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VIRGINIA 

BY 
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CHAPTER  L 

VIRGINIA  IN  1860-.HER  SEVEN  GRAND  DIVISIONS-GEO- 
LOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS,  CLIMATE  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTS-HER  POPULATION— POLIT- 
ICAL AND  HISTORICAL  IMPORTANCE. 

VIRGINIA  was,  in  i860,  in  nearly  all  the  particulars 
of  area,  resources,  productions  and  population,  one 
of  the  leading  States  of  the  Union,  just  as  she  had 
been  from  colonial  and  revolutionary  times.  Her 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  was  very  great,  if 
not  even  paramount,  and  she  was  looked  up  to,  not  only  as 
'*the  mother  of  States  and  of  statesmen,"  but  as  the  ar- 
dent defender  of  the  Union,  in  the  formation  of  which  she 
had  taken  the  leadin^f  part.  One-sixteenth  of  the  native 
population  of  the  United  States,  in  i860,  claimed  her  soil 
as  their  birthplace ;  and  it  was  said  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  Congress,  at  that  time,  were  either  natives 
of  Virginia,  or  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  those  who  had 
been  bom  within  her  borders. 

The  geographical  position  and  general  relations  of 
Virginia  gave  her  a  commanding  position.  Classed  as 
one  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  situated  midway  be- 
tween Maine  on  the  northeast  and  Florida  on  the  south- 
east, she  was,  in  reality,  the  representative  mid-coast 
State  of  the  Union ;  having,  in  consequence  of  her  posi- 
tion and  variety  of  land  relief,  many  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  States  Ijring  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  her. 
Because  of  her  great  extension,  of  over  500  miles,  from 
the  Atlantic  across  the  Atlantic  highlands  to  the  Ohio, 
she  had  many  of  the  features  and  adaptations  of  the 
States  lying  to  the  west  as  well  as  of  those  on  the 
northwest  and  southwest.  She  was  also  the  eastern  one 
of  the  central  belt  of  States,  as  the  latitude  of  the  en- 
trance to  Chesapeake  bay  very  nearly  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  Golden  Gate  of  California. 

In  extent  of  surface  Virginia  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  ^river,  her  area  then 
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being  about  68,000  square  miles,  while  New  York  had 
47,000,  all  of  New  England  68,348,  and  Georgia  but 
59,000.  Her  greatest  breadth  from  the  North  Carolina 
line  to  the  northern  end  of  the  **panhandle,**  within  90 
miles  of  Lake  Erie,  was  about  430  miles;  her  greatest 
leng^,  from  east  to  west  along  the  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee  lines,  from  the  Atlantic  to  Cumberland  gap, 
was  440  miles.  Her  outline  was  varied  and  richly  devel- 
oped. On  the  east  the  Virginian  sea  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Chesapeake  bay — ^with  its  many  tidal  rivers  and  estuaries, 
some  penetrating  her  territory  fully  150  miles,  dividing 
it  into  numerous  large  and  small  peninsulas  and  furnish- 
ing more  than  1,500  miles  of  tide-washed  shore  line,  with 
numerous  harbors  of  unsurpassed  capacity  and  depth — 
permeate  over  11,000  square  miles  of  her  tidewater  coun- 
try. The  navigable  Ohio  belonged  to  her  all  along  her 
northwestern  border,  receiving  numerous  navigable 
tributaries  that  drained  the  larger  part  of  her  T^ans- 
Appalachian  territory. 

The  relief  characteristics  of  the  State  were  noteworthy 
and  remarkable.  These  divided  it  into  seven  natural 
grand  divisions,  each  differing  from  the  other  in  soil, 
adaptation  to  production,  climate  and  other  character- 
istics, and  each  equal  in  area  to  some  of  the  States  of  the 
Union: 

1.  The  Tidewater,  about  11,000  square  miles  in  area, 
is  the  great  low-lying  plain  that  extends  from  the  Atlan- 
tic border  westward  from  150  to  200  miles,  rising  from 
sea  level  to  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet  at  the  head  of 
the  tide,  where  it  meets  the  granitic  step,  or  *' Coast 
ridge,"  at  the  borders  of  the  Midland,  at  the  first  falls  of 
the  rivers,  where  are  situated  the  commercial  and  man- 
ufacturing cities  of  Alexandria,  Fredericksburg,  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg.  Many  of  the  most  important  bat- 
tles of  the  war  of  1861-65  in  Virginia  were  fought  along 
this  *' Coast  ridge,"  generally  a  sharply-defined  line  of 
escarpment. 

2.  The  Midland  is  the  undulating  higher  plain  of  the 
Atlantic  slope,  somewhat  triangular  in  form,  that  ex- 
tends from  the  eastern  rim  of  the  **ridge"  westward  to 
the  broken  range  of  hills  and  low  mountains  called  the 
coast  range  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  area  is  about  12,500 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  many  eastwardly  flow- 
ing rivers;  its  surface  is  rolling  or  uneven,  and  deeply 
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carved  into  stream  valleys  with  intervening  watershed 
ridges.  It  rises  from  an  altitude  of  from  150  to  200  feet 
on  the  east  to  one  of  from  300  to  500  on  the  west. 

3.  The  Piedmont  is  the  greatly  diversified  region 
lying  between  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Coast  range  moun- 
tains and  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Blue  ridge.  Its  area  is 
nearly  7,000  square  miles;  in  altitude  it  rises  from  an 
average  of  nearly  400  fe^t  along  its  Midland  border  to 
one  of  nearly  1,000  feet  along  its  Blue  ridge  border, 
while  its  included  mountain  ranges  and  Blue  ridge  spurs 
vary  in  altitude  from  1,000  to  4,000  feet.  It  is  a  genuine 
piedmont,  or  foot-of -mountain  country,  that  extends  for 
a  distance  of  over  300  miles  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Blue  ridge  from  the  Potomac  to  the  North  Carolina  line, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  nearly  25  miles.  Its  greatly 
varying  forms  of  relief  make  it  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive and  picturesque  portions  of  the  State. 

4.  The  Blue  ridge  is  a  many-branched  mountain 
chain,  with  swelling  domes  and  considerable  plateaus, 
extending  for  some  300  miles  entirely  across  the  State, 
from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest,  varying  in  etevation 
from  about  1,000  feet  near  the  Potomac  to  over  4,000  feet 
in  the  plateau  in  the  southwest,  on  which  are  the  three 
Blue  ridge  counties  of  the  State.  This  is  not  only  a 
striking  feature  in  the  landscape,  from  both  its  eastern 
and  its  western  sides,  but  is  one  of  the  most  important 
military  features  of  the  State.  It  played  an  important 
part  in  the  many  engagements  of  the  Confederate  war 
that  took  place  in  or  near  the  passes  that  cut  or  cross  it. 
Its  area,  as  a  grand  division,  is  about  2,000  square  miles. 

5.  The  Great  Valley,  or  the  valley  of  Virginia,  is  the 
elevated  plateau-like  coimtry  lying  between  the  western 
base  of  the  Blue  ridge  and  the  eastern  one  of  the  North 
mountains — Kittatinny  as  a  whole — of  the  Appalachian 
system.  Its  length  is  over  300  miles  and  its  average  breadth 
about  20  miles,  giving  it  an  area  of  about  7,600  square 
miles  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  her  part  of  the  great  limestone  valley  that 
extends,  for  1,500  miles,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  far  into  Alabama.  It  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  river  basins,  those  of  the  Shenandoah  and  parts  of 
those  of  the  James,  the  Roanoke,  the  New  river  and  the 
headwaters  of  the  Tennessee.  Its  altitude  varies  from 
500  to  2,600  feet.     Its  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  and 
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detached  mountain  chains  and  ranges  that  render  it  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  fields  for  military  operations  in 
all  the  country,  as  is  attested  by  the  numerous  battles 
that  took  place  within  it  in  Virginia  and  its  extensions 
into  Maryland  and  Tennessee. 

6.  Appalachia,  or  Appalachian  Virginia,  is  the  moun- 
tain belt,  some  350  miles  long,  that  extends  west  of  the 
Great  Valley  entirely  across  the  State ;  wedge-shaped  in 
form,  some  60  miles  wide  in  the  northeast  and  narrowing 
to  20  in  the  southwest.  It  is  traversed  by  a  large  number 
of  parallel  ranges  that  vary  in  altitude  from  2,000  feet  to 
about  5,000,  with  lon^  and  generally  narrow  valleys 
between  these  mountain  ranges  running  parallel  with 
them.  Within  these  mountain  ranges  and  running  with 
their  valleys,  are  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Potomac 
in  the  northeast,  of  the  James  and  the  Kanawha  in  the 
central  portions,  of  the  Tennessee  in  the  southwestern 
portions,  and  in  the  northwestern,  the  easterly  branches 
of  the  Monongahela;  all  of  which,  in  finding  their  way 
out,  break  through  the  successive  ranges  of  the  moun- 
tains and  thus  furnish  ways  through  them.  In  i860,  Vir- 
ginia's portion  of  Appalachia  was  divided  into  eighteen 
counties.  The  larger  portion  of  this  territory  was  cov- 
ered with  forests.  As  a  whole,  it  was  a  most  difficult 
region  for  the  conduct  of  military  operations,  of  which  it 
was  largely  the  theater  during  the  first  year  of  the  war. 

7.  Trans-Appalachian  Virgmia,  or  Trans-AUeghany, 
as  it  was  often  called,  is  the  region  beyond  the  Appa- 
lachian or  main  mountain  ranges ;  it  is  the  inclined  table- 
land that  slopes  to  the  northwest  from  the  eastern  outcrop 
of  the  great  conglomerate  rock  border  of  the  Trans- Appa- 
lachian coal-field  to  the  Ohio,  descending  from  an  average 
elevation  of  nearly  3,000  feet  along  its  eastern  border,  in 
the  great  Flat-top  mountain  and  its  extensions,  to  one  of 
about  600  along  the  Ohio.  The  streams  have  deeply 
eroded  its  long  westward  slope,  leaving  it  in  high  relief 
with  long  and  narrow  stream  valleys  separated  by  inter- 
vening ridges,  generally  rugged  in  character.  The  val- 
leys widen  and  the  between  ridges  sink  as  they  approach 
the  Ohio.  This  great  region  was  divided  into  forty-one 
counties,  nearly  every  one  of  which  is  underlaid  by  coal 
of  highly-useful  varieties,  making  it,  intrinsically,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  State;  while  a  large 
part  of  its  surface  was  covered  with  virgin  forests. 
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The  waters  of  Virginia  are  among  the  most  striking  of 
its  characteristics.  Its  tidal  waters  are  very  remarkable 
and  inviting,  by  their  extent  and  character,  to  commer- 
cial enterprises,  in  which  Virginia  took  a  fair  part  during 
all  her  history  up  to  i860,  and  in  consequence  of  which 
she  is  now  rapidly  advancing,  in  the  growth  of  her  com- 
mercial ports,  to  the  position  she  is  entitled  to  from  her 
large  facilities  for  engaging  in  commerce.  Her  fluvial 
waters  are  numerous  and  full  volumed,  draining  and 
watering  every  portion  of  the  State,  and  furnishing  nu- 
merous water  powers.  In  i860,  those  in  her  Trans- Appa- 
lachian  territory,  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  were  the 
avenues  of  a  large  internal  commerce.  Virginia  early 
embarked  in  the  improvement  of  many  of  her  fluvial 
waterways  by  canals  and  slack-water  navigation,  espe- 
cially patronizing  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  canal,  to  open 
a  highway  to  the  West  by  the  Potomac  and  the  Mononga- 
hela,  and  the  James  River  &  Kanawha  canal,  for  a  com- 
mercial highway  up  the  James  and  down  the  Kanawha  to 
the  Ohio  farther  to  the  south.  The  State  as  a  whole  is 
tmdoubtedly  one  of  the  best  watered  regions  in  the 
United  States. 

Virp^nia  is  tmique  in  geological  characteristics.  She 
has  within  her  borders,  large  areas  underlaid  by  the  rocks 
of  every  geological  formation  found  in  North  America. 
This  means  that  she  possesses  nearly  every  variety  of  soil 
and  most  kinds  of  valuable  economic  rocks  and  minerals, 
especially  the  best  of  granites,  slates,  brownstones,  sand- 
stones, and  other  building  rocks;  great  deposits  of  the 
ores  of  iron,  zinc,  lead  and  copper;  a  wide  belt  of  gold- 
bearing  rocks  extends  through  the  length  of  the  midland ; 
limestones  in  the  greatest  abundance,  especially  in  the 
valley  and  throughout  Appalachia;  and,  surpassing  all 
others  in  value,  she  had,  in  i860,  over  17,000  square  miles 
of  bituminous  and  semi-bituminous  coals,  mostly  in 
Trans- Appalachia,  but  with  a  considerable  area  in  the 
midland  near  Richmond,  that  in  the  number  of  beds  and 
the  varietur  of  adaptation  were  unsurpassed  by  those  of 
any  State  m  the  Union. 

The  climate  of  Virginia  presents  a  great  variety  in  con- 
sequence of  her  position  in  relation  to  the  ocean,  and 
especially  because  of  the  relief  of  the  surface  of  the 
State,  from  the  low  levels  of  tidewater,  where  grow  and 
flourish  the  long-leaf  pine,  live-oak,   cotton  and  other 
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warm-temperate  productions,  to  the  high  levels  of  the 
Blue  ridge,  the  Valley,  Appalachia  and  Trans- Appa- 
lachia,  where  are  broad  areas  over  4,000  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  to  the  still  higher  ridges  of  the  southwest- 
ern Blue  ridge  and  of  western  Appalachia,  where  flour- 
ish the  pines,  the  balsams  and  the  larches  of  the  cool-tem- 
perate regions  of  the  United  States.  Her  high  mountain 
chains  intercept  and  turn  aside  the  great  storm  waves  of 
the  northwest,  but  taking  from  them  their  moisture, 
while  they  intercept  the  vapor- laden  winds  from  the 
ocean  on  the  southeast,  and  from  them  draw  tribute  of  a 
larger  precipitation.  As  a  whole,  it  is  a  State  with  per- 
ennial rains,  long  growing  seasons,  and  a  climate  of 
means  rather  than  of  extremes. 

Her  adaptation  to  productions,  both  animal  and  veget- 
able, are  great  and  varied.  Of  the  31, 1 17,036  acres  of  her 
land  embraced  in  farms,  in  i860,  11,437,821  acres  were 
improved,  and  19,679,215  acres  were  unimproved,  leav- 
ing an  area  of  over  13,000,000  acres  not  included  in 
farms,  which  was  mostlv  embraced  in  the  great  patents, 
embracing  much  of  the  Appalachian  regions,  which  were 
covered  with  original  forests.  The  cash  value  of  the  land 
embraced  in  farms  at  that  time  was  $371,761,661.  Of 
the  other  States,  only  New  York,  Illinois  and  Ohio  had 
more  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  none  but  Texas 
had  more  unimproved  land  embraced  in  farm  boundaries. 
Virginia  ranked  fifth  in  the  cash  value  of  her  farms, 
being  only  exceeded  by  Illinois,  New  York,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  Her  agricultural  productions  embraced 
all  the  cereals,  tubers,  pulse,  grass  and  erass  seeds  of  the 
temperate  region,  to  which  were  added  great  quantities 
of  tobacco,  considerable  cotton  and  hemp,  a  large  amount 
of  sweet  potatoes,  the  products  of  the  warm-temperate 
regions,  besides  all  temperate  fruits  in  profusion.  She 
ranked  among  the  leading  States  of  the  Union  in  the  pro- 
duction of  all  the  great  staples  of  the  country  except  the 
rice,  cotton  and  sugar  of  the  far  South.  She  was  the  lead- 
ing State  in  the  production  of  tobacco,  and  ranked  fifth 
in  that  of  wheat  and  sixth  in  Indian  com  and  oats.  Vir- 
ginia ranked  high  also  in  the  numbers  and  quality  of  her 
domestic  animals,  her  breeds  of  all  which  were  among 
the  best  in  the  whole  country. 

The  people  of  Virginia  were  of  almost  unmixed  nativ- 
ity, the  foreign-bom  of  her  population  in  i860  being  but 
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35»o58,  or  less  than  one-fortieth  of  the  whole.  The  basis 
of  her  white  population  was  mainly  English  and  Scotch, 
with  Germans  (mainly  in  the  Valley),  French  Hugue- 
nots (mainly  in  Midland),  and  some  Irish.  Her  negroes 
were  mostly  the  descendants  of  imported  Africans,  but 
among  them  were  numbers  that  had  been  sold  into  her 
borders  from  Northern  States  previous  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves  in  those  States.  The  condition  of  her  peo- 
ple was,  as  a  whole,  as  happy  and  contented  as  could  be 
presented  by  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Cultivable 
lands  were  plentiful  and  comparatively  cheap.  Nearly 
all  articles  needed  to  supply  human  wants  were  abund- 
ant and  held  at  reasonable  prices.  Labor  was  well  paid, 
especially  that  of  a  skilled  character.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  was  prosperous  and  steadily  improving  in  cir- 
cumstances. Kindly  relations  existed  throughout  the 
commonwealth,  not  only  between  the  races,  but  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  laws  were  respected  and 
justiy  and  ably  administered  by  an  incorruptible  judici- 
ary, from  the  gentlemen  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
ties up  to  her  distinguished  judges  of  the  circuit  courts 
and  the  court  of  appeals.  Crimes  affecting  persons  and 
property  were  rare,  and  the  churches  of  the  leading  reli- 
gious denominations  of  the  country,  the  Baptists,  Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  this  order  repre- 
senting their  comparative  numbers,  were  everjrwhere 
distrilmted,  well  attended  and  cared  for  by  able  and 
zealous  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  She  was  among  the 
first  of  the  States  to  establish  asylums  for  the  insane  and 
an  institution  for  mutes  and  the  blind. 

While  Virginia  did  not  have  in  i860  a  public  school  sys- 
tem under  State  control,  as  she  now  has,  she  made  ample 
provision  for  all  those  desiring  to  be  educated.  In 
nearly  every  neighborhood  throughout  the  State  were 
private  schools,  generally  well  taught,  to  which  all  had 
access,  the  State  pajring  the  tuition  of  all  who  asked  such 
assistance.  Academies  and  preparatory  schools,  most  of 
them  classical  and  taught  by  well-educated  gentlemen, 
were  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Many  of  these, 
conducted  by  men  of  high  social  standing  and  with 
numerous  assistants,  were  not  only  locally  patronized  but 
drew  large  numbers  of  pupils  from  other  States,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  South  and  Southwest.  Her  military 
institute,  attended  by  appointed  students  from  every  por- 
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tion  of  the  State,  was  widely  known,  from  the  character 
of  its  training,  as  the  **West  Point  of  the  South."  Nu- 
merous denominational  colleges,  some  of  them  dating 
from  colonial  times,  with  able  faculties,  were  established 
at  various  places  in  the  State,  while  the  university  of 
Virginia,  of  which  Jefferson  was  the  father  and  which 
was  liberally  subsidized  by  the  State,  was,  beyond  contro- 
versy, the  leading  university  of  the  United  States  in  the 
character  of  its  professors,  its  methods  of  instruction  and 
training,  and  its  large  attendance  of  students  from  Vir- 
ginia and  States  of  the  South  and  West.  From  its 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  science  and  literature,  had 
been  graduated  a  large  proportion  of  the  leading  profes- 
sional men  not  only  of  the  Southern  but  of  many  of  the 
Western  States,  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The 
State  patronized  a  medical  college  at  Richmond,  and 
from  the  Union  theological  seminary  of  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, near  Hampden-Sidney  college,  and  from  the  Episco- 
pal theological  seminary,  near  Alexandria,  many  able 
divines  came  to  the  churches  throughout  the  same  exten- 
sive regions.  Female  schools  of  a  high  order  were  estab- 
lished in  many  portions  of  the  State,  which  were  widely 
patronized  from  the  same  regions  as  were  the  colleges 
and  the  tmiversity. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  the  training  of  the 
negroes  was  not  neglected.  For,  although  the  teaching 
of  them  in  public  was  prohibited  for  prudential  reasons, 
the  right  of  their  owners  to  teach  them  was  not  abridged, 
and  very  many  were  taught  the  elements  of  reading,  etc. 
Their  religious  instruction  was  generally  well  provided 
for,  and  large  numbers  of  them  were  members  of  the 
same  churches  as  were  their  masters  and  mistresses, 
while  they  had  numerous  churches  of  their  own,  built  by 
the  liberality  of  the  whites  and  supplied  by  preachers  of 
their  own  race,  but  very  often  by  those  of  the  dominant 
one.  They  had  another  sort  of  education  which  has 
been  rarely  recognized.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  were  in 
Virginia  thousands  of  technical  schools,  properly  so 
called,  for  training  the  negro  race,  in  the  days  of  slavery. 
Every  plantation  where  there  was  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  slaves  was  a  well-organized  and  self-contained  col- 
ony, in  which  each  member  of  the  community,  from  the 
youngest  that  was  able  to  perform  any  light  labor  to  the 
oldest  who  was  not  helpless,  had  an  assigned  duty  to  per- 
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form,  under  the  direction  of  the  master  and  the  mistress, 
or  the  trusted  overseer,  either  in  the  household  and  its 
surroundings  or  in  the  fields.  Each  of  these  home  com- 
munities had  its  own  mechanics,  or  trades  people  of 
nearly  every  kind,  from  the  carders,  spinners,  weavers, 
knitters,  seamstresses  and  trained  servants  of  the  house- 
hold and  its  attached  flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  to  the 
shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  wagonmakers,  and  other  crafts- 
men of  the  home  shops,  and  the  wagon  and  cart  drivers, 
plowmen,  cattle  and  sheep  herders,  and  others  who 
conducted  all  the  different  labors  of  the  large  plantations. 
Especially  were  there  large  numbers  of  highly-skilled 
laborers  on  the  great  tobacco  plantations,  who,  under  but 
light  supervision,  pitched,  cared  for,  cut  and  cured  the  large 
crops  of  tobacco,  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  which 
Virginia  was  famous  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  One  need 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a  better  trained,  better  ordered, 
better  cared  for,  happier  and  more  contented  laboring 
population  nowhere  existed  within  the  limits  of  the  Union. 
The  occupations  of  the  people  of  Virginia  were  greatly 
varied  in  consequence  of  the  great  variety  of  the  surface 
features  of  the  State  and  their  adaptations.  Her  oceanic 
waters  abounded  in  shell  and  scale  fish,  and  gave  employ- 
ment to  large  numbers  of  oystermen  and  fishermen.  The 
large  plantations  of  Tidewater  were  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  and  com,  and  those  south  of  the  James 
to  peanuts  and  cotton ;  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes 
was  a  specialty  in  the  more  easterly  regfions.  Eastern 
and  Central  Midland  raised  large  crops  of  wheat,  from 
which  a  superior  quality  of  flour  was  manufactured,  espe- 
cially at  Richmond,  for  the  South  American  trade.  West- 
em  Midland,  then  as  now,  added  the  production  of  large 
quantities  of  tobacco.  The  Piedmont  country  in  its 
northeastern  portion,  within  the  limits  of  the  growth  of 
natural  grasses,  was  devoted  to  the  production  of  cereals 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses,  while  the  large  plan- 
tations of  the  central  and  southwestern  parts  not  only 
produced  com  and  wheat,  but  great  quantities  of  what  is 
known  as  heavy  shipping  tobacco.  The  elevated  pasture 
lands  of  the  Blue  ridge  were  mainly  given  up  to  grazing 
and  dairying.  The  Great  Valley,  from  the  Potomac  to 
the  Tennessee  line,  the  paradise  of  the  farmer,  the  grazer 
and  the  dairyman,  produced  bountiful  crops  of  all  the 
cereals,   especially  wheat  and  com;   large  numbers  of 
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cattle  and  horses  were  reared,  and  much  attention  was 
given  to  dairying  as  well  as  to  general  husbandry. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  1 860  there  was  no  sea- 
board connection  in  Virginia  with  the  great  prairie  States. 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  had  but  just  opened 
communication  by  rail  with  that  region.  None  other  of 
the  railways  of  Virginia  had  then  crossed  the  Appalachi- 
ans, consequently  there  was  none  of  that  destructive  com- 
petition which  has  now  made  farming  unprofitable  in  the 
Atlantic  States.  The  wheat  from  Virginia,  much  of  it 
ground  into  flour  by  local  mills,  especially  in  the  Valley 
and  in  Alexandria,  Fredericksburg,  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg, found  good  markets,  notably  in  Baltimore  and 
Richmond,  for  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  or 
the  grocery  trade  of  the  United  States,  which  then  had 
its  best  entrepots  at  Norfolk  and  Baltimore. 

The  people  in  the  valleys  of  the  Appalachian  country 
and  on  the  sloping  uplands  of  Trans- Appalachia,  were 
mainly  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  cattle,  hogs,  horses  and 
other  animals,  which  were  driven  eastward,  either  as 
young  cattle  to  be  sold  to  the  farmers  of  the  Valley  and 
Piedmont  for  fattening  from  their  ample  corn-fields,  or 
were  driven  direct,  as  fat  cattle,  to  the  eastern  cities, 
sometimes  as  far  northward  as  New  York.  There  were 
also  many  dwellers  in  cabins,  surrounded  by  a  few  acres 
of  cleared  land,  within  these  mountain  regions,  who 
had  little  or  no  occupation  beyond  fishing  and  hunting. 
But  these  were  the  breeding  places  of  hardy  folk,  who 
were  constantly  drifting  westward  as  they  grew  to  matur- 
ity, to  form  a  considerable  element  in  the  great  popula- 
tions of  newer  States.  Virginia,  peopled  with  land-htm- 
gry  Anglo-Saxons,  made  the  great  mistake,  from  the  ear- 
liest days  of  her  history,  of  parceling  out  her  magnificent 
domain  into  great  patents,  some  of  them  including  a  half 
million  acres,  and  many  of  them  from  50,000  to  100,000 
acres,  at  the  nominal  price  of  but  a  few  cents  an  acre. 
This  policy  prevailed,  as  population  advanced  westward, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio,  until  these  patents,  often 
overlapping  and  loosely  located,  covered  a  large  area 
of  all  the  Appalachian  and  Trans- Appalachian  country, 
left  no  land  to  be  divided  into  parcels  of  moderate  size 
for  the  use  of  the  home-builder,  and  introduced  uncer- 
tainty of  land  titles,  all  greatly  detrimental  to  the  peo- 
pling of  that  very  desirable  and  intrinsically  rich  region. 
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across  which  and  from  which,  largely  because  of  this  uncer- 
tainty of  title  and  of  the  tempting  parceling  out  of  the 
great  prairie  States  into  sections  and  fractions  of  sec- 
tions of  land,  the  population  of  Virginia,  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  mountains,  drifted  westward,  leaving  only 
stranded  fragments  of  good  stock  along  the  way  which 
ignorant  writers  describe  as  **poor  whites"  of  a  dififerent 
origin  from  the  main  sturdy  stock  of  the  Virginia  people. 

The  northwesterly  portion  of  the  Trans- Appalachian 
country  and  the  broad  bottom  lands  of  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributaries,  early  attracted  from  the  eastward  a  thrifty 
and  intelligent  class  of  people,  who  made  that  a  highly- 
productive  grazing  and  agrictiltural  region,  which  found 
markets  for  its  products  on  the  hoof  eastward,  or  in  flat- 
boats  westward  on  the  flood  tides  of  its  numerous  rivers. 
The  manufacture  of  salt  at  various  localities,  especially 
on  the  Great  Kanawha,  was  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  that  section,  supplying  much  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  with  its  prime  necessity  of  human  life.  Coal  min- 
ing was  also  becoming  an  important  industry  on  the 
Kanawha,  the  Monongahela  and  along  the  Ohio,  the 
product  of  the  mines  finding  markets  in  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  and  even  New  Orleans.  The  distilling  of 
petroleum,  from  cannel  coal,  had  assumed  very  consid- 
erable proportions,  especially  along  the  Kanawha,  when 
the  discovery  of  natural  petroleum,  near  i860,  by  the 
boring  of  wells  on  the  waters  of  the  Little  Kanawha, 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  trade  in  petroleum,  which 
has  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  profitable  in  the 
whole  world. 

Of  the  297,354  of  Virginia's  white  population  reported 
as  engaged,  in  i860,  in  gainful  occupations,  108,958  were 
farmers  and  30,518  were  farm  labDrers;  showing  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  her  people  were  engaged 
in  farming  or  planting.  Of  the  so-called  profes- 
sional classes,  there  were  3,441  lawyers,  2,467  physi- 
cians and  1,437  clergymen.  Her  population  was  mainly 
rural  in  habitation ;  she  had  no  cities  of  large  size.  Rich- 
mond contained  but  37,910  inhabitants;  Petersburg, 
18, 266,  and  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  but  24, 1 16 ;  Wheeling, 
the  metropolis  of  northwestern  Virginia,  contained  but 
14,083.  The  manufacturers  of  all  finds  were  compara- 
tively few  in  number;  they  were  mostly  the  black- 
smithSy  bricklayers,  carpenters,  shoemakers  and  wheel* 
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Wrights  of  the  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Her  military  population,  the  white  men  of  the  State 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  was  196,587 ; 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  1,099,855  at  that  time  within 
the  limits  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  States  to  the 
west  of  her  borders  that  had,  by  her  own  action,  been 
cut  from  her  territory,  and  a  very  large  percentage  of 
whose  population  was  of  Virginian  origin;  and  yet  her 
fighting  population  was  considerably  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  Southern  State  except  Missouri.  The  avail- 
able number  of  Virginia's  arms-bearing  population  in  i860 
was  so  decreased  by  the  Union  element  and  the  secession 
from  the  State  by  West  Virginia  that  she  had  not  more 
than  150,000  fighting  men  to  respond  to  her  call  for 
troops  after  the  secession  from  the  Union  in  1861. 

Prior  to  the  first  census  Virginia  had  10  representatives 
in  the  United  States  Congress;  the  first  census,  that 
of  1790,  gave  her  19,  the  second  22,  the  third  23,  the 
fourth  22,  the  fifth  21,  the  sixth  15,  the  seventh  13,  and  the 
eighth,  that  of  i860,  11.  The  center  of  population  of  the 
United  States  at  each  of  the  five  decades,  from  1810  to 
1850,  was  within  her  borders.  Her  density  of  population 
in  i860  was  about  25  to  the  square  mile. 

From  the  historical  standpoint,  Virgfinia  occupied  an 
enviable  position.  From  the  threshold  of  i860  she  looked 
back  upon  an  heroic  and  glorious  past  Her  Capt.  John 
Smith — leader,  diplomat,  fighter,  explorer,  geographer, 
historian  and  adventurer — would  have  been  a  notable 
figure  in  any  age.  In  161 9,  before  the  establishing  of 
any  other  English  colony  in  America,  she  assembled  an 
elected  house  of  burgesses  and  entered  upon  a  represent- 
ative career  which,  from  that  time  forward,  stoutly  main- 
tained the  rights  of  her  people  to  govern  themselves; 
and  even  in  submitting  to  the  Cromwellian  parliament  in 
1652,  she  secured  a  continuance  of  her  representative 
law-making  privileges.  Proud  of  her  loyalty  in  the  resto- 
ration of  1660,  she  hesitated  not  to  rebel,  in  1676,  against 
the  usurping  authority  of  the  royal  parliament,  and 
against  that  of  the  royal  governor  who  failed  to  obey  her 
orders  and  protect  the  colony  against  Indian  outrages,  and 
endeavored  to  rule  without  consent  of  the  people.  Her 
Grovemor  Spotswood,  who  came  in  1710,  was  by  far  the 
most  prominent  figure  of  his  time  in  the  American  col« 
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onies.  In  1714  he  established  the  first  blast-furnace  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, within  the  afterward  famous  battlefield  of  Chancel- 
lorsville.  He  was  the  first,  in  17 16,  to  lead  an  expedition 
across  the  Blue  ridge  into  the  famous  Shenandoah  valley, 
and  in  1730  became  the  deputy  postmaster-general  of  ^1 
the  colonies. 

When  the  French  and  Indian  war  of  1750  began,  and 
France  claimed  the  territory  drained  by  the  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia had  a  young  Washington  to  send  on  a  diplomatic 
errand  to  the  French,  at  the  head  of  that  river ;  to  lead 
her  citizen  soldiery,  in  1754,  in  the  tmequal  combat  of  the 
Great  Meadows,  and  in  1755  to  save  from  complete  dis- 
aster the  British  regulars  under  Braddock.  When 
England  attempted  taxation  without  representation,  in 
1765,  her  Patrick  Henry  fired  the  colonies  to  resistance. 
In  1769  she  called  a  revolutionary  convention,  which 
denoimced  the  acts  of  the  British  parliament.  In  1774 
she  sent  representatives  to  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gfress,  in  the  persons  of  Peyton  Randolph,  Richard 
Henrv  Lee,  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard 
Bland  and  Edmund  Pendleton,  all  men  of  mark,  who 
helped,  then  and  there,  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  Fed- 
eral union.  In  1774  her  brave  and  hardy  men  of  the 
Great  Valley  and  the  mountains  beyond,  the  fighting 
Scotch- Irishmen  imder  the  leadership  of  Lewis,  met  the 
combined  Indian  power  of  the  Northwest,  in  a  fierce 
struggle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  on  the  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  and  not  only  established  Virginia's  claim  to 
the  Northwest,  but  broke  up  the  combination  that,  by 
Indian  invasions  in  the  rear,  would  have  defeated  the 
contention  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country,  if  it 
had  succeeded. 

In  1775  the  elected  delegates  of  her  people  assembled 
in  convention  in  Richmond,  and  resolved  to  put  the  col- 
ony in  a  state  of  defense  against  the  aggressions  6f  the 
crown,  and  followed  these  resolutions  by  ordering  the 
enlisting  and  drilling  in  companies  of  soldiers  throughout 
the  commonwealth.  A  troop  of  these  from  Hanover, 
led  by  Patrick  Henry,  compelled  the  royal  governor  to 
pay  for  the  powder  of  the  colony  that  he  had  unlawfully 
removed  from  Williamsburg  to  shipboard.  When  the 
second  Continental  Congress  met,  in  1775,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, of  Virginia,  was  again  chosen  to  preside  over  it; 
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and  when  that  body^  moved  to  action  by  the  conduct  of 
the  British  troops  in  Boston,  formed  a  Federal  union 
under  the  name  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  authorized 
the  raising  of  a  Continental  army,  her  George  Washing- 
ton was  chosen  its  commander-in-chief  and  took  com- 
mand at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the  ad  of  July,  1775. 

The  Virginia  people  again  met  in  convention  on  the 
17th  of  July,  1775,  and  chose  a  committee  of  safety  to 
take  charge  of  the  afifairs  of  the  colony,  ordered  the  erdist- 
ment  of  troops,  passed  laws  for  the  raising  of  money,  the 
procuring  of  arms  and  military  supplies,  and  for  \he  con- 
ducting of  elections  by  loyal  voters.  The  story  of  the 
revolution  need  not  be  repeated.  Virginia's  Washington, 
after  seven  long  years  of  arduous  struggle  and  endur- 
ance, brought  it  to  a  successful  termination,  at  her  York- 
town,  in  1 781.  But  it  is  well  to  recall  that  it  was  Virginia, 
the  most  conservative  of  the  colonies,  which  in  the  con- 
vention of  1776,  on  the  6th  of  May,  instructed  her  dele- 
gates in  Congress  to  propose  **to  declare  the  United  Col- 
onies free  and  independent  States;"  and  that  this  resulted 
in  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1776,  which  was  drawn  by  her  Thomas  Jefferson. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SLAVERY  IN  VIRGINIA— THE  AGITATION  OP  THE 
SLAVERY  QUESTION  — DISTRIBUTION  OP  SLAVES 
IN  THE  STATE— JOHN  BROWN'S  INVASION. 

WHILE  the  war  of  1861-65  between  the  Union,  or 
Northern  and  non-slaveholding  States,  and  the 
Confederate,  or  Southern  and  slaveholding  was 
not  fought  by  the  South  as  a  whole,  and  certainly 
not  by  Virginia,  for  the  perpetuation  of  slavery,  nor  by 
the  North,  at  least  in  its  inception,  for  its  abolition ;  yet 
every  candid  student  of  the  history  of  the  colonies  and 
the  States  must  admit  that  the  slavery  question,  often 
under  the  name  of  *' State  rights"  of  one  kind  or 
another,  was  a  dominant  factor  making  issues  that  led 
to  the  temporary  disruption  of  the  Union.  The  history 
of  Virginia  during  that  war  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  brief  review  of  the  story  of  her  prior  connection  with 
African  slavery. 

Slaves  were  introduced  into  Virginia  by  Dutch  mer- 
chantmen in  1619 ;  from  that  time  the  importation  of  Afri- 
can negroes  was  engaged  in  by  nearly  all  the  commercial 
nations  of  Europe,  especially  by  the  Dutch,  Spanish, 
French,  Portuguese  and  British.  In  1646,  a  ship  from 
Boston  was  the  first  from  the  American  colonies,  so  far 
as  known,  to  engage  in  this  traffic,  which  from  that  time 
until  1808  was  more  or  less  shared  in  by  the  commer- 
cial Northern  States.  In  1670  there  were  2,000  slaves  in 
Virginia.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  slavery 
extended  over  the  North  American  continent  wher- 
ever settled  by  Europeans.  In  1774,  Rhode  Island, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  considerably  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  interdicted  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
her  borders.  In  1778,  Virginia,  the  second  of  the  States 
to  act,  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves  from  abroad. 
Other  States  followed  and  gradual  emancipation  began  in 
many  of  the  Northern  States.  When  Maryland  refused 
to  sign  the  articles  of  confederation  of  1777,  iiiJess  Vir- 
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ginia  would  give  up  to  the  confederation  the  great  North- 
west Territory  beyond  the  Ohio,  which  all  concede  be- 
longed to  her  by  rights  of  charter,  conquest  and  treaty, 
Virginia  generously  granted  the  request  and  conveyed 
that  great  region  to  the  Union  in  1787,  only  providing, 
that  it  should  eventually  be  divided  into  foiir  or  five 
States,  to  be  admitted  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  orig- 
inal thirteen ;  that  she  should  have  land  there,  in  desig- 
nated localities,  to  distribute  to  her  revolutionary  soldiers, 
and  that  slavery  should  be  forever,  prohibited  from  that 
region,  but  that  slaves  fleeing  there  from  other  States 
should  be  returned  to  their  owners.  By  this  deed  of  ^t 
Virginia  did  more  to  draw  the  line  of  actual  separation 
between  the  North  and  South  on  the  question  of  slavery 
than  did  any  or  all  other  States  combined;  for  the  great 
and  populous  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin 
and  part  of  Michigan,  which  were  created  from  that  ter- 
ritory, were  the  strongest  factors  in  sustaining  the  North 
during  the  civil  war,*  and  in  eventually  saving  the  Union. 

The  federal  convention  of  1787,  which  framed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  provided,  as  one  of  its 
compromises,  that  the  slave  trade  should  not  be  abolished 
by  Congress  until  1808.  This  was  opposed  by  Virginia, 
who  desired  its  immediate  prohibition ;  but  it  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  the  New  England  States  joined  with  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  Virginia  was  the  author  of  the 
compromise  upon  the  question  of  negro  representation 
in  the  convention  of  1787,  and  probably  saved  that  body 
from  disruption  and  secured  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. South  Carolina  determined  to  leave  the  convention 
if  her  negroes  were  not  counted  for  her  representation  in 
the  Congress,  and  it  was  evident  that  Greorgia  and  North 
Carolina  would  follow  her  example;  in  which  event  the 
number  of  States  to  ratify  the  action  of  the  convention 
would  be  wanting.  Virginia  proposed  and  carried 
through,  as  a  compromise,  the  provision  that  five  negroes 
should  be  counted  as  equivalent  to  three  white  people 
in  making  up  Federal  representation. 

As  one  after  another  of  the  Northern  States  abolished 
slavery  and  the  States  carved  from  the  Northwest  Terri- 

*It  is  diffictilt  to  give  the  proper  title  to  the  war  of  1861-65.  It 
was  not  technicaUy  civil  war,  because  it  was  not  waged  among  citi- 
zens. Strictly  speaking,  it  was  not  "Confederate/^  as  it  was  not 
instituted  by  the  Confederacy.  The  term  civil  is  now  commonly 
used.— [Editor. 
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tory  were  organized  as  free  States,  the  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question  continued.  In  1820  another  compromise 
was  adopted  upon  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State, 
which  provided  that  slavery  should  not  be  allowed  in  any 
State  of  the  Union  north  of  36°  30',  the  latitude  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Missouri.  In  effecting  this  com- 
promise, Virginia  took  a  prominent  part,  acting  as  medi- 
ator between  the  two  sections. 

The  agitation  of  the  slavery  (question  continued  not 
only  between  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  within  the  lim- 
its of  Virginia  herself,  as  nearly  one-third  of  her  terri- 
tory, mainly  the  Trans-Appalachian  region,  was  prac- 
tically a  free  State,  and  its  citizens,  many  of  whom  were 
from  the  adjacent  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  con- 
stantly demanded  special  legislation  on  questions  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  general  assembly,  in  consequence  of 
the  large  preponderance  of  negroes  east  of  that  chain  of 
mountains.  Many  citizens  of  the  Great  Valley  and  of 
Appalachia  were  much  in  sympathy  with  this  feeling, 
and  in  1823  the  State  came  very  near  adopting  gradual 
emancipation,  a  large  number  of  the  most  influential  men 
in  every  portion  of  the  commonwealth  favoring  it  The 
chief  hmdering  cause  was  the  question,  still  unanswered, 
•*What  shall  be  done  with  this  great  body  of  negroes 
when  emancipated?*'  About  that  time  the  abolitionists 
throughout  the  free  States  became  very  zealous  in  the 
propagation  of  their  peculiar  views  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  deluged  Congress  with  petitions  against  it 
and  flooded  the  coimtry  with  abolition  publications.  This 
provoked  a  reaction  in  sentiment  in  Virginia  and  the 
other  Southern  States,  which  again  led,  in  1838,  to  the 
adoption  of  "State  rights"  resolutions  by  Congress,  re- 
affirming that  the  F^eral  government  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  existed. 
This  for  the  time  being  quieted  the  agitation,  but  the 
question  came  up  again  in  1845,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
annex  Texas;  and  was  again  settled  by  a  compromise 
agreement,  that  four  new  States  ^ght  be  formed  out  of 
that  great  country,  those  north  of  36°  30'  to  be  free 
States,  and  those  south  of  it  either  free  or  slave  as  their 
citizens  might  elect 

The  propagandists  of  the  North  and  the  ultra  slave- 
holders of  the  South,  as  contending  factions,  still  contin- 
ued the  agitation  of  this  question.     The  three  leading 
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religious  denominations  of  the  United  States  divided  into 
northern  and  southern  churches.  In  1849  ^^^  question 
of  the  admission  of  California  again  brought  strife  on 
this  subject  into  the  Congress.  After  a  long  contention, 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  introduced  by  Henry 
Clay,  were  adopted,  the  majority  of  Virginians  favoring 
them ;  but  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  separate  States 
in  the  territories  was  still  left  open.  Then  began  **the 
irrepressible  conflict,'*  which  could  only  be  settled,  as  it 
subsequently  proved,  by  a  gigantic  war. 

The  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  one  of  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850,  soon  became  a  flaming  fire- 
brand waving  between  the  free  and  the  slave  States.  In 
1854  the  Kansas- Nebraska  bill  brought  to  fever  heat  the 
question  of  the  control  of  slavery  in  the  territories  by 
those  living  therein ;  but,  in  spite  of  bitter  opposition,  a 
bill  favoring  the  claims  of  the  South  was  passed  by  a  major- 
ity of  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  Senate  and  13  in  the 
House,  although  representation  in  Congress  at  that  time 
was  Northern  by  a  large  majority.  This  result  was  largely 
brought  about  by  the  influence  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  who  contended  that  under  the  legislation  of  1850 
the  citizens  settled  in  the  territories  had  the  right  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  slavery  for  themselves. 

A  reign  of  terror  followed  in  Kansas,  in  1855,  when  the 
two  factions,  each  aided  by  extremists  from  either  section 
of  the  Union,  met  in  conflict,  and  opposing  territorial  gov- 
ernments were  organized.  In  1856,  John  Brown,  a  fanat- 
ical abolitionist,  backed  by  others  of  that  faction,  mainly 
in  New  England,  took  an  active  part  in  these  contentions 
in  Kansas,  leading  a  night  attack  against  his  pro-slavery 
neighbors.  Riots  occurred  in  Boston  when  a  United 
States  marshal  attempted  to  enforce  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  and  New  England  sent  men,  money  and  arms  for 
the  Kansas  conflict. 

In  1856  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  owners  of  slaves 
to  carry  them  into  the  territories  came  before  the  Supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  for  a  decision,  in  the  case  of 
Dred  Scott.  The  court  held  that  the  **  Missouri  compro- 
mise*' was  unconstitutional,  that  the  territories  were  the 
common  property  of  all  the  States,  and  that  the  Federal 
government  was  bound  to  protect  the  slaves  as  well  as  the 
other  property  of  citizens  settling  in  these  territories.  This 
added  Juel  to  the  flame  of  abolitionism.     In  the  presi- 
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dential  election  of  1856,  a  Free  Soil  or  Abolition  party, 
under  the  name  of  the  Republican  party,  engaged  in  the 
contest  for  the  presidency  which  resulted  in  the  election 
of  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Democrat.  The 
Congress  that  met  in  December  of  that  year  was  organ- 
ized with  a  Southern  speaker,  Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
the  struggle  as  to  whether  Kansas  should  be  admitted  as 
a  slaveholding  State  was  continued  with  ever-increasing 
bitterness  imtil  it  caused  a  split  in  the  Democratic  party. 

About  this  time  appeared  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
romances,  under  the  name  of  ** Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  by 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  that  was  ever  published. 
Its  overdrawn  and  highly-colored  picture  of  Southern 
slavery  greatly  intensified  anti-slavery  feeling  throughout 
the  North,  and  even  provoked  strong  criticism  of  the 
Southern  States  in  foreign  lands.  This,  and  its  results, 
naturally  provoked  strong  resentment  throughout  the 
South  and  increased  the  growing  alienation  between  the 
two  sections. 

Among  the  sixteen  States  and  territories  of  the  Union 
that  were  slaveholding  in  i860,  Virginia  held  a  com- 
manding position.  Of  the  384,884  slaveholders  in  the 
United  States,  52,128,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
number,  lived  within  her  borders.  She  ranked  first  in 
the  number  of  this  class  of  citizens;  Georgia  second, 
with  41,084;  Kentucky  third,  with  38,645,  and  Tennessee 
fourth,  with  36,844;  these  four  States  containing  nearly 
one-haif  of  the  whole  number  of  slaveholders  in  the 
Union.  Virginia  also  owned  more  slaves  than  any  other 
State.  Of  the  3,953,743  enumerated  in  the  census  of 
i860,  her  citizens  held  490,865,  or  about  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  number.  Greorgia  was  second,  with  462,198; 
Mississippi  third,  with  436,631,  and  South  Carolina  fourth, 
with  402,406;  the  four  States  holding  nearly  one-half  the 
whole  number  of  slaves  in  the  United  States. 

While  Virginia  had  more  slaveholders  among  her  citi- 
zens than  did  any  of  her  sister  Southern  States,  she  strik- 
ingly differed  from  them  in  the  distribution  of  the  own- 
ership of  her  slaves,  showing  thereby  that  within  her  bor- 
ders slavery  was  a  peculiarly  ** domestic  institution;**  for 
while  she  had  more  slaveholders  than  any  other  State, 
yet,  as  a  rule,  the  holdings  of  the  individual  were  smaller. 
The  details  of  ownership  are  worth  considering.  Of 
her  52, 188  holders  of  slaves,  1 1,085  of  these  owned  but  one 
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each;  5,989,  but  two;  4»474,  btit  three;  3,807,  but  four; 
3,233,  but  five  each.  These  figures  show  that  about  one- 
fifth  of  her  slaveholders  owned  but  a  single  slave,  and 
that  of  three-fifths  of  them,  each  owned  five  or  less. 
Those  owning  six  each  were  2,824;  those  seven,  2,393; 
those  eight,  1,984;  those  nine,  1,788.  The  owners  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  each  were  5,086;  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  were  3,088;  from  twenty  to  thirty  were  3,017;  from 
thirty  to  forty  were  1,291;  from  forty  to  fifty  were  609; 
from  fifty  to  seventy  were  503 ;  from  70  to  100  were  243 ; 
from  100  to  200  were  105;  from  200  to  300  were  but 
eight,  and  from  300  to  500  but  one. 

The  distribution  of  slaveholders,  slaves  and  free  ne- 
groes among  the  seven  natural  grand  divisions  of  Virginia 
in  i860,  is  suggestively  presented  in  the  following  table, 
showing  numbers  of  slaveholders  and  of  negroes  (slave 
and  free)  in  Virgpinia  in  i860,  by  grand  divisions  of  the 
State,  and  number  of  counties  in  each  grand  division: 


I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5 

6. 

7. 


Counties. 

Slaveholders. 

Slaves. 

Free  Negroes. 

Tidewater, 

30 

14,862 

149,018 

28.646 

Midland. 

35 

17,841 

190.489 

15.746 

Piedmont, 

14 

9,182 

88.690 

5,ao6 

Blue  Ridge, 

3 

331 

1.284 

99 

The  Valley. 

17 

6,235 

41,376 

5.803 

Appalachia, 

18 

3»444 

13.211 

X.465 

Trans-Appal' 

a. 

41 

1.532 

6,797 

x,o8i 

Totals.  148  52.128  49^1865  57.374 


The  following  table  presents  the  same  facts  for  the 
portions  of  the  State  in  i860  that  were  organized  into  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  December  31,  1862,  and  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  State,  June  19,  1863: 

Counties.  Slaveholders.  Slaves.  Free  Negroes. 

1.  The  Valley,            2                    967  5.610               797 

2.  Appalachia,            9                  1.132  6,060               922 

3.  Trans-Appal*a.     39                 1.506  6.706            1,054 

Totals.  50  3.605  18.376  2.773 

These  tables  furnish  a  key  to  many  of  the  political  and 
military  happenings  in  Virginia  during  the  civil  war. 
They  show  that  tiie  slave  population  of  Virginia  was 
mainly  confined  to  the  region  east  of  the  Appalachian 
mountains.  In  Tidewater,  where  slavery  was  first 
planted  within  the    limits  of  the   Union,   there   were 
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numerous  large  plantations,  but  many  of  the  slaves  of 
that  region  and  many  of  its  large  number  of  free  negroes 
were  fotmd  within  its  commercial  and  manufacturing 
cities.  The  area  of  Midland  was  but  little  more  than 
that  of  Tidewater,  but  its  slaveholders  and  slaves  were 
considerably  more  ntmierous,  for  in  its  industries  slave 
labor  was  profitable.  The  Piedmont  country,  the  four- 
teen counties  east  of  and  adjacent  to  the  Blue  ridge,  was 
throughout  a  prosperous  agricultural  region,  while  most 
of  its  counties  southwest  of  the  Rappahannock  basin 
were  extensively  engaged  in  the  production  of  heavy 
tobaccos,  hence  slave  labor  was  there  found  profitable. 
The  three  elevated  cotmties  upon  the  plateau  of  the  Blue 
ridge  were  mainly  devoted  to  grazing;  consequently 
their  slave  population  was  small.  The  seventeen  coun- 
ties of  the  Great  Valley  of  Virginia  were  all  famous  for 
the  production  of  cereals,  and  for  their  dairying  and  graz- 
ing interests,  while  large  crops  of  tobacco  were  grown  in 
all  the  counties  southwest  of  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. Its  people  were  thrifty,  and  a  few  slaves 
were  owned  upon  most  of  its  large  farms.  The  Appa- 
lachian country,  while  traversed  by  many  ranges  of 
moimtains,  was  also  striped  with  fertile  valleys,  in  which 
lived  prosperous  graziers,  most  of  whom  held  families  of 
slaves.  Virginia's  forty-one  Trans- Appalachian  counties 
were  mainly  a  forest-covered  and  thinly-peopled  region, 
and  few  slaves  were  there  held  except  in  the  valley  of  the 
Big  ICanawha  and  along  the  Ohio  below  the  mouth  of 
that  river.  In  proportion  to  the  population,  the  number 
of  slaves  was  extremely  small,  and  especially  was  this 
true  in  the  part  of  the  State  which  extended  northward 
between  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  almost  to  Lake  Erie. 

The  people  of  the  two  ValleyB  and  of  the  nine  Appa- 
lachian counties  that  were  subsequently  embraced  in  West 
Virginia,  remained,  by  a  large  majority,  loyal  to  the  State 
during  the  war;  and,  in  a  large  degree,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Trans- Appalachian  counties  in  and  southwest 
of  the  Big  Kanawha  basin.  The  West  Virginia  seces- 
sionists, those  that  by  act  of  Congress,  when  its  member- 
ship was  almost  exclusively  Northern,  seceded  from  Vir- 
ginia in  1 86 1,  were  mainly  confined  to  the  Trans- Appa- 
lachian counties  of  Northwestern  Virginia,  where  there 
were  but  few  slaves  and  still  fewer  slaveholders,  and 
where  the  larger  portion  of  the  population  was  more  in 
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sympathy  with  the  adjacent  States  of  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania than  with  the  rest  of  Virginia.  These  people,  by 
mere  act  of  Congress  and  without  her  consent,  deprived 
Virginia  of  over  one-third  of  her  territory  and  nearly 
one-fourth  of  her  population. 

The  humane  and  kindly  character  of  African  slavery  in 
Virginia  was  eloquently  attested  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  war,  almost  without  exception,  the  slaves  remained 
faithful  and  loyal  to  their  masters;  that  none  rose  in 
insurrection,  and  that  but  few,  if  any,  were  guilty  of 
crimes  against  person  or  property  when,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  white  male  population 
of  the  State  in  the  Confederate  armies,  the  country  and 
the  helpless  portion  of  its  population  were  entirely  at 
their  mercy.  The  kindly  relations  of  the  two  races  in 
Virginia  are  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  large  numbers  of 
free  negroes,  descendants  of  former  slaves,  that  were 
allowed  to  live  peacefully  and  contentedly,  prior  to  i860, 
in  every  part  of  the  commonwealth. 

In  the  winter  of  1857-58,  John  Brown,  who  had 
been  a  leader  in  and  a  promoter  of  lawlessness  during 
the  troubles  in  Kansas — ^undertaken,  as  he  himself  con- 
fessed, for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  public  mind  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  that  he  might  perfect  organiza- 
tions to  bring  about  servile  insurrections  in  the  slave 
States — collected  a  number  of  young  men  in  that  terri- 
tory, including  several  of  his  sons,  and,  with  the  use  of 
funds  and  arms  that  had  been  furnished  for  his  Kansas 
operations,  placed  these  men  under  military  instruction, 
by  one  of  their  number,  at  Springdale,  in  Iowa.  In  the 
spring  of  1858  he  took  these  men  to  Chatham,  in  Canada 
West,  where,  on  the  8th  of  May,  he  assembled  a  * 'pro- 
visional constitutional  convention,"  made  up  of  those  he 
brought  with  him  and  a  number  of  resident  free  negroes. 
On  the  day  of  its  assembling,  this  convention  adopted  a 
**  provisional  constitution  and  ordinances  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States,**  the  preamble  of  which  began: 
"Whereas  slavery,  throughout  its  entire  existence  in  the 
United  States,  is  none  other  than  a  most  barbarous, 
unprovoked,  and  unjustifiable  war  of  one  portion  of  its 
citizens  upon  another  portion.  .  .  .  Therefore,  we,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  the  oppressed  people  who 
.  .  .  are  declared  to  have  no  rights  which  the  white  man 
is  bound  to  respect  .  .  .  ordain  and  establish  for  our- 
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selves  the  following  provisional  constitution  and  ordi- 
nances, the  better  to  protect  our  persons,  property,  lives 
and  liberties,  and  govern  our  actions.**  On  the  loth, 
after  appointing  a  committee  with  full  power  to  fill  all  the 
executive,  legislative,  judicial  and  military  offices  named 
in  the  constitution  adopted,  this  convention  adjourned, 
sine  die^  and  Brown  took  his  Kansas  party  to  Ohio,  where 
he  disbanded  them  subject  to  call,  but  sending  his  Capt 
John  E.  Cook,  of  Connecticut  (who  was  subsequently 
executed^,  to  stay  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  and  make  him- 
self familiar  with  the  surrounding  cotintry  and  its  citizens, 
and  especially  with  the  negro  slaves,  for  the  information 
of  his  leader. 

Brown,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Isaac  Smith,  ap- 
peared in  the  neighborhood  of  Harper's  Ferry  about  the 
istof  July,  1859,  and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  he 
extended  his  examination  of  the  country  for  future  stra- 
tegic purposes,  as  far  up  the  Shenandoah  valley  as  Staun- 
ton, concealing  his  purposes  by  giving  out  that  he  was  a 
farmer  from  New  York,  with  his  two  sons  and  a  son-in- 
law,  desiring  to  rent  or  purchase  land.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Harper's  Ferry  he  rented  the  small  Kennedy 
farm  in  Maryland,  some  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Har- 
per's Ferry,  where  he  did  some  little  farming,  and,  to 
explain  his  secret  movements,  said  he  was  accustomed  to 
mining  operations,  and  expected  to  find  valuable  mineral 
deposits  in  that  mountain  region.  In  the  meantime  he 
kept  two  or  three  of  his  party,  under  assumed  names,  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  who  there  received  arms,  ammuni- 
tion and  other  military  stores,  which  had  been  collected 
for  use  in  Kansas,  and  forwarded  them  from  time  to  time 
to  Brown*s  habitation. 

On  October  10,  1859,  from  **  Headquarters  War  Depart- 
ment, Provisional  Army,  Harper's  Ferry,"  John  Brown, 
commander-in-chief,  issued  his  **Greneral  Order  No.  i," 
organizing  **the  divisions  of  the  provisional  army  and 
the  coalition,"  providing  for  company,  battalion,  regi- 
ment, brigade  and  general  staff  organization.  It  is  prob- 
able that  at  the  time  of  issuing  this  order  Brown  had  with 
him,  at  the  Kennedy  farm,  his  whole  band  of  followers, 
including  his  spy  Cook,  and  there  formulated  his  final 
plans  of  invasion ;  and  that  soon  thereafter  he  removed 
to  a  schoolhouse  nearer  Harper's  Ferry,  the  hundreds  of 
carbines,  pistols,  spears  or  pikes,  and  a  quantity  of  car- 
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tridges,  powder,  percussion  caps,  and  other  military  sup- 
plies>  that  he  had  gathered  for  arming  the  negroes  when 
they  rose  to  insurrection  in  response  to  his  call  and 
movements. 

About  II  p.  m.,  Sunday,  October  i6,  1859,  Brown, 
accompanied  by  14  white  men  from  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  Indiana  and  Can- 
ada, and  s  negroes  from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  some  20  insurgents,  all  fully  armed,  crossed  the 
Potomac  into  Virginia  at  Harper's  Ferry,  overpowered  the 
watchmen  at  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  bridge,  the 
United  States  armory  and  arsenal  near  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  and  the  rifle  factory  above  the  town  on  the  Shenan- 
doah, and  placed  guards  at  those  points  and  at  the  street 
comers  of  the  town.  Brown  established  himself  in  the 
thick-walled  brick  building  at  the  armory  gate,  one  room 
of  which  was  the  quarters  of  the  watchman  and  the  other 
contained  a  fire-engine ;  he  then  sent  six  men,  including 
the  spy  Cook,  under  Captain  Stevens,  to  seize  the  principal 
citizens  in  the  neighborhood  and  incite  the  negroes  to 
rise  in  insurrection.'  This  party  broke  into  the  house  of 
Col.  L.  W.  Washington,  about  five  miles  from  Harper's 
Ferry,  about  i  :3o  a.  m.  of  the  1 7th,  and  forced  him  and 
four  of  his  servants  to  accompany  them  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  he  in  his  own  carriage  and  followed  by  one  of  his 
farm  wagons,  which  they  seized.  On  their  way  back,  at 
about  3  a.  m.,  they  captured  Mr.  AUstadt  and  six  of  his 
servants,  placing  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  latter.  On 
reaching  Harper's  Ferry,  Cook  and  five  of  the  captured 
slaves  were  sent  with  Colonel  Washington's  four-horse 
wagon  to  bring  forward  the  arms,  etc.,  deposited  at  the 
schoolhouse  in  Maryland. 

In  the  meantime  Brown  halted,  for  a  time,  an  east- 
bound  passenger  train  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  one  of 
his  men  killing  the  railroad  guard  at  the  bridge;  he  also 
captured,  as  they  appeared  on  the  streets  in  the  early 
morning,  some  40  citizens  of  Harper's  Ferry,  whom  he 
confined,  with  Messrs.  Washington  and  AUstadt,  in  one 
room  of  the  gate  or  engine  house  which  he  had  selected 
as  his  fort  or  point  of  defense. 

News  of  these  occurrences  spread  rapidly,  and  citizens 
and  citizen  soldiery,  with  arms,  hastened  from  all  the 
surrounding  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  resist  this 
high-handed  invasion  of  their  homes  and  States.    About 
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•II  a.  m.,  of  the  17th,  the  Jefferson  Guards,  from  Charles- 
town,  arrived,  soon  followed  by  the  Hamtramck  and  the 
Shepherdstown  troop,  from  Shepherdstown,  and  Alburtis* 
company  from  Martinsbnrg.  These,  under  the  command 
of  Col.  R.  A.  Baylor,  forced  the  insurgents  within  the 
armory  enclosure,  which  they  surrotmded  by  a  cordon  of 
pickets.  Brown  then  withdrew  his  men  into  the  gate 
house,  which  he  proceeded  to  loophole  and  fortify,  taking 
with  him  ten  of  the  most  prominent  of  his  Virginia  and 
Maryland  captives,  which  he  termed  * 'hostages,**  to 
insure  the  safety  of  his  band.  Prom  openings  in  the 
building  the  insurgents  fired  upon  all  white  people  that 
came  in  sight. 

After  sunset  of  the  17th,  Capt  B.  B.  Washington's 
company  from  Winchester,  and  three  companies  from 
Frederick  City,  Md.,  under  Colonel  Shriver,  arrived; 
later  came  companies  from  Baltimore,  under  Gren. 
C.  C.  Edgerton,  and  a  detachment  of  United  States 
marines,  commanded  by  Lieut.  J.  Green  and  Major  Rus- 
sell, accompanied  by  Lieut.  -Col.  R.  E.  Lee,  of  the  Second 
United  States  cavalry  (with  his  aide,  Lieut.  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart,  of  the  First  United  States  cavalry),  who,  happen- 
ing to  be  at  Arlington,  his  home,  near  Washington,  had 
been  ordered  to  take  command  at  Harper's  Ferry,  recap- 
ture the  government  armory  and  arsenal,  and  restore 
order.  Colonel  Lee  halted  the  Baltimore  troops  at  Sandy 
Hook,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
directed  the  United  States  artillery  companies  (ordered 
from  Fort  Monroe)  to  halt  in  Baltimore,  then  crossed  to 
Harper's  Ferry  with  the  marines,  disposed  them  in  the 
armory  grounds  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  awaited  dawn  of  the  i8th  before  attacking 
Brown's  stronghold,  for  fear  of  sacrificing  the  lives  of 
the  * 'hostages"  in  a  midnight  attack. 

Soon  after  daylight  of  the  i8th,  after  having  posted  the 
volunteer  troops  so  as  to  completely  invest  the  armory 
grounds,  and  prepared  for  an  assault  upon  Brown's  fort  by 
the  marines,  Lee,  under  a  flag  by  Lieutenant  Stuart,  made 
a  written  demand  upon  Brown  to  surrender  himself,  his 
associates  and  the  prisoners  they  had  taken,  with  the 
assurance  that  **if  they  will  peaceably  surrender  them- 
selves and  restore  the  pillaged  property,  they  shall  be 
kept  in  safety  to  await  orders  of  the  President.  .  .  .  That 
if  he  is  compelled  to  take  them  by  force  he   cannot 
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answer  for  their  safety."  Stuart  was  instructed  to 
receive  no  counter  propositions  from  Brown,  and  to  say 
that  if  they  accepted  the  proflEered  terms  they  must  im- 
mediately give  up  their  arms  and  release  their  prisoners. 
As  Lee  expected,  Brown  spumed  the  offered  terms  of 
surrender.  At  a  given  signal  to  this  effect  from  Stuart, 
Lee  ordered  forward  twelve  marines,  led  by  Lieutenant 
Green,  that  he  had  put  under  cover  near  the  engine- 
house,  three  of  them  supplied  with  sledge  hammers  to 
break  in  the  doors,  to  attack  Brown's  party  with  bayonets, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  citizens  held  captive,  nor 
the  captured  slaves  unless  they  resisted.  The  storming 
party  quickly  attacked  the  doors,  but  Brown  had  bar- 
ricaded them  inside  with  the  fire-engine  and  fastened 
them  bv  ropes,  so  the  sledges  were  of  no  avail.  Lee  then 
ordered  forward  reserves,  with  a  heavy  ladder  for  a 
battering  ram,  with  which  a  portion  of  the  door  was 
dashed  in  and  admission  gained.  Up  to  that  time 
Brown's  fire  had  been  harmless,  but  at  the  threshold  one 
marine  was  mortally  wounded.  The  others  quickly  ended 
the  contest,  bayoneting  the  insurrectionists  that  resisted. 
Lieutenant  Green  cutting  down  Brown  with  his  sword. 
The  whole  affair  was  over  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  cap- 
tured citizens  and  slaves  were  released.  A  party  of  ma- 
rines under  Stuart  was  then  sent  to  the  Kennedy  farm, 
which  captured  pikes  (said  to  have  been  over  i,ooo), 
blankets,  tools,  tents,  and  other  necessaries  for  a  cam- 
paign, which  Brown  had  there  stored.  A  party  of  Mary- 
land troops  secured  from  the  schoolhouse,  where  Brown 
had  deposited  them,  boxes  of  carbines  and  revolvers,  and 
the  horses  and  wagon  of  Colonel  Washington,  which 
Brown  had  sent  there  to  bring  his  military  supplies  to 
Harper's  Ferry. 

Colonel  Lee  in  his  official  report  to  Col.  S.  Cooper, 
adjutant-general  of  the  United  States  army,  dated  Octo- 
ber 19th,  stated,  from  information  in  papers  taken  from 
the  insurgents  and  from  their  statements :  *  *  It  appears  that 
the  party  consisted  of  19  men — 14  white  and  5  black. 
They  were  headed  by  John  Brown,  of  some  notoriety 
in  Kansas,  who  in  June  last  located  himself  in  Maryland, 
at  the  Kennedy  farm,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in 
preparing  to  capture  the  United  States  works  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  He  avows  that  his  object  was  the  liberation  of 
the  slaves  of    Virgpinia  and  of  the  whole    South,    and 
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acknowledges  that  he  has  been  disappointed  in  his 
expectations  of  aid  from  the  black  as  well  as  the  white 
population,  both  in  the  Southern  and  Northern  States. 
The  blacks  whom  he  forced  from  their  homes  in  this 
neighborhood,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  gave  him  no  vol- 
untary assistance.  The  servants  .  .  .  retained  at  the 
armory,  took  no  part  in  the  conflict  .  .  .  and  returned 
to  their  homes  as  soon  as  released.  The  result  proves 
the  plan  was  the  attempt  of  a  fanatic  or  madman,  which 
could  only  end  in  failure ;  and  its  temporary  success  was 
owing  to  the  panic  and  confusion  he  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing by  magnifying  his  numbers." 

Lee,  by  order  of  Secretary  of  War  John  B.  Floyd, 
turned  over  to  the  United  States  marshal  and  to  the 
sheriflE  of  Jefferson  county,  Va.,  Brown  and  two 
white  men  and  two  negroes.  Ten  of  the  white  men  and 
two  of  the  negroes  associated  with  Brown  were  killed 
during  the  combat  with  them;  one  white  man,  Cook, 
escaped,  but  was  subsequently  captured  and  executed; 
and  one  negro  was  unaccounted  for.  The  insurgents 
killed  three  white  men,  Mr.  F.  Beckham,  the  mayor  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  Mr.  G.  W.  Turner,  one  of  the  first  citi- 
zens of  Jefferson  county,  and  Private  Quinn  of  the  marine 
corps,  and  a  negro  railroad  porter;  they  wounded  eight 
white  citizens  and  one  of  the  marine  corps.  After  this 
affair  was  over,  great  alarm  was  caused  by  a  report,  about 
sundown  of  the  i8th,  from  Pleasant  valley  in  Maryland, 
that  a  body  of  men  had  descended  from  the  mountains, 
and  was  massacring  the  residents  of  that  valley.  Colo- 
nel Lee,  though  incredulous,  promptly  headed  a  body  of 
marines  and  hastened  to  the  locality  named,  only  to  find 
the  alarm  false. 

In  concluding  his  report,  Colonel  Lee  expressed  his 
thanks  to  Lieutenants  Stuart  and  Green  and  Major  Rus- 
sell **for  the  aid  they  afforded  me,  and  my  entire  com- 
mendation of  the  conduct  of  the  detachment  of  marines, 
who  were  at  all  times  ready  and  prompt  in  the  execution 
of  any  duty.  The  promptness  with  which  the  volunteer 
troops  repaired  to  the  scene  of  disturbance,  and  the  alac- 
rity they  displayed  to  suppress  the  gross  outrage  against 
law  and  order,  I  know  will  elicit  your  hearty  approba- 
tion. "  He  enclosed  to  Cooper  a  printed  copy  of  the  pro- 
visional constitution  and  ordinances  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  there  was  found  a  large  num- 
ber prepared  for  issue  by  the  insurgents. 
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During  the  afternoon  of  October  i8th,  Gov.  Henry  A. 
Wise  arrived  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  took  precautions  for 
the  protection  of  Virginia  and  the  execution  of  her  laws, 
Brown,  having  been  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  of 
Jefferson  county,  was  brought  to  trial  at  Charlestown  on 
the  following  Thursday,  October  20th,  because  on  that 
day  began  the  regular  fall  session  of  the  circuit  court. 
A  grand  jury  indicted  him  upon  the  charges  of  treason 
and  murder.  His  prosecution  was  conducted  before  an 
impartial  judge  and  jury  by  Hon.  Andrew  Hunter;  he 
was  defended  by  able  counsel  from  Virginia  and  other 
States,  including  Hon.  D.  W.  Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  and 
was  condemned  and  convicted.  His  trial  lasted  nearly 
a  month,  and,  as  Brown  himself  admitted,  was  fair  and 
impartial.  He  was  condemned  to  be  executed  on  the  2d 
of  December.  His  counsel  asked  the  Virginia  court  of 
appeals  for  a  stay  of  execution,  on  pleas  presented,  but 
this  was  refused. 

After  the  condemnation  of  Brown  and  his  associates, 
fearing  from  published  threats  that  an  attempt  might  be 
made  by  Northern  syinpathizers  to  rescue  them,  Gov- 
ernor Wise  ordered  Virginia  troops  to  Charlestown  to 
guard  the  prisoners  until  after  their  execution.  Toward 
the  last  of  November  about  1,000  were  there  assembled, 
among  them  the  cadets  of  the  Virginia  military  institute, 
under  command  of  Col.  F.  H.  Smith,  the  superintendent. 
Maj.  T.  J.  Jackson,  the  famous  ** Stonewall"  Jackson  of 
the  war,  was  present  in  command  of  the  cadet  battery. 
He  witnessed  the  execution  of  Brown  about  midday, 
December  2,  1859.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife  he  wrote  of 
Brown,  **he  behaved  with  unflinching  firmness, "  and  of 
the  execution:  **My  command  was  in  front  of  the 
cadets,  all  facing  south.  One  howitzer  I  assigned  to  Mr. 
Truehart,  on  the  left  of  the  cadets,  and  with  the  other  I 
remained  on  the  right  Other  troops  occupied  different 
positions  around  the  scaffold,  and  altogether  it  was  an 
imposing  but  very  solemn  scene.  I  was  much  impressed 
with  the  thought  that  before  me  stood  a  man,  in  the  full 
vigor  of  health,  who  must  in  a  few  moments  enter  eter- 
nity. I  sent  up  the  petition  that  he  might  be  saved. 
Awful  was  the  thought  that  he  might  in  a  few  minutes 
receive  the  sentence,  'Depart,  ye  wicked,  into  everlasting 
fire!'  I  hope  that  he  was  prepared  to  die,  but  I  am 
doubtful." 
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On  the  day  of  Brown's  execution,  bells  were  tolled  and 
minute  guns  fired  in  many  places  in  the  North,  and 
church  services  and  public  meetings  were  held  for  the 
purpose  of  glorifying  his  deeds  and  sanctifpng  the  cause 
he  represented,  recognizing  in  him  a  martyr  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  abolitionists.  Eventually  his  name  became 
the  slogan  under  which,  as  a  battle  hymn,  the  Northern 
troops  invaded  and  overran  the  South. 

In  reference  to  Brown's  invasion  of  Virginia,  Hon. 
A.  H.  Stephens,  in  his  history  of  the  United  States,  says: 
•*This  act  greatly  inflamed  the  Southern  mind,  especially 
as  it  was  lauded  by  the  official  authorities  of  those  North- 
em  States  which  had  refused  to  comply  with  their  obli- 
gations under  the  Constitution  in  the  matter  of  the  ren- 
dition of  fugitive  slaves." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  men  who  appeared  upon 
the  scenes  of  these  opening  hostilities  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  who  subsequently  became  famous  or 
celebrated  characters  in  the  great  drama  of  the  civil  war. 
Among  those  who  became  Confederate  generals  were: 
S.  Cooper,  R.  E.  Lee,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  John  B.  Floyd 
and  Henry  A.  Wise ;  and  among  colonels,  C.  J.  Faulk- 
ner and  A.  R.  Boteler.  In  the  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  appointed  by  resolution  of  December  14, 
1859,  to  inquire  into  the  facts  attending  this  invasion, 
were  Hons.  Jefferson  Davis  and  J.  M.  Mason,  and  this 
committee  had  before  it  as  witnesses,  Hons.  W.  H.  Sew- 
ard, J.  R.  Giddings,  Henry  Wilson  and  Andrew  Hunter. 
John  A.  Andrews,  of  Massachusetts,  secured  funds  to  pay 
Brown's  counsel. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PROM  JOHN  BROWN'S  EXECUTION  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
INVASION  — THE  ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  LIN- 
COLN— MEETING  OF  THE  VIRGINIA  CONVENTION- 
GOVERNOR  LETCHER'S  REPLY  TO  THE  CALL  FOR 
TROOPS  —  SEIZURE  OF  HARPER'S  FERRY— UNION 
WITH  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES. 

THE  United  States  Congress  met  on  December  5, 
1859,  three  days  after  the  execution  of  John  Brown. 
The  most  intense  excitement  prevailed  throughout 
the  Union,  inflamed  by  Brown's  execution  and  the 
events  that  preceded  it.  The  House  of  Representatives 
did  not  succeed  in  electing  a  speaker  until  February  i, 
i860,  having  spent  two  months  in  wrangling  over  the 
questions  of  slavery.  State  rights  and  secession.  A  Re- 
publican, Pennington  of  New  Jersey,  was  elected  speaker. 
On  December  ist,  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  met 
in  regular  session,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Governor 
Wise  proceeded  to  reorganize  the  militia  of  the  State,  to 
provide  for  volunteer  military  companies,  the  collection 
of  munitions  of  war,  and  in  general  for  putting  the  State 
in  a  condition  of  defense.  The  people,  although  almost 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  Union,  seconded  the  action 
of  the  legislature  by  encouraging  home  manufactures  of 
every  kind  and  advocating  non-intercourse  with  the  North 
because  of  its  attitude  on  the  vital  questions  of  the  day. 
On  the  i6th  of  December,  others  of  Brown's  conspira- 
tors were  hanged  at  Charlestown,  which  was  still  guarded 
by  a  number  of  volunteer  military  companies  assembled 
by  Governor  Wise.  This  again  attracted  attention  to 
Virginia,  and  added  to  the  political  excitement  which  had 
been  somewhat  quieted  after  the  execution  of  Brown. 

On  January  i,  i860,  John  Letcher,  who  had  been 
elected,  as  a  decidedly  Union  man,  on  May  26,  1859,  was 
inaugurated  governor  of  Virginia.  He  sent  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  the  general  assembly,  recommending  the  adoption 
of  resolutions  for  calling  a  convention  of  the  States  of  the 
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Union  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  country  and  pro- 
vide some  remedy  for  the  existing  state' of  political  aflEairs, 
since,  in  his  opinion,  there  must  be  a  speedy  settlement 
of  the  slavery  controversy  if  the  Union  was  to  be  pre- 
served, to  which  end  everything  should  be  done  **con- 
sistent  with  honor,  patriotism  and  duty."  At  the  same 
time  he  urged  the  promotion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  mili- 
tary organizations  of  the  State,  the  enlargement  of  the 
Virginia  military  institute,  and  the  purchase  of  munitions 
of  war.  The  general  assembly  invited  Col.  R.  E.  Lee, 
of  the  United  States  army,  who  was  at  Arlington  on  fur- 
lough, to  come  to  Richmond  and  give  advice  concerning 
the  organizing  of  the  Virginia  militia. 

By  official  reports  submitted  to  this  general  assembly, 
it  appears  that  in  1859  the  real  estate  in  the  common- 
wealth was  valued  at  $374,939,889;  the  slaves  at  $313, - 
148,275 ;  and  all  the  property  of  the  people,  including  the 
preceding,  at  $1,143,676,088,  which,  if  equally  divided 
among  the  whites  of  the  State,  would  give  to  each  $1,051. 
The  debt  of  Virginia,  incurred  for  public  improvements, 
in  most  of  which  the  State  owned  a  three-fifths  interest, 
was  $29,106,559. 

The  beginning  of  i860,  the  year  for  the  election  of  a 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  to  suc- 
ceed Buchanan  and  Breckinridge,  found  the  House  of 
Representatives  still  unorganized,  after  a  month  of  effort, 
and  Congress  and  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  as 
well  as  the  legislatures  of  the  other  States  that  were  in  ses- 
sion, engaged  in  the  excited  discussion  of  the  questions  of 
slavery.  State  rights  and  secession,  to  the  exclusion  of 
nearly  all  other  topics.  Upon  these  issues  the  people 
divided  and  subdivided,  until  four  parties,  instead  of  the 
usual  two,  prepared  to  nominate  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President.  The  Democratic  party  in  Virginia 
met  in  convention  at  Richmond,  February  i6th,  and  after 
a  discordant  session  appointed  delegates,  with  a  diver- 
sity of  opinions  upon  the  vital  questions  of  the  day,  to  a 
national  convention.  The  Constitutional  Union  party  in 
Virginia,  the  one  embracing  most  of  the  Whigs  and  all 
those  opposed  to  disunion  and  secession,  met  in  Rich- 
mond, February  28th,  and  elected  delegates  to  a  national 
convention. 

The  Democratic  party  met  in  national  convention,  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  April  23d,  and,  after  many  ballots  and 
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much  rancorous  debate,  instead  of  nominating  candidates, 
split  into  two  wings,  one  of  which  met  in  Baltimore,  on  the 
23d  of  June,  nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
for  President,  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  for 
Vice-President,  and  declared  in  favor  of  leaving  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  to  the  voters  of  each 
Territory,  or  to  the  supreme  court.  The  Southern 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party  met  June  28th,  nominated 

John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  for  President,  and 
oseph  Lane,  of  Oregon,  for  Vice-President,  and  declared 
that  neither  Congress  nor  a  Territorial  legislature  had  the 
right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a  Territory,  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Federal  government  to  protect  slavery  in 
the  Territories  when  necessary.  The  convention  of  the 
Constitutional  Union  party  met  in  Baltimore,  May  9th, 
and  nominated  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  for  President, 
and  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, announcing  for  its  broad  platform,  **the  Union,  the 
Constitution  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws."  The 
Republican  party  held  its  convention  in  Chicago,  May 
1 8th,  and  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois  (a  son 
of  Kentucky  and  a  grandson  of  Virginia),  for  President, 
and  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  for  Vice-President,  and 
declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
the  Territories  by  congressional  action. 

The  candidates  nominated  and  the  platform  of  each 
party  defined,  a  fierce  political  contest  was  waged  through- 
out the  extent  of  the  Union,  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  September  and  October.  The  election  was  held 
on  November  6th,  with  these  results :  Lincoln  and  Ham- 
lin received  180  electoral  votes,  from  eighteen  States  all 
lying  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line;  Breckinridge 
and  Lane  received  72  votes,  all  from  Southern  States, 
including  Delaware  and  Maryland;  Bell  and  Everett 
received  the  votes,  39  in  number,  of  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee;  while  Douglas  and  Johnson  received  12 
votes,  those  of  the  single  State  of  Missouri.  Lincoln 
was  declared  elected,  as  he  had  a  majority  of  the  votes 
in  the  electoral  college,  but  only  1,857,610  votes  of  the 
people,  against  2,804,560  which  were  divided  among  the 
three  other  candidates. 

This  election  of  sectional  candidates  by  purely  sectional 
votes  produced  the  most  intense  excitement  throughout 
the  Southern  States  and  among  all  the  people  without 
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respect  to  thfeir  previous  party  associations.  A  number 
of  these  States  promptly  called  conventions  to  take  ac- 
tion as  to  their  future  policy.  Congress  met  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  i860,  and  heard  a  message  from  President  Bu- 
chanan, in  which  he  argued  against  the  right  of  secession 
but  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  coerce 
the  States  to  obedience  to  its  mandates  by  military  force. 
On  the  6th  the  House  of  Representatives  appointed  a 
select  committee  of  thirty-three,  to  take  measures  for  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Union;  on  the  loth,  Howell  Cobb,  of 
Georgia,  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  treasury;  on  the 
12th,  Lieut. -Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  of  Virginia,  com- 
manding the  army  of  the  United  States,  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington, by  order  of  the  President,  to  advise  in  reference 
to  military  affairs;  on  the  14th,  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michi- 
gan,  resigned  as  secretary  of  state;  on  the  20th,  South 
Carolina  adopted  an  ordinance  of  secession;  on  the  ^sth, 
Maj.  Robert  Anderson  transferred  the  Federal  garrison 
from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  har- 
bor; on  the  27  th,  South  Carolina  occupied  Castle  Pinckney 
and  Fort  Moultrie,  captured  the  United  States  revenue 
cutter  William  Aiken,  and  her  three  commissioners 
arrived  in  Washington  to  treat,  as  representatives  of  an 
independent  State,  with  the  Federal  executive.  On  the 
29th,  John  B.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  resigned  as  secretary  of 
war,  because  President  Buchanan  would  not  order  Major 
Anderson  to  return  to  Fort  Moultrie.  On  the  30th,  South 
Carolina  took  possession  of  the  United  States  arsenal  at 
Charleston.  This  rapid  succession  of  disintegrating 
events  marked  the  close  of  i860.  Between  the  2d  and 
7th  of  January,  1861,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama 
and  Florida  took  possession  of  a  number  of  United  States 
forts  and  arsenals  within  their  borders,' although  none  of 
these  except  South  Carolina  had  as  yet  seceded.  On  the 
8th,  Jacob  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  secretary  of  the 
interior,  resigned  from  Buchanan's  cabinet.  Mississippi 
adopted  an  ordinance  of  secession  on  the  9th,  Florida  on 
the  loth,  Alabama  on  the  nth,  Georgia  on  the  19th  and 
Louisiana  on  the  26th,  followed  by  Texas,  February  ist. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  the  Star  of  the  West,  bringing 
relief  to  Fort  Sumter,  was  fired  on  and  driven  back  from 
Charleston.  The  States  which  seceded  quickly  seized 
other  United  States  forts  and  property,  and  the  United 
States  sent  reinforcements  to  forts  within  these  States 
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still  in  its  possession,  the  surrender  of  which  had  been 
demanded  by  authorities  of  the  States  in  which  they 
were  situated. 

In  the  midst  of  this  stirring  and  rapid  sequence  of 
events,  Grov.  John  Letcher,  by  proclamation,  convened 
the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  in  extra  session,  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1861,  to  consider  the  critical  political  con- 
dition of  the  country.  On  the  14th  that  body  ordered  an 
election,  on  the  following  4th  of  February,  of  delegates 
to  a  convention  of  the  State,  the  people  at  the  same  time 
to  vote  on  the  question  as  to  whether  any  ordinance 
changing  the  relations  of  Virginia  to  the  other  States  of 
the  Union  should  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  for  ap- 
proval or  rejection.  On  the  19th  the  general  assembly 
invited  the  other  States  of  the  Union  to  meet  it  in  a 
peace  conference,  at  Washington,  that  should  endeavor  to 
heal  the  dissensions  then  prevailing,  and  appointed  ex- 
President  John  Tyler,  Hons.  William  C.  Rives,  John  W. 
Brockenbrough,  George  W.  Summers,  and  James  A.  Sed- 
don,  some  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens,  as  delegates 
to  that  conference.  It  also  appointed  ex-President  Tyler 
a  commissioner  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  Judge  John  Robertson  a  commissioner  to  the  States 
that  had  seceded,  to  request  each  of  these  to  abstain  from 
acts  likely  to  bring  on  a  collision  of  arms  pending  Vir- 
ginia's efforts  to  secure  peace.  On  February  4th  this 
peace  conference  met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  with  rep- 
resentatives present  from  thirteen  of  the  free  States  and 
seven  of  the  border  slave  States.  On  the  same  day  the 
Southern  slave  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  seven 
border  States  that  had  not  seceded,  met  in  convention  at 
Montgomery  Ala.  Subsequently,  during  the  conference 
at  Washington,  delegates  appeared  from  other  States  until 
twenty-one  were  represented.  That  conference  sub- 
mitted a  plan  of  reconciliation  to  Congress  which  was 
rejected,  and  soon  thereafter  Congress  adjourned. 

On  February  13th  the  delegates  that  had  been  elected 
to  the  Virginia  convention  met  at  Richmond.  On 
March  4th  Abraham  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  On  the  6th  the  Virginia  com- 
missioners to  the  peace  convention  at  Washington  sub- 
mitted a  report,  through  Governor  Letcher,  to  the  Vir- 
ginia convention,  setting  forth  the  unsatisfactory  results 
of  the  conference.     On  the  8th  of  April  the  Virginia 
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convention,  still  anxiously  seeking  to  secure  peace, 
selected  three  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  Alex- 
ander H.  H.  Stuart,  William  Ballard  Preston  and  George 
W.  Randolph,  to  visit  Washington  and  confer  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  in  reference  to  the  course  he  intended  to 
pursue  in  dealing  with  the  Confederate  States.  This  dele- 
gation met  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  12th,  and  on  the  next 
day,  by  appointment,  had  a  conference  with  him,  during 
which  he  read  and  handed  them  a  paper  setting  forth 
his  views  and  declaring  his  intention  to  coerce  the  seced- 
ing States  into  obedience  to  Federal  authority.  That 
same  day  Fort  Simiter  surrendered  to  the  Confederate 
States. 

On  the  isth  of  April,  President  Lincoln  issued  a  call 
for  75, 000  militia,  apportioned  among  the  States,  to  serve 
for  three  months,  to  suppress  combinations  against  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas.  He  also  summoned  the  Congress  to  meet  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1 86 1.  That  there  might  be  no  misunder- 
standing of  the  object  of  his  call  for  troops,  Lincoln  stated 
in  his  proclamation:  **I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the 
first  service  assigned  to  the  forces  hereby  called  forth  will 
probably  be  to  repossess  the  forts,  places  and  property 
which  have  been  seized  from  the  Union."  In  pursuance 
of  Lincoln's  call,  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  Gov- 
ernor Letcher: 

War  Department,  Washington,  April  15,  1861. 
To  His  Excellency  the  Grovemor  of  Virginia: 

Sir:  Under  the  act  of  Congress  for  calling  forth  "militia  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  repel  invasions, 
etc,"  approved  February  28,  1795, 1  have  the  honor  to  request  your 
Excellency  to  cause  to  lie  immediately  detached  from  me  militia 
of  your  State  the  quota  desig^nated  in  the  table  below,  to  serve  as 
infantry  or  riflemen  for  the  period  of  three  months,  unless  sooner 
discharged. 

YourlSxcellency  wHl  please  communicate  to  me  the  time,  at  or 
about,  which  your  quota  will  be  expected  at  its  rendezvous,  as  it 
will  be  met  as  soon  as  practicable  by  an  officer  to  muster  it  into  the 
service  and  pay  of  the  United  States. 

Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  quota  of  Virginia  called  for  in  the  table  attached 
to  this  letter  was  three  regiments,  embracing  2,340  men, 
to  rendezvous  at  Staunton,  Wheeling  and  Gordonsville. 
To  this  communication  Governor  Letcher  made  prompt 
reply,  as  follows: 
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Ezecative  Department,  Richmond,  Va.,  April  15,  1861. 
Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War: 

Sir:  I  received  yom*  telegram  of  the  1 5th,  the  genuineness  of  which 
I  doubted.  Since  that  time  I  have  received  your  communication, 
mailed  the  same  day,  in  which  I  am  requested  to  detach  from  the 
militia  of  the  State  of  Virginia  "the  quota  desig^nated  in  a  table," 
which  you  append,  "to  serve  as  infanixy  or  riflemen  for  the  period 
of  three  months,  unless  sooner  discharged." 

In  reply  to  this  communication,  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  militia 
of  Virgmia  will  not  be  furnished  to  the  powers  at  Washington  for 
any  such  use  or  purpose  as  they  have  in  view.  Your  object  is  to 
subjugate  the  Southern  States,  and  a  requisition  made  upon  me  for 
such  an  object — an  object,  in  my  judgment,  not  within  the  purview 
of  the  Constitution  or  the  act  of  1795 — ^will  not  be  complied  with. 

You  have  chosen  to  inaugurate  civil  war,  and,  having  done  so,  we 
will  meet  it  in  a  spirit  as  determined  as  the  administration  has  ex- 
hibited toward  the  South. 

Respectfully,  John  Letcher. 

Lincoln's  call  for  troops  to  invade  and  coerce  the  new- 
bom  Confederacy,  and  Letcher's  reply  to  that  call, 
wrought  an  immediate  change  in  the  current  of  public 
opinion  in  Virginia,  from  the  moimtains  to  the  sea.  At 
the  election  of  delegates  to  the  State  convention,  held  on 
the  4th  of  February,  the  best  and  ablest  men  of  the  com- 
monwealth had  been  chosen,  largely  without  regard  to 
party  affiliation,  but  because  they  were  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Union.  The  citizens  of  the  State  further 
safeguarded  their  views  upon  this  subject  by  deciding, 
by  a  large  majority,  at  the  time  of  that  election,  that  any 
action  of  the  convention  looking  to  a  change  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  States  to  the  Union  must  be  submitted  to  a 
popular  vote  for  approval  or  rejection. 

Up  to  this  time  the  convention  had  been  mainly  en- 
gaged in  efforts  to  conciliate  the  discordant  sections, 
urging  the  general  government,  which  was  now  entirely 
Northern  in  character,  to  abstain  from  hostile  action 
toward  the  seceded  States,  and  at  the  same  time  endeav- 
oring to  restrain  the  latter,  in  the  hope  that  time  and 
reflection  would  lead  to  a  reconsideration  of  their,  in  its 
opinion,  hasty  and  premature  action.  The  Confederacy 
had  sent  its  ablest  men  to  urge  Virginia  to  join  it,  satisfied 
that  unless  she  did  so  the  eflEort  to  organize  a  new  and  in- 
dependent nation  would  be  a  failure.  To  these  eminent 
men  the  convention  had  given  a  respectful  hearing,  but 
had  declined  the  proffered  alliance,  satisfied  that  if  she 
joined  the  Southern  Confederacy,  almost  her  entire  terri- 
tory would  become  the  scene  of  a  fierce  and  long-continued 
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civil  war,  the  brunt  and  burden  of  which  would  fall  upon 
her  more  heavily  than  upon  any  other  State.  But  as  the 
views  of  the  people  were  changed  by  Lincoln's  call,  so  were 
those  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  convention. 
As  soon  as  the  President's  call  for  troops  was  known,  the 
convention  met,  with  closed  doors,  and  within  two  days 
thereafter,  on  Wednesday,  April  17,  1861,  adopted  an 
ordinance  of  secession,  in  these  words: 

An  ordinance  to  repc^  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  to  resume 
all  the  rights  and  powers  ^pranted  under  said  Constitution: 

The  i>eople  of  Virginia,  m  their  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Unitea  States  of  America,  adopted  by  them  in  convention  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  Tune,  in  the  year  ot  our  Lord  one  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  having  declared  that  the  powers 
granted  under  the  said  Constitution  were  derived  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  might  be  resumed  whenever  the  same  snould 
be  perverted  to  their  injury  and  oppression,  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment having  perverted  said  powers,  not  only  to  the  injury  of  the 
people  of  Virgmia,  but  to  the  oppression  of  the  South  or  slavehold- 
me  States, 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  people  of  Virginia,  do  declare  and  ordain. 
That  the  ordinance  adopted  by  the  people  of  this  State  in  conven- 
tion, on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  oae 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  whereby  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  was  ratified,  ana  aU  acts  of  the 
general  assembly  of  this  State  ratifying  or  adoptine  amendments  to 
said  Constitution  are  herebjr  repealed  and  abrogated;  that  the  union 
between  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  other  States  under  the  Consti- 
tution aforesaid  is  hereby  dissolved,  and  that  the  State  of  Virginia 
is  in  the  full  possession  and  exercise  of  all  the  rights  of  sovereignity 
which  belong  and  appertain  to  a  free  and  independent  State. 

And  they  do  further  declare,  That  said  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  no  longer  binding  on  any  of  the  citizens  of  this 
State. 

This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  and  be  an  act  of  this  day  when 
ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  people  of  this  State,  cast  at 
a  poll  to  be  taken  thereon,  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in  May  next,  in 
pursuance  of  a  schedule  hereafter  to  be  enacted. 

Done  in  convention  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  *Lord,  one  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  and  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Virginia. 

This  ordinance  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  81  for  and  51 
against  Subsequently,  after  the  will  of  the  people  was 
made  known  by  a  vote  taken  on  May  23d,  which  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  ratified  the  act  of  the  convention, 
others  signed  the  ordinance,  until  the  signatures  of  146 
members  of  the  convention  were  attached  to  it,  leaving 
but  few,  mainly  from  Trans-Appalachian  Virginia,  who 
refused  to  sign. 
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Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  in  the  opening  of  his  Narrative, 

says: 

The  composition  of  the  convention  assembled  in  Richmond  in  the 
spring  of  iS6i,  to  consider  the  question  of  secession,  proved  that  the 
people  of  Virginia  did  not  re«ird  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  as  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  that  measure,  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  its  members 
were  elected  as  "Union  men."  And  they  and  their  constituents 
continued  to  be  so,  until  the  determination  to  "coerce"  the  seceded 
States  was  proclaimed  hy  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Virginia  required  to  f  urmsh  her  quota  of  the  troops  to  be  organized 
for  that  purpose.  War  being  then  inevitable,  and  the  convention 
compelled  to  decide  whether  the  State  should  aid  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  other  Southern  States,  or  join  them  in  the  defense  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  had  professed  since  1789— belong  to  the  invaoin|p 
party,  or  to  that  standing  on  the  defensive— it  chose  the  latter,  and 
passed  its  ordinance  (S  secession.  The  people  confirmed  that 
choice  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

The  action  of  the  Virginia  convention  was  kept  secret 
for  nearly  two  days  in  order  to  give  time  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  armory  and  arsenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  volunteer  companies  were  secretly  hurried 
from  the  valley  for  this  purpose.  These  troops  reached 
Halltown,  about  five  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry,  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  i8th  of  April.  Learning  of  their 
advance,  the  small  Federal  garrison  there,  at  10  p.  m., 
fired  the  armory,  and  crossing  into  Maryland  retreated 
all  night  toward  the  United  States  barracks  at  Carlisle. 
The  Virginia  troops  occupied  the  town  shortly  after  its 
evacuation,  and  proceeded  to  extinguish  the  fires.  On  the 
nomination  of  the  governor.  Gen.  William  B.  Taliaferro 
was,  on  the  i8th,  assigned  to  the  command  of  Virginia 
troops  ordered  to  assemble  at  Norfolk  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  the  Grosport  navy  yard.  The  same  day,  at  the 
instance  of  General  Scott,  President  Lincoln  offered  to 
Col.  R.  E.  Lee  the  command  of  the  United  States  army 
intended  for  the  invasion  of  Virginia.  On  the  20th  Colo- 
nel Lee  resigned  his  commission  in  the  United  States 
army,  and  on  the  2  2d  he  was  elected  by  the  Virginia  con- 
vention, major-general  to  command  the  forces  of  the  State, 
for  which  provision  had  been  made  to  mobilize  for  its 
defense.  General  Lee  accepted  this  appointment,  and  on 
the  23d  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces. 

On  April  20th  a  Federal  expedition  from  Fort  Monroe 
attempted  to  destroy  the  dry  dock  at  the  Gosport  navy 
yard,  near  Norfolk,  but  only  with  partial  success,  as  the 
Virginia  troops  arrived  and  took  possession. 
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The  same  day  Governor  Letcher  made  public  the  fol- 
lowing call  for  volunteers: 

Executive  Department,  Richmond,  April  20,  1861. 

In  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  convention,  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  having  been  removed,  the  followins^  section  of  an  ordi- 
nance passed  by  the  convention  is  published  for  the  information  of 
the  public: 

"Be  it  ordained.  That  the  governor  of  this  commonwealth  be  and 
is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  call  into  the  service  of  the 
State  as  many  volunteers  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  invasion  and 
protect  the  citizens  of  the  State  in  the  present  emergency,  which 
volunteers  we  will  receive  in  companies  and  organize  into  regiments, 
brigades  and  divisions,  according  to  the  force  required;  Sie  gov- 
ernor shall  appoint  and  commission  the  general,  field  and  staff  offi- 
cers oi  said  volunteers,  and  proceed  to  have  them  organized  and 
instructed.  And  that  he  shall  immediately  invite  all  efficient  and 
worthy  Virginians  and  residents  of  Virg^ima  in  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States  to  retire  therefrom,  and  to  enter  the  service 
of  Virginia,  assigning  to  them  such  rank  as  will  not  reverse  the 
relative  rank  held  by  them  in  the  United  States  service,  and  will  at 
least  be  equi^^ent  thereto." 
By  order  of  the  Grovemor. 

George  W.  Munford,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of 
secession,  most  of  the  members  of  the  convention  and  of 
the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  from  the  Trans- Alle- 
ghany section  left  Richmond,  and  they  presently  called  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  that  region  who  were  opposed 
to  secession  to  assemble  at  Clarksburg.  That  meeting 
issued  a  call  to  the  Trans- Alleghany  counties  to  send 
delegates  to  a  convention  to  meet  at  Wheeling  on  the 
13th  of  May,  which  convened  with  so-called  representa- 
tives from  26  of  the  140  counties  of  Virginia,  and  issued 
a  call  for  an  election,  on  June  4th,  of  delegates  to  a 
convention  *'of  the  State  of  Virginia,*'  to  meet  in  Wheel- 
ing on  June  nth.  It  also  advised  its  supporters  to  vote 
at  the  coming  May  election  against  the  ordinance  of 
secession,  and  at  the  same  time  to  elect  members  to  the 
United  States  Congress  from  the  three  Trans- Alleghany 
districts  of  Virginia. 

On  April  21st  the  governor  of  Virginia,  in  pursuance  of 
his  call  of  the  20th,  issued  the  following  proclamation : 

By  virtoe  of  authority  vested  in  the  executive  by  the  convention, 
I,  John  Letcher,  governor  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virspnia,  do 
hereby  order  that  each  volunteer  company,  equipped  and  armed, 
whether  infantry,  artillery  or  riflemen,  m  the  counties  lying  west  of 
the  city  of  Richmond,  between  Richmond  and  the  Blue  ridge,  and 
in  the  valley  of  Virginia  from  the  county  of  Rockbridge  to  the  Ten- 
nessee line,  establish  forthwith  on  the  lines  of  speedy  communica- 
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tion  a  rendezvous,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  immediate 
orders;  telegraph  or  send  by  express  to  the  executive  the  names  of 
captains,  number  of  men,  and  description  of  force.  It  is  further 
ordered  that  officers  of  all  grades  on  the  line  of  the  Potomac  render 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  Gen.  Philip  St  George  Cocke,  who  has 
been  assigned  to  the  command  of  that  section  of  the  military  oper- 
ations of  the  State  bounded  by  said  river. 

Given  under  my  hand  as  governor,  and  under  the  seal  of  the 
commonwealth  at  Richmond,  21st  April,  1861,  and  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  the  commonwealth. 

By  the  Governor:  I^**'*  Letcher. 

George  W.  Munford,  Secretary  of  the  Common wealUi. 

On  April  24th  the  convention  appointed  commission- 
ers to  meet  Vice-President  A.  H.  Stephens,  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  Confederate  States,  to  formulate  an  agree- 
ment for  provisional  co-operation  in  the  pending  conflict 
between  the  Confederate  States  and  the  United  States, 
and  on  the  2Sth  it  ratified  the  agreement  of  these  com- 
missioners and  conditionally  adopted  the  provisional  Con- 
stitution of  the  Confederate  States.  On  the  ist  of 
May  the  convention  adopted  an  ordinance  releasing 
all  officials  and  citizens  of  the  State  from  any  obligation 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  ab- 
solving them  from  all  obligations  arising  from  oaths 
to  support  that  Constitution.  On  the  same  day  Governor 
Letcher  called  out  the  volunteer  forces  of  the  State  to 
resist  invasion,  and  on  the  3d  issued  a  call  for  volunteers. 
On  the  4th  Col.  Greorge  A.  Porterfield  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  Virginia  troops  in  northwestern  Vir- 
ginia and  directed  to  establish  his  headquarters  at  Grafton, 
where  the  two  branches  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad 
diverge,  the  one  to  Wheeling  and  the  'other  to  Parkers- 
burg.  On  the  loth  Maj.-Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  all  the  Confederate  forces  serving  in 
Virginia. 

On  the  23d  of  May  the  Virginia  ordinance  of  secession 
was  ratified,  by  a  popular  vote,  by  a  majority  of  about 
130,000.  On  the  24th  the  Federal  army  at  Washington 
advanced  into  Virginia  and  occupied  Arlington  heights 
and  Alexandria,  and  on  the  26th  the  Federal  forces 
under  General  McClellan  advanced  into  northwestern 
Virginia  and  occupied  Grafton. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PLAN  OF  INVASION— NORTHWESTERN  VIRGINIA— 
GRAFTON.  PHILIPPI  AND  RICH  MOUNTAIN  — MAY 
TO  JULY,  1861. 

THE  concentration  of  troops  in  the  States  adjacent  to 
Virginia,  under  President  Lincoln's  call  for  75,000 
men,  indicated  very  clearly  an  intention  to  invade 
Virginia  from  several  directions:  (i)  From  Wash- 
ington along  the  Orange  &  Alexandria  railroad  toward  the 
Virginia  Central,  at  Gordonsville,  threatening  the  line  of 
communication  between  Richmond  and  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  State ;  (2)  from  Fort  Monroe  up  the  penin- 
sula toward  Richmond,  and  to  the  same  objective  by  the 
James;  (3)  by  way  of  the  Cumberland  valley,  from 
Harrisburg  through  Chambersburg  into  the  Shenandoah 
valley  and  the  adjacent  Potomac  valleys  to  the  west ;  (4) 
from  Ohio  into  western  Virginia,  by  the  line  of  the  Great 
Kanawha  valley  toward  Staunton,  in  the  center  of  the 
State,  and  simultaneously  from  Wheeling  and  Parkers- 
burg  along  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  eastward  to  Grafton, 
and  thence  southeastward,  also  to  Staunton.  To  meet 
these  threatened  movements,  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  when 
Governor  Letcher's  call  for  troops  was  issued,  began  to 
organize  opposing  columns  of  defense  in  the  vicinity  of 
Norfolk,  in  front  of  Alexandria  and  Washington,  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  at  Grafton  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  below  Charleston  in  the  Kanawha 
valley,  with  intermediate  forces  in  observation  between 
these  points,  thus  establishing  a  cordon  around  the  great 
length  of  the  exposed  boundaries  of  the  State. 

The  concentration  of  Federal  troops  at  points  conven- 
ient for  invasion  of  western  Virgfinia,  all  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maj.-Gren.  George  B.  McClellan,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Cincinnati,  and  the  organization  of  two  Union 
regiments  at  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg,  led  to  urgent 
appeals  from  the  loyal  people  of  Trans-AUeghany,  in 
response  to  which  General  Lee  sent  trusted  oflScers  to 
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call  out  and  organize  militia  and  volunteers.  But  the 
reports  soon  received  from  Col.  George  D.  Porterfield 
and  Maj.  T.  M.  Boykin  from  Grafton  indicated  prevalent 
apathy  and  disloyalty,  though  General  Lee  continued 
for  some  time,  apparently,  to  cling  to  the  belief  that  no 
citizen  of  Virginia  would  betray  her  interests.  For  the 
small  body  of  men  that  Porterfield  was  able  to  collect  at 
Grafton,  Lee  ordered  i,ooo  muskets  and  rifles  to  Beverly, 
and  some  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Grafton. 

Soon  after  the  election  upon  the  ordinance  of  secession, 
Porterfield,  being  advised  of  a  contemplated  Federal  move- 
ment against  Grafton,  ordered  the  burning  of  two  impor- 
tant bridges  on  the  branches  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
northwest  and  west  of  Grafton.  Considering  this  an 
overt  act  of  rebellion,  for  which  he  had  been  waiting, 
McClellan,  on  the  26th,  ordered  Col.  B.  F.  Kelley,  of  the 
Wheeling  Union  regiment,  with  his  so-called  First  and 
Second  Virginia  regiments,  which  contained  but  few 
native  Virginians,  to  move  toward  Grafton,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  Ohio  regiment,  while  other  regiments  were 
ordered  to  occupy  Parkersburg  and  thence  advance  on 
Grafton. 

Porterfield,  asking  for  reinforcements,  but  receiving 
none,  held  his  position  until  May  28th,  with  about  550 
badly-armed  and  undisciplined  cavalry  and  infantry,  and 
then  learning  of  the  near  approach  of  Kelley  and  the 
force  from  Parkersburg,  he  fell  back  to  Philippi,  15 
miles  southward.  Receiving  some  slight  reinforcements 
he  went  in  camp,  hoping  to  return  to  Grafton  and  expel 
the  enemy. 

Kelley  reached  Grafton  on  the  30th  and  was  soon 
followed  by  General  Morris,  with  an  Indiana  brigade. 
The  combined  force  prepared  to  make  a  night  march, 
in  two  columns,  against  Philippi,  and  attack  at  day- 
break of  Monday,  June  3d.  Each  Federal  column 
consisted  of  about  1,500  men;  one,  Dumont's,  had  also 
two  smooth-bore  6-pounders.  Porterfield's  force  was 
about  600  infantry  and  173  cavalry.  On  the  ist  of 
Tune,  two  heroic  and  loyal  Virginia  ladies  rode  on  horse- 
back 34  miles,  from  Fairmont  to  Philippi,  and  warned 
Porterfield  of  the  Federal  movement.  The  night  of  the 
2d  was  dark  and  stormy,  and  Porterfield's  raw  troops  dis- 
charged picket  duty  so  badly  and  were  drawn  in  so  near 
to  his  camp  that  Dumont*s  artillery  got  into  position 
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unobserved,  and  just  after  daybreak  of  the  3d,  gave  the 
first  notice  of  the  Federal  approach  by  firing  on  the  little 
camp  of  Virginia  troops.  Kelley  had  expected  to  sur- 
round and  capture  the  whole  force,  but  this  premature 
alarm  enabled  Porterfield,  by  the  aid  of  the  courageous 
companies  from  Pendleton  and  Highland,  and  by  cool 
and  deliberate  management,  to  get  off  his  men  in  fairly 
good  order,  with  only  the  loss  of  a  few  arms  and  some 
camp  equipage  and  supplies,  having  but  one  of  his  men 
and  a  boy  who  was  visiting  his  camp,  wounded.  Kelley 
himself  was  seriously  wounded,  but  there  were  no  other 
casualties.  For  lack  of  cavalry  the  Federals  did  not 
pursue  Porterfield. 

The  advantage  gained  by  the  Federals  was  an  advance 
of  20  miles  southward,  giving  better  protection  to  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  forcing  Porterfield  to  retreat 
to  Beverly,  some  30  miles  farther,  where  the  turnpike 
from  Grafton  joins  the  great  stage  road  and  highway  from 
Parkersburg  to  Staunton.  The  telegrams  to  the  North- 
em  papers  claimed  that  the  Virginia  force  was  2,000  men 
and  lost  15  killed;  and  on  the  assumption  that  there  were 
many  wounded  and  prisoners,  the  affair  was  exploited 
as  a  very  considerable  victory,  on  the  strength  of  which 
McClellan  mounted  the  first  round  of  his  ladder  of  fame. 
**The  Philippi  Races,"  as  this  campaign  was  called, 
encouraged  die  Union  and  depressed  the  loyal  citizens 
of  northwestern  Virginia. 

Porterfield  continued  his  retreat  across  Laurel  hill 
through  Beverly  and  on  to  Huttonsville,  with  about  1,000 
men,  including  180  cavalry,  all  imdisciplined.  The  Federal 
cavalry  advance  occupied  Beverly.  The  news  of  the 
Philippi  disaster  reached  Staunton  June  6th,  just  as  rein- 
forcements with  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  in 
charge  of  Lieut -Col.  J,  M.  Heck,  were  about  to  march 
toward  him,  and  Lee  promptly  urged  the  war  department 
to  reinforce  this  expedition  with  2,000  additional  troops, 
artillery,  eta  Brig. -Gen.  Robert  S.  Gamett,  C.  S.  A., 
an  old  army  officer,  was  sent  to  take  command  in  the 
northwest,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  inaugurate  a  more 
agreeable  state  of  things  and  put  down  the  ''revolution" 
that  Porterfield  reported. 

General  Gamett,  reaching  Huttonsville  on  the  14th, 
organized  two  regiments  from  the  companies  collected; 
one,  afterward  the  Thirty-first  Virginia,  under  command 
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of  Lieut. -Col.  William  L.  Jackson,  of  Parkersburg,  former 
lieutenant-governor  or  Virginia,  and  the  other,  later 
the  Twenty-fifth  Virginia,  under  Lieut  -Col.  J.  M.  Heck, 
a  prominent  lawyer  of  Morgantown.  Leaving  three 
companies  at  Huttonsville,  under  Porterfield,  to  guard 
his  line  of  communication,  Gamett  made  a  forced  march, 
on  the  night  of  June  isth,  with  his  two  regiments  and 
Rice's  New  Market  battery  of  four  guns,  preceded  by  the 
Churchville  cavalry,  to  Beverly,  whence  he  detached 
Heck's  regiment,  two  guns  and  the  cavalry  by  the  Par- 
kersburg turnpike,  across  Rich  mountain,  to  a  position 
at  the  western  foot  of  that  moimtain,  7  miles  beyond 
Beverly.  Gamett  himself  pushed  forward  with  Jack- 
son's regiment,  two  guns,  and  a  company  of  cavalry,  and 
took  possession  of  Laurel  hill,  the  northeastern  exten- 
sion of  Rich  mountain.  Gamett  made  this  strategic 
movement  because  he  had  learned  that  the  enemy  was 
advancing  from  Philippi,  presumably  to  get  possession 
of  the  same  position  which  he  had  thus  promptly  seized. 

Gamett's  two  intrenched  camps  were  really  on  the  same 
mountain  range,  cut  through  by  Tygart's  valley  river, 
which  turns  sharply  to  the  northwest  some  12  miles 
below  Beverly.  As  a  whole,  this  range  is  the  most  west- 
erly of  the  Appalachian  system.  Its  occupation  enabled 
him  to  cover  his  base  of  supplies  at  Beverly  and  the  lines 
of  communication  from  northwest  Virginia  to  Staunton 
by  way  of  Huttonsville,  from  Huttonsville  to  Lewis- 
burg  on  the  Kanawha  line,  and  between  these  towns  to 
the  Virginia  Central  railroad  at  Millboro.  He  really 
held  the  gates  to  northwestern  Virginia. 

Reinforced  by  the  First  Georgia  under  Colonel  Ram- 
sey, Gamett  made  Laurel  hill  more  defensible  by  block- 
ing with  fallen  trees  all  the  country  roads  from  the 
northwest;  placed  Colonel  Porterfield  in  command  at 
Beverly,  with  two  regiments  which  he  was  organizing, 
and  sent  out  escorts  to  collect  grain  and  cattle  from  the 
country  in  his  front,  making  Beverly  a  depot  of  supplies. 
Realizing  that  his  chief  objective  was  to  again  secure  con- 
trol of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  through  Virginia,  he  felt  that 
his  force  was  too  weak  for  aggressive  movements  against 
the  enemy,  reported  to  him  as  12,000  men  at  Clarksburg, 
Grafton,  and  Cheat  river  bridge  on  the  railroad,  and  he 
asked  General  Lee  for  reinforcements.  These  so  far  as 
available  were  promptly  ordered  to  him. 
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General  McClellan,  meanwhile,  had  resolved  to  push  his 
forces  to  Beverly  and  cut  Gamett*s  line  of  communication 
with  Staunton.  Reaching  the  field  of  operations  in  per- 
son, he  had,  by  July  9th,  pushed  forward  his  forces.  Gen. 
W.  S.  Rosecrans  commanding  the  advance,  and  concen- 
trated before  Rich  mountain,  where  Lieut. -Col.  John 
Pegram,  Twentieth  Virginia,  was  now  in  command, 
some  5,000  infantry,  two  batteries  and  two  companies  of 
cavalry,  over  6,000  in  all.  To  oppose  this  force,  there 
were  908  men  at  Rich  mountain  and  409  at  Beverly,  of 
which  252  were  cavalry  and  186  artillery.  Another  force, 
under  General  Morris,  threatening  Gamett  at  Laurel 
hill,  had  fully  3,000  men  and  a  battery,  besides  cavalry, 
while  Gamett  had  near  4,000  of  all  arms.  The  opposing 
forces  contained  about  twice  as  many  Federals  as  Con- 
federates. 

On  July  I  St,  Gamett  called  for  additional  forces,  and 
Lee  informed  him,  on  the  5th,  that  Col.  W.  C.  Scott, 
with  the  Porty-foiirth  Virginia,  had  left  on  the  2d  to  join 
him,  to  be  followed  promptly  by  Col.  Edward  Johnson, 
with  the  Twelfth  Georgia,  and  by  Col.  Stephen  Lee, 
with  the  Sixth  North  Carolina. 

About  4  a.  m.  on  the  nth,  Rosecrans,  with  his  brigade, 
which  numbered  1,842  infantry  and  75  cavalry,  began 
a  flank  movement  against  Pegram,  ordering  reveille 
beaten  at  the  usual  hour  by  those  left  in  camp;  first 
marching  southward,  up  the  valley  of  Roaring  creek, 
thence  eastward  up  a  hollow  and  aiong  a  spur  of  Rich 
mountain,  southward  of  the  ones  occupied  by  the  Conf  ed-, 
erates,  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  and  thence  along  the 
crest  northeast  to  gain  the  gap  in  the  rear  of  Camp  Gar- 
nett  on  the  road  leading  to  Beverly.  By  arrangement, 
McClellan  was  to  threaten  Pegjam's  front  with  his  other 
two  brigades  and  his  twelve  guns  when  Rosecrans 
attacked  the  rear,  and  thus  inclosing  the  Confederates 
between  two  fires,  force  them  to  surrender. 

Rosecrans  found  his  march  a  difficult  one  through  the 
damp  and  nearly  pathless  forest,  especially  as  he  made 
every  eflfort  to  conceal  his  movement,  thinking  Pegram 
would  be  on  the  alert  because  of  the  alarm  in  his  camp. 
A  heavy  rain  set  in  about  6  a.  m.,  and  lasted  until  about 
II,  with  intermissions,  during  which  the  Federal  column 
pushed  steadily  and  cautiously  forward,  and  then  halted 
to  rest  near  the  top  of  Rich  mountain.     The  movement 
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along  that  crest  to  the  gap  was  found  diflficult,  and  it  was 
3  p.  m.  when  the  Federal  advance,  covered  by  deployed 
skirmishers,  was  fired  upon  by  a  Confederate  picket,  con- 
sisting of  the  Rockbridge  guards  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Virginia  and  the  Buckingham  institute  guards  of  the 
Twentieth,  which  Pegram  had  sent  to  5ie  gap  very 
early  in  the  morning,  after  hearing  from  Captain  Ander- 
son and  from  a  loj^al  mountaineer  concerning  the  Federal 
movement  to  the  left.  A  note  of  warning  from  Gamett 
had  given  Pegram  the  idea  that  his  right  flank  was  to 
be  turned  and  not  his  left,  but  the  captain  in  charge  of 
the  picket  sent  to  the  gap  shrewdly  concluded  that  the 
attack  would  come  from  the  south,  therefore  he  posted 
his  men  some  distance  in  that  direction,  in  the  woods,  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  beyond  the  clearing.  As  the 
Federal  skirmishers  advanced,  followed  by  a  line  of 
battle,  they  soon,  by  mere  force  of  numbers,  drove  the 
picket  back  and  followed  it  through  the  forest 

During  the  morning  a  cavalry  sergeant,  following 
after  Rosecrans,  missed  his  way  and  was  captured. 
Pegram  gathered  from  him  some  information  about  the 
flank  movement,  which  induced  him  to  send  Maj.  J.  A. 
De  Lagnel,  of  the  Confederate  States  artillery,  with  a 
section  of  artillery,  a  company  of  cavalry  and  two  com- 
panies of  infantry  to  reinforce  the  guard  at  the  gap. 
These  took  position  on  the  north  side  of  the  gap,  about 
I  p.  m.,  and  threw  up  some  rude  breastworks  of  logs 
just  in  time  to  meet  this  Federal  advance,  about  3  p.  m., 
as  it  emerged  from  the  forest  into  the  clearing,  and  drive 
it  back  by  a  bold  artillery  and  infantry  fire;  the  gun 
opening  upon  the  enemy  with  well-directed  spherical  shot, 
firing  rapidly.  A  second  advance,  of  three  regiments, 
came  on  again  in  about  twenty  minutes.  Moving  his 
gun  a  little  higher  up  the  slope,  De  Lagnel  again  opened 
at  short  range  with  spherical  shot,  and  again  forced  the 
enemy  to  a  hasty  retreat,  which  was  followed  by  shouts 
from  the  Confederates,  who  confidently  believed  that 
they  had  gained  the  day.  Rosecrans  soon  reformed  his 
men,  lengthening  his  lines,  and  renewed  the  attack,  his 
sharpshooters  firing  on  the  artillery  horses  so  that  they 
ran  away  down  the  mountain  with  the  drivers  and  cais- 
son, leaving  the  gunners  only  a  little  ammunition  in  the 
limber  box.  De  Lagnel  moved  his  gun  near  a  small  log 
stable,  a  little  farther  to  the  right,  but  by  that  time  the 
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enemy's  fire  became  so  heavy  that  it  rapidly  disabled  the 
artillerists,  leaving  but  few  to  the  gun,  when  DeLag- 
nel,  who  had  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  gallantly 
volunteered  in  person,  and  helped  to  load  and  fire  the  gun 
three  or  four  times,  at  last  with  only  the  help  of  a  b^y, 
all  his  artillerists  having  been  killed  or  wounded.  Finally, 
receiving  a  severe  woimd  and  finding  his  command  out- 
flanked on  both  sides,  he  ordered  his  men  to  retreat  into 
the  woods  and  by  an  old  road,  to  the  northward,  which 
led  down  the  mountain  to  Beverly,  after  having  sus- 
tained a  brave  fight,  from  3  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  his 
staunch  310  men  of  all  arms,  against  over  six  times  his  own 
number,  and  suffered  a  loss  of  nearly  one-third  of  his  cour- 
ageous men,  who  had  held  their  position  and  fought  like 
veterans  until  ordered  to  retreat  De  Lagnel,  the  last  to 
leave  the  field,  escaped  capture  and  found  refuge  in  the 
house  of  a  mountaineer,  who,  though  a  Unionist,  secretly 
cared  for  him,  until  he  was  able  to  find  his  way  toward 
the  Confederate  lines  only  to  be  captured  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity. 

Moved  by  the  noise  of  furious  battle  in  his  rear,  Pegram, 
late  in  the  day,  took  six  companies  from  the  right  of  the 
intrenchments  at  Camp  Gamett,  and  hurried  up  the 
mountain  to  the  scene  of  action,  ordering  another  gun 
of  Anderson's  battery  to  follow.  Nearing  the  gap  he 
found  De  Lagnel's  men  in  retreat,  their  gun  abandoned, 
and  the  Federals  in  possession.  The  runaway  horses  of 
De  Lagnel's  caisson  rushed  down  the  mountain  just  in 
time  to  meet  and  overturn  the  second  piece  of  artillery 
on  its  way  up.  Maj.  Nat  Tyler,  with  five  companies  of 
the  Twentieth  Virginia  and  one  of  the  Twenty-fifth,  con- 
tinued to  advance  up  the  road  to  a  good  position  for  an 
ambuscade  on  its  north  side,  about  halfway  between 
Camp  Gamett  and  the  gap,  which  they  took  to  resist 
any  Federal  movement  down  to  the  rear  of  the  camp. 
Pegram  joined  this  force,  and  led  them,  as  he  reports, 
to  a  position  from  which  to  attack  the  enemy,  when,  after 
a  consultation  of  ofiScers,  all  agreed  that  there  was  noth- 
ing left  to  do  but  for  Tyler  to  march  with  his  command 
either  to  join  Gamett  at  Laurel  hill  or  Scott  near  Beverly. 
It  was  half -past  six  in  the  afternoon  when  this  conclusion 
was  reached,  and  Tyler  retreated  and  Pegram  rode  back 
through  the  forest  down  the  mountain,  frequently  losing 
his  way,  and  reached  Camp  Gamett  about  midnight. 

Vai 
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Colonel  Scott,  with  the  Forty-fourth  Virginia,  reached 
Beverly  on  the  loth.  On  the  nth,  under  conflicting 
orders  from  Gamett  and  Pegram,  he  marched  and  coun- 
termarched, finally  approaching  the  Rich  mountain  gap 
close  enough  to  hear  the  victorious  cheers  of  Rosecrans' 
men,  which  persuaded  him  to  fall  back  toward  Beverly, 
with  intention  to  join  Gamett.  By  a  misunderstanding, 
his  lieutenant-colonel  marched  the  command  toward 
Huttonsville,  and  on  receiving  information  that  Gamett 
was  about  to  retreat,  Scott  continued  this  movement  on 
the  1 2  th  beyond  Huttonsville. 

While  Rosecrans  was  fighting  in  the  gap,  McClellan 
drew  up  his  remaining  force  in  line  of  battle,  ready  to 
assault  as  soon  as  he  should  hear  the  musketry  of  Rose- 
crans, his  engineer  meanwhile  cutting  a  road  to  a  knob 
south  of  Camp  Gamett,  from  which  his  artillery  could 
enfilade  its  intrenchments.  McClellan  waited  all  day, 
but  had  no  word  from  Rosecrans  and  heard  no  firing. 
The  repeated  cheers  of  the  Confederates  in  the  works 
before  him  led  him  to  believe  that  the  flanking  move- 
ment had  been  unsuccessful,  so  he  ordered  his  men  back 
to  camp,  with  intention  to  assault  at  daybreak  next 
morning.  Just  as  his  guns  were  moving  into  position, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  Rosecrans  marched 
down  and  occupied  Camp  Gamett,  and  sent  one  of  his 
troopers  to  notify  McClellan.  In  the  camp  Rosecrans 
captured  some  69  officers  and  privates,  some  wounded 
and  others  left  on  picket. 

At  about  II  p.  m.  of  the  nth,  having  heard  nothing 
from  Pegram,  Heck,  at  the  instance  of  several  of  his  com- 
pany officers,  called  a  council  of  war,  which  he  informed 
of  Pegram 's  orders  to  hold  his  position  until  he  heard 
from  him,  which  might  not  be  before  morning,  as  he  had 
determined  to  attack  Rosecrans  either  that  night  or  in 
the  morning,  and  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  remain  and 
await  orders.  As  these  officers  were  about  to  return  to 
their  posts,  expecting  a  Federal  attack  very  soon,  Pegram 
came  in,  told  them  what  had  happened,  that  he  had 
decided  not  to  make  an  attack,  and  had  ordered  Tyler  to 
retreat  with  the  men  selected  for  that  purpose.  He 
then  said  that,  being  exhausted  by  his  eflforts  during 
the  day  and  night,  and  having  been  injured  by  being 
thrown  against  a  tree  by  the  shying  of  his  horse,  he 
would  remain  in  camp  and  surrender ;  but  he  directed 
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Heck  to  immediately  withdraw  the  small  remaining  force 
from  the  works  and  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Laurel 
hill.  Heck  at  once  asked  Engineer  Hotchkiss  whether 
he  thought  he  could  find  his  way,  at  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn, through  the  pathless  forest  up  and  across  Rich 
mountain,  in  the  heavy  rain  and  thick  darkness  then  pre- 
vailing. The  latter  replied  that  he  had  reconnoitered  the 
coimtry  in  that  direction,  and  was  confident  he  could  find 
his  way  up  and  across  the  mountain.  Heck  then  directed 
him  to  lead  the  retreat,  accompanied  by  Major  Reger, 
of  the  Twenty-fifth,  he  proposing  to  follow  in  the  rear. 
The  line  of  march  was  promptly  taken  up  at  about 
I  a.  m.,  with  Capt.  R.  D.  Lilley's  company  from  Augusta 
county  in  the  advance.  The  pickets  were  left  out  to 
deceive  the  enemy.  The  troops  first  filed  to  the  north- 
ward, from  the  extreme  right  of  the  works,  through  the 
Laurel  swamps  near  Roaring  creek,  then  across  the  rocky 
and  heavily-wooded  spurs  of  Rich  mountain,  then  north- 
eastward and  eastward  toward  the  crest  of  the  mountain, 
which  was  reached  about  daylight,  when  the  leaders  were 
surprised  to  find  that  but  70  or  80  men  had  followed  them. 
It  was  subsequently  learned  that  shortly  after  the  retreat 
began,  Pegram  changed  his  mind  and  sent  word  along 
the  command  to  halt  until  he  could  reach  its  front.  This 
word  only  reached  the  rear  of  Lilley's  company. 

After  a  conference  on  the  mountaintop,  at  about  sun- 
rise of  the  12  th,  it  was  decided  to  go  to  Beverly.  The 
march  was  continued  down  to  the  old  Merritt  road,  by 
which  the  Churchville  cavalry  and  Tyler's  men  had 
retreated,  and  Beverly  was  reached  about  11  a.  m.  After 
a  rest  and  collecting  supplies  of  quartermaster  and  com- 
missary stores  from  the  large  quantity  there  abandoned, 
the  retreat  was  continued  to  Huttonsville,  gathering  up 
escaped  soldiers,  most  of  them  armed,  all  along  the  way, 
and  reaching  that  place  at  about  3  p.  m.,  just  as  the 
bridge  over  Tygart's  Valley  river,  which  Scott  had  fired 
some  hours  before,  on  his  retreat,  was  about  consumed. 

Scott,  impressed  with  the  idea  that  McClellan  was  in 
rapid  pursuit  and  would  soon  fall  on  his  rear,  had  con- 
tinued on  across  Rich  mountain,  just  before  sunset,  pass- 
ing the  middle  top,  which  the  Federals  subsequently 
fortified  and  continued  to  hold,  and  reaching  Green- 
brier river  at  about  daylight  of  the  13th,  where  he  found 
Governor  Letcher,  and  was  met  by  Col.  Edward  John- 
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son,   advancing    with    the    Twelfth  Georgia    from    the 
east. 

Hotchkiss  and  party,  learning  at  Huttonsville  that 
Scott  had  gone  into  camp  six  miles  further  on,  followed 
after;  not  finding  him  there,  they  went  on  to  the  foot  of 
Cheat  mountain,  which  was  reached  about  dark,  where 
they  gave  up  the  chase,  having  already  marched  30  miles, 
since  between  i  and  2  a.  m.,  through  swamps  and  forests 
and  across  Rich  mountain,  in  drenching  rains  and  mud. 
They  went  into  camp,  putting  out  pickets  from  the  75  or 
more  armed  men  then  in  the  command.  Resuming  retreat 
on  the  13th,  they  found  the  Church ville  and  Bath  cavalry 
companies  and  portions  of  many  infantry  companies  biv- 
ouacked on  the  middle  top  of  Cheat  mountain,  where 
they  had  spent  the  night  .  This  body  of  Virginians,  who 
had  in  various  ways  escaped  capture,  although  of  the 
rawest  kind  of  soldiery,  understood  thoroughly  the  impor- 
tance of  retaining  this  stronghold  against  a  Federal 
advance  further  into  the  State.  The  officers  present 
held  a  conference  and  delegated  Engineer  Hotchkiss  to 
go  forward  to  Greenbrier  river  and  urge  Governor 
Letcher  to  allow  them  to  remain  and  hold  Cheat  moun- 
tain. To  this  patriotic  request  the  governor  consented, 
but  soon  after  the  envoy  left  to  return  to  his  companions, 
he  was  overtaken  by  orders  to  abandon  the  mountain 
and  continue  the  retreat.  Scott's  exaggerated  idea  of 
McClellan's  force  and  of  an  energetic  pursuit  by  him,  had 
so  impressed  Governor  Letcher  and  Colonel  Johnson,  the 
latter  now  in  command  as  the  ranking  officer  present, 
that  a  retreat  was  ordered  to  the  top  of  Alleghany  moun- 
tain, where  Brig. -Gen.  H.  R.  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  who 
had  been  sent  to  take  command,  met  the  army  and 
thence  continued  the  retreat  to  Monterey,  where  he 
established  headquarters  on  the  14th  and  awaited  rein- 
forcements and  the  return  of  the  remnant  of  the  Laurel 
hill  force  from  its  circuitous  retreat  through  Maryland, 
and  Hardy  and  Pendleton  counties,  Va.  McClellan,  with 
his  advance,  reached  the  Cheat  mountain  summit  at 
about  3  p.  m.  of  the  1 4th,  nearly  two  days  after  Scott 
had  passed  that  point,  and  about  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  Confederate  cavalry,  by  orders,  had  reluctantly 
left  it. 

When  Pegram  reached  the  head  of  the  column  that  had 
waited  for  him  just  north  of  Camp  Gamett,  soon  after 
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midnight  of  the  nth,  he  continued  the  retreat  and 
reached  the  summit  of  Rich  mountain  soon  after  sunrise. 
The  ofiScers  present,  familiar  with  the  country,  urged  him 
to  push  forward  to  Beverly;  but  looking  over  the  valley 
to  the  eastward  and  seeing  troops  marching  along  the 
road  in  that  direction,  either  Tyler's  or  Hotchkiss'  men, 
he  concluded  that  Rosecrans  had  already  occupied  Bev^ 
erly  (although  he  did  not  reach  that  place  until  eight 
hours  later),  so  he  overruled  the  others  and  spent  the 
whole  day  wandering  along  the  rough  spurs  of  the  eastern 
slope  of  Rich  mountain  toward  Laurel  hill.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  he  allowed  Heck  to  reconnoiter  to  the  road 
between  Beverly  and  Laurel  hill,  but  he  learned  nothing 
of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Pegram  then  marched 
toward  the  road,  but  found  the  way  difficult  through 
the  swampy  grounds  bordering  Valley  river,  which  his 
men  wad^  three  times.  When  near  the  road,  as  his  col- 
umn was  closing  up  at  about  dark,  his  command  was  fired 
into.  Instead  of  pushing  boldly  forward,  he  recrossed 
the  river  and  put  his  men  in  line  of  battle,  having  heard 
that  the  enemy,  3,000  strong,  were  at  Leadsville  church, 
not  far  from  where  he  had  reached  the  road  Later,  he 
fell  back  to  the  foot  of  Rich  mountain,  where,  at  a 
secluded  farmhouse,  near  midnight,  he  informed  his 
leading  officers  that  he  had  concluded  to  surrender,  as  he 
believed  it  impossible  to  escape  the  enemy,  which  he 
supposed  had  nearly  surrounded  him  so  he  could  not 
cross  the  valley  and  get  through  the  mountains  to  Mon- 
terey. Most  of  the  officers  appeared  to  tacitly  concur  in 
this  view ;  but  Lieutenant-Colonel  Heck  and  Capt.  J.  B. 
Moorman,  of  the  Pendleton  company,  opposed  it  The  lat- 
ter, having  marched  his  company  across  Cheat  mountain 
by  the  Seneca  road,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  then 
were,  after  the  Philippi  affair,  was  sure  he  could  safely 
lead  the  whole  command  out  that  way.  Heck  urged  trying 
this,  considering  that  better  than  hunting  up  some  one  to 
surrender  to,  which  could  be  done  later  should  necessity 
demand  it  Pegram,  however,  took  his  own  course  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  Beverly,  some  7  miles  distant,  with 
a  note  to  McClellan,  saying,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  retreat  of  Garnett  and  the  condition  of  his  command, 
most  of  whom  had  been  without  food  for  two  days,  he 
desired  to  surrender  his  men,  as  prisoners  of  war,  the 
next  morning.    Between  7  and  8  a.  m.  of  the  13th,  two  of 
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McClellan's  staff  and  some  twenty  cavalry  brought  a  note 
to  '*John  Pegram,  Esq.,  styling  himself  Lieut. -Col.  P.  A. 
C.  S.,"  saying  he  would  receive  his  officers  and  men  as 
prisoners  of  war,  but  could  not  relieve  them  from  any 
liabilities  incurred  by  taking  up  arms  against  the  United 
States.  Pegram  accepted  the  terms  offered,  but  when 
he  formed  his  companies  to  march  to  Beverly,  he  found 
that  Moorman  and  his  forty  brave  mountaineers  had  left 
during  the  night,  taking  the  Seneca  road,  as  he  had  pro- 
posed. These  in  due  time  reached  Monterey,  as  could 
all  of  Pegram's  command  had  he  boldly  pushed  forward 
as  Heck  and  Moorman  urged.  Pegram  surrendered  22 
officers  and  259  men  of  Heck's  regiment,  and  8  officers 
and  166  men  of  his  own. 

Returning  to  General  Gamett,  we  find  that  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  nth  a  messenger  informed  him  that  the 
Federals  were  in  possession  of  Rich  mountain  in  Pegram's 
rear,  and  by  that  time  were  probably  in  Beverly.  It  is 
asserted  that  this  messenger  also  reported  the  road  block- 
aded between  Beverly  and  Laurel  hill  by  trees  felled 
across  it;  which  was  not  true.  Threatened  by  Morris* 
large  force  in  his  front,  and,  as  he  supposed,  by  a  large 
one  under  McClellan  advancing  to  his  rear  and  occupying 
his  line  of  retreat  to  Staunton,  Gamett  evacuated  Laurel 
hill  about  midnight,  and  fell  back  to  Leadsville,  about 
halfway  to  Beverly,  where  he  took  a  rough  country 
road,  leading  northeast  by  way  of  New  Interest  and 
across  Cheat  river  to  Red  House,  in  western  Maryland, 
on  the  Northwestern  turnpike  leading  from  Wheeling 
across  the  mountains  through  Hardy  county  to  Winches- 
ter. On  the  12th,  late  in  the  day,  he  encamped  at  Kay- 
lor's  ford  of  Shaver's  fork  of  Cheat  river,  after  a  march 
of  some  15  miles  from  Leadsville,  his  rear  extending 
back  some  two  miles.  He  resumed  his  retreat  about 
8  a.  m.  of  the  13th,  with  Taliaferro's  and  Jackson's  regi- 
ments, Hansbrough's  battalion,  a  section  of  Shumaker's 
battery  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry  in  the  lead,  followed 
by  his  baggage  train,  with  the  First  Georgia,  the  Twenty- 
third  Virginia,  Lanier's  section  of  artillery,  and  Captain 
Jackson's  cavalry  in  the  rear.  The  continuous  rains  and 
the  passing  of  the  trains  cut  up  the  road  and  made  prog- 
ress slow.  Before  he  could  cross  Kaylor's  ford  the  enemy 
fell  on  his  rear.  Gamett  then  rode  back,  placed  the 
First  Georgia  in  position,  and  held  the  enemy  in  c^eck 
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until  his  train  had  forded  the  river.  The  First  Greorgfia 
then  fell  behind  the  Twenty-third  Virginia,  which  in  the 
meantime  had  taken  an  advanced  position,  and  that 
defended  the  train  until  the  First  Georgia  formed  again, 
further  on.  Thus  skirmishing  and  retiring,  the  retreat 
was  skillfully  conducted,  without  loss,  to  Carrick's  ford 
of  Cheat  river,  i%  miles  beyond  Kaylor*s.  That  ford, 
wide  and  deep,  was  now  swollen  by  recent  rains,  making 
the  crossing  difficult,  so  that  some  wagons  were  stalled 
and  abandoned.  This  delay  enabled  the  Federals  to 
close  up, but  Taliaferro's  Twenty-seventh  Virginia,  posted 
on  the  high  bank  on  the  far  side  of  Cheat  river,  joined  in 
a  lively  engagement,  known  as  the  battle  of  Carrick's 
Ford,  in  which  infantry  and  artillery  engaged  from  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  river,  and  the  Federals  were  twice  driven 
back,  with  considerable  damage  from  Lanier's  guns. 
Taliaferro  continued  to  fight  until  his  men  had  expended 
nearly  all  their  cartridges  and  the  artillery  had  been 
withdrawn,  when,  believing  that  the  enemy  were  attempt- 
ing to  turn  his  flank,  he  ordered  his  regiment  to  retire, 
which,  although  it  had  lost  nearly  30  in  killed  and 
wounded,  it  did  very  reluctantly.  He  then  moved  on  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  next  ford,  where  he  found  General 
Gamett,  who  directed  him  to  halt  his  regiment  around  a 
nearby  protecting  turn  of  the  road,  and  send  him  some 
good  riflemen,  remarking :  '  *  This  is  a  good  place,  behind 
this  driftwood,  to  post  skirmishers. "  Taliaferro  sent  him 
a  whole  company,  from  which  he  selected  10  sharpshoot- 
ers and  ordered  the  others  back  to  the  regiment.  While 
posting  his  command  to  meet  an  expected  attack,  Talia- 
ferro received  orders  from  Gamett  to  march  rapidly  and 
overtake  the  main  body.  A  few  minutes  later  he  was 
informed,  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  his  10  riflemen, 
that  the  brave  Gamett  had  been  killed  by  a  Federal 
sharpshooter,  firing  across  the  river,  just  as  he  was  order- 
ing the  skirmishers  to  retire.  One  of  Lanier's  guns  was 
disabled  in  this  engagement  and  abandoned  after  being 
spiked. 

Closely  followed  by  the  enemy,  Taliaferro  fell  back 
4  miles  further  to  Parsons'  ford,  the  last  one  of  Cheat 
river  to  be  crossed ;  a  half  mile  beyond  this  he  overtook 
the  main  body,  halted  there  by  Gamett's  order  and 
drawn  up  to  receive  the  enemy.  After  waiting  for  some 
time,  and  no  enemy  appearing,  the  retreat  was  resumed, 
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now  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Ramsey  of  the  First 
Georgia,  up  the  Horseshoe  run  road,  marching  all  night 
and  unmolested,  reaching  the  Red  House  and  the  North- 
western turnpike  at  about  daylight  of  the  14th,  and  safely 
passing  that  danger  point  of  attack  from  the  Federal 
forces  at  Cheat  river  bridge  and  elsewhere  on  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  not  far  away,  which  McCleUan  had  ordered, 
by  telegraph,  to  fall  upon  Gamett's  retreating  column. 

The  retreat  from  Laurel  hill  was  managed  so  skillfully 
by  General  Gamett  that  Morris  did  not  know  he  had  left 
until  daylight  of  the  12  th.  The  pursuit  was  not  contin- 
ued, except  by  scouts,  beyond  Cheat  river,  where  his 
command  closed  up  about  2  p.  m.  The  Confederate  loss 
was  small,  but  it  included  the  brave  and  skillful  Gamett, 
who  was  the  first  ofiScer  of  rank  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  native  State.  Ramsey  continued  his  retreat  on  the 
14th,  followed  at  some  distance  in  the  rear  by  numerous 
Federal  troops  from  along  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  which 
failed  to  overtake  him;  crossed  Alleghany  mountain 
through  Greenland  gap;  reached  the  South  Branch  val- 
ley at  Petersburg,  where  the  Federal  pursuit  ended,  and 
thence  turned  up  that  valley  and  arrived  at  Monterey, 
54  miles  distant,  several  days  later,  with  his  command 
thoroughly  disorganized  but  having  suffered  little  loss. 

McCleUan  telegraphed  to  Washington  his  first  report  of 
the  battle  from  his  camp  in  front  of  Rich  mountain,  on 
the  12th,  and  followed  it  with  other  announcements,  of 
which  Gen.  J.  D.  Cox  has  written  (Battles  and  Leaders 
of  the  Civil  War) : 

It  is  a  curious  task  to  compare  the  official  narrative  with  the  pict- 
ure of  the  campNaign  and  its  results,  which  was  then  eiven  to  the 
world  in  the  series  of  proclamations  and  dispatches  of  the  youne 
greneral,  beginning  with  his  first  occupation  of  the  cotmtry  and 
ending  with  his  congratulations  to  his  troops,  in  which  he  announced 
that  they  had  "annihilated  two  armies,  commanded  by  educated 
and  experienced  soldiers,  intrenched  in  mountain  fastnesses  fortified 
at  their  leisure."  The  country  was  eager  for  good  news,  and  took 
it  as  literally  true.  McCleUan  was  the  hero  of  the  moment,  and 
when,  but  a  week  later,  his  success  was  followed  by  the  disaster  to 
McDowell  at  Bull  Run,  he  seemed  pointed  out  by  l4ovidence  as  the 
ideal  chieftain,  who  could  repair  the  misfortune  and  lead  our  armies 
to  certain  victory. 

On  the  1 6th,  leaving  a  force  at  Huttonsville  and  on 
Cheat  mountain,  McCleUan  returned  to  Beverly  and 
proceeded  to  reorganize  his  army. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FIRST  KANAWHA  VALLEY  CAMPAIGN— APRIL  TO 

JULY.  1861. 

WE  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  Kanawha  val- 
ley campaign  of  the  early  part  of  186 1,  as  that 
was  a  portion  of  Scott's  plan  of  invasion  of  Vir- 
ginia that  was  intrusted  to  McClellan ;  deferring 
until  later  the  consideration  of  military  operations  along 
the  Potomac,  which,  in  sequence  of  time,  would  at 
this  point  demand  attention.  McClellan's  original  inten- 
tion was  to  begin  the  invasion  of  Virginia  from  Ohio  by 
way  of  the  Kanawha  valley  along  the  great  stage  road  to 
Staunton,  having  the  same  objective  as  Patterson  from 
Pennsylvania  up  the  Shenandoah  valley;  but  events 
treated  of  in  the  preceding  chapter  diverted  him  to  the 
lines  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  and  led  to  the 
Rich  Mountain  campaign  and  the  handing  over  of  oper- 
ations on  the  Kanawha  line  to  a  subordinate,  with  whom 
he  was  in  constant  telegraphic  communication. 

Previous  to  the  building  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  rail- 
road, the  most  important  way  of  travel  across  Virginia  to 
the  west  was,  as  it  had  been  from  time  immemorial,  by 
the  valleys  of  the  James  across  the  Appalachians,  and 
down  the  Great  Kanawha  to  the  Ohio.  Vast  herds  of 
buflfaloes,  from  the  rich  open  pasture  lands  of  the  Great 
Valley,  first  engineered  and  opened  trails  which  the 
Mound  Builders  and  the  Indians  followed,  and  which  in 
turn  became  the  bridle  paths  for  the  white  men  into  the 
great  Trans- Appalachian  basin  of  the  Ohio.  Along  these 
trails  took  place,  for  many  years,  numerous  combats 
between  the  white  man  in  his  westward  progress  and  the 
Indian  who  sought  to  stay  that  progress,  until  the  deci- 
sive battle  at  Point  Pleasant  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Kanawha  in  the  River  Ohio,  on  October  9,  1774,  broke  the 
power  of  the  great  Indian  confederacy  of  the  northwest, 
and  established  the  supremacy  of  the  Virginia  white 
man  in  that  direction.  The  bridle  paths  were  gradually 
widened  into  rude  wagon  ways,  along  which  a  steady 
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stream  of  emigration  poured,  especially  after  the  Revo- 
lution, robbing  Virginia  of  many  of  her  best  citizens,  to 
the  enrichment  of  the  great  central  west.  The  State 
and  allied  companies  then  began  the  construction  of  well- 
graded  turnpikes  along  these  natural  highways,  until 
good  roads  from  nearly  every  county  town  in  the  basin 
of  the  Big  Kanawha  led  into  the  James  river  and  Ka- 
nawha turnpike,  the  main  stage  road  from  Staunton 
through  Lewisburg,  Charleston,  and  thence  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Kanawha,  and  also  to  that  of  the  Guyandotte  near 
the  Kentucky  boundary.  From  the  days  of  Washington 
Virginia  spent  lavishly  of  her  means  in  the  opening  of  a 
great  waterway,  from  the  head  of  tide  at  Richmond,  up 
the  James  and  across  to  and  down  the  waters  of  the 
Kanawha  to  its  head  of  steamboat  navigation ;  and  when 
the  civil  war  began,  the  James  River  &  Kanawha  canal 
was  in  operation  for  198  miles,  from  Richmond  to 
Buchanan,  in  the  heart  of  the  Great  Valley.  In  the  same 
general  direction,  at  an  early  date,  the  State  co-operated 
in  the  construction  of  a  railway,  195  miles  of  which,  from 
Richmond  to  Jackson's  river,  well  within  the  Appalach- 
ians, were  in  operation  as  the  Virginia  Central  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  large  numbers  of  men  were 
then  at  work  constructing  the  continuation  of  that  line 
to  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guyandotte.  That  work 
is  now  known  as  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railway. 

The  basin  of  the  Big  Kanawha  as  a  whole  was  one  of 
the  most  important  portions  of  Virginia,  rich  in  agricult- 
ural, forest  and  mineral  wealth,  especially  coal  and  salt. 
The  coals  which  underlie  the  larger  portion  of  its  area 
were  then  in  demand  down  the  Ohio.  In  the  year  of 
grace  1898,  they  were  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  magnificent  victories  won  by  the  sea  power  of  the 
United  States  at  Manila  and  Santiago.  The  loyal  Vir- 
ginians of  that  region  promptly  prepared  for  home 
defense  by  the  organization  of  military  companies,  and 
demanded  arms  and  aid  from  the  more  thickly  settled 
portions  of  the  State,  as  their  territory  was  peculiarly 
vulnerable  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Big  Sandy,  the  Guyandotte  and  the  Big  Kanawha. 
These  waterways  gave  easy  access  for  the  troops  and 
supplies  of  the  enemy  for  more  than  100  miles  toward 
the  interior  of  the  State,  and  made  the  problem  of  its 
defense  one  difficult  to  solve. 
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On  the  29th  of  April,  six  days  after  he  took  command 
of  the  forces  of  Virginia,  General  Lee  sent  Lieut  -Col. 
John  McCausland,  a  native  of  the  Kanawha  valley  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Virginia  military  institute,  to  muster 
into  the  service  of  the  State  ten  companies  of  volunteers 
from  the  Kanawha  region,  take  command  of  these,  and 
direct  military  operations  for  strictly  defensive  purposes. 
On  May  3d,  Col.  C.  Q.  Tompkins,  a  West  Point  graduate 
and  former  officer  in  the  United  States  army,  having  his 
home  in  the  Kanawha  valley,  was  appointed  colonel  of 
volunteers  in  the  Virginia  service  and  directed  to  take 
command  of  the  forces  in  the  Kanawha  region  and  carry 
out  the  orders  already  given  to  McCausland. 

Colonel  Tompkins  reported  from  Charleston,  May  23d, 
that  he  found  some  350  men,  in  five  companies,  at 
Buffalo;  that  within  two  or  three  weeks  he  could  prob- 
ably raise  fifteen  or  sixteen  companies,  but  that  the 
country  was  destitute  of  fabric  suitable  for  uniforms. 

McCausland,  covering  the  front  on  the  Ohio  river, 
reported  Federal  troops  concentrating  at  and  about  Gal- 
lipolis,  Ohio,  on  the  26th,  and  Tompkins,  hastening  to 
Charleston  from  his  post  at  Kanawha  Falls,  sent  McCaus- 
land as  a  special  messenger  to  Governor  Letcher  to 
inform  him  of  the  disaffection  of  the  population  of  the 
Kanawha  region,  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  reliable 
troops,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  invasion.  After 
sending  this  dispatch  on  the  28th,  Tompkins  issued  a 
spirited  appeal,  calling  the  *'men  of  Virginia — men  of 
Kanawha,  to  arms.*' 

On  the  23d  of  April,  ex-Grov.  Henry  A.  Wise  tendered 
his  services  to  Virginia.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  and  given  authority  to  raise  a  force  to 
be  called  "Wise's  legion."  While  engaged  in  organiz- 
ing this  body,  he  was,  on  the  6th  of  June,  ordered  to  take 
the  force  he  had  in  hand  and  proceed,  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  valley  of  the  Kanawha  and  rally  the  people 
to  resist  the  invading  army  reported  to  be  already  on  the 
march.  He  was  informed  that  he  must  rely  upon  the 
people  for  a  supply  of  arms  from  those  in  their  own 
hands,  and  upon  their  valor  and  knowledge  of  the  country 
as  a  substitute  for  organization  and  discipline.  Wise's 
popularity  in  western  Virginia  was  very  great,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  his  appearance  in  command  on  the 
Kanawha  line  would  stem  the  tide  of  opposition  to  State 
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authority  that  was  so  strongly  rising  in  that  region. 
Before  leaving  Richmond,  Wise  was  informed  that  John 
B.  Floyd,  recently  United  States  secretary  of  war,  had 
also  been  appointed  brigadier-general,  and  specially 
charged  with  organizing  a  large  body  of  troops  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  Great  Valley  and  adjacent 
regions,  the  locality  of  his  home  where  he  was  extremely 
popular,  and  with  the  protection  of  the  Virginia  &  Ten- 
nessee railroad,  the  great  route  of  travel  to  the  Confed- 
erate capital  from  all  the  southwest ;  and  that  it  would 
doubtless  occur  that  there  would  be  a  junction  of  his 
force  with  that  of  Wise,  in  which  event  Floyd,  as  the 
ranking  ofl&cer  by  commission,  would  command  their 
united  forces. 

Nothing  more  fully  illustrates  the  poverty  of  prepara- 
tion that  Virginia  had  made  for  a  most  gigantic  warfare 
than  General  Floyd's  appeal  of  July  ist,  by  special  mes- 
senger, to  the  governors  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
for  the  loan  of  arms,  sa)ring  that  he  had  three  regiments 
and  a  fourth  rapidly  forming,  but  needed  i,6oo  guns  to 
arm  them,  and  giving  as  his  excuse  for  thus  appl)ring 
that  neither  the  Confederate  government  nor  the  State 
of  Virginia  could  furnish  arms  for  his  troops,  and  he  was 
fretting  under  the  delay  caused  by  this  want. 

On  June  23d,  Wise,  with  his  legion,  reached  Gauley 
bridge,  100  miles  beyond  the  terminus  of  the  Virginia 
Central  railroad,  and  reported  from  Charleston,  on  the 
6th  of  July,  that  he  had  2,705  men  in  his  command,  all 
infantry  but  181. 

Gen.  J.  D.  Cox  began  his  invasion  of  the  Great  Kana- 
wha valley  on  the  i  ith  of  July,  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions from  McClellan,  crossing  the  Ohio  from  Gallipolis 
to  Point  Pleasant,  and  moving  up  the  Kanawha.  Cox's 
movements  were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  Ohio 
river  steamboats,  which,  thrown  out  of  trade  by  the  war, 
were  plentiful,  and  accompanying  his  columns,  made  the 
problem  of  supplies  and  transportation  for  the  larger 
portion  of  his  troops  an  easy  one  to  solve.  In  moving  up 
the  Kanawha  detached  columns  of  troops  marched  along 
the  roads  on  each  side  of  the  river,  while  his  main  body 
followed  in  a  fleet  of  steamboats,  keeping  in  rear  of  his 
marching  columns,  but  near  enough  to  reinforce  either 
bank  in  case  of  attack. 

The    first    day,    July    nth,   his  command    made    13 
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miles,  Cox  himself  directing  operations  from  the  top  of 
the  pilot  house  of  the  leading  steamboat,  while  military 
bands  on  board  enlivened  this  novel  mode  of  campaign- 
ing. The  movement  was  without  opposition  until  the 
third  day,  when,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pocotalico,  some 
resistance  was  met  from  Wise*s  advance  pickets,  and 
Cox  learned  that  the  Confederates  were  in  force  some 
12  miles  further  on,  at  Tyler  mountain.  Cox  decided 
to  await  at  Pocotalico  the  coming  in  of  his  flanking 
columns. 

On  the  1 6th  the  forward  movement  of  the  Second  Ken- 
tucky (Federal)  began  at  Guyandotte,  a  few  miles  beyond 
which,  at  Barboursville,  a  lively  skirmish  took  place  with 
O.  J.  Wise's  advance  cavalry  pickets,  which  feU  back, 
pursued  by  the  Federals,  to  the  force  encamped  near 
Scary  creek,  some  24  miles  from  Charleston,  which,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  met  and  repulsed  this  pursuit. 

After  the  engagement  at  Scary,  the  Federals  crossed  the 
river  and  encamped  on  the  north  side.  The  next  day 
Wise  attacked  Cox*s  advance  post  with  some  800  men  of 
all  arms  under  McCausland,  forcing  them  to  retreat  to 
their  intrenched  camp  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pocotalico. 

The  retreat  of  Gamett's  forces  from  Rich  mountain 
and  Laurel  hill,  and  the  advance  of  McClellan  to  Cheat 
mountain,  thus  threatening  a  movement  on  Staunton,  or 
to  the  Virginia  Central  railroad,  or  to  the  Kanawha  line 
at  Lewisburg,  induced  the  Confederate  authorities  to 
promptly  reinforce  the  Northwestern  army  in  McClel- 
lan's  front,  and  to  concentrate  forces  on  the  Kanawha 
line  by  withdrawing  Wise  toward  Lewisburg  and  advanc- 
ing Floyd  from  the  valley  in  the  southwest  to  the  same 
line.  Col.  A.  W.  McDonald,  in  command  of  a  large  cav- 
alry force  at  Romney,  was  ordered  to  march  with  his 
command  to  Staunton,  and  unite  with  the  forces  there 
concentrating.  Gen.  W.  W.  Loring  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Northwest. 

Acting  under  discretionary  orders.  Wise  abandoned 
Charleston  July  24th,  marching  up  the  Kanawha;  left 
Gauley  bridge,  which  he  burned  behind  him,  on  the 
27th,  and  after  a  march  of  over  100  miles  arrived  at 
Lewisburg  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  and  located  his 
camp  at  Hunger's  mill,  4  miles  west  of  that  town. 

These  brief  Northwestern  Virginia  campaigns,  the  first 
of  the  war  and  of  barely  two  months'  duration,  ending 
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with  July,  were  very  far-reaching  in  their  results.  Mc- 
Clellan,  by  the  force  of  numbers  many  times  increased 
in  efficiency  by  the  aid  of  steam  power  on  navigable 
rivers  and  railways,  by  the  use  of  field  telegraphs  follow- 
ing his  movements,  and  by  superior  strategy,  made  pos- 
sible by  these  agencies,  compelled  the  Confederates  to 
retreat  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  to  near  the  Alleghany 
range  of  the  Appalachians,  and  abandon  to  Federal  con- 
trol— ^which  thenceforward  during  the  war  was  well  nigh 
continuous — ^most  of  Trans-AUeghany  Virginia,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  State.  These  results  were  not  only  of 
present  but  of  great  future  importance  to  the  Federal 
government  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  They  not  only 
gave  it  control  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Ohio  along 
and  within  the  borders  of  Virginia  for  transportation  pur- 
poses, but  also  gave  it  access  to  and  control  of  the  impor- 
tant coal  mines  and  salt  works  on  the  Big  Kanawha,  and 
the  newly-discovered  petroleimi  wells  in  the  Little  Kana- 
wha basin,  to  the  great  advantage  of  Ohio  and  other 
Western  States,  and  enabled  it  to  establish  camps  of 
observation,  accessible  by  rail  and  river,  far  within  the 
borders  of  Virginia,  from  which  raiding  parties  were 
constantly  threatening  Virginia's  interior  lines  of  cum- 
munication  through  the  Great  Valley  and  the  lead  mines, 
salt  works,  coal  mines,  blast  furnaces,  foundries,  and 
other  important  industrial  establishments  in  and  near 
that  grand  source  of  military  supplies,  thus  requiring 
the  detaching  of  large  numbers  of  troops  to  watch  these 
Federal  movements,  and  to  guard  these  important  and 
indispensable  sinews  of  war.  They  deprived  Virginia  of 
a  large  portion  of  her  annual  revenues,  of  a  most  impor- 
tant recruiting  ground  for  troops,  and  enabled  the  bogus 
government  of  Virginia  to  establish  and  maintain  itself  at 
Wheeling,  and  under  the  protection  of  Federal  armies 
strengthen  the  disloyal  element  in  that  part  of  the  State, 
and  organize  numerous  regiments  of  infantry  and  com- 
panies of  cavalry  and  artillery  to  swell  the  numbers  of 
the  Federal  army.  McClellan  had  good  reason  to  exult 
at  his  success,  no  matter  if  it  had  been  easily  won. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  FIRST  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CAMPAIGN— APRIL 

TO  JULY.  i86i. 

THE  United  States  arsenal  and  armory  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  at  the  junction  of  the  Shenandoah  and 
Potomac  rivers,  was  the  coveted  object  that  first 
led  to  military  operations  in  the  Shenandoah  val- 
ley in  1 86 1.  Ex-Governor  Wise,  early  in  April,  urged 
the  authorities  at  Richmond,  by  letter,  to  press  forward 
on  three  points,  the  first,  ** Harper's  Ferry,  to  cut  off. 
the  West,  to  form  camp  for  Baltimore  and  point  of 
attack  on  Washington  from  the  west." 

In  Richmond,  on  the  night  of  April  i6th,  when  it 
became  evident  that  the  Virginia  convention  would  pass 
an  ordinance  of  secession,  Wise  called  together  at  the 
Exchange  hotel  a  number  of  officers  of  the  armed  and 
ec^uipped  companies  of  the  Virginia  militia:  Turner  and 
Richard  Ashby  of  Fauquier,  O.  R.  Funsten  of  Clarke,  all 
captains  of  cavalry  companies ;  Capt  John  D.  Imboden, 
of  the  Staunton  artillery;  Capt.  John  A.  Harman  of 
Staunton ;  Nat  Tyler,  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 
and  Capt  Alfred  M.  Barbour,  late  civil  superintendent 
of  the  United  States  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry.  These 
gentlemen,  most  of  them  ardent  secessionists,  discussed 
and  Sigreed  upon  a  plan  for  the  capture  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  to  be  put  in  execution  on  the  1 7th,  as  soon  as  the 
convention  voted  to  secede,  if  the  concurrence  of  Gov- 
ernor Letcher  and  railway  transportation  could  be 
secured.  Col.  Edmund  Fontaine,  president  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  railroad,  and  John  S.  Barbour,  president 
of  the  Orange  &  Alexandria  railroad,  being  called  in 
consultation  about  midnight,  agreed  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary trains  for  the  movement  of  troops  if  requested 
to  do  so  by  Governor  Letcher.  A  committee  was  then 
sent  to  the  governor,  which  roused  him  from  sleep  and 
laid  before  him  the  scheme  for  the  capture  of  the  armory 
and  arsenal.  He  refused  to  take  any  official  steps  until 
after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of    secession,  but 
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agreed,  contingent  upon  that  event,  that  he  would  next 
day  order  the  movement  by  telegraph.*  He  was  then 
informed  what  companies  would  be  under  arms  and  ready 
to  move  at  a  moment's  notice.  This  self-constituted 
committee  then  wired  the  captains  of  the  companies 
along  the  above-named  railways  to  be  ready  to  move  the 
next  day,  by  orders  from  the  governor,  which,  it  was 
stated,  would  be  to  aid  in  capturing  the  Gosport  navy 
yard,  as  a  precaution  lest  information  of  the  movement 
should  reach  Washington.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
guard  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  only  45  men  and  could 
easily  be  captured  if  surprised;  but  Wise  had  information 
from  Washington  that  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  1,000 
strong,  had  been  ordered  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

After  the  close  of  the  conference  the  Ashbys,  Funsten, 
Harman  and  Imboden  secured  ammunition  and  100  stand 
of  arms  for  the  Martinsburg  light  infantry  from  the  Vir- 
ginia armory  at  Richmond,  and  had  these  moved  to  the 
railway  station  and  loaded  on  a  train  before  sunrise  of 
the  17th. 

Imboden,  by  telegraph,  ordered  all  volunteer  com- 
panies in  the  county  of  Augusta  to  assemble  at  Staun- 
ton at  4  p.  m.  of  the  17th  for  marching  orders.  This 
produced  great  excitement,  as  that  was  a  strong  Union 
county,  and  the  people  assembled  in  Staunton  in  great 
numbers.  When  Imboden  reached  that  place,  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  17  th,  he  found  his  own  company,  the 
Staunton  artillery,  and  Capt.  William  S.  H.  Baylor's 
West  Augusta  guards,  an  infantry  company,  drawn  up 
to  receive  him.  There  were  also  present  Maj.-Gren.  Ken- 
ton Harper,  commanding  the  Fifth  division  of  the  Vir- 
ginia militia,  and  Brig. -Gen.  William  H.  Harman,  com- 
manding the  Thirteenth  brigade  of  the  Virginia  militia, 
who  had  a  telegram  from  Letcher  ordering  them  into 
service  and  referring  them  to  Imboden  for  information. 
He  informed  them,  confidentially,  of  what  had  been 
done.  Letcher  had  wired  Harper  to  take  chief  command 
of  the  movement  and  Harman  to  call  out  the  armed  com- 
panies of  bis  brigade.  At  5  p.  m.  Harper  left  for  Win- 
chester by  rapid  conveyance,  after  ordering  Harman  to 
take  command  of  the  trains  and  troops  that  might  report 

*  "Jackson  at  Harper's  Ferry,"  by  Brig.-Gren.  John  D,  Imboden, 
in  "Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War."  Century  Co.,  New  York. 
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en  route.  Reaching  Winchester  at  noon  of  the  i8th, 
Harper  received  orders  from  Letcher  to  go  on  to  Har- 
per*s  Ferry. 

The  two  companies  from  Staunton  left  by  the  Virginia 
Central  railroad  about  sunset;  at  Charlottesville  they 
were  joined  by  Capt.  W.  B.  Mallory's  Monticello  guards 
and  Capt.  R.  T.  W.  Duke's  Albemarle  rifles,  and  at 
Culpeper  by  a  rifle  company.  Manassas  Junction  was 
reached  at  about  sunrise  of  the  i8th,  when  Harman 
impressed  a  Manassas  Gap  railroad  train  to  take  the  lead 
£oward  Strasburg,  followed  by  the  other  trains  that  had 
brought  troops  to  the  junction.  The  Ashbys  and  Fun- 
sten  left  Richmond  on  the  i6th  to  collect  their  cavalry 
companies,  and  those  of  the  Black  Horse  cavalry  under 
Capts.  John  Scott  and  R.  Welby  Carter  of  Fauquier; 
these  to  march  across  the  Blue  ridge  and  rendezvous 
near  Harper's  Ferry.  Ashby  sent  men  on  the  night  of 
the  1 7th  to  cut  the  wires  between  Manassas  and  Alexan- 
dria and  keep  them  cut  for  several  days,  to  prevent 
information  of  this  movement  reaching  Washington. 
Before  lo  a.  m.  of  the  i8th,  the  trains  reached  Stras- 
burg and  the  infantry  companies  took  up  the  line  of 
march  for  Winchester.  Imboden,  with  great  difficulty, 
secured  horses  for  his  battery,  and  by  noon  followed 
on  to  Winchester,  i8  miles,  which  he  reached  about 
dark.  The  troops  were  coldly  received  by  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  that  conservative  town,  quite  unlike  their 
conduct  during  the  following  years  of  heroic  endurance. 

Harper,  reaching  Winchester  in  advance,  when  the 
infantry  arrived  sent  them  forward  by  rail  to  Charlestown, 
8  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  then  ordered  back 
the  train  for  the  artillery.  About  midnight  the  infantry 
marched  to  Halltown,  within  4  miles  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  to  which  point  the  artillery  was  taken  by  train 
and  the  guns  run  forward  by  hand  to  Bolivar  heights 
and  put  in  position  to  shell  the  place  if  necessary.  Har- 
per, who  thought  the  Massachusetts  regiment  had  arrived 
at  Harper's  Perry,  was  making  his  arrangements  to 
attack  the  armory  and  arsenal  at  daybreak  of  the  19th, 
when  at  about  10  p.  m.  of  the  i8th  a  brilliant  light  from 
the  direction  of  the  armory  convinced  him  that  the  Fed- 
eral troops  in  charge  had  fired  it  and  fled.  He  promptly 
advanced  and  took  possession,  but  too  late  to  extinguish 
the  flames,  which  destroyed  nearly  20,000  rifles  and  pis- 
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tols,  although  the  workshops,  the  armory  proper  and  the 
rifle  works  up  the  Shenandoah  were  saved. 

On  January  2,  1861,  Supt.  A.  M.  Barbour  had  informed 
the  United  States  ordnance  bureau  that  he  apprehended 
an  assault  on  the  armory,  and  that  he  had  organized  the 
armorers  into  volunteer  companies  for  its  protection. 
The  next  day,  Maj.  H.  J.  Hunt,  of  the  Second  artillery, 
was  assigned  to  command  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  Lieut. 
R.  Jones  was  ordered  to  report  to  him  for  duty  with  60 
picked  men  of  the  mounted  rifles  from  Carlisle  barracks. 
Hunt  was  instructed  by  Adjutant-General  Cooper  to  dis-- 
pose  his  force  to  protect  the  armory,  but  to  make  no  dis- 
play of  it  that  would  cause  irritation.  He  arrived  and 
took  command  on  the  5th.  On  the  2d  of  April,  Lieuten- 
ant  Jones  succeeded  Hunt  in  command.  His  force  on 
the  1 8th  of  April  was  but  45  men.  Just  before  that  date 
he  sent  a  message  to  Secretary  of  War  Cameron,  asking 
for  a  large  reinforcement  if  it  was  the  intention  to  save 
the  contents  of  the  armory.  To  this  he  had  no  reply  and 
was  left  to  act  on  his  own  judgment.  On  Thursday 
morning,  April  iSth,  Col.  A.  M.  Barbour,  who  had 
resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  armory  a  short  time 
before  and  was  now  a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention 
from  Jefferson  county,  arrived  at  Harper's  Ferry  and 
thoughtlessly  stated  in  public  that  the  convention  had 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession ;  that  the  governor  had 
called  out  the  volunteers  to  repulse  any  effort  to  rein- 
force the  command  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  that  Virginia 
intended  to  take  possession  of  the  armory  and  arsenal. 
This  caused  much  excitement,  as  the  citizens  were  under 
the  impression  that  an  unlawful  seizure  of  the  United 
States  property  was  to  be  made,  which  they  determined 
to  oppose.  In  the  meantime.  Colonel  Allen  called  out 
the  local  regiment,  the  Second  Virginia,  to  assemble  at 
Charlestown.  Apprised  of  these  things.  Superintendent 
Kingsbury  (Barbour's  successor)  and  Lieutenant  Jones, 
knowing  they  could  not  resist  an  attack  by  any  consider- 
able force,  made  arrangements  to  destroy  the  property. 
Dismissing  the  operatives  with  the  assurance  that  they 
should  resume  work  on  the  19th,  they  closed  the  gates  of 
the  armory  and  posted  sentinels ;  removed  the  foot  bridges 
across  the  canal,  and  placed  kegs  and  sacks  of  pow- 
der in  the  arsenal  buildings,  using  bedticks  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  scattered  powder  over  the  floors  of  the  shops,  and 
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placed  barrels  of  it  so  as  to  not  only  destroy  the  buildings 
but  any  persons  who  naight  approach  them.  They  then 
sent  out  mounted  sentinels  for  two  or  three  miles  on 
different  roads  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  Virginia 
troops.  One  of  these,  about  9  p.  m.,  hailed  Colonel  Allen 
and  his  command  on  the  road  to  Charlestown ;  when  the 
colonel  ordered  a  charge  to  capture  him,  he  rode  off  rap- 
idly and  reported  to  Jones,  who  at  about  10  p.  m.  fired 
the  buildings  and  crossed  with  his  command  into  Mary- 
land and  retreated.  By  great  exertions,  notwithstanding 
the  danger  from  explosions,  the  citizens  (who  had  gath- 
ered in  large  numbers)  and  soldiers  promptly  proceeded 
to  put  out  the  fires  and  prevent  them  from  spreading, 
thus  saving  many  thousand  stand  of  arms  from  the 
arsenal  and  preventing  any  damage  to  the  armory,  the 
removal  of  the  machinery  from  which,  to  Richmond,  was 
immediately  begun. 

On  the  2 2d,  news  reached  Harper's  Ferry  that  Virginia 
had  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  relieving  the  fears 
of  many  of  the  officers  and  troops  that  had  been  assem- 
bled there,  that  they  had  been  acting  unlawfully. 

Within  a  week  after  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry 
some  1,300  Virginia  troops,  the  armed  and  equipped  vol- 
unteer companies  of  the  militia,  were  there  assembled 
under  the  commands  of  Brigadier-Generals  Carson,  Meem 
and  Harman,  from  whose  jurisdictions  they  had  been 
summoned,  and  all  under  Major-General  Harper,  as  divi- 
sion commander  of  the  militia.  These  officers,  in  the  full 
and  brilliant  uniforms  of  their  rank,  and  each  with  a  large 
staff,  made  an  imposing  display  as  they  rode  through  the 
camps  and  around  the  vidnity  of  Harper's  Ferry.  The 
reign  of  the  militia  lasted  about  ten  days,  during  which 
the  only  marked  event  was  an  ordering  of  the  command 
under  arms,  on  the  night  of  the  25  th,  to  capture  a  train 
of  Federal  troops  reported  as  coming  from  the  West, 
but  which  was  found  to  have  on  it  only  General  Harney 
of  the  United  States  army,  who  was  taken  prisoner. 
Letcher,  on  the  20th,  had  prohibited  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  from  passing  troops  across  Virginia  over  that 
road. 

Imboden  relates  that  he  improvised  caissons  for  his  artil- 
lery from  horse  carts  found  in  the  armory;  procured  har- 
ness from  Baltimore  with  his  own  means,  and  ordered 
red  fiannel  shirts  and  other  service  clothing  for  his  men 
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from  Richmond  to  replace  the  fine  dress  uniforms  with 
which  they  came  to  camp. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  Maj.  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  of  the 
Virginia  military  institute,  was  appointed  colonel  of  Vir- 
ginia volunteers  and  ordered  to  Harper's  Ferry  to  take 
command  of  the  forces  there  assembled.  At  the  same 
time  an  order  was  issued  decapitating  every  militia  officer 
in  the  State's  volunteer  service  above  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, the  vacancies  thus  created  to  be  filled  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  council  of  three.  Colonel  Jackson  arrived 
at  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  29th  of  April  and  took  com- 
mand on  the  30th.  This  order,  resolving  the  Virginia 
forces  into  units  of  organization,  created  much  indigna- 
tion among  the  deposed  officers,  and  greatly  excited  the 
troops  they  had  commanded.  In  the  midst  of  this  excite- 
ment, Imboden  ordered  the  Staunton  artillery  into  line 
and  informed  them  that  they  were  required  to  muster 
into  servife,  either  for  twelve  months  or  the  war,  at  their 
option,  but  urged  them  to  go  in  for  the  full  period,  as  it 
would  be  much  to  their  credit  to  do  so  and  set  a  good 
example  to  others.  His  men  shouted  unanimously,  *'For 
the  war!"  They  were  at  once  mustered  in,  and  their  cap- 
tain had  the  pleasure  of  handing  to  Colonel  Jackson  the 
roll  of  the  first  company  mustered  in  **for  the  war,"  for' 
whith  the  colonel  expressed  his  thanks  and  asked  that 
the  same  be  conveyed  to  the  men.  Jackson  then 
requested  Imboden  to  muster  in  the  two  other  artillery 
companies  present,  which  he  did  and  returned  the  rolls 
before  sunset.  This  action  of  the  artillerists  was  fol- 
lowed the  next  day  by  the  other  troops ;  all  were  mustered 
in,  and  the  organization  into  regiments  and  battalions 
began.  Soon  after  this,  Letcher  appointed  Harper  col- 
onel of  the  Fifth  Virginia,  Harman,  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  Baylor,  major,  and  thus  was  organized  one  of  the 
finest  regiments  of  the  famous  Stonewall  brigade. 

The  period  of  Jackson's  command  at  Harper's  Ferry 
was  marked  by  few  notable  incidents.  The  colonel  com- 
manding, in  the  simple  uniform  of  a  major  on  duty  at 
the  Virginia  military  institute,  quietly,  but  firmly  and 
unceasingly,  worked  to  change  citizens  that  had  patriot- 
ically rushed  to  arms,  most  of  them  young  men,  many  of 
them  mere  boys,  into  disciplined  soldiers,  nearly  all  the 
officers  needing  this  as  badly  as  the  privates.  His  long 
experience  as  a  trainer  and  drill-master  of  the  same  kind 
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of  material  at  the  military  institute  fitted  him  admirably 
for  such  work.  Jackson  regulated  the  trains  on  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio,  seeing  that  they  were  not  used  to  the 
detriment  of  Virginia,  as  Governor  Letcher  ordered,  and 
when  supplies  from  Baltimore  for  Virginia  were 
detained  by  Butler  at  the  Relay  house,  May  9th,  he 
retaliated  by  seizing  five  carloads  of  beeves  and  one  of 
horses  from  the  West,  intended  for  Federal  use,  and 
appropriated  them  to  the  use  of  his  own  army;  buying 
from  the  quartermaster  one  of  the  captured  horses,  to 
which  he  took  a  fancy,  that  became  famous  as  his  favor- 
ite war-horse,  "Little  Sorrel." 

As  soon  as  he  took  command  at  Harper's  Ferry  there 
was  an  immediate  change  in  the  condition  of  the  camp. 
Orders  for  instruction  in  military  duties  and  for  regular 
drills  were  at  once  issued,  and  strict  military  discipline 
enforced.  He  also  began  the  construction  of  defenses  on 
the  surrounding  heights,  both  in  Virginia  and  in  Mary- 
land, to  put  his  position  in  a  state  of  defense  against  any 
attack  that  might  be  made  by  the  Federal  forces  that 
were  being  pushed  forward  from  Washington  up  the 
north  bank  of  the  Potomac,  down  the  Cumberland  valley 
from  Chambersburg  toward  Hagerstown,  and  from  the 
northwest  by  McClellan  along  the  line  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  railroad.  His  outposts  were  extended  along  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  Point  of  Rocks,  12  miles  below 
Harper's  Ferry,  whence  a  wagon  bridge  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac into  Virginia  and  where  the  railroad  from  Baltimore 
reached  that  river,  thus  guarding  his  position  against  the 
approach  of  Federal  troops  under  General  Butler  from 
toward  Baltimore,  and  of  those  under  Colonel  Stone  up  the 
Potomac  from  Washington.  The  staff  departments  of 
bis  command  were  promptly  organized,  with  Maj.  John 
A.  Harman,  as  quartermaster,  Maj.  Wells  J.  Hawks,  com- 
missary, and  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  medical  director. 
These  gentlemen  and  Lieutenant  Pendleton  (afterward 
lieutenant-colonel),  and  others  appointed  later,  continued 
as  the  efficient  heads  of  departments  during  his  subse- 
quent famous  military  career. 

About  this  time  Lieut. -Col.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  reported  to 
Jackson  for  duty,  and  the  latter  ordered  the  consolidation 
of  all  his  cavalry  companies  into  a  battalion,  to  be  com- 
manded by  Stuart,  thus  relieving  Capt.  Turner  Ashby, 
the  idol  01  all  the  troopers,  from  chief  command  of  the 
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cavalry.  One  of  the  bravest,  shrewdest  and  most  daring 
men  ever  put  on  outpost  duty,  he  was  lacking  in  the  dis- 
ciplinary qualities  which  Stuart,  as  a  trained  soldier,  had 
in  such  an  eminent  degree.  Ashby  felt  so  aggrieved  by 
this  action  that  he  determined  to  resign  his  captaincy, 
but  was  persuaded  by  Imboden  to  pay  Jackson  a  visit  and 
discuss  the  situation,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
companies  present  were  divided  into  two  regiments,  one 
under  command  of  Col.  Angus  W.  McDonald,  with 
Ashby  as  lieutenant-colonel,  who  soon  became  its  colonel, 
and  the  other  under  Stuart. 

When  on  the  17  th  of  April  Virginia  passed  in  conven- 
tion its  ordinance  of  secession.  Brig. -Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  was  stationed  at  Washington  as  quartermaster- 
general  of  the  United  States  army.  This  action  of  Vir- 
ginia was  not  known  in  Washington  until  Saturday,  the 
19th,  when  he  at  once  wrote  his  resignation.  On  Mon- 
day morning  he  offered  it  to  the  secretary  of  war,  who 
accepted  it.  That  done,  he  left  Washington  on  Tuesday, 
with  his  family,  for  Richmond,  but  in  consequence  of 
railway  accidents  did  not  reach  there  until  Thursday  the 
25th,  when  Governor  Letcher  at  once  gave  him  the 
appointment  of  major-general  of  Virginia  volunteers, 
and  Maj.-Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  who  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Virginia  forces  on  the  2  2d, 
assigned  to  him  the  duty  of  organizing  and  instructing 
the  volunteers  who  were  then  arriving  in  Richmond. 
General  Lee  had  already  selected  the  points  to  be  occu- 
pied for  the  defense  of  the  State  and  the  number  of 
troops  to  be  assigned  to  each.  These  points  were :  Nor- 
folk, in  front  of  Yorktown ;  the  front  of  Fredericksburg ; 
Manassas  Junction,  Harper's  Ferry  and  Grafton.  John- 
ston was  assisted  in  the  duties  assigned  him  at  Richmond 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pemberton,  Majors  Jackson  and 
Gilham,  and  Capt.  T.  L.  Preston,  who  had  all  recently 
reported  for  duty.  Johnston  was  employed  in  this  way 
some  two  weeks,  when,  Virginia  having  joined  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  President  Davis  offered  him,  by 
telegraph,  a  brigadier-generalship  in  the  Confederate 
army,  which  he  promptly  accepted,  and  on  reporting  to 
the  war  department  at  Montgomery  was  assigned  by 
President  Davis  to  the  command  at  Harper's  Ferry.  He 
reached  that  place  Friday,  May  23d,  accompanied  by  his 
staff,  Col.  E.  Kirby  Smith,    assistant    adjutant-general 
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(afterward  lieutenant-general);  Maj.  W.  H.  C.  Whiting, 
of  the  engineers  (who  fell  at  Fort  Fisher  a  major-gen- 
eral); Maj.  A.  McLean,  quartermaster,  and  Capt.  T.  L. 
Preston,  assistant  adjutant-general.  Within  an  hour 
after  his  arrival,  Col.  T.  J.  Jackson  called  on  General 
Johnston,  learned  the  object  of  his  coming,  and  saw  his 
orders;  but  when  Johnston,  the  next  morning,  sent  him 
orders  announcing  the  change  of  commanders  to  be 
made  known  to  the  troops,  Jackson  courteously  replied 
that  he  did  not  '*feel  at  liberty  to  transfer  his  command 
to  another  without  further  instructions  from  Grovemor 
Letcher  or  General  Lee;"  but  offered  to  furnish  John- 
ston at  once  every  facility  for  obtaining^  information  rela- 
tive to  the  post  Jackson  soon  learned  that  the  Virginia 
forces  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Confederacy,  when 
he  promptly  obeyed  Johnston's  orders. 

On  assuming  command  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Johnston 
had  under  him  the  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Tenth,  Thir- 
teenth and  Twenty-seventh  Virginia  regiments  of 
infantry;  the  Second  and  Eleventh  Mississippi;  the 
Fourth  Alabama;  a  Maryland  and  a  Kentucky  battalion; 
four  companies  of  Virginia  artillery,  of  four  guns  each, 
but  without  caissons,  horses  or  harness;  and  the  First 
regfiment  of  Virginia  cavalry,  about  250  men,  including 
Capt.  Turner  Ashby's  company,  temporarily  attached  to 
it  by  Colonel  Jackson;  about  5,200  effective  men  in  all. 
Among  the  officers  present  were  T.  J.  Jackson  and  A.  P. 
Hill,  who  became  lieutenant-generals;  Stuart,  **match- 
less  as  a  commander  of  outposts,"  as  Johnston  wrote, 
and  Capt  W.  N.  Pendleton,  who  Ijecame  brigadier-gen- 
eral and  Lee's  chief  of  artillery.  As  Johnston  wrote, 
the  troops  were  undisciplined,  of  course,  also  **  badly 
armed  and  equipped — several  regiments  being  without 
accouterments ;  were  almost  destitute  of  ammunition, 
and,  like  all  new  troops  assembled  in  large  bodies,  they 
were  suffering  very  much  from  sickness;  nearly  40  per 
cent,  of  the  total  being  in  the  hospitals,  there  or  else- 
where, from  the  effects  of  measles  and  mumps." 

Johnston  had  been  distinctly  informed,  in  his  conversa- 
tions with  Lee  and  Davis,  that  they  regarded  Harper's 
Ferry  as  a  natural  fortress  commanding  the  entrance  to 
the  valley  of  Virginia  from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
and  that  his  command  was  not  of  a  military  district,  or 
of  an  active  army,  but  of  a  fortress  and  its  garrison.     A 
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Study  of  the  strategic  environments  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
after  extended  reconnoissance,  convinced  Johnston  that 
the  route  of  invasion  into  the  valley  from  Pennsylvania 
was  across  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport  to  Martinsburg, 
ao  miles  west  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  beyond  the 
control  of  its  garrison;  and  a  careful  examination  of  the 
position  and  its  immediate  surroundings,  made  on  May 
a  5  th,  with  Engineer  Whiting,  convinced  him  that  the 
place  could  not  be  held,  even  against  equal  numbers,  by 
the  force  then  in  hand ;  that  it  was  untenable  unless  he 
also  had  possession  of  the  neighboring  heights  north  of 
the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Shenandoah,  as  artillery  on 
those  heights  could  sweep  every  part  of  the  position  and 
it  could  easily  be  turned  by  the  fords  of  the  rivers. 

When  Johnston  took  command  at  Harper's  Ferry,  the 
three  Federal  armies  threatening  Virginia,  each,  directly 
or  indirectly,  also  menaced  his  position.  He  supposed 
that  they  would  co-operate  with  Richmond  as  their 
objective,  and  from  what  he  could  learn,  that  Patterson 
and  McClellan  would  direct  their  first  movements  so  as 
to  combine  at  Winchester.  He  considered  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  troops  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  under 
his  command  should  be  always  ready,  not  only  to  meet 
the  attack  of  Patterson  from  the  northeast  and  of 
McClellan  from  the  northwest,  but  also  to  unite  quickly 
with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  at  Manassas  Junction, 
whenever  threatened  by  McDowell.  For  such  purposes 
he  regarded  his  army  at  Harper's  Ferry  wrongly  placed, 
since  Patterson,  coming  from  Chambersburg  and  march- 
ing through  Williamsport  and  Martinsburg  toward 
Winchester,  would  pass  a  day's  march  to  the  west  of  it 
The  only  direct  road  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Manassas, 
that  down  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac  and  across  by 
way  of  Leesburg,  was  under  the  enemy's  g^ns  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river;  and  if  McClellan  should  come  in 
by  the  Northwestern  turnpike  to  Winchester,  he  would 
be  completely  in  the  rear  of  Johnston's  army.  For  these 
reasons  it  was  manifest  that  Winchester,  and  not  Har- 
per's Ferry,  was  the  point  to  occupy,  and  he  expressed 
these  views  in  several  letters  in  May  and  June  to  the 
authorities  at  Richmond,  who  in  reply  dissented  from  his 
opinions,  and  held  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
arrangements  necessary  for  retaining  command  of  the 
valley  and  communication   with   Maryland.      Notwith- 
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standing,  Johnston  decided  that  he  would  hold  Harper's 
Ferry  only  until  his  command  was  needed  elsewhere  in 
consequence  of  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  continued 
to  urge  the  change  of  location  of  his  command.  He  also 
conferred  with  Beauregard  (who  took  conamand  at 
Manassas  Junction,  opposing  McDowell's  advance,  a 
week  after  Johnston  took  command  at  Harper's  Ferry), 
and  he,  because  of  their  mutual  dependence  for  aid,  con- 
curred in  Johnston's  views. 

During  this  period  Stuart  and  Ashby  with  their  cav- 
alry held  Johnston's  front  along  the  Potomac  from  the 
Point  of  Rocks  entirely  across  the  Shenandoah  valley  to 
within  the  North  mountains,  as  they  had  done  for*  Jack- 
son. Johnston  had  cartridge  boxes,  belts  and  cartridges 
manufactured  in  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages,  and 
smuggled  in  percussion  caps,  in  small  quantities,  from 
Baltimore.  At  Captain  Pendleton's  suggestion,  caissons 
were  constructed  by  fixing  roughly-made  ammunition 
chests  on  the  running  gear  of  farm  wagons.  Horses  and 
harness  were  collected  for  tho  artillery,  and  horses  and 
wagons  for  field  transportation,  from  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  the  removal  of  machinery  from  the  armory 
to  Richmond  was  continued.  The  two  heavy  guns  that 
Jackson  had  placed  in  battery  west  of  the  village,  John- 
ston mounted  on  Furnace  ridge,  the  extension  of  Bolivar 
heights  to  the  Potomac,  to  command  the  approach  by 
railway  from  the  west  During  the  first  week  in  June 
the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Georgia  and  the  Second  Ten- 
nessee regiments  reached  Harper's  Ferry. 

On  June  loth,  CoL  Lew  Wallace,  with  the  Eleventh 
Indiana,  occupied  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  on  the  15th 
Patterson  advanced  his  troops  to  Hagerstown  from 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  where  he  had  been  collecting,  organ- 
izing and  instructing  them  for  some  days.  From  the 
information  he  could  gather,  Johnston  concluded  that 
Patterson  had  about  18,000  men,  in  twenty- four  regiments 
of  infantry,  and  several  companies  of  artillery  and  cavalry. 
Johnston  had  at  that  time  at  Harper's  Ferry  about  7,000 
men  of  all  arms.  At  sunrise,  June  13th,  Johnston  was 
advised,  from  Winchester,  that  2,000  Federal  troops,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  advance  guard  of  McClellan's  army,  had 
marched  into  Romney,  43  miles  west  of  Winchester  by 
turnpike.  As  this  information  came  from  most  relia- 
ble sources,  Johnston  at  once  sent  Col.  A.  P.  Hill,  with 
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his  Thirteenth  Virginia,  regiment,  and  Col.  S.  B.  Gib- 
bons, with  his  Tenth  Virginia,  by  special  train  to  Win- 
chester. Colonel  Hill,  in  command,  was  instructed  to 
also  take  Colonel  Vaughn's  Third  Tennessee  regiment, 
which  had  just  reached  Winchester,  as  part  of  his  detach- 
ment, move  toward  Romney  without  delay,  and  do  the 
best  he  could  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  Federal  troops 
toward  the  Shenandoah  valley. 

When  Patterson  ordered  Lew  Wallace  to  occupy  Cum- 
berland with  the  Eleventh  Indiana,  June  loth,  he  warned 
him  to  be  very  cautious,  but  the  ambitious  colonel,  learn- 
ing that  a  considerable  Confederate  force  was  quartered 
at  Romney,  Hampshire  county,  in  the  South  Branch  val- 
ley, left  Cumberland  at  lo  p.  m.  of  the  12th,  with  eight 
companies  of  infantry,  about  500  in  number,  and  went 
by  rail  21  miles  southwest  to  New  Creek  (Keyser)  station 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
about  4  a.  m.,  he  started  to  march  across  the  mountains, 
by  a  rough  country  road,  hoping  to  reach  Romney,  23 
miles  distant,  by  about  8  a.  m.  \^en  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  the  town,  coming  from  the  west  from  Mechanics- 
burg,  his  advance  was  fired  upon  by  a  mounted  picket, 
which  fell  back  and  gave  the  alarm,  although  the  camp 
had  an  hour's  previous  notice  of  his  coming.  Pushing 
forward  to  the  bridge  over  the  South  Branch,  he  saw  the 
little  band  of  Confederates  drawn  up  on  the  bluflP  in  front 
of  the  town,  supporting  a  battery  of  two  guns  which 
commanded  the  road  by  which  he  must  approach.  Wal- 
lace's advance  guard  crossed  the  bridge  on  a  run,  and 
came  under  a  warm  fire  from  the  windows  of  a  large  brick 
house  not  far  to  the  right,  which  continued  for  several 
minutes,  during  which  a  second  company  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  following  up  a  ravine  got  into  a  position  from 
which  it  drove  the  Confederates  from  the  house  and  into 
the  mountain  back  of  it.  Wallace  then  pushed  a  fianking 
party  up  a  hill  to  the  right,  but  before  these  men  got 
within  rifle  range,  the  Confederates  limbered  up  their 
guns  and  retreated  over  the  bluflf.  The  Federals  at  once 
entered,  taking  possession  of  empty  houses  and  a  lot  of 
negroes,  and  searching  for  arms,  and  after  a  short  stay 
returned  to  Cumberland,  making  a  forced  march.  It  was 
this  movement  that  misled  Johnston  and  induced  him  to 
send  Hill  to  Romney. 

The  advance  of  Patterson  to  Hagerstown,  within  a  day's 
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maf ch  of  Martinsburg,  and  the  reported  Federal  advance 
toward  Romney,  convinced  Johnston  that  the  time  had 
come  to  abandon  Harper's  Ferry  and  put  his  army  in  a 
defensive  or  active  offensive  position;  so  during  the  13th 
and  14th  the  heavy  baggage  of  the  troops  (Johnston  say^ 
nearly  every  private  soldier  had  a  trunk),  the  property  of 
the  quartermaster  and  commissary  departments,  and  the 
remaining  machinery  of  the  armory  were  sent  by  rail  to 
Winchester,  and  the  bridges  over  the  Potomac,  from  the 
Point  of  Rocks  to  Shepherdstown,  were  destroyed.  The 
machinery  from  the  armory  was  sent  forward,  by  wagons, 
from  Winchester  to  Strasburg,  and  thence  by  the  Manas- 
sas Gap  railroad  to  Richmond. 

The  Confederates  evacuated  Harper's  Ferry  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  moved  out  on  the  Berry ville  road 
and  bivouacked  three  or  four  miles  beyond  Charlestown. 
The  next  morning,  before  the  resumption  of  the  march, 
the  cavalry  outposts  reported  that  the  advance  of  Patter- 
son's army  had  crossed  the  Potomac  below  Williamsport 
and  was  marching  on  Martinsburg.  Johnston  at  once 
decided  to  oppose  this  advance  toward  Winchester  by 
marching  across  the  country  to  Bunker  Hill,  midway  on 
the  turnpike  between  Martinsburg  and  Winchester,  and 
by  thus  opposing  Patterson  prevent  his  anticipated  junc- 
tion with  McClellan.  While  waiting  for  a  guide,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Cooper,  dated  June  13th,  giving  him 
permission  to  abandon  Harper's  Ferry  and  retire  toward 
Winchester,  and,  if  not  sustained  by  the  people  of  the 
valley  so  that  he  could  turn  on  the  enemy  before  reach- 
ing Winchester,  to  continue  to  retire  to  the  Manassas  Gap 
road;  that  it  was  hoped  he  could  make  an  effective 
stand, even  against  superior  forces,  in  some  of  the  mount- 
ain passes;  but  if  he  was  forced  so  far  as  to  make  a  junc- 
tion with  Beauregard,  he  would  leave  the  enemy  free  to 
occupy  the  valley  of  Virginia  and  move  on  the  rear  of 
Manassas  Junction. 

Johnston  broke  camp  at  9  a.  m.,  June  i6th,  and  march- 
ing through  Smithfield,  reached  Bunker  Hill  in  the  after- 
noon and  bivouacked  on  Mill  creek,  the  full-flowing 
branch  of  the  Opequan  running  through  that  village  from 
the  west,  where  armies  so  often  encamped  during 
the  subsequent  years  of  the  war.  Next  morning  the 
troops  were  advanced  toward  Martinsburg,  to  high  ground 
favorable  for  battle,  to  await  the  approach  of  the  Federal 
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army.  About  noon,  information  came  that  Patterson 
had  recrossed  the  Potomac,  because,  it  was  supposed,  of 
Johnston's  movement,  but  really  because  Wallace,  at 
Cumberland,  had  reported  himself  hard  pressed  by  Hill's 
move  on  Romney,  and  Patterson  ordered  five  regiments 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  and  artillery  up  the  Potomac  to 
his  support.  Johnston  then  followed  out  his  original 
intention  and  marched  toward  Winchester,  going  into 
pamp  some  3  miles  east  of  the  town,  on  the  Martins- 
burg  road,  but  replacing  his  cavalry  in  observation  along 
the  Potomac,  under  Colonel  Stuart,  who,  as  Johnston 
says,  '*had  already  won  its  full  confidence  ana  mine." 

Mansfield,  in  command  at  Washington,  notified  Colonel 
Stone,  on  the  Potomac  line,  that  the  Confederates  were 
evacuating  Harper's  Ferry  and  advised  him  to  watch  the 
lower  Potomac  fords,  as  though  he  feared  Johnston  might 
advance  on  Washington.  On  the  i6th  he  informed  Stone 
that  the  large  force  reported  at  Manassas  Junction  was 
probably  that  of  Johnston  from  Harper's  Ferry.  In 
view  of  the  demonstrations  in  front  of  Washington,  Scott, 
on  the  1 8th,  thought  of  having  Patterson  march  from 
Hagerstown  to  Fr^erick  and  join  Stone  in  a  movement 
down  the  Potomac,  from  Leesburg,  to  meet  one  by  Mc- 
Dowell moving  up  the  river. 

After  reaching  Romney,  Col.  A.  P.  Hill,  resenting 
Wallace's  raid,  sent  Col.  J.  C.  Vaughn  with  two  compa- 
nies of  his  Tennesseeans  and  two  of  the  Thirteenth  Vir- 
ginia to  New  Creek  depot  by  the  same  back  road  Wallace 
used,  to  attack  a  Federal  force  there  located.  Vaughn 
found  the  enemy  well  posted  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Potomac  near  the  railroad  bridge,  but  with  no  pickets 
out.  After  reconnoitering  he  gave  orders,  at  5  a.  m.  of 
the  19th,  to  charge  the  position.  The  order  was  gallantly 
and  enthusiastically  executed,  but  as  soon  as  his  men 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  the  latter  broke  and  fled  in 
all  directions,  firing  a  few  random  shots  and  woimding 
one  of  Vaughn's  men.  They  did, not  fire  their  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  which  were  captured  loaded  but 
spiked.  These  and  the  enemy's  colors  were  brought 
away,  and  the  railroad  bridge  over  New  creek  was 
burned.  Vaughn  made  a  march  of  36  miles  between 
8  p.  m.  of  the  i8th  and  noon  of  the  19th,  when  he  returned 
to  his  camp.  Hill  commended  the  handsome  manner  in 
which  his  orders  had  been  executed,  and  Johnston  called 
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attention  to  **the  difiEerence  it  exhibited  between  the 
spirit  of  our  troops  and  that  of  those  of  the  United 
States." 

Assured  that  no  considerable  body  of  Federal  troops 
was  approaching  from  the  west,  Hill's  detachment  was 
called  back  to  Winchester.  Some  rough  gfunstocks  hav- 
ing been  left  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Lieut. -Col.  G.  H.  Steuart 
was  sent,  with  his  Maryland  battalion,  to  bring  these 
away,  which  he  did,  leaving  nothing  there  worth  re- 
moving. Jackson's  brigade  was  left  near  Martinsburg,  in 
supporting  distance  of  the  cavalry  along  the  Potomac. 

While  Johnston  was  tarrying  at  Winchester,  President 
Davis  wrote  him  that,  while  governed  by  circumstances, 
he  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  general  purpose  of  his 
command  was  to  resist  invasion  and  repel  the  invaders 
whenever  it  could  be  done ;  that  reinforcements  had  been 
steadily  sent  forward  to  Manassas  Junction,  and  that 
others  would  be  sent  to  that  place  ana  to  him  as  the  cur- 
rent of  events  might  determine  on  which  line  to  advance ; 
that  a  large  supply  of  ammunition  had  been  sent  him  on 
the  19th,  and  more  would  be  sent  the  next  day;  that  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  indicated  the  importance  at- 
tached to  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and  to  the  power  he 
would  acquire  if  he  could  advance  as  far  as  Staunton,  cut 
ofiE  communication  with  the  West  and  South,  and  operate 
on  the  flank  and  rear  of  Beauregard's  army,  at  the  same 
time  provisioning  his  own  army  from  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  and  by  so  doing  dispensing  with  a  long  line 
of  transportation  from  Pennsylvania;  therefore,  every- 
thing should  be  destroyed  that  would  facilitate  such  a 
movement  through  the  valley. 

In  the  meantime,  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah  was 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  more  regfular  army  officers 
and  of  regiments  from  difiEerent  States,  and  Johnston, 
early  in  July,  proceeded  to  organize  four  brigades  of 
infantry:  The  First,  a  Virginia  brigade,  under  Col.  T.  J. 
Jackson,  composed  of  the  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth  and 
Twenty-seventh  Virginia  regiments  and  Pendleton's 
Rockbridge  artillery;  the  Second,  under  Col.  F.  S.  Bar- 
tow, composed  of  the  Seventh,  Eighth  and  Ninth  Geor- 
gia regiments,  Duncan's  and  Pope's  Kentucky  battalions, 
and  Alburtis*  Virginia  battery;  the  Third,  under  Brig.- 
Gen.  B.  E.  Bee,  composed  of  the  Fourth  Alabama,  Sec- 
ond and  Eleventh  Mississippi,  First  Tennessee,  and  Imbo- 
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den's  Virginia  battery;  the  Fourth,  under  Col.  Arnold 
Elzey,  composed  of  the  First  Maryland  battalion,  Third 
Tennessee,  Tenth  and  Thirteenth  Virginia,  and  Grove's 
battery,  leaving  the  First  Virginia  cavalry  and  the 
Thirty-third  Virginia  infantry  unbrigaded.  These  com- 
mands numbered,  on  June  30,  1861,  10,654  present  for 
duty,  of  which  10,010  were  infantry,  334  cavalry  and 
278  artillery. 

Learning  that  Patterson  was  again  preparing  to  cross 
the  Potomac,  Jackson  was  sent  with  his  brigade  to  the 
vicinity  of  Martinsburg  to  support  the  cavalry,  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  and  aid  an  agent  of  the  government 
who  was  sent  to  select  and  remove  locomotives  from  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  shops  at  Martinsburg,  hauling 
them  with  horses  along  the  turnpike  through  Winchester 
to  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad  at  Strasburg.  Jackson  was 
also  instructed  to  destroy  all  Baltimore  &  Ohio  rolling 
stock  that  could  not  be  brought  away.  On  June  2  2d, 
President  Davis  wrote  General  Johnston  that  if.the  enemy 
had  withdrawn  from  his  front  to  make  an  attack  east  of 
the  Blue  ridge,  they  would  probably  attempt  to  advance 
from  Leesburg  to  seize  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad  and 
turn  Beauregard's  left,  and  if  he  had  timely  information 
of  this,  he  might  make  a  flank  attack  through  the  passes 
of  the  Blue  ridge,  and  in  conjunction  with  Beauregard 
achieve  a  glorious  and  beneficial  victory. 

During  this  waiting  time  some  2,500  of  the  militia  of 
Frederick,  Shenandoah  and  adjacent  counties,  were 
assembled  at  Winchester,  under  Brigadier-Generals 
Carson  and  Meem.  To  encourage  these  and  add  to  their 
efficiency.  Major  Whiting,  of  the  engineers,  was  directed 
to  throw  up  some  light  defensive  works,  on  the  most 
commanding  positions  northeast  of  the  town,  and  have 
some  heavy  guns,  found  in  Winchester,  mounted  there. 

Maj.-Gen.  Robert  Patterson,  with  the  Federal  army 
which  he  had  concentrated,  left  Hagerstown  June  30th, 
with  the  intention  of  invading  Virginia  in  two  columns, 
one  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Dam  No.  4,  and  the  other  at 
Williamsport,  to  converge  at  Hainesville,  near  which,  at 
Camp  Stephens,  was  encamped  Jackson's  brigade.  Find- 
ing the  fording  difficult  at  Dam  No.  4,  his  whole  force 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport,  July  2d,  and  ad- 
vanced on  the  main  road  toward  Martinsburg,  detaching 
Negley's  brigade,  a  mile  beyond  the  ford,  to  march  by 
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way  of  Hedgesville  and  guard  the  right,  coming  into  the 
main  road  again  at  Hainesville.  About  5  miles  from  the 
ford,  Patterson's  skirmishers  became  engaged  with  the  Con- 
federates, posted  in  a  clump  of  trees,  and  soon  with  the 
main  force  in  front,  sheltered  by  fences,  woods  and  houses. 

From  Darkesville,  July  3d,  Jackson  made  report  con- 
cerning this  battle,  his  first  engagement  with  the  enemy. 
At  about  7 : 30  a.  m.  of  the  2d,  Colonel  Stuart  informed 
him  that  the  Federal  troops  had  advanced  to  within  4^^ 
miles  of  Camp  Stephens,  and  he  promptly  sent 
forward  Colonel  Harper's  Fifth  Virginia  regiment  and 
Captain  Pendleton's  Rockbridge  battery,  and  gave  orders 
for  moving  baggage  to  the  rear  and  advancing  his  other 
regiments;  that  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Falling  Waters 
he  found  the  Federals  in  position,  as  indicated  by  Stuart, 
when  he  directed  Harper  to  deploy  two  companies,  under 
Major  Baylor,  to  the  right  of  the  road ;  that  the  enemy 
soon  advanced,  deployed  and  opened  fire,  when  Harper's 
skirmishers  drove  them  back  on  their  reserve ;  that  from 
a  house  and  bam,  of  which  he  had  taken  possession,  an 
apparently  deadly  fire  was  poured  on  the  advancing  foe 
until  his  position  was  about  being  turned,  when  he 
ordered  Harper  to  gradually  fall  back;  that  the  enemy 
opened  with  artillery,  to  which  Captain  Pendleton  replied, 
with  one  of  his  gfuns,  from  a  good  position  in  the  rear 
with  a  solid  shot  which  entirely  cleared  the  road  of  the 
enemy  crowding  it  in  front.  Satisfied  that  the  enemy 
were  in  force,  Jackson,  as  Johnston  had  ordered,  then  fell 
back,  checking  the  enemy  as  they  advanced  through  the 
fields  and  woods,  in  line  as  skirmishers  and  endeavoring 
to  outflank  him,  by  deplo3dng  his  men  and  by  an  occa- 
sional shot  from  Pendleton's  gun.  Allen's  and  Preston's 
regiments  had  also  been  advanced  to  support  Harper  if 
necessary,  and  once  Allen  took  position  for  that  purpose, 
but  was  not  brought  into  action,  as  Jackson  had  already 
accomplished  the  object  of  his  movement 

Before  Jackson's  arrival  on  the  field,  Stuart,leaving  Cap- 
tain White  with  his  company  to  watch  on  the  main  road  and 
fall  back  before  the  enemy,  had  moved  forward,  by  a  road 
farther  to  the  west,  to  turn  Patterson's  right  flank,  and,  if 
possible,  capture  his  advance.  Informed  of  Stuart's 
intention,but  fearing  that  he  might  be  cut  off,  Jackson  had 
informed  him  by  messenger,  that  he  would  make  a  stand 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  front  of  Martinsburg  and  wait 
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for  him ;  but  Stuart  joined  him  soon  after  he  had  posted 
Harper's  regiment  and  a  single  gun,  at  Falling  Waters. 
Leaving  Stuart  in  front  of  Martinsburg,  Jackson  fell  back 
to  Big  Spring,  2j^  miles  the  other  side,  where  he  en- 
camped for  the  night,  and  the  next  day  retired  to  Darkes- 
ville.  Patterson  entered  Martinsburg  at  noon  of 
July  3d. 

Stuart  reported  to  Jackson  the  capture  of  a  whole  com- 
pany of  the  Fifteenth  Pennsylvania,  with  the  exception 
of  the  captain,  after  killing  three ;  that  one  of  the  enemy 
was  killed  by  Captain  Carter's  negro  servant  and  one  of 
Captain  Patrick's  company;  that  the  captured  49  of  the 
enemy  were  from  the  Fifteenth  Pennsylvania,  the  First 
Wisconsin  and  the  Second  United  States  cavalry.  Jack- 
son highly  commended  Stuart  and  his  command,  and 
wrote  of  the  former,  **He  has  exhibited  those  qualities 
which  are  calculated  to  make  him  eminent  in  his  arm  of 
the  service."  Jackson  concluded  his  report  with  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  advance  on  the  enemy. 
They  were:  ** A  desire  to  capture  him  if  his  strength 
was  only  a  few  hundred ;  if  he  should  appear  in  force,  to 
hold  him  in  check  until  his  baggage  wagons  could  be 
loaded  and  moved  in  column  to  the  rear." 

Jackson's  brigade,  on  the  30th  of  June,  had  128  officers 
and  2,043  ^^^  ^^  the  infantry,  and  4  officers  and  81 
men  of  the  artillery,  present  for  duty.  Stuart's  cavalry 
had  21  officers  and  313  men.  At  that  time,  Patterson  had 
present  for  duty  in  his  command,  the  department  of 
Pennsylvania,  14,344,  of  which  395  were  cavalry,  258 
artillery  and  13,691  infantry.  This  force  was  composed 
entirely  of  three  months*  men,  under  Lincoln's  call  for 
75,000,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fourth  Connecticut 
infantry,  four  companies  of  United  States  cavalry,  and 
three  of  United  States  artillery. 

In  his  account  of  **the  affair  at  Falling  Waters,"  as  he 
calls  it,  Johnston  wrote,  after  describing  Jackson's  oper- 
ations, that  hearing  of  this  attack,  at  sunset  of  the  2d,  he 
ordered  the  rest  of  his  army  forward,  from  the  front  of 
Winchester,  and  met  Jackson's  brigade,  retiring,  at 
Darkesville,  about  daybreak  of  the  3d ;  that  he  there  biv- 
ouacked his  whole  army,  in  order  of  battle,  expecting 
the  Federals  to  advance  and  attack,  and  waited  four  days, 
in  this  expectation,  supposing  that  Patterson  had  invaded 
Virginia  for  that  purpose ;  but,  as  Patterson  did  not  come 
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on,  and  being  unwilling  to  attack  superior  numbers  in  a 
town  so  defensible  as  Martinsburg,  with  its  numerous 
stone  and  brick  buildings,  he  ordered  his  troops  back  to 
Winchester,  much  to  their  disappointment,  as  they  were 
all  eager  to  fight.  Johnston's  effective  force  at  that  time 
was  not  quite  9,000  men  of  all  arms.  « 

In  a  letter  to  General  Cooper,  from  Darkesville,  July  4, 
1 86 1,  transmitting  the  reports  of  Colonel  Jackson  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Stuart,  General  Johnston  wrote: 
**Each  of  these  two  officers  has,  since  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  been  exercising  the  command  correspond- 
ing to  the  next  grade  above  the  commission  he  holds,  and 
proved  himself  fully  competent  to  such  command.  I 
therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  Colonel  Jackson 
be  promoted  without  delay  to  the  g^ade  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stuart  to  that  of  colonel." 

Capt  W.  N.  Pendleton  wrote,  concerning  the  affair  at 
Falling  Waters,  that  the  enemy  praised  the  Confederate 
artillery  firing.  Pendleton  says  his  orders  for  aim- 
ing the  gun  were:  ** Steady,  now;  aim  at  the  horses* 
knees,**  which  he  considered  the  first  important  lesson 
for  making  efficient  artillerists. 

Stuart's  exploit  at  Falling  Waters,  which  introduced 
this  young  Scotch-Irish  Virginia  cavalryman  as  a  wily 
strategist  and  bold  fighter,  furnishes  a  good  opportunity 
for  telling  how  he  got  into  the  Virginia  army  and  more 
about  this  exploit,  as  told  by  his  biographer,  Maj.  H.  B. 
McClellan. 

In  March,  1861,  Lieut.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  obtained  a  two 
months'  leave  of  absence  from  his  regiment,  the  First 
United  States  cavalry,  then  at  Fort  Lyon,  Kan. ,  a  portion 
of  which  he  spent  with  his  family  in  St.  Louis.  After 
three  weeks  of  anxious  waiting  on  Virginia's  action,  he 
returned  to  Fort  Riley,  where  he  learned  that  Virginia 
had  adopted  an  ordinance  of  secession.  As  his  leave  had 
not  yet  expired,  he  promptly  removed  his  family  to  St. 
Louis,  and  himself  took  steamboat  for  Memphis,  forward- 
ing from  Cairo,  to  the  United  States  war  department,  his 
resignation  as  an  officer  in  the  United  States  army,  at 
about  the  same  time  that  he  received  notice  that  he  had 
been  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  his  regiment.  He 
reached  Wytheville,  Va.,  the  nearest  railway  station  to 
his  old  home  in  Patrick  county,  on  the  7th  of  May,  the 
very  day  his  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  United 

Va.6 
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States  war  department.  Informed  of  this,  he  went  at 
once  to  Richmond,  and  offered  his  sword  in  defense  of 
Virginia,  his  native  State,  and  on  the  loth  was  commis- 
sioned lieutenant-colonel  of  infantry,  in  the  Virginia 
army,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Col.  T.  J.  Jackson  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  On  reporting  for  duty  he  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  some  350  men,  then  in 
the  Shenandoah  valley.  With  this  small  force,  with  the 
skill,  energy  and  activity  that  had  already  won  him  repu- 
tation, he  held,  and  efficiently  watched,  a  front  of  nearly 
100  miles  along  the  Potomac,  from  east  of  the  Blue  ridge 
entirely  across  the  Shenandoah  valley  and  nearly  to  the 
Alleghany  range,  and  duly  reported  every  forward  move- 
ment of  the  enemy.  His  early  discovery  of  Patterson's 
move  across  the  Potomac,  at  Williamsport,  the  ist  of 
July,  enabled  Johnston  to  send  Jackson's  brigade  to  the 
assistance  of  the  cavalry  north  of  Martinsburg,  and  to 
participate  in  the  creditable  affair  at  Falling  Waters. 
There  he  displayed  the  prompt  courage  for  which  he 
afterward  became  famous,  and  converted  threatened  dis- 
aster into  victory,  when,  riding  alone  in  advance  of  his 
men,  and  emerging  suddenly  from  a  thick  piece  of 
woods,  he  found  himself  confronting  a  body  of  Federal 
infantry  only  separated  from  him  by  a  fence.  Quickly 
comprehending  the  possibilities  of  the  emergency,  he  un- 
hesitatingly rode  forward  and  ordered  some  of  the  Fed- 
eral soldiers,  who  probably  mistook  him  for  one  of  their 
own  officers,  as  he  was  still  dressed  in  his  United  States 
uniform,  to  throw  down  the  fence.  This  order  was 
promptly  obeyed.  He  then  ordered  the  whole  party  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender,  on  the  peril  of  their 
lives.  Bewildered  by  this  audacity  and  boldness,  they 
obeyed,  when  Stuart,  filing  them  off  through  the  gap  in 
the  fence,  soon  had  them  surrounded  by  his  troopers,  his 
prize  proving  to  be  49  men,  nearly  an  entire  company  of 
the  Fifteenth  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  from  the  right  of 
Patterson's  line  of  battle. 

On  the  loth  of  July,  President  Davis  wrote  to  Johnston 
that  he  was  trying,  by  every  means  at  his  command,  to 
reinforce  him ;  that  he  expected  to  send  off  Colonel  For- 
ney's regiment  the  next  morning,  and  others  as  fast  as 
railway  transportation  could  be  secured.  On  the  13th 
he  gave  notice  that  another  regiment,  fully  equipped, 
was  sent  him  that  day;   that  he  could  get  20,000  men 
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from  Mississippi,  if  they  could  be  armed,  and  that  he  had 
numerous  tenders  of  troops  from  Georgia,  but  he  had  to 
answer  all  that  he  had  no  arms  to  spare  them. 

The  lower  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  (the  northeastern 
part  of  Virginia's  unfailing  storehouse  for  supplying 
Confederate  armies)  furnished  Johnston  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  provisions  and  forage,  which  the  people,  staunchly 
loyal,  were  willing  to  sell  to  his  quartermasters  and  com- 
missaries on  credit,  so  he  had  no  need  for  subsistence 
supplies  from  Richmond,  except  rations  of  coffee  and 
sugar.  He  wrote  that  under  the  management  of  Maj. 
G.  W.  T.  Kearsley,  his  chief  commissary,  the  valley 
could  have  abundantly  supplied  an  army  four  times  as 
large  as  his.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  procure  ammu- 
nition, as  but  little  had  been  imported  and  the  partially 
organized  Confederate  ordnance  department  had  neither 
time  nor  means  to  prepare  the  half  that  was  needed. 
The  small  supply  brought  from  Harper's  Ferry  was  in- 
creased by  some  from  Richmond  and  by  sending  officers 
elsewhere  to  collect  caps  as  well  as  cartridges. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  Stuart  reported  that  Patterson's 
army  had  advanced  from  Martinsburg  to  Bunker  Hill, 
where  it  remained  the  next  day;  but  on  the  17th  it  moved 
from  that  village  and  the  Winchester  road,  by  its  left,  to 
Smithfield,  a  few  miles  on  the  turnpike  road  to  Charles- 
town.  This  suggested  to  Johnston  that  the  Federal  com- 
mander designed  to  continue  his  movement  on  through 
Benyville,  to  place  his  army  between  the  Confederates 
at  Winchester  and  those  at  Manassas  Junction,  to  hold 
Johnston  in  the  valley  while  McDowell  was  assailing 
Beauregard;  or,  perhaps,  to  attack  Winchester  from  the 
south  and  turn  its  slight  intrenchments. 

After  the  Confederate  army  retired  from  Darkesville 
toward  Winchester,  the  Thirty-third  Virginia,  under 
Col.  A.  C.  Cummings,  was  added  to  Jackson's  brigade; 
the  Sixth  North  Carolina  to  Bee's;  the  Eleventh  Georgia 
to  Bartow's,  the  Ninth  Georgia  having  joined  that  bri- 
gade soon  after  the  troops  left  Winchester;  and  a  fifth 
brigade  was  formed,  for  Brig. -Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  of 
the  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Alabama  and 
the  Nineteenth  Mississippi  regiments,  and  Stanard's 
Virginia  battery.  At  that  time  the  effective  strength  of 
the  regiments  in  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah  did  not 
much  exceed  500  men  each,  so  many  were  sick  with 
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measles,  mumps,  and  other  diseases  to  which  tmseasoned 
troops  are  subject 

About  I  a.  m.,  July  i8th,  Johnston  received  a  telegram 
from  Adjutant-General  Cooper  informing  him  that  Beau- 
regard was  attacked,  and  that  to  strike  the  enemy  a  deci- 
sive blow  a  junction  of  all  their  effective  forces  was  need- 
ed; and  directing  him,  if  it  was  practicable  to  make  the 
movement,  to  send  his  sick  and  baggage  across  to  Cul- 
I>eper  Court  House,  but,  in  all  arrangements,  to  exercise 
his  own  discretion.  A  half  hour  later,  a  telegram  from 
Beauregard  informed  Johnston  of  his  urgent  need  for  the 
aid  he  had  promised  him  in  the  emergency  now  arrived. 
Confident  that  the  troops  under  his  command  could  ren- 
der no  service  in  the  valley  so  important  to  the  Confed- 
eracy as  preventing  a  Federal  victory  at  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, Johnston  unhesitatingly  decided  to  hasten  to  that 
point  with  his  whole  army,  the  only  question  being 
whether  to  first  attempt  to  defeat  Patterson,  or,  by  a 
secret  movement,  elude  him.  The  latter  course  he  con- 
sidered the  quickest  and  safest,  if  it  could  be  accom- 
plished. He  relied  on  Stuart  to  furnish  him  the  means 
of  judging  whether  this  could  be  done,  while  his  troops 
were  preparing  to  march.  The  Federal  cavalry,  chiefly 
regulars,  had  the  advantage  in  arms  and  discipline,  but 
kept  close  to  the  infantry;  Stuart,  on  the  contrary,  held 
his  men  far  in  advance  of  the  Confederate  infantry  camps 
and  kept  his  pickets  and  scouts  near  the  enemy,  and  by  so 
doing  could  quickly  learn  of  their  movements,  at  the  same 
time  concealing  his  own.  His  report  to  Johnston  showed 
that  at  9  o'clock  of  the  iSth,  Patterson  had  not  advanced 
from  Smithfield,  a  point  so  far  from  Johnston's  road  to 
Manassas  that  Patterson  could  neither  prevent  nor  delay 
his  march.  Stuart's  information  proved  the  expediency 
of  moving  as  soon  as  possible. 

Johnston  had,  at  that  time,  at  Winchester,  some  1,700 
sick  men.  If  he  waited  to  remove  these  to  Culpeper 
Court  House,  it  would  cause  a  delay  of  days  when  hours 
were  of  importance.  Therefore  he  provided  for  these  in 
Winchester,  leaving  for  their  defense  the  militia  brigades 
of  Carson  and  Meem,  which  were  quite  strong  enough  to 
defend  the  place  and  the  district.  Moreover,  there  was 
no  doubt  but  that  Patterson  would  follow,  with  his  main 
body,  the  movement  to  Manassas,  as  soon  as  he  discov- 
ered it ;  but  to  delay  that  discovery,  Stuart  was  instructed 
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to  establish  as  complete  a  cordon  as  his  regiment  could 
make,  and  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  Federal  army,  to 
prevent  information  reaching  it  from  the  direction  of 
Winchester  or  Berryville ;  to  maintain  his  close  picket- 
ing until  the  night  of  the  i8th,  and  then  follow  the  army 
through  Ashby*s  gap.  Stuart  screened  this  movement 
of  Johnston's  whole  army  from  the  valley  so  effectually 
that  Patterson  did  not  know  that  it  had  been  made  until 
the  2 1  St,  when  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah  was  bravely 
participating  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

Johnston's  troops  left  their  camp  at  Winchester  about 
noon,  June  iSth,  Jackson's  brigade  leading  the  march. 
When  the  rear  of  the  command  was  a  mile  or  two  beyond 
Winchester,  all  the  different  regiments  were  at  the  same 
time  informed  of  the  object  of  the  movement  and  the 
necessity  for  a  forced  march,  and  exhorted  to  strive  to 
reach  the  field  of  contention  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
great  battle  that  had  already  begun.  Jphnston,  accus- 
tomed to  the  steady  gait  of  regular  soldiers,  was  greatly 
discouraged  by  the  slow  rate  of  marching  of  the  volun- 
teers and  the  frequent  delays,  and  nearly  despaired  of 
reaching  Beauregard  in  time  to  aid  him  in  battle. 
This  induced  him  to  dispatch  Major  Whiting,  of  the  engi- 
neers, to  Piedmont  station  of  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad, 
the  nearest  one  on  his  line  of  march  through  Ashby's 
gap,  to  ascertain  whether  railway  trains  could  be  pro- 
cured for  transporting  his  troops  to  their  destination 
quicker  than  they  could  reach  it  by  marching,  and  if  these 
trains  could  be  secured,  to  make  the  necessary  transpor- 
tation arrangements.  Whiting,  in  returning,  met  John- 
ston at  Paris,  a  hamlet  near  the  top  of  the  Blue  ridge, 
with  a  favorable  report.  The  head  of  Jackson's  brigade 
reached  Paris,  17  miles  from  Winchester,  about  two 
hours  after  dark.  The  four  other  brigades  halted  for 
the  night  on  the  Shenandoah,  4  miles  back  from  Paris 
and  13  from  Winchester.  The  next  day,  Friday,  July 
19th,  Johnston's  infantry  were  all  across  the  Blue  ridge, 
as  were  also  his  artillery  and  cavalry,  under  Colonels 
Pendleton  and  Stuart,  and  all  on  their  way  eager  to  reach 
the  field  of  conflict. 

After  the  affair  at  Falling  Waters,  Patterson,  as  we 
have  seen,  did  not  enter  Martinsburg  until  the  3d;  and 
though  he  informed  Scott  that  day  that  he  was  in  **hot 
pursuit"  o£  the  enemy,  he  remained  there  until  the  15th, 
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giving  as  excuse  that  he  had  not  transportation  enough 
to  supply  his  army  for  more  than  three  days  at  a  time, 
and  as  he  could  get  nothing  from  the  country  he  had 
invaded,  while  the  enemy  could,  he  was  compelled  to 
send  back  to  Hagerstown  for  all  his  subsistence.  He 
was  also  under  the  impression  that  Johnston's  army  had 
been  increased  to  13,000  men.  On  the  4th,  he  wired  that 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  a  supply  of  provisions  he  intended 
to  advance  on  Winchester,  **to  drive  the  enemy  from  that 
place,  if  any  remained,"  and  then  move  toward  Charles- 
town,  to  which  point  he  believed  Stone  was  advancing 
from  toward  Washington,  by  way  of  Harper's  Ferry; 
and  then,  if  it  was  not  too  hazardous,  he  would  continue 
to  Leesburg,  but  unless  he  was  reinforced  with  long  term 
men,  he  would  have  to  abandon  the  country,  as  the  time 
of  most  of  his  army  was  about  to  expire,  on  the  15  th  of 
July. 

Scott,  who  had  on  the  ist  informed  Patterson  that  he 
hoped  to  move  a  column  of  35,000  men  the  next  week, 
aggressively,  toward  Manassas  Junction,  promised  rein- 
forcements and  said  that  Stone  was  in  supporting  dis- 
tance, with  all  his  force,  opposite  Harper's  Ferry.  He 
suggested  that  after  defeating  the  enemy,  Patterson 
could  continue  the  pursuit,  if  not  too  hazardous,  and 
advance  toward  Alexandria  by  way  of  Leesburg,  but 
must  move  with  great  caution  through  the  dangerous 
defiles.  *  Patterson  replied  that  large  reinforcements  had 
come  from  Manassas  to  Johnston,  who  probably  then 
had  **  26,000  men  and  24  field  gtms,  some  of  them  rifled 
and  of  large  caliber." 

Patterson  must  have  been  greatly  confused  by  Scott's 
unintelligible  orders,  directing  movements  to  Alexandria 
by  way  of  Strasburg,  etc.,  but,  stimulated  by  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  and  the  prospect  of  more,  he  issued 
orders  on  the  8th  for  a  movement  the  next  day,  in  two 
parallel  columns,  toward  Winchester;  but  instead  of 
marching  he  called  a  council  of  war,  participated  in  by 
the  hea(&  of  his  staflF  departments  and  his  brigade  com- 
manders, in  which  there  was  a  general  concurrence  of 
expressed  opinions,  that  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
business  to  move  toward  Winchester,  each  having  a  pro- 
fessional reason  for  his  conclusions;  the  quartermaster 
and  the  commissary  saying  they  could  get  neither  suflSdent 
transportation  nor  supplies  for  such  an  extended  move- 
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tnent ;  the  engineers  considering  the  line  of  the  moveinent 
a  false  one,  and  the  position  then  held  a  dangerous  one,  as 
Johnston  could  easily  flank  it,  and  all  agreed  that  they 
ought  to  go  at  once  to  Shepherdstown,  Charlestown,  or 
Harper's  Ferry.  Stone  suggested  that  from  tiie  latter 
place  they  could  best  threaten  Johnston. 

Later,  the  same  day,  Scott  added  to  Patterson's  distrac- 
tions by  telling  him  that  they  had  information,  doubtless 
reliable,  that  the  Confederates  intended  to  draw  him  far 
back  from  the  Potomac,  where  Johnston  could  defeat 
him,  when  the  latter  would  join  Wise,  and  moving  upon 
McClellan,  in  the  northwest,  conquer  him;  and  then 
their  joint  forces  would  march  back  and  join  Beauregard 
in  an  assault  upon  Washington.  Concerning  this  mar- 
velous scheme,  Patterson  replied,  on  the  12th,  that  it 
confirmed  his  impression  as  to  the  insecurity  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  he  asked  permission  to  transfer  his  depot  to 
Harper's  Ferry  and  his  forces  to  the  Charlestown  line, 
as  defeat  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  would  be  ruin  every- 
where. Scott  at  once  gave  his  consent,  suggesting  that 
later  he  could  march  to  Alexandria,  by  way  of  Hillsboro 
and  Leesburg,  but  that  he  must  not  recross  the  Potomac. 

The  news  of  McClellan's  success  at  Rich  mountain,  on 
the  12th,  elated  Patterson,  but  he  maintained  that  his 
column  was  the  keystone  of  the  combined  movements, 
and  it  must  be  preserved  in  order  to  secure  the  fruits  of 
that  and  other  victories;  that  it  would  not  do  to  hazard 
that  result  by  a  defeat,  and  he  would  act  cautiously 
while  preparing  to  strike.  Scott  promptly  replied  that 
if  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  defeat  Johnston  the  com- 
ing week,  he  must  make  demonstrations  to  detain  him  in 
the  valley. 

After  having  tarried  twelve  days  at  Martinsburg,  in  his 
**hot  pursuit"  of  Johnston,  Patterson,  on  the  15th,  ad- 
vanced 12  miles  to  Bunker  Hill,  only  opposed  by  Stuart's 
cavalry  (he  said  some  600),  which  fell  back,  skirmishing 
with  his  advance  and  barricading  the  road  behind  them, 
which  Patterson  interpreted  as  **  showing  that  the  enemy 
had  no  confidence  even  in  their  large  force."  The  day 
after  he  reached  Bunker  Hill,  Patterson,  realizing  that  his 
ninety  days'  race  with  time  was  about  up,  and  that  the  pros- 
pect of  having  Johnston's  army  as  a  prize  had  vanished, 
informed  Scott  that  the  term  of  service  of  most  of  his 
command  had  about  expired,  and  he  felt  confident  that 
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many  of  these  would  lay  down  their  arms  the  very  day 
their  term  of  enlistment  ended ;  therefore,  he  could  not 
think  of  advancing  toward  Winchester  until  these  men 
were  replaced  with  three  years'  men.  On  July  17th  he 
began  his  retrograde  movement  (the  newspapers  called  it 
an  advance)  by  leaving  the  Winchester  road,  crossing 
the  Opequan,  and  posting  his  army  along  the  road  from 
Smithfield  to  Charlestown.  Scott  telegraphed  him  that 
he  had  learned,  through  the  Philadelphia  papers,  of  his 
** advance,"  and  added:  **Donot  let  the  enemy  amuse 
you  and  delay  you  with  a  small  force  in  front  while  he 
reinforces  the  junction  with  his  main  body."  Next  day 
Scott  repeated  his  injunction : 

I  have  certainly  been  expecting  you  to  beat  the  enemy.  If  not,  to 
hear  that  you  had  felt  him  strongly,  or,  at  least,  had  occupied  him 
by  threats  and  demonstrations.  You  have  been  at  least  his  equal, 
and,  I  suppose,  his  superior  in  numbers.  Has  he  not  stolen  a  march 
and  sent  reinforcements  toward  Manassas  Junction?  A  week  is 
enough  to  win  victories.  The  time  of  the  volunteers  counts  from 
day  of  muster  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  You  must  not 
retreat  across  the  Potomac  If  necessary,  when  abandoned  by  the 
short  term  volunteers,  intrench  somewhere  and  wait  for  reinforce- 
ments. 

Three  times  on  that  same  iSth  of  July,  while  John- 
ston's army  was  rapidly  marching  from  the  valley  toward 
Manassas,  Patterson  telegraphed  Scott,  insisting  that  the 
enemy  had  not  stolen  a  march  on  him ;  that  he  had  held 
Johnston  in  Winchester  and  accomplished  more  than 
Scott  had  asked  or  could  well  have  expected  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy  of  superior  numbers.  The  determination 
of  his  three  months*  men  to  go  home  still  troubled  him, 
and  on  the  19th,  he  said  that  only  three  regiments  had 
consented  to  stay  for  ten  days,  and  repeated  that  from  his 
last  information,  Johnston  was  still  at  Winchester  and 
being  daily  reinforced.  That  day,  July  19th,  Patterson 
was  honorably  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  to  take  effect  on  the  27th,  and  Maj.-Gen.  N.  P. 
Banks  was  directed  to  assume  command  of  the  army  under 
Patterson,  and  of  the  department  of  the  Shenandoah. 

From  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  21st,  Patterson  reported 
that  Winchester  was  abandoned  the  day  before  by  all 
armed  parties;  that  Johnston  had  left  to  operate  on 
McDowell's  right,  and  that  he  could  not  follow  because 
he  had  but  few  active  troops,  all  the  others  being  bare- 
footed and  ordered  home  when  their  term  of  service 
should  expire. 
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Patterson,  on  the  23d,  was  sending  his  train  across  the 
river  at  Harper's  Ferry,  intending  to  go  to  Washington 
with  all  his  available  force  unless  ordered  to  the  contrary ; 
but  Scott  advised  him  that  this  force  was  not  wanted  at 
Washington,  but  **it  is  expected  you  will  hold  Harper's 
Ferry  unless  threatened  by  a  force  well  ascertained  to  be 
competent  to  expel  you."  Patterson  replied  that  he 
considered  the  occupation  of  Harper's  Ferry,  with  his 
small  force,  as  hazardous,  and  that  not  less  than  20,000 
men  were  needed  to  hold  it  against  a  formidable  enemy. 

The  Shenandoah  valley  campaign  of  1861 — three 
months  long,  to  a  day — though  marked  by  no  brilliant 
achievements,  was  full  of  substantial  advantage  to  the 
Confederacy,  (i)  The  capture  of  the  arsenal  and  armo- 
ries at  Harper's  Ferry  gave  it  a  large  number  of  arms, 
when  most  needed,  and  the  machinery  for  their  continu- 
ous manufacture,  worth  millions  of  dollars.  (2)  The 
few  days  of  militia  rule  and  service  showed  that  not  much 
dependence  could  be  placed  in  that  State  organization. 
(3)  Jackson's  twenty-five  days  of  command  at  Harper's 
Ferry  organized  into  regiments  and  brought  under  con- 
trol and  military  discipline  a  large  number  of  volunteers, 
and  enabled  him  to  become  so  familiar  with  that  post  and 
its  surroundings  that  he  knew  just  how  to  capture  it 
when  ordered  so  to  do  in  the  fall  of  1862.  (4)  John- 
ston's defiant  holding  of  Harper's  Ferry,  until  the  15th 
of  June,  kept  Scott  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  Washington,  held  a  large  number  of  troops  in 
observation  in  Maryland,  and  deprived  the  Federal  capital 
of  the  use  of  its  best  line  of  communication  with  the 
West.  (5)  Johnston's  prompt  and  bold  action  in  send- 
ing Hill  to  Romney,  the  quick  move  of  the  latter  on  New 
creek,  and  Johnston's  evacuation  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
June  15th,  without  waiting  for  orders,  and  at  once  plac- 
ing his  army  across  Patterson's  line  of  advance,  not  only 
inspired  courage  in  his  men  and  confidence  in  their 
leader,  but  disconcerted  Patterson  and  made  him  with- 
draw his  invasion.  (6)  The  conduct  of  Stuart  and  Jack- 
son at  Falling  Waters  gave  satisfying  promise  of  heroic 
leadership  and  made  men  eager  to  follow  them  into  mor- 
tal combat;  and  Johnston's  all  night  march  and  four  days' 
offer  of  battle,  which  orders  from  Richmond  alone  pre- 
vented his  forcing,  assured  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah 
that  it  had  an  everyway  competent  commander.     (7)  The 
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taking  of  a  mount  of  observation  at  Winchester,  the 
quick  response  to  Beauregard's  call,  the  telling  his 
men  of  the  object  of  his  movement,  and  the  complete 
concealment  of  that  from  Patterson,  crowned  the  confi- 
dence of  his  soldiery  in  their  bold  commander,  and  made 
them  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  might  lead.  (8) 
Above  all,  it  was  a  training  school,  under  the  ablest  of 
tacticians  and  strategists,  which  almost  made  veterans 
out  of  raw  troops  and  fitted  them  for  the  good  fight  they 
so  soon  joined  in,  on  BuU  ruxx. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  BULL  RUN,  OR  MANASSAS.  CAMPAIGN— JANUARY 

TO  JULY.  1861. 

OF  the  four  columns  of  Federal  invasion  in  1861,  by 
which  Scott  and  Lincoln  expected  to  overrun  and 
subjugate  Virginia  in  ninety  days,  the  third,  that 
from  Washington  toward  Richmond,  was  the  most 
important,  as  it  had  for  its  object,  not  only  a  direct  move- 
ment upon  the  capital  of  Virginia  and  of  the  Confederacy, 
but  also  the  protection  of  the  Federal  capital;  further- 
more, it  was  under  the  special  supervision  of  the  general- 
in-chief  of  the  United  States  army,  Lieut  -Gen.  Winfield 
Scott  The  important  result  of  the  operations  of  that 
line  of  invasion  was  the  famous  Bull  Run,  or  Manassas, 
campaign  of  1861.  The  events  leading  up  to  this  require 
at  least  a  brief  notice. 

President  Buchanan,  alarmed  by  the  action  of  the 
Southern  States  and  by  the  excitement  throughout  the 
Union  that  followed  the  election  of  Lincoln,  called  Scott, 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  army  in  New  York,  to 
Washington,  and  on  the  last  day  of  i860  conferred  with 
him  in  reference  to  the  protection  of  that  city  and  of  the 
coming  inauguration  of  Lincoln,  both  of  which,  he  was 
led  to  believe,  were  threatened  with  violence.  As  the 
result  of  this,  Col.  Charles  P.  Stone  was  appointed  in- 
spector-general for  the  special  purpose  of  reorganizing 
and  arming  the  volunteer  militia  companies  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  their  loyalty 
to  the  Union,  in  the  belief  that  these  would  furnish  all 
the  military  protection  Washington  then  needed.  This 
work  was  thoroughly  done,  and  these  citizen  soldiery 
served  as  gfuards  in  the  city  and  at  the  inaugfuration  of 
President  Lincoln,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861 ;  and  sixteen 
companies  of  them,  organized  into  battalions,  were  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  about  the  12th 
of  April,  when  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on,  and  became 
the  nucleus  for  the  great  volimteer  army  that  later  assem- 
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bled  at  Washington  in  response  to  Lincoln's  call  of  April 
15  th. 

The  first  State  troops  to  reach  Washington  after  Lin- 
coln's call  was  the  Sixth  Massachusetts,  which  was 
attacked  in  passing  through  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  on 
the  19th  of  April,  by  unorganized  citizens,  but  reached 
Washington  late  that  day  and  was  encamped  in  the  capi- 
tol.  After  the  passage  of  these  troops,  the  railways  from 
Baltimore  north  to  Harrisburg  and  east  to  Philadelphia 
were  broken  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  bridges 
by  Southern  sympathizers,  and  were  not  again  opened  for 
travel  until  the  7th  of  May;  but  in  the  meantime,  troops 
in  large  numbers  were  brought  to  Washington  from  the 
North  and  the  West  by  steamers  from  Perryville,  on  the 
Susquehanna,  on  the  road  to  Philadelphia,  down  the  bay 
to  Annapolis,  and  thence  by  rail  across  to  Washington, 
and  also  around  the  coast  to  Chesapeake  bay,  and  up  that 
and  the  Potomac,  so  that  quite  an  army  was  gathered  in 
that  city  when  Col.  J.  K.  Mansfield  took  command  of  it 
on  the  27  th  of  April.  Steps  were  taken  to  guard  the 
bridges  from  Virginia  and  all  other  approaches,  Lincoln  on 
the  same  day  calling  for  twenty-five  regiments  of  regulars 
in  addition  to  the  75,000  three-months'  men  previously 
called. 

On  the  2Sth  of  April,  the  Confederates  planted  batter- 
ies on  Arlington  heights,  and  placed  guards  in  Alexan- 
dria and  along  the  Potomac  above  and  below  Washington. 
On  the  28th,  Federal  troops  guarded  the  northern,  and 
Confederate  troops  the  southern,  end  of  the  long  bridge ; 
but  on  the  30th,  General  Lee  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  all 
troops  between  the  long  bridge  and  Alexandria,  to  avoid 
provoking  a  collision  for  which  he  was  unprepared.  On 
•  the  5th  of  May,  the  Confederate  forces  in  Alexandria, 

some  500  in  number,  including  70  cavalry,  under  Lieut. - 
Col.  A.  S.  Taylor,  alarmed  by  a  rumored  attack,  evacu- 
ated Alexandria,  without  orders,  and  fell  back  to  Spring- 
field. General  Cocke,  in  command  along  the  Potomac, 
from  his  headquarters  at  Culpeper  promptly  ordered 
them  back.  On  the  9th  two  Virginia  regiments  of  infan- 
try were  ordered  to  Cocke,  and  on  that  day  he  located 
his  headquarters  at  Manassas  Junction  and  began  the 
gathering  of  troops  at  that  point,  establishing  connec- 
tions with  Col.  Daniel  Ruggles,  in  command  at  Freder- 
icksburg with  his  advance  at  Aquia  creek  on  the  Potomac, 
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and  strengthening  Leesburg,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Hun  ton,  with  several  regiments  of  infantry  and  compa- 
nies of  cavalry  and  artillery,  to  protect  that  place,  the 
line  of  the  railway  to  Alexandria,  and  watch  the  fords  of 
the  Potomac.  On  the  12th,  Federal  gunboats  in  the 
Potomac  were  brought  up  in  front  of  Alexandria.  On 
the  2 1  St  of  May,  Brig. -Gen.  M.  L.  Bonham  was  put  in 
command  of  the  Alexandria  line,  and  established  his 
headquarters  at  Manassas  Junction.  Troops  from  all 
portions  of  the  South  were  ordered  forward  to  that 
place,  which,  it  was  rumored,  was  threatened  with  early 
attack. 

On  May  24th,  the  day  after  the  citizens  of  Virginia 
approved  her  ordinance  of  secession,  about  a  dozen  regi- 
ments of  Federal  infantry,  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  at 
2  a.  m.  crossed  the  Potomac  by  the  aqueduct  and  the  long 
bridge,  and  by  steamer  at  Alexandria,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Arlington  heights,  Alexandria  and  the  interme- 
diate front  of  the  Potomac,  driving  out  the  Confederates, 
some  500  men,  from  Alexandria,  at  half-past  four,  and 
capturing  Ball's  company  of  cavalry.  The  Confederates 
fell  back  to  Manassas  and  the  Federals  at  once  began 
fortifying  their  front,  after  advancing  their  pickets  sev- 
eral miles  on  the  roads  leading  into  Virginia.  The  sup- 
position of  Colonel  Terrett,  who  evacuated  Alexandria, 
was  that  the  Federals  proposed  to  advance  toward  Lees- 
burg. The  next  day  Bonham  reported  to  Lee  that  he 
then  had  at  Manassas  Junction  but  500  infantry,  four 
pieces  of  artillery  and  one  troop  of  cavalry. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  Manassas  campaign  there 
were  a  number  of  minor  affairs,  of  which  a  condensed 
account  may  be  here  given : 

On  May  21st,  and  again  on  June  ist,  two  armed  steamers  attacked 
the  Confederate  battery  established  at  Aauia  creek  on  the  Potomac, 
but  without  doing  much  damage.  Colonel  Ruggles  promptly  moved 
700  men  across  from  Fredencksburg,  with  some  6-pounaer  rifle 
guns,  and  engaged  the  gunboats  successfuUv.  He  then  established 
Bate's  Tennessee  regiment  in  a  camp  at  BrooKe  Station,  and  returned 
the  rest  of  his  forces  to  Fredericksburg. 

On  June  ist,  Lieutenant  Tompkins,  with  75  men  of  the  Second 
United  States  cavalry,  sent  on  a  scout, drove  in  the  pickets  and  charged 
through  LieuL-Col.  R.  S.  Eweirs  camp,  at  Fairfax,  between  three 
and  four  in  the  morning.  A  lively  skirmish  ensued,  forcing  the  Fed- 
erals to  pass  around  the  village  in  retreat,  after  some  loss.  Colonel 
Bwell  was  wounded,  and  Captain  Marr,  of  the  Warrenton  rifles,  was 
killed,  while  bravely  rallying  their  men.  This  attack  was  made 
without  orders,  and  McDowell  says  it  frustrated,  for  the  time,  a 
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more  important  movement,  which  Ewell  learned  was  to  have  been 
an  attack  on  Manassas. 

On  June  loth,  Col.  Charles  ;P.  Stone  began,  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  volunteers,  what  is  known  as  "the  Rockville  expedition," 
having  for  its  object  the  holding  of  the  line  of  the  Potomac  from 
Washington  up  toward  Harper's  Perry,  guarding  the  fords  and  fer- 
ries of  that  river  from  Virginia,  and  any  movement  on  Washington 
from  that  direction.  This  resulted  in  slarmishes  near  Seneca  mills 
on  the  14th,  at  Conrad's  Ferry  on  the  17th,  at  Edward's  Ferry  on 
the  1 8th.  at  Harper's  Ferry  July  4th,  and  at  Great  Falls  July  7th. 
Colonel  Stone  was  reinforced  from  time  to  time  with  other  volunteer 
troops  from  Washington.  His  headquarters  were  opposite  Harper's 
Ferry  July  6th,  when  he  marched,  with  most  of  his  command,  to 
Williamsport,  Md.,  and  thence  to  Martinsburg,  to  reinforce  Patter- 
son. The  Confederate  force  opposing  him  was  mainly  that  tmder 
CoL  Eppa  Hunton,  in  observation  at  Leesburg. 

On  June  i6th.  Col.  Maxcy  Gregg,  with  the  First  South  Carolina 
infantry,  about  575  strong,  sever^  companies  of  cavalry  and  two 
guns  ot  Kemper's  battery,  marched  from  his  camp  near  Fairfax  on 
a  reconnoissance  to  Dranesville,  where  he  learned  that  several  hun- 
dred of  the  enemy  had  that  day  come  up  the  Leesburg  turnpike  to 
near  Hunter's  mill.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  Gregg  rode  with  a 
troop  of  horse  to  the  Potomac,  opposite  Seneca  creek,  and  reconnoi- 
tered.  Returning,  he  marched  oy  Hunter's  mill  to  Vienna,  on  the 
Alexandria  &  Leesburg  railroad.  About  6  p.  m.,  as  he  was  mov- 
ing off,  the  whistle  of  an  approaching  train  was  heard  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Alexandria.  He  at  once  marched  back,  planted  his  two  guns 
on  a  hill  commanding  a  curve  in  the  railroad,  and  placed  his  infantry 
and  cavalry  in  support  As  the  train  came  round  the  curve,  Kem- 
per opened  on  i£  a  rapid  fire  from  his  guns,  which  badly  damaged  the 
train  and^caused  the  Federals,  the  First  Ohio,  under  Brig. -Gen.  R.  C. 
Schenck,'to  escape  from  it  and  rapidly  retreat  Owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  Gregg,  could  not  pursue,  but  he  destroyed  one 
passenger  and  five  platform  cars,  captured  some  arms,  and  killed 
and  wounded  several  of  the  enemy,  without  loss  and  with  credit  to 
his  management 

On  June  25th  a  small  party  of  the  enemy  landed  at  Mathias  Point, 
under  cover  of  guns  from  a  steamer,  and  burned  the  house  of  Dr. 
Howe ;  the  object  being  to  discover  whether  a  battery  was  being 
located  there.  On  the  27th  another  descent  was  made  by  a  force 
landed  from  boats.  Maj.  R.  M.  Mayo's  command  of  one  cavalry  and 
three  infantry  companies  met  and  drove  this  body.  Brig. -Gen.  T.  H. 
Holmes,  in  command,  reported  that  he  then  had  fifteen  companies 
of  volunteers  at  Mathias  Point,  and  had  ordered  a  section  of  walk- 
er's battery  to  the  same  place. 

On  July  14th,  Colonel  Davies,  with  the  Fifteenth  New  York,  made 
a  reconnoissance  from  Alexandria  7  miles  out  on  the  Fairfax 
road,  10  miles  on  the  Richmond,  or  Telegraph  road,  and  to  Mt  Ver- 
non. Only  a  small  picket  was  met  on  the  Richmond  road.  Some 
of  Davies'  command  visited  the  house  of  Col.  John  A.  Washington, 
near  Mt.  Vernon,  and  brought  away  plantation  supplies,  taking  Col- 
onel Washington's  teams  and  negroes  to  haul  them  to  camp.  Davies 
sent  back  the  teams  and  supplies,  but  kept  the  negroes  to  do  team  duty 
in  his  brigade.  CoL  D.  S.  Miles,  his  division  commander,  instructed 
Davies  to  respect  private  property,  and  send  back  the  negroes. 
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On  June  2d,  Brig. -Gen.  G.  T.  Beauregard  took  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  troops  on  the  **  Alexandria 
line. "  His  main  line  of  defense  was  behind  Bull  run, 
and  his  headquarters  at  Manassas  Junction,  26  miles  from 
Alexandria  and  the  Potomac  river.  This  army  then  held 
the  line  of  the  Potomac  from  the  Blue  ridge  down  to 
the  vicinity  of  Washington,  thence  around  the  already 
partially  fortified  Virginia  front  of  that  city  to  the 
Potomac,  and  then  south  along  that  river  to  Chesapeake 
bay. 

The  only  advantages  of  the  line  of  Bull  run  to  the 
Confederates  were  strategic.  It  was,  by  public  roads, 
about  20  miles  from  the  Potomac,  a  distance  over  which  the 
movements  of  the  Federal  army  could  be  easily  watched ; 
and  it  covered  the  junction  of  the  Orange  &  Alexandria 
railroad — ^which  had  connection  at  Gordonsville,  by  the 
Virginia  Central,  with  Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  with  Staunton,  a  great  depot  of  supplies  and 
the  most  important  town  in  the  Shenandoah  valley — 
with  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad,  which  led  from  Manas- 
sas Junction  to  Strasburg  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Shen« 
andoah,  giving  quick  connection  with  the  army  there 
operating  under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston. 

Excellent  highways  from  Alexandria  and  Washington, 
and  from  other  important  points  to  the  northwest  and 
southwest,  converged  at  CentreviUe,  about  3  miles 
east  of  Bull  run,  offering  great  advantages  for  the  con- 
centration of  the  Federal  army  in  the  immediate  front  of 
this  line ;  while  roads  diverging  from  the  same  village  to 
the  northwest,  west  and  southwest,  made  it  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  maneuver  troops  for  offensive  operations  upon- 
the  flanks  of  a  defensive  army  holding  the  line  of  Bull 
run.  There  were  also  excellent  positions  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  that  stream  for  holding  the  defensive 
army  in  check  in  front  of  its  center  while  flanking  move- 
ments to  either  hand  were  in  process  of  execution. 

The  Federal  army  of  invasion  consisted  of  five  divi- 
sions: The  First,  under  Brig. -Gen.  Daniel  Tyler,  was 
composed  of  four  brigades  of  infantry  and  four  batteries 
of  regular  United  States  artillery;  the  Second,  under 
Col.  D.  M.  Hunter,  of  two  brigades  of  infantry,  a  battal- 
ion of  United  States  cavalry,  a  battery  of  regular  United 
States  artillery,  and  two  volunteer  batteries;  the  Third, 
under  Col.  S.  P.  Heintzelman,  of  three  brigades  of  infan- 
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try  and  two  batteries  of  regular  United  States  artillery. 
These  three  divisions  and  their  cavalry  and  batteries  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle.  The  Fourth  division,  under 
Brig. -Gen.  T.  Runyon,  and  the  Fifth,  under  Col.  D.  S. 
Miles,  each  composed  of  two  brigades  of  infantry,  two 
batteries  of  regular  United  States  artillery,  and  one  vol- 
unteer battery,  were  held  in  reserve,  in  front  of  and  at 
Centreville,  and  in  its  rear,  and  did  not  participate  in 
the  battle,  except  that  the  Fifth  had  some  skirmishing 
while  covering  the  retreat  of  the  Federal  army.  The 
Fifth  division  guarded  the  roads  leading  to  the  Poto- 
mac and  did  not  get  nearer  to  Centreville  than  about 
Fairfax,  7  miles  eastward.  The  official  returns  for 
July  17th  show  that  McDowell  had  34,127  men  present 
for  duty.  His  adjutant-general  claims  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  his  army  that  participated  in  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run  numbered  18,572,  with  24  pieces  of  artillery.  This 
does  not  include  the  two  divisions  in  reserve,  which  had 
over  11,000  men  and  25  pieces  of  artillery.* 

The  Confederate  forces  at  Bull  Run  were  embraced  in 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  which,  under  Brig.  -Gen.  G.  T. 
Beauregard,  had  been  holding  Manassas  and  the  line  of 
the  Potomac  east  of  the  Blue  ridge,  and  the  army  of  the 
Shenandoah,  under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  which  reinforced 
the  former,  from  the  Shenandoah  valley,  during  the 
engagement.  The  array  of  the  Potomac,  before  the  bat- 
tle, consisted  of  the  First  brigade,  one  North  Carolina 
and  four  South  Carolina  regiments,  under  Brig. -Gen. 
M.  L.  Bonham;  Second  brigade,  two  Alabama  and  one 
Louisiana  regiments,  under  Brig. -Gen.  R.  S.  Ewell; 
Third  brigade,  two  Mississippi  and  one  South  Carolina 
regiments,  under  Brig. -Gen.  D.  R.  Jones;  Fourth  bri- 
gade, one  North  Carolina  and  three  Virginia  regiments, 
under  Brig. -Gen.  James  Longstreet;  Fifth  brigade,  one 
Louisiana  battalion  and  five  Virginia  regiments,  under  Col. 
P.  St.  George  Cocke;  Sixth  brigade,  two  Virginia,  one 
Mississippi  and  one  South  Carolina  regiment,  under  Col. 
J.  A.  Early;  and  not  brigaded,  two  Louisiana  and  one 
South  Carolina  infantry  regiment,  two  cavalry  regiments 
and  one  artillery  battalion,  and  five  artillery  batteries. 

♦  Beauregard  states,  in  a  paper  published  since  the  war,  that  the 
combined  Confederate  army  at  Manassas  mustered  29,188  men,  rank 
and  file,  and  55  guns;  that  of  these,  21,923  men,  infantry,  cavalry 
and  artillery,  and  29  guns,  belonged  to  his  army  of  the  Potomac. 
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The  army  of  the  Shenandoah,  when  it  joined  Beaure- 
gard, was  composed  of  the  First  brigade,  four  Virginia 
infantry  regiments  and  Pendleton's  Virginia  battery, 
under  Col.  T.  J.  Jackson;  Second  brigade,  three  Georgia 
regiments,  two  Kentucky  battalions  and  Alburtis*  Virginia 
battery;  Third  brigade,  one  Alabama,  two  Mississippi 
and  one  Tennessee  regiment,  and  Imboden's  Virginia 
battery,  under  Brig. -Gen.  B.  E.  Bee  ;  Fourth  brigade, 
one  Tennessee  and  two  Virginia  regiments,  a  Maryland 
infantry  battalion,  and  Grove's  Virginia  battery,  under 
Col.  A.  Elzey;  and  one  Virginia  regiment  of  infantry 
and  one  of  cavalry,  not  brigaded.  The  army  of  the 
Potomac,  it  was  estimated,  had  9,713  men  of  all  arms 
engaged;  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah  had  a  total  of 
8,340  of  all  arms  for  duty.  The  combined  army  was 
estimated  to  contain  some  30,000  men  of  all  arms;  but 
only  about  18,000  of  these  were  actually  engaged  in  the 
battle. 

When  Beauregard  took  command  at  Manassas,  John- 
ston's **army  of  the  Shenandoah,"  in  the  lower 
Shenandoah  valley,  was,  in  a  sense,  Beauregard's  left, 
although  not  under  his  command,  as  Johnston  ranked 
him.  On  the  right,  at  Aquia  creek,  on  the  Potomac, 
holding  the  terminus  of  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg 
&  Potomac  railroad,  was  a  Confederate  force  of  some 
2,500  men,  under  Brig. -Gen.  T.  H.  Holmes.  Beaure- 
gard had  a  small  advanced  outpost,  under  Colonel  Hunton, 
at  Leesburg,  watching  the  fords  of  the  upper  Potomac 
east  of  the  Blue  ridge;  another  at  Fairfax,  in  direct 
observation  of  the  Federal  army  at  Washington,  with 
detachments  on  the  line  of  the  railway  toward  Alexan- 
dria, and  to  the  south  of  that  road,  guarding  the  ap- 
proaches to  his  right  from  Alexandria.  The  principal 
advantage  of  his  chosen  line  of  defense  was  that  it  was 
an  interior  one. 

From  information  that  he  deemed  authentic,  Beaure- 
gard concluded  that  he  was  confronted  by  an  army  of 
50,000  men,  fully  equipped  and  ready  for  offensive  oper- 
ations, under  the  direction,  as  general-in-chief,  of  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  then  considered  the  most  able,  as  he 
was  the  most  distinguished  military  officer  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Brig.  -Gen.  Irvin  McDowell,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of 
the  active  officers  of  the  Federal  army.  To  oppose  these 
?•  7 
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he  could  muster  barely  18,000  men  and  29  gfuns.  In 
view  of  this  supposed  d&parity  of  opposing  force,  Beaure- 
gard urged  President  Davis  to  concentrate  the  armies  of 
Johnston  and  Holmes  with  his  at  Manassas,  that  he 
might  be  ready  to  fall  upon  McDowell's  flanks,  rear,  and 
line  of  communication,  whenever  he  should  advance,  cut 
oflE  his  retreat  upon  Washington,  and  force  him  to  sur- 
render; and,  by  so  doing,  compel  Patterson  to  retreat 
from  the  lower  Shenandoah  valley,  and  thus  insure  the 
capture  of  Washington.  These  suggestions  were  not 
favorably  received  at  Richmond,  and  it  was  intimated  to 
Beauregard  that  he  should  retire  behind  the  Rappahan- 
nock when  an  offensive  movement  of  the  Federal  army 
began. 

Left  to  his  own  discretion,  Beauregard  informed  him- 
self fully  concerning  his  position  and  the  approaches  to 
it,  destroyed  the  railroad  bridge  across  Btdl  run  in  front 
of  ManassasTunction,  and  awaited  results.  A  faithful 
spy,  sent  to  Washington,  having  reliable  information  July 
15th  that  the  Federal  army  would  march  the  next  day, 
rode  rapidly  around  the  left  flank  of  that  army  and  put  this 
important  information  in  the  hands  of  Beauregard  before 
9  p.  m.  of  the  same  day,  thus  giving  him  notice  of  the 
ordered  movement  of  the  Federal  army  nearly  half  a 
day  before  it  began.  He  at  once  ordered  his  outposts 
back  to  assigned  positions;  that  from  Leesburg,  by  way 
of  Aldie,  by  forced  marches  (28  miles  in  a  day  and  a  halQ 
to  Manassas.  President  Davis  was  informed  of  the  sittia- 
tion  and  the  suggestion  made  that  the  army  of  the  Shen- 
andoah and  Holmes*  brigade  at  Aquia  creek  should  be 
ordered  to  reinforce  Manassas.  Davis  promptly  ordered 
Holmes  to  report  to  Beauregard,  and  gave  Johnston  dis- 
cretion to  move  his  command  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  latter,  in  anticipation  of  such  a  call  for  aid,  unhesi- 
tatingly consented  to  this  arrangement,  and  Beauregard, 
on  request,  hastened  trains  up  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad 
to  meet  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah  on  the  way  to  Ma- 
nassas Junction  and  expedite  its  arrival.  At  the  same 
time  he  suggested  to  Johnston  that  he  concentrate  his 
army  at  the  Aldie  gap  of  the  Bull  Run  mountains,  where 
the  turnpikes  from  the  valley  through  Snicker's  gap  and 
Ashby's  gap  of  the  Blue  ridge  unite,  and  then  march 
southeastward  by  roads  leading  to  McDowell's  line  of  ad- 
vance, and  fall  upon  the  right  and  rear  of  the  Federal 
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army  while  he  pressed  him  oflEensively  in  front.  This 
proposition  of  a  divided  instead  of  a  combined  co-oper- 
ation did  not  meet  the  approval  of  Johnston. 

The  Federal  army,  in  light  marching  order,  began  its 
march  toward  Manassas  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday, 
July  1 6th,  and  its  advance,  in  well-disposed  parallel 
columns,  but  little  opposed,  encamped  that  night  in  front 
of  Fairfax.  Advancing  again  on  the  17th,  the  cavalry 
moving  along  the  right  of  the  Federal  army  had  a  skir- 
mish with  the  Confederate  cavalry  at  Vienna,  on  the 
Alexandria  &  Loudoun  railroad,  and  the  column  on  the 
Centreville  road  with  the  Confederate  pickets  in  front  of 
Fairfax  as  they  retired,  leaving  the  way  open  for  the 
Federals  to  reach  the  vicinity  of  Centreville  and  the  front 
of  Bull  run  late  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  after  having 
covered  20  miles  from  the  Potomac  in  two  day^ 

By  morning  of  Thursday,  July  i8th,  McDowell's  army 
was  massed  around  Centreville,  with  the  exception  of  a 
division  which  had  been  left  at  Fairfax  Court  House  to 
guard  the  right  of  the  advance  and  watch  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  northwest  The  Confederate  line  south  of  Bull 
run,  at  Mitchell's  ford,  on  the  direct  road  from  Centre- 
ville to  Manassas  Junction,  was  but  3  miles  from 
Centreville.  On  this  road  the  Federal  forces  advanced 
on  the  morning  of  the  i8th,  the  leading  division,  under 
Tyler,  making  infantry  demonstrations  before  Mitchell's 
ford  and  Blackburn's  ford  (about  a  mile  further  east), 
opening  with  artillery  from  the  fine  positions  on  the  north 
side  of  Bull  run  in  front  of  each  of  these  fords,  Beaure- 
gard had  placed  Longstreet's  brigade,  with  Early's  in 
reserve,  to  cover  these  two  fords.  These  repulsed  the 
Federal  attacks  and  efforts  to  force  a  passage,  and  the 
enemy's  infantry  retired  about  i  p.  m.,  but  an  artillery 
duel  continued  the  contest. 

Federal  authorities  deny  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
force  a  passage  of  Bull  run  on  the  1 8th,  and  that  this 
engagement,  which  has  been  called  the  **  battle  of  Bull 
Run"  (that  of  the  21st  being  known  as  the  **  battle  of 
Manassas"),  was  only  a  demonstration  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Confederates  while  McDowell  recon- 
noitered  to  decide  upon  his  plan  of  attack.  Beauregard 
claims  that  his  success  in  this  first  encounter  was  of 
especial  advantage  to  his  army  of  raw  troops;  that  it 
made  McDowell  cautious  and  hesitating  in  forming  his 
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plans  for  a  general  engagement,  and  that  it  gave  him 
time,  then  his  greatest  need,  for  the  concentration  of 
the  three  Confederate  armies  for  the  final  struggle. 

While  providing  for  and  awaiting  the  general  attack, 
Beauregard  was,  on  the  19th,  urged  by  Adjutant-Greneral 
Cooper  to  withdraw  his  call  upon  Johnston  for  assistance 
if  the  enemy  in  front  of  him  had  abandoned  an  immediate 
attack.  As  this  was  not  an  order,  Beauregard  paid  no 
attention  to  it,  and  continued  his  efforts  to  secure  the 
early  arrival  of  Johnston's  forces,  intending,  with  their 
help,  to  take  the  offensive.  McDowell  spent  the  19th 
and  20th  reconnoitering  the  Confederate  front  and  wait- 
ing for  rations.  During  these  two  days,  8,340  of  John- 
ston's men  with  twenty  guns,  and  1,265  of  Holmes',  with 
six  guns,  arrived  upon  Beauregard's  left  and  right;  the 
larger  number  of  them  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th. 
Most  of  these  were  ordered  to  the  Confederate  left-center 
and  left,  at  the  instance  of  General  Johnston,  as  Beaure- 
gard had  placed  the  most  of  his  own  army  on  his  right- 
center  and  right,  expecting,  from  McDowell's  demonstra- 
tions of  the  1 8th,  that  his  main  effort  would  be  to  turn  the 
Confederate  right  by  marching  southward  to  Union  Mills. 

From  Centreville,  in  the  rear  of  which  McDowell  had 
established  his  headquarters,  and  around  which  he  had 
massed  his  troops,  seven  public  roads  diverge  to  the 
principal  points  of  the  compass,  and  from  each  of  these, 
at  no  great  distance  from  that  village,  other  roads  diverge 
to  intermediate  points,  until  not  less  than  a  dozen  roads 
lead  from  that  village,  crossing  Bull  run  at  nearly  as 
many  fords,  making  it  an  extremely  diflScult  matter  to 
watch  the  movements  of  an  army  there  concentrated  and 
having  for  its  objective  the  southwestern  side  of  Bull  run. 
A  circle  with  a  radius  of  3  miles  from  Centreville 
will  pass  through  or  near  ten  of  these  fords,  from  Mc- 
Lean's on  the  southeast  to  Poplar  on  the  northwest. 
Bull  run,  in  this  interval  of  6  miles  of  arc,  nearly  fol- 
lows the  three-mile  circle  drawn  around  Centreville.  A 
circle  with  7  miles  of  radius,  drawn  around  the  same 
center,  crosses  Bull  run  to  the  south  of  Centreville,  near 
Union  Mills  and  the  bridge  of  the  Orange  &  Alexandria 
railroad;  about  9j^  miles  away  to  the  northwest  it  crosses 
the  Sudley  ford  of  Bull  run;  and  from  that  ford,  back 
toward  the  beginning,  in  a  distance  of  3  miles,  it 
passes  directly  through  the  field  of  the  21st. 
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With  this  many-roaded  problem  of  offense  and  defense 
before  him,  and  his  notions  of  McDowell's  designs, 
Beauregard  disposed  his  forces  along  Bull  run  for  over  a 
dozen  miles  in  the  following  order,  from  right  to  left,  so 
as  to  cover  all  the  fords  by  which  he  thought  McDowell 
might  seek  a  crossing:  At  the  Union  Mills  ford,  on  his 
extreme  right,  beyond  the  railway  bridge,  he  placed 
Ewell's  brigade,  supported  by  that  of  Holmes,  which  had 
arrived  from  Aquia  creek;  at  McLean's  ford,  about  two 
miles  farther  up  the  stream,  D.  R.  Jones*  brigade,  sup- 
ported by  Early's;  at  Blackburn's  ford,  one  mile  farther 
up,  Longstreet's  brigade;  at  Mitchell's  ford,  about  a 
mile  farther  up  stream,  Bonham's  brigade,  which  also 
covered  another  ford  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  still 
farther  up  and  near  the  mouth  of  Cub  run.  Cocke's  bri- 
gade held  the  line  from  Bonham's  left,  covering  Island, 
Ball's  and  Lewis'  fords,  for  two  miles  up  the  stream  to 
the  mouth  of  Young's  branch,  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
below  the  stone  bridge,  while  Evans*  half  brigade,  under 
Cocke's  command,  extended  the  Confederate  line  up  to 
and  covering  the  stone  bridge,  the  Warrenton  turnpike 
from  Centreville,  and  a  farm  ford  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  that  bridge.  The  brigades  of  the  army  of  the 
Shenandoah  that  had  already  arrived  were  placed  in 
reserve;  those  of  Bee  and  Bartow  between  McLean's  and 
Blackburn's  fords,  in  the  rear  of  Early's  and  Longstreet's 
brigades,  and  Jackson's  to  the  left,  between  Blackburn's 
and  Mitchell's  fords,  covering  the  rear  of  parts  of  Long- 
street's  and  Bonham's  brigades. 

During  the  night  of  Saturday,  July  20th,  the  Federal 
army  was  thus  disposed:  Tyler's  division  was  advanced 
along  the  Warrenton  road  and  massed  about  a  mile  west 
of  Centreville,  near  Rocky  run,  and  Richardson's  brigade 
of  this  division  was  advanced  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  southwest  of  Centreville,  on  the  road  to  Blackburn's 
ford.  The  remainder  of  the  Federal  army,  except  the 
reserve  divisions  left  near  Centreville  and  Fairfax,  was 
encamped  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Centreville. 
After  having  spent  two  days  reconnoitering  along  Bull 
run,  McDowell  decided  to  make  demonstrations  in  the 
Confederate  front,  on  the  Warrenton  road  and  on  the 
road  to  Blackburn's  ford,  with  Tyler's  division,  while  with 
Hunter's  and  Heintzelman's  he  would,  by  a  wide  detour 
of   7  miles  or  more  to  the  westward  and  northward. 
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cross  Bull  run  at  Sudley  ford,  turn  the  Confederate  left, 
and  get  in  its  rear  between  Bull  run  and  the  Manassas 
Gap  railroad,  hoping  by  so  doing  to  prevent  Johnston 
from  joining  Beauregard.  This  plan  of  engagement 
adopted,  McDowell  intended  to  begin  his  movement 
during  the  night  of  the  20th,  but  his  division  commanders 
persuaded  him  to  put  it  oflE  until  the  morning  of  the  21st. 
Schenck's  and  Sherman's  brigades  of  Tyler's  division, 
with  Carlisle's  battery  of  six  brass  guns  and  a  30-pounder 
Parrott  gun,  marched  at  2 130  a.  m.  of  the  21st  from  near 
Centreville,  along  the  Warrenton  road  to  near  the  stone 
bridge  over  Bull  run,  where  Schenck  deployed  his  bri- 
gade on  the  left  of  the  road  and  Sherman's  on  the  right, 
with  artillery  in  the  Warrenton  road  and  in  that  leading 
to  Blackburn's  ford,  and  opened  at  6:30  a.  m.  on  the  Con- 
federate left  with  all  his  guns,  but  brought  no  reply,  as 
the  Confederate  guns  were  of  too  short  range.  This 
disconcerted  McDowell,  leading  him  to  fear  an  attack 
from  Blackburn's  ford,  and  caused  him  to  hold  back  one  of 
Heintzclman's  brigades  in  reserve  to  Schenck.  Later, 
as  Schenck's  skirmish  line  advanced,  it  was  met  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Bull  run  by  that  of  the  Confederates. 
About  7  Beauregard  ordered  Jackson's  brigade,  the  near- 
est reserve  force,  to  move  with  Imboden's  Staunton  artil- 
lery and  Walton's  battery  to  the  left  to  support  Cocke 
as  well  as  Bonham;  the  brigades  of  Bee  and  Bartow, 
under  the  former,  were  also  sent  to  support  the  left  against 
the  threatened  attack  by  Schenck. 

In  the]  meantime,  the  main  Federal  column  continued 
its  flanking  movement  by  Sudley  ford,  but  losing  time  in 
wading  across  as  the  men  halted  to  drink.  Seeing  clouds 
of  dust  rising  in  the  direction  of  Manassas  Junction,  in- 
dicating the  coming  of  a  large  force  that  might  head  oflf 
his  movement,  McDowell  ordered  the  heads  of  regiments 
to  break  from  the  columns  and  march  forward,  separately, 
as  rapidly  as  possible;  directed  Heintzclman's  reserve 
brigade  to  cross  the  fields  on  the  left  to  a  nearer  ford 
below  Sudley,  and  sent  word  to  Tyler  to  hurry  up  the 
advance.  The  brigades  of  Bumside  and  Porter,  with 
Griffin's  battery,  had  already  passed  through  the  Sudley 
wood,  which  Jackson  made  famous  the  next  year,  and 
were  deplojring,  facing  southward,  on  the  sloping  open  of 
cultivated  ground  beyond ;  and  immediately  behind  these 
were   marching  the  brigades  of  Franklin  and  Wilcox, 
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• 
accompanied  by  the  batteries  of  Ricketts  and  Arnold. 
The  brigades  of  Howard  and  Keyes  were  still  detained 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Warren  ton  turnpike,  where  the  road 
that  the  flanking  columns  had  followed  diverged  to  the 
northward.  The  distance  to  Sudley  had  proved  greater 
than  McDowell  expected  and  the  troops  had  been  delayed. 

Learning  from  his  scouts  that  the  enemy  was  concen- 
trating along  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  Beauregard  con- 
cluded that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  turn  his  left 
flank  at  the  stone  bridge;  therefore,  at  half  past  four,  not 
long  after  sunrise,  he  ordered  his  brigade  commanders  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  move  at  short  notice,  sug- 
gesting to  each  that  the  Federal  attack  might  be  on  his 
left.  A  little  later  he  was  advised  of  the  advance  of  the 
Federals  toward  the  stone  bridge,  and,  by  half  past  five, 
that  they  were  deplojring  in  front  of  Evans,  who  covered 
that  bridge.  Concluding  that  the  opportunity  had  arrived 
for  an  offensive  flank  movement  on  the  Federal  left  and 
rear,  Beauregard  sent  orders  to  the  brigades  on  his  center 
and  right  to  cross  the  fords  and  advance  rapidly  on  Cen- 
treville,  with  vigorous  attacks,  while  he  held,  with  Evans 
and  Cocke  and  their  supports,  the  attack  on  the  stone 
bridge  to  the  last  extremity.  This  wheeling  movement 
of  his  right  to  the  Federal  left  and  rear,  by  his  front  line, 
was  to  be  followed  up  by  the  reserves,  which,  without 
orders,  were  to  move  to  the  sotmd  of  the  heaviest  firing. 
Ewell  was  to  begin  this  flanking  movement  from  the 
Union  Mills  ford,  on  the  extreme  right,  to  be  followed 
by  the  brigades  to  the  left,  successively,  at  the  various 
fords,  as  before  enumerated.  Great  care  had  been  taken 
to  instruct  the  subordinate  commanders  in  reference  to 
this  movement,  as  they  were  all  unaccustomed  to  command 
in  battle  maneuvers;  they  were  also  ordered  to  establish 
close  communication  witli  each  other  before  m^ing  the 
attack. 

At  half  past  eight.  Generals  Johnston  and  Beauregard 
took  position  on  a  high  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  center,  oppo- 
site Mitchell's  ford,  to  await  the  opening  of  the  Confeder- 
ate attack  on  the  right,  by  which  Beauregard  confidently 
expected  to  win  a  decisive  victory  by  midday,  and  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  Federal  army  to  Washington.  At 
about  the  same  hour,  Evans,  from  near  the  stone  bridge, 
discovered  a  lengthening  line  of  dust  advancing  from  tiie 
north  toward  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  and,   observing 
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that  the  attack  on  his  front  was  not  pressed  with  vigor, 
became  satisfied  that  it  was  a  mere  feint,  and  that  a  column 
of  the  enemy  was  moving,  masked  by  the  Sudley  woods, 
to  fall  on  his  left  flank.  He  promptly  informed  General 
Cocke,  his  immediate  commander,  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ment, and  took  th^  responsibility  of  making  dispositions 
to  meet  it.  Leaving  four  companies  under  cover  at  the 
stone  bridge,  which  had  been  previously  destroyed,  he 
led  six  companies  of  the  Fourth  South  Carolina  riflemen 
and  Wheat's  battalion  of  Louisiana  Tigers,  with  two 
6-pounder  howitzers,  across  the  valley  of  Young's  branch 
to  the  high  ground  called  Matthews'  hill  (on  the  divide 
between  that  branch  and  one  parallel  to  it  on  the  north, 
facing  the  Henry  hill),  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
north  of  the  Warrenton  road,  and  placed  his  men  so  as  to 
meet  the  Federal  advance  by  the  Sudley  road,  on  which 
he  rested  his  left,  planting  one  gun  on  his  right  and  the 
other  on  his  left.  His  front  was  covered  by  a  small  piece 
of  woods  extending  along  the  Sudley  road.  Here  he 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  Federal  column,  which,  led 
by  Bumside's  brigade,  deployed  in  his  front  a  little 
before  lo  o'clock.  Wheat  at  once  engaged  the  Federal 
skirmishers,  and  when  the  second  Rhode  Island  regi- 
ment and  its  six  guns  appeared,  Evans  met  them  with 
his  South  Carolinians  and  two  howitzers,  at  short  range, 
and  drove  them  back.  Burnside's  entire  brigade,  sup- 
ported by  eight  guns,  was  now  sent  forward  in  a  second 
charge.  These  were  met  and  driven  back  into  the  strip 
of  woods  from  which  they  had  advanced,  and  from  which 
they  continued  to  fire,  until,  reinforced  by  eight  com- 
panies of  United  States  regular  infantry  and  six  pieces  of 
artillery,  supported  by  other  regiments  of  Porter's  bri- 
gade, they  advanced  to  a  third  attack,  which  Evans  held 
in  combat  for  about  an  hour.  Major  Wheat  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  first  attack,  and,  having  to  leave  the  field, 
his  battalion  became  somewhat  disorganized.  During 
the  third  attack,  which  Evans  was  sustaining  with  great 
firmness,  he  called  upon  General  Bee,  who  was  in  reserve 
with  his  own  and  Bartow's  command  near  the  stone 
bridge,  for  help.  Bee,  informed  of  the  Federal  move- 
ment, had  already  moved  to  the  left  following  the  sound 
of  conflict,  and  taken  position  on  the  Henry  hill,  or 
plateau,  to  the  south  of  the  Warrenton  turnpike.  This 
hill  commanded  the  stone  bridge  and  the  Sudley  road 
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where  that  crossed  the  turnpike,  by  its  elevation  of  about 
loo  feet  above  the  level  of  Bull  run.  Bee  was  holding 
this  admirable  position  with  his  two  brigades  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  Imboden's  battery  (which  he  had  borrowed 
from  Jackson's  brigade),  in  full  view  of  Evans*  conten- 
tion on  the  opposite  side  of  Young's  branch  valley,  and 
was  opening  with  his  artillery  upon  the  Federal  batteries 
opposed  to  Evans,  when  he  received  the  latter's  request 
for  aid,  which  he  answered  by  advising  Evans  to  with- 
draw to  his  position  on  the  Henry  hill.  Still  full  of  fight, 
Evans  was  unwilling  to  retreat,  and  renewed  his  appeal 
for  reinforcements.  As  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  the 
visibly  swelling  numbers  of  McDowell's  advance  were 
giving  them  great  advantages  over  Evans  in  the  combat, 
Bee  yielded  to  his  appeal  and  led  his  two  brigades 
across  the  valley  under  fire  of  the  enemy's  well  served 
artillery,  and  threw  them  into  the  contention,  one  regi- 
ment in  the  woods  held  by  Evans,  two  along  a  fence 
extending  to  the  right,  and  two,  under  Bartow,  extend- 
ing the  right  still  further,  but  at  right  angles  along  the 
edge  of  a  wood,  not  more  than  loo  yards  from  the  Fed- 
eral left,  where  the  combat,  at  short  range,  quickly 
became  sharp  and  deadly.  The  superior  numbers  of  the 
Federal  infantry  failed  to  make  any  headway  against  this 
stubborn  vanguard,  although  the  powerful  batteries  of 
Griffin  were  playing  on  Bee's  whole  line,  until  two  strong 
brigades  from  Heintzelman's  division,  arriving  on  the 
field,  extended  the  line  of  fire  on  the  Federal  right,  and  a 
six-gun  battery  of  rifled  lo-pounders  took  part  from  a 
strong  position  behind  the  Sudley  road.  While  contend- 
ing with  these  odds,  the  brigades  of  Sherman  and  Keyes, 
of  Tyler's  division,  under  orders  from  McDowell  to  force 
the  stone  bridge,  crossed  at  a  ford  above  that  bridge 
and  moved  into  position  on  the  Federal  left,  so 
lengthening  that  as  to  overlap  Bee  and  force  him  to 
retire,  which  he  began  to  do,  steadily,  covered  by  the 
fire  of  Imboden's  guns  and  of  Hampton's  legion  from 
the  Henry  plateau  and  his  own  retiring  howitzers ;  but 
the  Federal  fire  that  followed  was  so  fierce  and  heavy 
that  the  Confederates  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  retreated,  discomfited, 
across  Young's  branch,  and  sought  safety  around  the 
sheltering  spur  to  the  right  of  the  stone  bridge. 
While  this  brave  battle  of  Evans  and  Bee  was  going  on, 
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Johnston  and  Beauregard  were  anxiously  awaiting  on 
Lookout  hill  the  development  of  the  flank  move- 
ment ordered  against  the  Federal  left  and  rear.  Sur- 
prised that  Ewell  did  not  begin  this,  they  learned  from 
D.  R.  Jones,  at  the  nearby  McLean's  ford,  that  he  had 
long  been  ready  and  waiting  for  Ewell  to  join  his  right 
in  the  forward  movement,  as  he  had  sent  him,  between 
seven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  a  copy  of  the  order  from 
headquarters  directing  Ewell  to  at  once  beg^n  that  move- 
ment; but  so  far  he  had  heard  nothing  from  him.  Beau- 
regard at  once,  hy  a  staflE  officer,  repeated  his  order  to 
Ewell,  directing  him  to  promptly  advance ;  but  soon  hear- 
ing from  him  that  he,  too,  had  been  waiting,  having 
received  no  orders,  and  the  firing  on  the  left  indicating  a 
serious  attack  by  the  enemy  in  that  direction,  the  gen- 
erals decided  to  abandon  the  intended  offensive  move- 
ment and  hurry  all  their  available  forces  to  the  left, 
where  it  was  now  apparent  the  main  battle  was  to  be 
fought.  Ewell,  Jones  and  Longstreet  were  left  in  their 
assigned  positions  on  the  right  and  along  the  center,  to 
hold  the  Federals  in  their  front  and  make  demonstra- 
tions toward  Centreville.  The  brigades  of  Holmes  and 
Early  and  two  regiments  of  Bonham's  brigade,  with  six 
guns,  were  order^  to  move  rapidly  to  the  Irft  to  rein- 
force the  battle  of  Evans  and  Bee  on  the  Warrenton  road. 
These  orders  given,  the  two  generals  rode  rapidly  to  the 
field  of  conflict,  arriving  on  the  Henry  hill,  which  over- 
looked that  field,  just  as  the  discomfited  men  of  Bee  and 
Evans,  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  seeking  refuge 
from  the  hot  and  heavy  Federal  fire  in  the  shallow 
ravines  that  ascended  from  Young's  branch,  from  near 
the  turnpike,  to  the  right  and  rear  of  the  line  that  Jack- 
son had  formed  with  his  brigade  on  the  Henry  hill; 
Hampton's  legion,  by  steady  combat,  having  covered  the 
rear  of  the  retreat. 

The  field  officers  of  the  more  than  2,000  routed  men  of 
the  commands  of  Evans  and  Bee,  among  whom  Federal 
shot  and  shell  from  the  batteries  of  Griffin  and  Ricketts 
were  raining,  were  making  desperate  efforts  to  rally  their 
men  and  reorganize  them,  but  to  no  purpose,  although 
Johnston  and  Beauregard  both  joined  in  the  effort.  Strong 
masses  of  Federal  infantry  were  rapidly  advancing,  and 
disaster  seemed  imminent,  when  the  heroic  Bee, 
exhausted  in  his  fruitless  effort  to  rally  his  men,  rode 
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up  to  Jackson,  who  was  steadily  holding  his  brigade  in  a 
full  fronting  position,  notwithstanding  the  approaching 
attack  of  the  enemy,  the  artillery  fire  that  was  thinning 
his  ranks,  and  the  nearby  confusion,  and  cried  out  in 
a  tone  of  despair:  ** General,  they  are  beating  us  back!  " 
The  reply  came,  prompt  and  curt,  but  calm,  **Then  we 
will  give  them  the  bayonet"  The  blazing  and  defiant 
look  of  Jackson,  his  bold  and  prompt  determination,  and 
the  steady  line  of  brave  men  that  supported  him,  gave 
new  life  to  Bee.  Galloping  back  to  the  disorganized 
masses  of  his  command,  he  shouted,  waving  his  hand  to 
the  left:  ''Look!  There  is  Jackson,  standing  like  a  stone 
wall.  Rally  behind  the  Virginians!  Let  us  determine 
to  die  here,  and  we  will  conquer.  Follow  me!  "  Obedi- 
ent to  this  clarion  call  to  duty  and  the  example  of  sol- 
dierly bearing  to  which  their  attention  had  been  called, 
a  number  of  Bee's  men  rallied  and  followed  him  in  a 
charge  to  the  left  against  the  advancing  enemy,  in  which 
this  heroic  leader  fell  dead.  From  that  time  forward, 
through  all  the  ages  of  history,  Jackson  became,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  **  Stonewall'*  Jackson,  and  his  brigade 
the  ** Stonewall  brigade." 

At  this  crisis  of  the  battle  on  the  Confederate  side, 
Beauregard  ordered  the  regimental  standards  to  be 
advanced  some  40  yards  to  the  front  of  the  still  dis- 
ordered masses  of  the  commands  of  Evans  and  Bee. 
This  was  promptly  done  by  the  field  officers,  thus  gaining 
the  attention  of  the  men  and  inducing  them  to  obey 
orders  and  rally  on  their  colors.  Johnston  and  Beaure- 
gard in  person,  at  about  this  time,  advanced  to  the  front 
with  the  colors  of  the  Fourth  Alabama,  when,  as  General 
Beauregard  relates,  **the  line  that  had  fought  all  the 
morning  and  had  fled,  routed  and  disheartened,  now 
advanced  again  into  position  as  steadily  as  veterans. " 

Order  was  but  partially  restored  on  the  Henry  hill, 
when,  flushed  with  their  partial  victory  and  eagerly  striv- 
ing for  a  complete  one,  the  Federals,  in  battle  array,  came 
sweeping  down  the  slope  on  which  Evans  had  so  long 
detained  them,  crossed  Young's  branch  and  the  Warren- 
ton  turnpike,  and  began  climbing  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Henry  hill,  detained  for  awhile  by  Hampton's  legion, 
which  he  had  promptly  thrown  forward  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  Bee  and  Evans. 

Seeing  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  advancing 
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to  another  conflict,  Beauregard  persuaded  Johnston, 
who  yielded  with  great  reluctance,  to  ride  back  about  a 
mile  to  '*Portici,"  the  Lewis  house,  on  the  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  right,  and  hasten  forward,  as  they 
came  up,  the  reinforcements  that  had  been  ordered  to  the 
battle,  while  he  looked  after  the  immediate  combat, 
which  was  provided  for  by  placing  Smith's  Forty-ninth 
Virginia,  ordered  up  from  Cocke's  brigade  on  Bull  run,  on 
Jackson's  left,  and  the  Seventh  Georg^ia  still  farther  to 
the  left.  Hampton's  legion  of  South  Carolinians  and 
Hunton's  Eighth  Virginia,  which  had  also  been  called 
up  from  Cocke,  were  placed  in  the  rear  of  Jackson's 
right  to  oppose  any  attack  from  the  direction  of  the  stone 
bridge.  These  6,500  men  and  13  field  g^ns  in  place,  he 
awaited  the  attack  of  four  Federal  brigades,  a  battalion 
of  cavalry,  and  the  fine  batteries  of  Griffin  and  Ricketts 
of  the  regular  army,  some  11,000  soldiers  in  rank  and 
file,  that  in  splendid  martial  order  were  now  nearing  the 
front  of  his  position  on  the  Henry  plateau.  The  north- 
western crest  of  this  they  soon  reached,  in  well  formed 
line  of  battle,  captured  the  Robinson  house  on  the  Con- 
federate right  and  the  Henry  house  on  its  left-center, 
quickly  placed  the  batteries  of  Griffin  and  Ricketts  in 
position  near  the  Henry  house,  and  poured  a  galling  fire 
of  infantry  and  artillery  on  the  Confederate  Sne,  to  the 
fury  of  which  three  other  Federal  batteries  contributed 
from  the  hills  beyond  the  turnpike.  The  somewhat 
sunken  Sudley  road,  along  which  the  Federals  had  been 
advancing,  furnished  a  covered  way  up  the  Henry  hill 
which  their  infantry  took  advantage  of  in  supporting 
their  batteries  near  the  Henry  house.  The  lines  of  battle 
were  now  not  far  apart  on  the  undulating  Henry  plateau, 
and  the  Confederate  batteries  of  Imboden,  Stanard, 
Walton,  Pendleton  and  Alburtis  had  their  innings  at 
short  range,  cutting  fearful  gaps  in  the  oncoming  lines, 
which  were  still  more  severely  punished  by  the  steady 
fire  of  the  musketry  of  Jackson's  men  and  of  those  on 
his  right  and  left;  especially  was  this  the  case  on  Beau- 
regard's left,  which  he  had  strengthened  with  two  com- 
panies of  the  Second  Mississippi.  Two  companies  of 
Stuart's  cavalry,  coming  from  the  left,  just  then  charged 
through  the  Federal  ranks  to  the  Sudley  road,  and  added 
to  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  infantry  and  artillery. 
McDowell,  watching  from  the  Sudley  ridge  slope  the 
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wavering  battle,  followed  up  his  attack  by  continuing  to 
extend  his  right  with  fresh  bodies  of  infantry  and  artil- 
lery as  they  came  forward  from  the  rear,  and  by  so  doing 
threatening  to  turn  Beauregard's  left  Some  of  the  Fed- 
eral guns  were  pressed  so  boldly  to  the  front  that  men 
from  the  Thirty-third  Virginia  sprang  forward  and  cap- 
tured them,  but  they  were  soon  reti&en.  To  meet  this 
threatened  blow  on  his  left,  Beauregard  took  the  oflfens- 
ive  and  ordered  a  counterstroke  from  his  right  to  clean 
oflf  the  Henry  plateau  in  his  front.  The  commands  of 
Bee,  Bartow,  Evans  and  Hampton,  the  men  who  had  so 
bravely  and  stubbornly  held  back  McDowell's  advance  in 
the  early  morning,  now  responded  with  spirit  and  speed, 
striking  the  Federal  left;  Jackson,  with  strong  and  steady 
blows,  pierced  its  center,  while  Smith's  Virginians  and 
Gartrell's  Georgians  charged  on  its  right.  This  bold 
movement,  sweeping  over  both  infantry  and  artillery, 
entirely  cleared  the  plateau  of  Federal  troops  and  cap- 
tured the  batteries  of  Ricketts  and  Griffin.  The  success 
of  this  brilliant  counterstroke  cheered  the  Confederates 
and  braced  them  for  another  struggle. 

Looking  from  his  commanding  position  to  the  north- 
ward, Beauregard  saw  the  still  constant  and  steady 
coming  on  of  Federal  reinforcements.  Without  delay  he 
reorganized  his  line  of  battle,  under  heavy  fire  from  the 
artillery  on  the  hills  north  of  the  turnpike,  and  prepared 
for  the  third  attack,  which  McDowell  was  then  organizing 
with  Howard's  brigade,  which  had  just  arrived  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  attack  soon  came ;  the  fresh  Federal 
troops  swept  down  the  slope  from  the  north,  crossed  the 
valley  of  Young's  branch,  and  pressed  up  the  northwest- 
ward slope  of  the  Henry  hill,  taking  advantage  of  ravines, 
clumps  of  trees,  and  the  sunken  Sudley  road,  and  reach- 
ing the  crest,  by  the  force  of  numbers  bravely  led, 
pressed  the  Confederates  back  across  the  plateau, 
regained  their  lost  position  and  recaptured  their  lost 
guns.  The  conflict  now  became  a  death  struggle  for  the 
final  possession  of  the  Henry  hill  and  for  the  closing 
victory  to  which  that  was  the  key.  The  advantage  of 
numbers  enabled  McDowell  to  still  further  extend  his 
right  through  the  woods  west  of  the  Sudley  road,  again 
threaten  to  turn  Beauregard's  left,  and  force  him  to 
throw  that  back  as  a  protection  against  such  a  move- 
ment;  this  also  enabled  McDowell  to  extend  his  left 
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toward  Bull  nin,  and  threaten  to  turn  Beauregard's  right 
from  the  direction  of  the  stone  bridge. 

It  was  now  between  two  and  three  of  the  afternoon  of 
a  scorchingly  hot  midsummer  day,  and  many  of  Beaure- 
gard's men,  who  had  been  almost  constantly  fighting 
since  the  early  morning,  were  nearly  exhausted;  but 
having  faith  in  the  tmflinching  endurance  of  his  men, 
whose  mettle  he  had  so  thoroughly  tested  during  the 
preceding  hours  of  the  day,  he  not  only  determined  to 
hold  on  and  await  reinforcements,  which  he  knew  John- 
ston was  sending,  for  the  final  struggle,  but  to  again  take 
the  offensive  and  drive  the  enemy  from  the  plateau, 
advancing  his  whole  line  as  before  and  adding  to  it  the 
reserves  on  the  right,  which  he  would  lead  in  person. 
Of  this  Beauregard  wrote:  *'The  movement  was  made 
with  such  keeping  and  dash  that  the  whole  plateau  was 
swept  clear  of  the  enemy,  who  were  driven  down  the 
slope  and  across  the  turnpike  on  our  right  and  the  valley 
of  Young's  branch  on  our  left,  leaving  in  our  final  posses- 
sion the  Robinson  and  the  Henry  houses,  with  most  of 
Ricketts'  and  Griffin's  batteries,  the  men  of  which  were 
mostly  shot  down  where  they  bravely  stood  by  their 
guns." 

The  Sixth  North  Carolina,  which,  by  railway,  had  just 
reached  Manassas  Junction  from  toward  Richmond, 
now  came  to  the  field  in  time  to  join  with  the  left  of 
Beauregard's  charge;  the  Eighteenth  Virginia,  under 
Colonel  Withers,  which  had  been  ordered  up  from 
Cocke's  brigade  on  the  banks  of  Bull  run,  also  arrived, 
opportunely,  on  the  right,  and  joined  in  the  charge  with 
Hampton's  legion,  capturing  several  guns,  which  some 
of  the  officers  of  these  commands  turned  upon  the 
retreating  foe,  and  so  helped  to  finish  the  hot  work  of 
driving  McDowell's  men  for  the  second  and  last  time 
from  the  Henry  plateau. 

This  successful  Confederate  charge,  across  the  fields  and 
through  the  patches  of  forest  of  the  Henry  hill,  did  not 
reach  McDowell's  right,  which  extended  through  the 
woods  to  the  west  of  the  Sudley  road  and  to  some  dis- 
tance beyond  Beauregard's  left.  The  Second  and  Eighth 
South  Carolina,  moving  from  the  Confederate  right  on 
Bull  run,  had  been  turned  by  Johnston  to  the  Confeder- 
ate left  of  the  engagement.  These  reached  the  field  in 
time  to  meet  McDowell's  movement  from  the   right. 
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Preston's  Twenty-eighth  Virginia  and  Kemper's  Virginia 
battery  also  appear^  in  time  to  join  the  South  Carolini- 
ans in  holding,  with  hot  contention,  Howard's  brigade, 
Sykes'  battalion  of  regulars,  and  the  accompanying  artil- 
lery and  cavalry  of  McDowell's  right,  but  were  not  strong 
enough  to  drive  them  back.  The  hour  of  three  in  the 
afternoon  had  now  come,  and  it  was  time  to  strike  a 
last  telling  blow  to  decide  the  forttmes  of  the  day. 
Providentially  for  the  Confederates,  E.  Kirby  Smith's 
brigade  of  1,700  fresh  and  rested  soldiers,  the  last  of  the 
available  reinforcements  from  the  army  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, had  reached  Manassas  Junction,  by  rail,  at  midday. 
They  were  6  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  battle,  but  officers 
of  the  general  staff  were  at  hand  to  guide  and  hurry  them 
to  the  critical  point  of  the  pending  contention,  the  Con- 
federate left  of  the  field.  Just  as  that  brigade  entered 
the  wood  to  the  left  of  the  Sudley  road,  a  Federal  bullet 
seriously  wounded  General  Smith,  and  the  command 
devolved  upon  CoL  Arnold  Ekey,  a  most  efficient  suc- 
cessor, who,  guided  by  Captain  Harris  of  the  engineers, 
marched  his  brigade  to  Beauregard's  extreme  left  and 
then,  moving  forward,  met  the  Federal  advance  just 
coming  into  the  open  fields  of  the  Chinn  farm,  and, 
aided  by  Beckham's  Virginia  battery,  poured  upon  it  a 
destructive  fire  which  held  it  in  check  in  the  forest  on 
the  northward  slopes  toward  the  turnpike.  Just  then 
McDowell  made  another  strenuous  effort  to  turn  the  Con- 
federate right  by  sending  Keyes'  brigade  across  the  turn- 
pike near  tiie  stone  bridge,  and  thence  southward,  under 
cover  of  the  spurs  from  the  Henry  plateau,  to  a  favor- 
able point  for  attack.  Latham's  Virginia  battery,  in 
position  to  guard  that  flank,  met  this  advance  with  a 
galling  fire,  aided  by  Alburtis'  Virginia  battery,  which 
Jackson  had  hastened  to  his  left  and  supported  by  broken 
fragments  of  troops  collected  by  staff  officers.  These  re- 
pulsed this  movement,  and  showed  McDowell  that  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  turn  that  flank  of  Beauregard*s  army. 
Still  unwilling  to  yield  the  field,  McDowell  formed 
from  fresh  men  that  came  up  a  new  line  of  battle,  for- 
midable in  numbers  and  in  length,  and  crescent  in  out- 
line, across  the  Sudley  road,  on  the  heights  to  the  north 
of  tike  turnpike,  and  throwing  forward  a  strong  line  of 
skirmishers,  proposed  for  a  third  time  to  assault  the 
Henry  plateau ;  but  his  intention  was  quickly  thwarted 
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by  the  fierce  combat  that  Elzey  was  now  pressing  on  his 
right,  the  force  of  which  was  intensified  by  the  arrival  of 
Early's  grand  Virginia  brigade  from  McLean's  ford, 
which,  by  direction  of  Johnston,  swept  around  the  rear 
of  the  woods  through  which  Elzey  had  passed,  and 
bravely  bore  down  upon  the  flank  of  the  already  waver- 
ing Federal  right  and  started  that  wing  in  full  retreat. 
Learning  of  the  success  on  his  left  which  the  forest  con- 
cealed from  his  center  and  right,  Beauregard  ordered  his 
staff  and  escort  to  raise  a  loud  cheer,  and  sent  orders  all 
along  the  line  for  a  common  charge  on  McDowell's  left, 
in  which  his  eager  men,  now  confident  of  victory,  joined 
with  wild  yells  and  drove  the  already  yielding  Federal 
lines  from  the  field  of  contention,  causing  them  to  break, 
for  shelter  and  safety,  for  the  rear  in  the  Sudley  ridge 
forest,  for  Bull  run,  and  in  all  directions,  to  get  beyond 
reach  of  the  Confederate  fire.  Sykes'  regulars  and  Sher- 
man's brigade  stood  firm  and  withdrew  in  good  order, 
protecting  the  rear  of  the  routed  soldiers  and  enabling 
many  of  them  to  escape  by  way  of  the  fords  near  the 
stone  bridge,  but  most  of  them  sought  refuge  by  way  of 
Sudley  ford  and  by  the  other  routes  on  which  they  had 
advanced  in  the  morning. 

Having  ordered  all  the  troops  on  the  field  to  pursue  the 
retreating  enemy,  Beauregard  rode  to  the  Lewis  house, 
turned  over  the  immediate  command  of  the  field  to 
Johnston,  who  had  generously  left  it  in  his  hands  up  to 
that  time,  and,  mounting  a  fresh  horse  (the  fourth  on 
that  day,  one  of  them  killed  under  him),  rode  to  press  the 
pursuit  now  being  made  by  the  infantry  and  cavalry, 
some  of  the  latter  having  been  sent  by  Johnston  across 
the  Lewis  ford  to  intercept  the  Federal  retreat  on  the 
turnpike.  Before  he  had  ridden  far,  a  courier  from 
Johnston's  chief  of  staff  at  Manassas  Junction  reached 
him  with  a  report  that  a  large  Federal  force  had  broken 
through  the  right  of  the  Bull  run  line  and  was  moving 
on  the  depot  of  supplies  at  the  Junction.  Beauregard  at 
once  returned,  and,  after  consultation  with  Johnston,  it 
was  decided  that  he  should  take  the  brigades  of  Ewell 
and  Holmes,  which  were  marching,  from  the  extreme 
right,  to  the  battlefield,  but  had  not  reached  it,  and  fall 
on  this  threatened  counterstroke  of  the  enemy  while 
other  troops  were  called  from  the  pursuit  and  sent  to  his 
assistance. 
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To  gain  time,  Beauregard  gathered  all  the  cavalry 
at  hand,  and,  mounting  behind  each  an  infantryman, 
started  to  head  oflE  the  reported  Federal  movement. 
Nearing  McLean's  ford,  by  which  the  Federal  attack 
must  have  come,  he  found  the  report  a  false  alarm 
caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  Jones  to  the  south  side  of 
Bull  run,  whose  men,  in  consequence  of  the  color  of 
their  uniforms,  had  been  mistaken  for  the  enemy.  It 
was  now  nearly  dark  and,  in  Beauregard's  opinion,  too 
late  to  resume  the  interrupted  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
army;  so  turning  toward  his  headquarters  and  meeting 
the  troops  that  had  been  recalled  to  his  assistance,  he 
ordered  them  to  bivouac  for  the  night  where  they  were. 

After  caring  for  the  wants  of  his  men,  Beauregard  rode 
to  his  headquarters  near  Manassas  Junction,  where,  at 
about  lo  p.  m.,  he  found  President  Davis  and  General 
Johnston.  The  former  had  arrived  from  Richmond  late 
m  the  afternoon  and  at  once  galloped  to  the  battlefield 
with  Colonel  Jordan,  Beauregard's  chief  of  staff,  and 
reached  it  in  time  to  witness  the  last  of  the  Federals 
retreating  across  Bull  run.  The  next  morning,  at  his 
breakfast  table.  President  Davis  handed  Beauregard  his 
commission,  as  full  general  in  the  army  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  dated  July  21,  1861,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  the  magnificent  victory  which  had  been  won 
under  his  immediate  direction. 

The  Federal  army  lost  in  this  battle  2,896  men,  of 
which  460  were  killed,  1,124  wounded  and  1,312  captured 
or  missing.  The  Confederate  loss  was  1,982  men,  of 
which  387  were  killed,  1,582  wounded  and  13  captured 
or  missing.  The  Confederates  captured  26  pieces  of 
artillery,  34  caissons  and  sets  of  harness,  10  battery 
wagons  and  forges,  24  artillery  horses,  several  thousand 
stand  of  small-arms,  and  numbers  of  wagons  and  ambu- 
lances, as  well  as  large  quantities  of  army  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  In  this  Young's  Branch  or  Henry  Hill  battle 
were  engaged  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Federal  divi- 
sions, with  18,000  men  and  30  guns;  and  18,000  men  and 
21  guns  of  Johnston's  and  Beauregard's  Confederate 
divisions,  the  former  furnishing  8,700  combatants  and 
the  latter  9,300.  Jackson's  brigade  lost  488  of  its  3,000, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total  Confederate  loss,  and  more 
than  that  of  any  other  Confederate  brigade ;  and  yet  it  was 
in  good  condition  for  service  immediately  after  the  battle. 

Va8 
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The  returns  of  the  killed,  wounded  and  missing  of  the 
entire  Confederate  army  within  the  field  of  action  at  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  show  that  the  most  of  the  fighting 
was  done  by  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah  (Gen.  J.  E. 
Johnston's),  as  indicated  in  the  following  comparative 
table  of  losses:  Army  of  the  Shenando^,  282  killed, 
1,063  wounded  and  i  missing;  total  loss,  1,346.  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  105  killed,  519  wounded  and  12  missing; 
total  loss,  636. 

The  losses  in  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah  by  brigades 
were:  In  Jackson's  brigade,  119  killed  and  442 
wotmded;  in  Bartow's,  60  killed  (among  them  Bartow 
himself^  and  293  wounded;  in  Bee's,  95  killed  (including 
General  Bee),  309  wounded  and  i  missing;  in  Smith's, 
8  killed,  19  wounded  (including  General  Smith).  No 
separate  returns  are  given  of  the  losses  in  the  batteries 
of  Imboden,  Stanard,  Pendleton  and  Alburtis,  of  the 
army  of  the  Shenandoah,  all  of  which  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  this  battle. 

The  losses  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  (Gen.  G.  T. 
Beauregard's)  by  brigades  were:  In  Bonham's  brigade,  10 
killed  and  66  wounded;  in  Ewell's,  no  losses;  in  Jones', 
13  killed  and  62  wounded;  in  Longstreet's,  23  killed  and 
12  wounded;  in  Cocke's,  23  killed,  79  wounded  and  2 
missing;  in  Early's,  12  killed  and  67  wounded;  in  N.  G. 
Evans',  20  killed,  118  wounded  and  8  missing;  in 
Holmes',  no  losses;  in  the  Eighth  Louisiana,  CoL  H.  B. 
Kelly,  19  killed,  100  wounded  and  2  missing;  in  the 
Hampton  legion,  19  killed,  100  wounded  and  2  missing; 
in  the  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  Thirtieth  Virginia,  Har- 
rison's battalion  and  ten  independent  companies,  5  killed 
and  8  wounded;  and  in  the  artillery,  consisting  of  the 
Washington  artillery  (Louisiana),  the  Alexandria  (Vir- 
ginia) ^ttery,  Latham's  (Virginia)  battery,  Loudoun 
(Virginia)  artillery,  and  Shields'  (Virginia)  battery,  2 
killed  and  8  wounded. 

These  figures  show  that  the  fighting  by  Beauregard's 
men  was  principally  done  by  Bonham's,  D.  R.  Jones', 
Cocke's,  Early's,  Evans'  and  Kelly's  commands.  Con- 
sidering only  numbers  engaged  in  each  Confederate  com- 
mand, the  best  fighting,  judging  by  losses,  was  done 
by  Kelly's  Eighth  Louisiana  and  the  half  brigade  of 
Evans,  in  which  were  the  First  Louisiana  battalion,  Maj. 
R.  C.  Wheat;  the  Foiuth  South  Carolina,  CoL  J.  B.  E. 
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Sloan ;   Capt.   W.  R.  Terry's  cavalry,  and  Capt  Geo.  S. 
Davidson's  section  of  Latham's  Virginia  battery. 

In  the  Federal  army,  the  losses  were  well  distributed 
through  the  three  divisions  that  did  the  fighting,  under 
Brigadier-General  Tyler,  Colonel  Hunter  and  Colonel 
Heintzelman.  Measured  by  the  gauge  of  losses,  the 
main  fighting  was  done,  in  Tyler's  division,  by  the  bri- 
gades under  Col.  E.  D.  Keyes,  Brig.-Gren.  R.  C.  Schenck 
and  Col.  W.  T.  Sherman;  in  Hunter's  division,  by  the 
brigades  under  Col.  Andrew  Porter  and  Col.  A.  E.  Burn- 
side  ;  and  in  Heintzelman  s  division,  by  the  brigades 
under  Col.  W.  B.  Franklin,  Col.  O.  B.  Willcox  and  Col. 
O.  O.  Howard ;  the  greatest  losses  were  in  the  brigades 
of  Sherman,  Porter  and  Willcox. 

Longstreet  states  that  after  McDowell's  forces  were  in 
full  retreat  from  the  Bull  Run  battlefield,  orders  came  to 
the  Confederate  brigades  at  the  lower  fords,  directing 
them  to  cross  and  strike  the  retreating  enemy  on  the 
line  of  the  Washington  turnpike;  that  under  these  orders, 
Bonham's  brigade  advanced,  with  instructions  to  strike 
the  enemy  at  the  crossing  of  Cub  run,  about  midway 
between  stone  bridge  and  Centreville;  while  Long- 
street's  brigade  crossed  at  Blackburn's  ford,  with  instruc- 
tions to  strike  the  enemy  at  Centreville.  Obstructions 
in  the  road  to  Cub  run  diverted  Bonham  toward  Centre- 
ville ;  so  both  these  brigades  sought  the  same  objective 
and  came  under  Bonham  as  the  ranking  officer.  Their 
line  of  march  led  through  the  Federal  camps  which  had 
been  abandoned  in  retreat.  In  passing  through  these 
camps,  says  Longstreet: 

We  found  their  pots  and  kettles  over  the  fire,  with  food  cooking; 
quarters  of  beef  hanging  on  the  trees,  and  wagons  by  the  roadside 
loaded,  some  with  bread  and  general  provisions,  others  with  ammu- 
nition. When  within  artillery  range  of  the  retreating  coltmin  pass- 
ing through  Centreville,  the  infantry  was  deployed  on  the  sides  of 
the  road,  under  cover  of  the  forests,  so  as  to  g^ve  room  for  the  bat- 
teries ordered  into  action  in  the  open,  Bonham's  brigade  on  the  left, 
Longstreet's  on  the  right  As  the  guns  were  about  to  open,  there 
came  a  message  that  the  enemy,  instead  of  being  in  precipitate 
retreat,  was  marching  around  to  attack  the  Confederate  ri^ht.  With 
this  report  came  orders,  or  report  of  orders,  for  the  brigades  to 
return  to  their  positions  behind  the  run.  I  denounced  the  report  as 
absurd,  claimea  to  know  a  retreat,  such  as  was  before  me,  and 
ordered  the  batteries  to  open  fire. 

At  that  moment  one  of  Johnston's  aides  peremptorily 
ordered  that  the  batteries  should  not  open,  and  when 
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asked  whether  General  Johnston  had  sent  such  an  order, 
replied  that  he  gave  it  on  his  own  responsibility.  Long- 
street  claimed  an  equal  right  of  responsibility,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  renewing  the  order  to  fire,  when  Bonham  rode 
up  and  asked  that  the  batteries  should  not  open.  As  he 
was  in  command,  that  settled  the  question ;  and,  as  night 
was  then  at  hand,  the  golden  opportunity  for  complet- 
ing the  victory  by  following  up  the  rout  of  the  Federal 
army  was  lost.     Longstreet  continues: 

Soon  there  came  an  order  for  the  brigades  to  withdraw  and  return 
to  their  positions  behind  the  run.  General  Bonham  marched  his 
brigade  back,  but,  thinking  that  there  was  a  mistake  somewhere,  I 
remained  in  position  until  the  order  was  renewed  about  lo  o'clock 
p.  m.  .  .  .  My  brigade  crossed  and  recrossed  the  run  six  times 
during  the  day  and  night 

It  was  afterward  learned  that  some  one,  seeing  Jones' 
brigade  recrossing  the  run  from  an  advance  under  earlier 
orders,  mistook  it  for  Federal  troops  crossing  at  Mc- 
Lean's ford,  as  previously  stated,  and  rushed  and 
reported  to  headquarters  a  Federal  advance,  and  staflf 
officers  took  the  responsibility  of  revoking  the  orders  of 
the  commanding  generals  for  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

There  has  been  not  only  well-nigh  endless  discussion, 
but  crimination  and  recrimination,  as  well  as  excuses, 
regarding  the  responsibility  for  not  following  up  the 
retreating  Federal  army  after  it  had  been  so  discomfited 
in  the  battle  of  the  21st.  It  appears  to  rest  mainly  upon 
General  Johnston  and  President  Davis,  their  excuses 
being  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  Confederate  army, 
the  lack  of  transportation,  and  the  want  of  provisions. 
Longstreet,  in  his  Memoirs,  says: 

The  supplies  of  subsistence,  ammunition  and  forage,  passed  as  we 
marched  through  the  enemy's  camps  toward  Centreville,  seemed 
ample  to  carry  the  Confederate  army  on  to  Washington.  Had  the 
fight  been  continued  to  that  point,  me  troops,  in  their  high  hopes, 
would  have  marched  in  terrible  effectiveness  against  the  demoral- 
ized Federals.  Gaining  confidence  and  vigor  in  their  march,  they 
could  well  have  reached  the  capital  with  me  ranks  of  McDowell's 
men.  The  brigade  (Longstreet's)  at  Blackburn's  ford,  five  regi- 
ments, those  at  McLean's  and  Mitchell's  fords,  all  quite  fresh,  could 
have  been  reinforced  by  all  the  cavalry  and  most  of  the  artillery, 
comparatively  fresh,  and  later  by  the  origades  of  Holmes,  Ewell 
and  Early.  This  favorable  aspect  for  fruitful  results  was  all  sacri- 
ficed through  the  assumed  authority  of  staff  officers,  who,  upon  faJse 
reports,  gave  countermand  to  the  orders  of  their  chiefs. 

The  medical  director  of  Jackson's  brigade,  Dr.  Hunter 
McGuire,  says  in  a  recent  memorial: 
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While  dressing  his  (Jackson's)  wounded  hand  at  the  First  Manas- 
sas, at  the  field  hospital  of  the  brigade  near  the  Lewis  house  (Por- 
tici},  I  saw  President  Davis  ride  up  from  Manassas.  He  had  been 
told  by  stragglers  that  our  army  had  been  defeated.  He  stopped 
his  horse  in  Se  middle  of  the  little  stream,  stood  up  in  his  stirrups, 
the  palest,  sternest  face  I  ever  saw,  and  cried  to  the  great  crowd  of 
soldiers,  "  I  am  President  Davis;  follow  me  back  to  the  field."  Gen- 
eral Jackson  did  not  hear  distinctly.  I  told  him  who  it  was  and 
what  he  said.  He  stood  up,  took  off  his  cap  and  cried,  "We  have 
whipped  them — ^they  ran  like  sheep.  Give  me  10,000  men  and  I  will 
ti^e  Washington  city  to-morrow." 

Maj.-Gen.  James  B.  Fry,  who  at  Bull  Run  was  captain 
and  adjutant-general  on  McDowell's  staff,  in  an  article  in 
the  Century  Magazine,*  describing  this  battle  and  what 
followed,  says: 

About  half  past  three  Beauregard  extended  his  left  to  outflank  Mc- 
Dowell's shattered,  shortened  and  disconnected  line,  and  the  Fed- 
erals left  the  field  about  half  past  four.  Until  then  they  had  fought 
wonderfully  well  for  raw  troops.  There  were  no  fresh  forces  on  the 
field  to  support  or  encourage  them,  and  the  men  seemed  to  be  seized 
simultaneously  by  the  conviction  that  it  was  no  use  to  do  anything 
more,  and  they  might  as  well  start  home.  Cohesion  was  lost,  the 
organizations  with  some  exceptions  being  disintegrated,  and  the 
men  quietly  walked  off.  There  was  no  special  excitement  except 
that  arising  from  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  officers  to  stop  men  who 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  anything  that  was  said.  On  the  high 
grounds  by  the  Matthews  house,  about  where  Evans  had  taken  posi- 
tion in  the  morning  to  check  Bumside,  McDowell  and  his  staff, 
aided  by  other  officers,  made  a  desperate  but  futile  effort  to  arrest 
the  masses  and  form  them  into  Ime  .  .  .  but  all  efforts  failed. 
Stragglers  moved  past  guns  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done ;  .  .  . 
the  men  trooped  back  in  great  disorder  across  Bull  run.  There  were 
some  hours  of  daylight  for  the  Confederates  to  gather  the  fruits  of 
victory,  but  a  few  rounds  of  shell  and  canister  checked  all  the  pur- 
suit that  was  attempted,  and  the  occasion  called  for  no  sacrifices  or 
valorous  deeds  by  the  staunch  regulars  of  the  rear  guard.  There 
was  no  panic,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  until  the  retir- 
ing soloiers,  guns,  wagons,  congressmen,  and  carriages  were  fired 
upon,  on  the  road  east  of  Bull  run.  Then  the  panic  began,  and  the 
bridge  over  Cub  run  being  rendered  impassable  for  vehicles  by  a 
wagfon  that  was  upset  upon  it,  utter  contusion  set  in ;  pleasure-car- 
riages, gun-carriages  and  ammunition  wagons  which  could  not  be 
put  across  the  run  were  abandoned  and  blocked  the  way,  and  strag- 
glers broke  and  threw  aside  their  muskets  and  cut  horses  from  their 
h^uness  and  rode  off  upon  them.  In  leavine  the  field  the  men  took 
the  same  routes  in  a  general  way  by  which  they  had  reached  it 
Hence  when  the  men  of  Hunter's  and  Heintzelman's  divisionseot 
back  to  Centreville,  they  had  walked  abdUt  25  miles.  That 
night  they  walked  back  to  the  Potomac,  an  additional  distance 
of  20  miles;  so  that  these  undisciplined  and  unseasoned 
men    within    thirty-stz    hours    walked   fully  45    miles,    besides 

«See  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  Century  Ca,  New  York. 
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fighting  from  about  lo  a.  m.  until  4  p.  m.  on  a  hot,  dusty 
day  in  July.  McDowell,  in  person,  reached  Centreville  be- 
fore sunset,  and  found  there  Miles'  division,  with  Richardson's 
brigade  and  three  regiments  of  Runyon*s  division,  and  Hunt*s. 
Tiaball's,  Ayres'  and  Greene's  batteries  and  one  or  two  fragments 
of  batteries,  making  about  20  guns.  It  was  a  formidable  force,  but 
there  was  a  lack  of  food  and  the  mass  of  the  army  was  completely 
demoralized.  Beaure^^ard  had  about  an  equal  force  which  had  not 
been  in  the  fight,  consisting  of  Ewell's,  Jones'  and  Longstreet's  bri- 
gades and  some  troops  of  other  brigades.  McDowell  consulted  the 
division  and  brigade  commanders  mv^o  were  at  hand  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  making  a  stand  or  retreating.  The  verdict  was  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  but  a  decision  of  officers  one  way  or  the  other  was  of  no 
moment;  the  men  had  already  decided  for  themselves,  and  were 
streaming  away  to  the  rear  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done.  They 
had  no  interest  or  treasure  in  Centreville,  and  their  hearts  were  not 
there.  Their  tents,  provisions,  baggage  and  letters  from  home  were 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  no  power  could  have  stopped 
them  short  of  the  camps  they  had  left  less  than  a  week  before.  As 
before  stated,  most  of  them  were  sovereigns  in  uniform,  not  sol- 
diers. McDowell  accepted  the  situation,  detailed  Richardson's  and 
Blenker's  brigades  to  cover  the  retreat,  and  the  army,  a  disorgan- 
ized mass,  with  some  creditable  exceptions,  drifted  as  the  men 
pleased  away  from  the  scene  of  action.  There  was  no  pursuit,  and 
the  march  from  Centreville  was  as  barren  of  opportunities  for  the 
rear  guard  as  the  withdrawal  from  the  field  of  battle  had  been.  [Fry 
might  have  added  that  several  regiments  of  three  months'  men, 
whose  time  had  expired,  refused  to  stay  longer.] 

From  Centreville,  at  5:45  p.  m.  of  the  21st,  while  the 
sun  was  yet  an  hour  and  a  half  high,  McDowell  tele- 
graphed to  Scott: 

We  passed  Bull  run.  Engas^ed  the  enemy,  who,  it  seems,  had 
just  been  reinforced  by  Genem  Johnston.  We  drove  them  for  sev- 
eral hours,  and  finally  routed  them.  They  rallied  and  repulsed  us, 
but  only  to  give  us  ag^ain  the  victory,  which  seemed  complete.  But 
our  men,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  thirst  and  confused  by  firing 
into  each  other,  were  attacked  by  the  enemy's  reserves,  and  driven 
from  the  position  we  had  gained,  overlooking  Manassas.  After  this 
the  men  could  not  be  rallied,  but  slowly  left  the  field.  In  the  mean- 
time the  enemy  outfianked  Richardson  at  Blackburn's  ford,  and  we 
have  now  to  hold  Centreville  till  our  men  can  get  behind  it  Miles' 
division  is  holding  the  town. 

Later,  from  Fairfax  Court  House,  he  telegraphed: 

The  men  having  thrown  away  their  haversacks  in  the  battle  and 
left  them  behind,  they  are  without  food ;  have  eaten  nothing  since 
breakfast.  We  are  without  artillery  ammunition.  The  larger  part 
of  the  men  are  a  confused  mob,  entirely  demoralized.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  all  of  tiie  commanders  that  no  stand  could  be  made  this 
sme  of  the  Potomac.  We  will,  however,  make  the  attempt  at  Fair- 
fax Court  House.  From  a  pnsoner  we  leam  that  20,000  from  John- 
ston joined  last  night,  and  they  march  on  us  to-night 
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Early  the  next  morning,  from  Fairfax  Court  House, 
he  again  wired: 

Many  of  the  volunteers  did  not  wait  for  authority  to  proceed  to 
the  Potomac,  but  left  on  their  own  decision.  They  are  now  pouring 
through  this  place  in  a  state  of  utter  disorganization.  They  could 
not  be  prepared  for  action  by  to-morrow  morning  even  were  they 
willing.  I  learn  from  prisoners  that  we  are  to  be  pressed  here  to- 
night and  to-morrow  morning,  as  the  enemy's  force  is  very  large  and 
they  are  elated.  I  think  we  heard  cannon  on  our  rear  guard.  I 
think  now,  as  all  of  my  commanders  thought  at  Centreville,  there  is 
no  alternative  but  to  tail  back  to  the  Potomac,  and  I  shall  proceed 
to  do  so  with  as  much  reg^ularity  as  possible. 

Of  McDowell  himself,  Fry,  his  adjutant-general,  wrote: 
**  When  the  unfortunate  commander  dismounted  at  Arling- 
ton next  forenoon  in  a  soaking  rain,  after  thirty-two  hours 
in  the  saddle,  his  disastrous  campaign  of  six  days  was 
closed.  The  first  martial  effervescence  of  the  country 
was  over.  The  three  months'  men  went  home,  and  the 
three  months'  chapter  of  the  war  ended — ^with  the  South 
triumphant  and  confident,  the  North  disappointed  but 
determined." 

Blenker  remained  in  position  at  Centreville,  as  rear 
guard,  until  about  midnight,  when  he  was  ordered  to  fall 
back  on  Washington.  He  reported  that  the  retreat  of 
"great  numbers  of  flying  soldiers  continued  until  9 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  great  majority  in  wild  con- 
fusion, but  few  in  collected  bodies. "  \  He  mentioned  that 
he  was  several  times  attacked  by  squadrons  of  Confed- 
erate cavalry,  before  he  left  Centreville. 

Walt  Whitman,  a  noted  Northern  writer,  says:* 

The  defeated  troops  commenced  pouring  into  Washin^on,  over 
the  long  bridge,  at  daylight  on  Monday,  22d — a  dav  dnzzling  all 
through  with  rain.  The  Saturday  and  Sunday  of  the  battle  (the  20th 
and  2ist)  had  been  parched  and  hot  to  an  extreme.  .  .  .  But  the 
hour,  the  day,  the  night  passed ;  and  whatever  returns,  an  hour,  a 
day,  a  night  like  that  can  never  again  return.  The  President, 
recovering  himself,  begins  that  very  night — stemljr,  rapidly  sets 
about  the  task  of  reorganizing  his  forces,  and  plaong  himself  in 
position  for  future  and  surer  work.  .  .  .  He  endm^  that  hour,  that 
day,  bitterer  than  jjall — indeed  a  crucifixion  day — ^but  it  did  not  con- 
quer him — ^he  unfimchingly  stemmed  it  and  resolved  to  lift  himself 
and  the  Union  out  of  it 

Colonel  Henderson,  of  the  British  Staff  college,  in  his 
life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  says : 

Before  twenty-four  hours  had  passed  reinforcements  had  increased 
the  strength  of  Johnston's '^army  to  40,00a    Want  of  organisation 

♦  In  his  volume,  **  Specimen  Days  and  Collect" 
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had  doubtless  prevented  McDowell  from  winning  a  victory  on  the 
i9lh  or  2oth,  but  pursuit  is  a  far  less  difficult  business  than  attack. 
There  was  nothing  to  interfere  with  a  forward  movement  There 
were  supplies  along  the  railway,  and  if  the  mechanism  for  their  dis- 
tribution and  the  means  for  their  carriage  were  wanting,  the  counties 
adjoining  the  Potomac  were  rich  and  fertile.  Herds  of  bullocks 
were  grazing  in  the  pastures,  and  the  bams  of  the  farmers  were 
loaded  with  grain.  It  was  not  a  long  supply  train  that  was  lacking, 
nor  an  experienced  staff,  nor  even  well-disciplined  battalions;  but  a 

general  who  grasped  the  full  meaning  of  victory,  who  understood 
ow  a  defeated  army,  more  especially  of  new  troops,  yields  at  a 
touch,  and  who,  above  all,  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  the  North  no 
leisure  to  develop  her  immense  resources.  For  three  days  Jackson 
impatiently  awaited  the  order  to  advance,  and  his  men  were  held 
re£uiy  witn  three  days*  cooked  rations  in  their  haversacks.  But  his 
superiors  gave  no  sign,  and  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon 
all  hope  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  victory. 

When  McClellan,  summoned  in  hot  haste  from  north- 
western Virginia  to  avert  further  disaster,  reached  Wash- 
ington, on  the  26th  of  July,  he  rode  around  the  city 
inspecting  the  existing  conditions.    Of  these  he  wrote : 

I  found  no  preparations  whatever  for  defense,  not  even  to  the 
extent  of  putting  the  troops  in  military  positions.  Not  a  regiment 
was  properly  encamped,  not  a  single  avenue  of  approach  guarded. 
All  was  chaos,  and  the  streets,  hotels  and  bar-rooms  were  filled  with 
drunken  officers  and  men,  absent  from  their  regiments  without  leave 
— a  perfect  pandemonium.  Many  bad  even  gone  to  their  homes, 
their  flight  from  Bull  Rtm  terminating  in  New  York,  or  even  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine.  There  was  really  nothing  to  prevent  a 
small  cavalry  force  from  riding  into  the  city.  A  determined  attack 
would  doubtless  have  carried  Arlington  heights  and  placed  the  city 
at  the  mercy  of  a  battery  of  rifled  guns.  If  the  secessionists 
attached  any  value  to  the  possession  of  Washington,  they  committed 
their  greatest  error  in  not  following  up  the  victory  of  Bull  Run. 

That  same  day,  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  wrote : 

The  capture  of  Washington  seems  now  to  be  inevitable ;  durine  the 
whole  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  (July  22d  and  23d)  it  might  have 
been  taken  without  resistance.  The  rout,  overthrow,  and  demoral- 
ization of  the  whole  army  were  complete. 

Of  the  attitude  of  the  Southern  people  after  this  great 
victory,  which  might  have  been  decisive.  Colonel  Hen- 
derson says: 

When  the  news  of  Bull  Run  reached  Richmond,  and  through  the 
crowds  that  thronged  the  streets  passed  the  tiding  of  the  victory, 
there  was  neither  wild  excitement  nor  uproarious  joy.  No  bonfires 
lit  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  no  cannon  thundered  out  salutes ;  the 
steeples  were  silent  till  the  morrow,  and  then  were  heard  only  the 
solemn  tones  that  called  the  people  to  prayer.  It  was  resolved,  on 
the  day  following  the  battle,  by  the  Confederate  Congress:  "That 
we  recognize  the  hand  of  the  Most  High  Ood,  the  King  of  kings  and 
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Lord  of  lords,  in  the  glorions  victory  with  which  He  has  crowned 
oar  arms  at  Manassas,  and  that  the  i>eople  of  these  Confederate 
States  are  invited,  by  appropriate  services  on  the  ensuing  Sabbath, 
to  offer  up  their  united  thanksgivings  and  prayers  for  t£is  mighty 
deliverance." 

Johnston  wrote  as  follows  of  the  Confederate  army 

after  Bull  Run: 

The  Confederate  army  was  more  disorganized  by  victory  than  that 
of  the  United  States  by  defeat  The  Southern  volunteers  believed 
that  Uie  objects  of  the  war  had  been  accomplished  by  their  victory, 
and  Uiat  they  had  achieved  all  that  their  country  required  of  them. 
Many,  therefore,  in  ignorance  of  their  military  obligations,  left  the 
army — ^not  to  return.  Some  hastened  home  to  exhibit  the  trophies 
picked  up  on  the  field ;  others  left  their  regiments  without  ceremony 
to  attend  to  wounded  friends,  frequently  accompanying  them  to 
hospitals  in  distant  towns.  Such  were  the  reports  of  general  and 
staff  officers,  and  railroad  officials.  Exaggerated  ideas  of  Uie  vic- 
tory, prevailing  among  our  troops,  cost  us  more  men  than  the  Fed- 
eral army  lost  by  defeat. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  Johnston  and  Beauregard  united 
in  a  congratulatory  proclamation  to  the  **Sol(Sers  of  the 
Confederate  States,"  of  which  the  beginning  and  con- 
clusion are  quoted : 

One  week  ago  a  countless  host  of  men,  oi^ganized  into  an  army, 
with  all  the  appointments  which  modem  and  practical  skill  could 
devise,  invaded  the  soil  of  Virginia.  Their  people  sounded  their 
approach  with  triumphant  displays  of  anticipated  victory.  Their 
generals  came  in  almost  royal  state ;  their  great  ministers,  senators, 
and  women  came  to  witness  the  immolation  of  our  army  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  our  people,  and  to  celebrate  the  result  with  wild  revelry. 
It  is  with  the  prou>undest  emotions  of  gratitude  to  an  overruling 
God,  whose  hand  is  manifest  in  protecting  our  homes  and  our  liber- 
ties, that  we,  your  generals  commanding,  are  enabled,  in  the  name 
of  our  whole  country,  to  thank  you  for  that  patriotic  courage,  that 
heroic  gallantry,  that  devoted  daring,  exhibited  by  you  in  the 
actions  of  the  i8th  and  21st,  by  which  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  were 
scattered  and  a  signal  and  glorious  victory  obtained.  .  .  .  Comrades, 
our  brothers  who  have  fallen  have  earned  undjring  renown  upon 
earth,  and  their  blood,  shed  in  our  holy  cause,  is  a  precious  and 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  Father  of  Truth  and  of  Right.  Their 
graves  are  beside  the  tomb  of  Washington ;  their  spirits  nave  joined 
with  his  in  eternal  communion.  .  .  .  We  drop  one  tear  on  their  lau- 
rels and  move  forward  to  avenge  them.  Soldiers,  we  congratulate 
you  on  a  glorious,  triumphant  and  complete  victory,  and  we  thank 
you  for  doing  your  whole  duty  in  the  service  of  your  country. 

In  this  first  great  battle  in  Virginia  many  officers 
served,  on  both  sides,  who  afterward  became  distin- 
guished, or  famous.  On  the  Confederate  side  were 
Johnston,  Beauregard,  "Stonewall**  Jackson,  Stuart, 
Fitz  Lee,  Longstreet,  Kirby  Smith,  Ewell,  Early,  Whit- 
ing, D.  R.  Jones,   Sam  Jones,  Holmes,   Evans,   Elzey, 
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Radford  and  Jordan — all  graduates  of  West  Point. 
Among  those  holding  inferior  positions,  but  subsequently 
distinguished,  were  Munford,  Kirkland,  Kershaw,  Rodes, 
Featherston,  Skinner,  Garland,  Corse,  Cocke,  Hunton, 
Withers,  William  Smith,  Hays,  Barksdale,  Kemper, 
Wheat,  Terry,  Hampton,  Shields,  Imboden,  Allen,  Pres- 
ton, Echols,  Gumming,  Steuart,  A.  P.  HiU,  Pendleton, 
and  others. 

Stuart,  on  the  21st,  followed  the  retreating  Federals 
12  miles  beyond  Manassas,  when  his  command  was 
so  depleted  by  sending  back  detachments  with  prisoners, 
that  he  gave  up  the  pursuit  and  returned  to  encamp  near 
Sudley  church.  He  advanced  to  Fairfax  Court  House 
on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  and  a  little  later  established 
his  pickets  along  the  Potomac,  and  in  front  of  Washing- 
ton, in  sight  of  the  dome  of  the  capitol.  The  infantry  of 
the  army  was  moved  to  new  camps  beyond  Bull  run, 
with  advanced  detachments  in  support  of  the  cavalry. 
McClellan  took  command  at  Washington  on  the  27th, 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  make  that  city  an  intrenched 
camp,  to  which  large  numbers  of  troops  were  hurried 
from  all  the  Union  States, 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OPERATIONS    ABOUT     NORFOLK    AND    YORKTOWN— 
BATTLE  OF  BIG  BETHEL— BURNING  OF  HAMPTON. 

SCOTT'S  fourth  line  of  invasion  had  for  its  objective 
the  capture  of  Richmond  by  way  of  '*the  penin- 
sula" from  Fort  Monroe,  using  the  navy  on  the 
James  and  York  rivers  to  guard  the  flanks  of  the 
movement  Before  this  could  be  successfully  made  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  Norfolk  and  the  Gosport  navy  yard 
and  their  defenses,  which  guarded  the  entrance  to  the 
waterway  of  the  Tames,  and  Yorktown  and  Gloucester 
point,  which  guarded  that  to  the  York. 

The  general-in-chief  was  a  soldier,  who,  naturally, 
placed  the  most  reliance  upon  the  army  to  carry  out  his 
plans.  Therefore  he  attached  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  direct  movement  on  Richmond  from  Washington,  by 
way  of  Manassas,  and  gathered  his  largest  army  for  that 
purpose.  Yet,  one  well  informed  as  to  the  defensive 
conditions  of  Virginia,  and  especially  of  Richmond,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  can  but  wonder  that  the  most 
important  movement  was  not  made  by  way  of  the  penin- 
sula by  the  army,  aided  by  the  navy  on  the  York  and 
the  James,  since  at  that  time  there  had  been  no  prepara- 
tions worth  mentioning  to  prevent  such  a  movement  or 
the  capture  of  Virginia's  capital.  This  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  demoralized  condition  in  which  the 
war  and  the  navy  departments  of  the  United  States  were 
left  by  the  resignation,  as  soon  as  Virginia  passed  an 
ordinance  of  secession,  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
best  officers  of  these  two  arms  of  the  service,  natives  of 
Virginia  and  other  Southern  States. 

As  before  stated,  when  it  had  been  decided  that  the 
Virginia  convention  would  provide  for  secession,  the  first 
two  objects  to  demand  the  attention  of  the  executive 
were  the  capture  of  the  armory  and  arsenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry  and  the  arsenal  and  navy  yard  at  Gosport  in  the 
vicinity  of  Norfolk.  On  the  night  of  April  1 6th,  some 
men  in  Norfolk,  without  authority,  seized  light  boats  and 
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other  small  craft  and  sank  them  in  the  channel  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  ships  from  the  navy  yard.  There  were  at 
the  navy  yard  at  that  time  4  ships  of  the  line,  3  frigates, 
2  sloops  of  war,  i  brig  and  the  steam  frigate  Merrimac, 
and  some  780  marines  and  other  armed  men. 

On  the  1 8th  of  April,  Governor  Letcher  called  out  the 
militia  of  Norfolk  and  vicinity,  and  dispatched  Maj.-Gren. 
William  B.  Taliaferro  to  take  command  of  the  same  and 
endeavor,  by  a  rapid  movement,  to  secure  the  navy  yard. 
After  having  done  this  he  asked  Governor  Pickens,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  immediately  send  2,000  troops  to  Nor- 
folk to  aid  the  Virginia  militia.  Pickens  at  first  declined, 
as**  it  might  appear  intrusive,"  and  besides,  **  we  stand  at 
present  on  the  defensive.  * '  He  said  he  would  ask  President 
Davis  for  advice.  The  latter  wired  Letcher  for  informa- 
tion as  to  his  object  in  asking  for  troops.  He  replied  that 
it  was  to  secure  the  Gosport  navy  yard,  where  the  Merri- 
mac, the  Cumberland,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps 
other  vessels  were  at  that  time ;  that  the  channel  was 
partially  obstructed  and  it  would  require  5,000  men  to 
take  the  place.  On  the  19th  the  Confederate  secretary 
of  war  informed  Governor  Brown,  of  Georgia,  that  2,000 
troops  had  been  ordered  from  South  Carolina  to  Norfolk, 
to  report  to  General  Taliaferro,  and  asked  that  several 
companies  be  sent  from  Georgia  to  the  same  place,  to  go 
at  once,  or  they  would  be  too  late.  Davis  replied  to 
Letcher,  on  the  19th,  that  he  had  ordered  sent  him  two 
regiments  from  South  Carolina  and  some  companies  from 
Georgia ;  also  that  the  resolution  of  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion for  an  alliance  had  been  received  and  accepted.  On 
the  19th,  Letcher  telegraphed  Taliaferro:  **As  we  need 
powder,  keep  an  eye  to  securing  that  article."  On  the 
20th  the  governor  of  Georgia  reported  that  he  had  four 
companies  ready  to  start  for  Virginia.  The  Seaboard 
railroad  furnished  facilities  for  sending  these  South  Car- 
olina and  Georgia  troops  directly  to  Norfolk. 

Scott,  on  the  19th  of  April,  ordered  Capt.  H.  G. 
Wright,  of  the  engineers,  to  proceed  to  the  Gosport 
navy  yard  to  aid  the  commodore  there  in  command,  in 
designing  and  executing  a  plan  of  defense ;  instructing 
him  to  call  at  Fort  Monroe  and  consult  Colonel  Dimick 
regarding  the  sending  of  a  regiment  of  infantry  to  assist 
in  the  defense  of  the  navy  yard,  but  to  **bear  in  mind 
that,  although  the  navy  yard  and  its  contents  are  of  very 
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great  importance,  Fort  Monroe  is  still  more  so  to  the 
Union.**  Captain  Wright  at  once  proceeded  on  the 
steamer  Pawnee  to  Fort  Monroe.  One  of  the  two  regi- 
ments which  had  arrived  at  Fort  Monroe  that  morning, 
about  370  strong,  under  Colonel  Wardrop,  was  marched 
on  board  the  Pawnee,  which  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the 
night  of  the  20th. 

When  Captain  Wright  reached  the  navy  yard  he  found 
that  all  the  ships  there,  except  the  Cumberland,  had  been 
scuttled  on  the  19th  by  Commodore  McCauley,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  navy  yard,  and  were  fast  sinking ;  but 
finding  McCauley  disposed  to  defend  the  yard,  the  troops 
were  landed  and  dispositions  taken  for  its  defense,  when 
Commodore  Paulding,  who  had  come  on  the  Pawnee 
from  Washington,  decided  to  finish  the  destruction  of  the 
scuttled  ships,  and,  after  destroying  the  navy  yard,  to 
withdraw  with  the  frigate  Cumberland  in  tow  of  the 
Pawnee  and  a  steam  tug  lying  at  the  yard.  To  Captain 
Wright  and  Commodore  Rodgers  was  assigned  the  duty 
of  blowing  up  the  dry  dock,  a  massive  structure  of  gran- 
ite masonry,  which  they  prepared  to  do  by  placing  a 
mine  in  a  gallery  along  one  of  its  side  walls,  in  which 
they  used  2,000  pounds  of  powder,  brought  from  one  of 
the  ships,  connected  by  a  train  of  powder  and  slow 
matches  with  the  outside.  This  done,  all  the  men  were 
sent  to  the  ship,  except  one  to  watch  for  the  commodore's 
signal  for  lighting  the  matches  to  fire  the  mine  and  the 
buildings,  which  was  done  by  Captains  Wright  and 
Rodgers.  The  lighted  fires  burned  so  rapidly  that  those 
officers  had  great  difficulty  in  escaping  from  the  yard,  and 
were  unable  to  reach  the  Pawnee,  which  had  already 
moved  away,  as  the  Virginia  troops  just  then  advanced 
rapidly  from  the  Portsmouth  side  and  opened  fire  on  the 
yard,  the  steamer,  and  the  boat  in  which  Wright  and 
Rodgers  tried  to  escape.  They  then  rowed  to  the  Nor- 
folk side  and  delivered  themselves  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Virginia  forces,  at  about  6  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  April  21st.  Their  attempt  to  blow  up  the  dock 
was  not  successful,  and  to  burn  the  arsenal  but  partially 
so. 

On  the  2  2d,  Vice-President  Stephens  telegraphed  Presi- 
dent Davis,  from  Richmond : 

Gosport  navy  yard  burned  and  evacuated  by  the  enemy;  2,500 
guns,  artillery  and  ordnance  saved,  and  3,000  barrels  of  powder ; 
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also  large  supply  of  caps,  and  shells  loaded,  with  the  Bormann  fuse 
attached.  Yard  not  so  much  injured  as  supposed.  Merrimac,  Ger- 
mantown  and  Dolphin  sunk;  Cumberland  escaped. 

On  Sunday,  April  21st,  Richmond  was  thrown  into 
great  consternation  by  a  dispatch  stating  that  the  steamer 
Pawnee  was  coming  up  James  river  to  destroy  the 
powder  taken  from  the  magazine  at  old  Fort  Norfolk 
and  the  cannon  foundry  above  Richmond.  Alarms  were 
sounded,  citizens  rushed  to  arms,  and  troops  and  a  bat- 
tery were  at  once  sent  down  the  James  to  Chaffin's  bluff, 
where  the  river  is  quite  narrow,  and  hasty  preparations 
made  for  the  defense  of  the  city.  The  Pawnee,  after 
returning  from  the  attempted  destruction  of  the  navy 
yard,  wasreported  as  malang  a  reconnoissance  up  the 
James,  which  caused  this  alarm,  revealing  to  the  author- 
ities the  utterly  defenseless  condition  of  Richmond,  and 
inducing  them  to  take  steps  for  its  defense.  The  advisory 
council  met  after  the  excitement  had  subsided,  and  direct- 
ed Governor  Letcher  to  instruct  the  governor  of  South 
Carolina  to  change  the  destination  of  his  troops  to  Rich- 
mond, ** where  an  effort  would  be  made  to  concentrate  as 
large  a  force  as  possible  to  make  that  city  the  base  of 
operations  for  defending  the  interests  of  the  Southern 
States." 

Maj.-Gen.  Walter  Gwynn,  who  had  been  assigned  to 
command  of  the  Virginia  forces  at  Norfolk,  reported  on 
the  23d  that  the  Baltic  had  arrived  off  Old  Point  with 
troops  from  Boston  and  then  proceeded  to  Washington ; 
that  the  Cumberland,  the  only  war  vessel  in  Hampton 
Roads,  was  lying  off  Old  Point.  That  day  the  advisory 
council  asked  the  governor  to  direct  General  Gwynn  to 
send  a  flag  to  Fort  Monroe  and  ascertain  whether  it  was 
true  that  army  officers,  citizens  of  Virginia,  were  kept  in 
irons  at  that  fort, or  otherwise  restrained  against  their  will. 
The  governor  was  also  directed  to  have  vessels  that  had 
been  seized  and  detained  in  the  waters  of  Virginia  in- 
spected, valued  and  detained  for  the  defense  of  the  State. 
Ex-Governor  Wise,  from  near  Norfolk,  about  that  time 
urged  the  Richmond  authorities  to  place  heavy  guns  at 
Hampton  to  prevent  the  forces  at  Fqrt  Monroe  from 
taking  the  points  of  vantage  and  shutting  up  Virginia 
bays  and  rivers,  concluding:  **We  are  quiet  here  now, 
but  fortif3ring,  and  daily  along  Lynnhaven  seeing  the 
steamers  take  reinforcements  up  the  bay  and  the  Potomac 
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to  Washington.  This  can  be  done  all  the  time  until 
we  surround  Fort  Monroe  and  make  the  roads  too  hot  to 
hold  the  blockading  fleets." 

On  the  2Sth,  the  governor  asked  the  advisory  council 
the  very  important  question  as  to  how  steam  vessels, 
entering  the  navy  yard  at  Portsmouth  or  other  ports,  on 
State  service,  could  be  supplied  with  coal,  when  in  want, 
tiiat  being  then  the  case  with  one  such  vessel  at  Ports- 
mouth. Fortunately  for  Virginia,  she  had,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Richmond,  the  fine  Chesterfield  coalfield,  which  sup- 
plied during  the  war  an  abundance  of  coal  for  steam  and 
manufacturing  purposes. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  the  steam  tug  Young  America 
went  out  from  the  harbor  of  Norfolk  and  was  proceeding 
to  take  charge  of  the  schooner  George  M.  Smith,  off 
Portress  Monroe,  loaded  with  contraband  of  war,  when 
it  was  seized  by  the  United  States  frigate  Cumberland, 
and  there  resulted  quite  a  correspondence  between  Gen- 
eral Gwynn  and  Flag-Officer  Pendergrast,  of  the  United 
States  navy,  in  reference  to  that  and  other  captures  of 
vessels  in  Hampton  Roads,  the  one  claiming  the  right 
to  make  such  seizures  and  the  other  denying  it 

Learning  that  the  Virginia  midshipmen  from  the  naval 
school  at  Annapolis  had  resigned  and  tendered  their 
services  to  the  State,  Capt.  R.  L.  Page,  of  the  Virginia 
navy,  at  this  time  advised  the  establishment  of  a  tem- 
porary schoolship  for  their  use  at  Norfolk,  for  drill,  etc., 
until  their  services  were  wanted  for  special  duties,  a 
suggestion  that  received  the  approval  of  the  advisory 
council. 

A  strict  blockade  had  been  established  by  the  Federal 
authorities,  cutting  off  all  communication  even  with 
other  Virginia  ports;  Federal  vessels  were  constantly 
making  soundings  from  Cape  Henry  lighthouse  to  the 
barricades  in  the  channel  of  Elizabeth  river,  and  it  was 
the  opinion  of  Com.  French  Forrest,  May  ist,  that  the 
United  States  intended  to  make  a  descent  on  Gosport 
navy  yard  to  correct  their  recent  error  of  destruction  and 
evacuation.  He  suggested  that  a  competent  military 
force  be  stationed  to  resist  such  efforts,  saying  that  he 
could  muster  only  73  men  under  arms  in  the  yard,  and 
scarcely  40  appeared  from  the  town,  and  only  two  of 
those  properly  armed. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  G.  J.    Pendergrast,  command- 
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ing  the  Federal  squadron,  gave  formal  notice  of  an 
efficient  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  Col.  S.  Bassett  French,  aide  to  Governor 
Letcher,  from  Norfolk,  May  2d,  notified  General  Lee  of 
this  blockade,  and  that  the  troops  from  Suffolk,  some  300, 
had  been  brought  to  Norfolk,  leaving  the  Nansemond 
river  approaches  undefended.  He  thought  10,000  men 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  public  property 
in  and  about  Norfolk. 

The  Bay  line  was  permitted,  on  the  4th,  to  resume 
trips  for  mails  and  passengers.  A  British  ship  from 
Liverpool,  with  salt  for  Richmond,  was  boarded  at  Old 
Point,  but  sailed  on  and  delivered  its  cargo.  It  was 
reported,  on  the  6th  of  May,  that  Federal  vessels  chased 
and  fired  on  steamers  to  within  12  miles  of  Gloucester 
point. 

Lewis  E.  Harvie,  president  of  the  Richmond  &  Dan- 
ville railroad,  patriotically  offered,  without  charge,  to 
furnish  transportation  from  his  railroad  to  remove  the 
ordnance  from  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk  to  the  interior. 
The  council  advised  the  acceptance  of  this  offer,  and  that 
orders  be  immediately  given  to  remove  all  ordnance  from 
the  navy  yard,  not  necessary  for  its  defense  and  that  of 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  to  safe  points  in  the  interior. 
Early  in  May,  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  volunteer  troops  ordered  to  the  battery  on 
Jamestown  island. 

Gov.  L  G.  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  asked  the  governor 
of  Virginia  for  artillery  for  the  defense  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers,  and  the  coun- 
cil advised  Governor  Letcher  to  fill  this  requisition  with 
fifty  32-pounders,  a  supply  of  balls,  and  two  sample  gun 
carriages.  The  governor  was  also  directed  to  purchase 
the  steamer  Northampton,  for  the  service  of  the  State. 

D.  G.  Duncan,  the  special  agent  of  the  Confederate 
government,  from  Richmond,  reported  to  Secretar}^  of 
War  L.  P.  Walker,  that  intelligent  and  distinguished 
men  in  Richmond  **  believe  Virginia  on  the  very  brink 
of  being  carried  back,  and  say  no  man  but  President 
Davis  can  save  her.  .  .  .  There  is  disappointment  that 
he  does  not  assume  entire  direction  of  affairs  here.  .  .  . 
General  Lee  has  ordered  Louisiana  troops  to  Harper's 
Ferry.  .  .  .  The  South  Carolina  troops  refuse  to  move 
unless  under  orders  from  Montgomery.     Military  control 
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is  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  Confederate  States.  I 
doubt  if  there  are  5,000  Virginians  armed  and  equipped. " 
That  same  7th  of  May  the  council  advised  Governor 
Letcher  to  issue  an  order  to  Major-General  Lee  to  asstune 
command  of  all  forces  from  other  States  that  had  or 
might  hereafter  report  to  him,  or  tender  their  services  to 
Virginia,  imtil  orders  are  received  from  tiie  President  of 
the  Confederate  States  in  reference  to  the  same. 

It  was  reported  in  Richmond,  on  the  9th,  that  thirty 
vessels  were  detained  at  Old  Point  by  Commander  Pender- 
grast ;  one  of  them  a  Richmond  ship,  from  South  America, 
with  3,000  bags  of  coffee,  the  last  of  the  fine  fleet  owned  at 
Richmond,  that  by  direct  trade  with  Brazil  made  that  city 
one  of  the  leading  coffee  markets  of  the  country,  a  loss 
she  has  never  recovered. 

On  the  loth,  Capt.  H.  Coalter  Cabell  reported  his  arrival 
at  Gloucester  point,  by  way  of  West  Point,  and  the  plac- 
ing of  his  Virginia  battery  in  position,  and  that  he  would 
soon  have  that  place  perfectly  safe  from  attack.  He  sug- 
gested similar  works  on  the  Rappahannock,  the  Potomac 
and  the  northern  side  of  James  river,  adding:  ** These 
positions  secured  and  defended  by  heavy  guns,  Virginia 
is  safe  from  invasion  by  sea." 

From  Richmond,  on  the  nth.  Rev.  Dr.  W.  N.  Pendle- 
ton, of  Lexington,  Va.  (afterward  captain  of  the  Rock- 
bridge artillery,  and  later  colonel  and  brigadier-general 
of  artillery),  wrote  to  President  Davis:  **As  you  value 
our  great  cause,  hasten  on  to  Richmond.  Lincoln  and 
Scott  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  covering  by  other  demonstra- 
tions the  great  movement  upon  Richmond.  Suppose  they 
should  send  suddenly  up  the  York  river,  as  they  can,  an 
army  of  30,000  or  more;  there  are  no  means  at  hand  to 
repel  them,  and  if  their  policy  shown  in  Maryland  gets 
footing  here,  it  will  be  a  severe,  if  not  a  fatal  blow. 
Hasten,  I  pray  you,  to  avert  it.  The  very  fact  of  your 
presence  will  almost  answer.  Hasten,  then.  I  entreat 
you,  don't  lose  a  day."  Pendleton  was  a  classmate  of 
Davis  at  West  Point,  and  an  intimate  friend. 

Maj.  Benjamin  S.  Swell,  in  command  of  the  Virginia 
militia  at  Williamsburg,  wrote  on  the  nth  to  Adjutant- 
Greneral  Gamett  that  a  better  disposition  to  volunteer  in 
the  service  of  the  State  had  been  evinced  by  the  citizens  of 
James  City,  York  and  Warwick,  and  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  report  within  a  week  five  or  six  companies  mustered  in 

Va  9 
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and  doing  camp  duty;  that  in  Elizabeth  City  county, 
volunteers  and  militia  numbered  about  600  men,  so  that 
about  1,200  could  be  raised  on  the  peninsula.  He  asked 
for  arms  and  a  battery  of  field  pieces  for  these  men,  and  for 
cadets  to  drill  them.  In  a  private  letter  of  the  same  date, 
Major  Ewell  informed  General  Lee  that  there  was  disaf- 
fection in  the  Poquosin  island  section  of  York  county,  from 
which  there  had  been  no  volunteers,  and  it  might  be  well 
to  give  him  authority  to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  Sixty- 
eighth  regiment  from  that  section  if  found  necessary. 

Col.  Charles  K.  Mallory,  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifteenth  regiment,  Virginia  militia,  from  Hampton,  on 
the  13th  informed  Governor  Letcher  that  two  companies 
from  Port  Monroe  had  taken  possession  of  Mill  creek 
bridge  and  of  the  property  adjoining,  giving  as  a  reason 
for  so  doing  that  they  wanted  possession  of  a  well  of 
water  on  that  side  of  the  creek.  He  thought  their  object 
was  to  hold  the  north  bank  of  Mill  creek,  and  perhaps 
erect  works  there.  Considering  that  movement  an  inva- 
sion of  Virginia,  he  had  ordered  out  the  volunteer  com- 
panies of  Elizabeth  City  county.  General  Lee  went  to 
Norfolk  on  the  i6th  to  look  into  the  condition  of  military 
affairs  at  that  point,  returning  to  Richmond  on  the  i9tli. 

On  the  1 8th,  the  United  States  steamer  Monticello  fired 
on  the  unfinished  Virginia  battery  at  Sewell's  point,  but 
did  no  damage.  There  were  no  guns  there  at  that  time, 
but  three  were  immediately  sent  forward  from  Norfolk 
and  got  in  position  by  5  p.  m.  of  the  19th.  During  the 
19th  the  Monticello  lay  opposite  Sewell's  point,  appar- 
ently not  suspecting  the  placing  there  of  three  32-pound- 
ers  in  battery.  "WHien  the  Monticello  opened  again  at 
5 :3o  p.  m. ,  the  battery  at  once  replied  with  such  effect 
as  to  drive  her  off,  and  while  many  shot  and  shell  fell  in 
and  arotmd  the  battery  no  material  loss  was  suffered. 
Capt.  P.  H.  Colquitt,  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Light 
Guards,  was  in  command  at  Sewell's  point,  with  three 
companies  from  Norfolk.  In  the  absence  of  a  Confeder- 
ate flag  that  of  the  State  of  Georgia  was  hoisted  over  the 
battery.  He  reported  that  the  troops  acted  with  great 
bravery  and  he  had  to  restrain  them  in  their  enthusiasm. 
On  the  night  of  the  19th  additional  guns  and  ammunition 
were  sent  to  Sewell's  point  On  the  21st  the  Monticello 
steamed  up  and  fired  twice  at  the  Sewell's  point  battery, 
but  when  answered  drew  off. 
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Brig. -Gen.  Benjamin  P.  Butler,  of  the  Massachusetts 
militia,  was  assigned,  on  the  2  2d  of  May,  to  the  command 
of  the  •'department  of  Vir^nia,**  with  headquarters  at 
Old  Point  Comfort,  and  nine  additional  infantry  regi- 
ments were  sent  to  that  place.  On  the  23d,  between 
4  and  5  p.  m.,  a  Federal  regiment  made  a  demonstra- 
tion against  Hampton,  greatly  alarming  the  citizens  of 
that  place.  Maj.  J.  B.  Gary,  of  the  Virginia  artillery, 
in  command  at  Hampton,  had  made  arrangements  for 
the  destruction  of  the  bridges  leading  from  Fort  Monroe, 
but  the  enemy  were  in  sight  before  the  fires  could  be 
well  started.  He  then  sent  Lieutenant  Cutshaw  to  de- 
mand of  the  Federal  colonel  his  object  in  approaching 
Hampton  with  so  large  a  body  of  men.  He  replied  that 
he  had  simply  come,  under  the  order  of  Greneral  Butler, 
to  reconnoiter;  he  then  gave  assurance  that  he  would 
make  no  attack  upon  personal  property,  unless  molested, 
when  both  sides  joined  in  extinguishing  the  fires  at  the 
bridges.  This  amicable  understanding  reached,  the 
Federal  troops  marched  into  the  town,  remained  for 
awhile  and  then  returned.  Major  Gary  reported  to  Golo- 
nel  Swell  at  Williamsburg,  that  this  demonstration  indi- 
cated the  propriety  of  removing  his  camp  farther  from 
Hampton,  where  tie  people  had  responded  indifferently 
to  his  call  for  aid  in  erecting  intrenchments.  As  the  site 
selected  for  his  camp  was  probably  visible  from  the  ram- 
parts of  Port  Monroe,  he  thought  the  erection  of  the  first 
tent  there  would  be  the  signal  for  another  demonstra- 
tion. 

On  the  2ist  of  May,  Col.  John  B.  Magruder,  of  the 
provisional  army  of  Virginia,  a  Virginian  officer  of  the 
old  Federal  army,  later  a  major-general  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  army,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
'•department  of  the  Peninsula,"  including  the  York  and 
the  James  rivers,  and  he  began  organizing  forces  for  de- 
fense. Maj.  H.  B.  Tomlin,  commanding  at  West  Point, 
reported  that  he  had  placed  guards  near  the  York  river 
railroad  bridge  over  the  Pamunkey. 

A  letter  of  General  Lee  to  ex-Governor  Wise,  of  May 
24th,  describes  the  situation  at  that  date: 

Since  my  arrival  in  Richmond  I  have  used  every  exertion  to  organ- 
ize troops  and  prepare  resistance  against  immediate  invasion,  which 
has  appeared  immment,  and  as  almost  everything  had  to  be  created, 
except  the  guns  found  at  the  Gosport  navy  yard,  the  preparations 
have  absorbed  all  the  means  I  can  command.    We  are  stiU  engaged 
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in  makijig  g^on  carriages  for  the  river  <iefan$efi  and  field  service, 
preparing  ammunition  for  all  arms,  constructing  machines  for  the 
manufacture  of  caps,  etc,  ammtmition  wagons,  etc,  which  must  be 
coutinued.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  impossible  at  this  time  to  pre- 
pare a  marine  battery,  such  as  you  describe,  which  would  be  e£tect- 
ive  in  carrying  out  your  design,  as  desirable  as  it  would  be.  All  the 
force  and  means  at  Norfolk  are  now  employed  in  preparing  defenses 
against  a  water  and  land  approach.  Could  proper  redoubts  oe  erected 
at  Willoughby*s  and  Sewell's  points,  capable  of  standine  a  siege, 
and  with  an  armament  to  command  the  adjacent  waters,  tiney  would 
be  of  great  advantage.  Ineffectual  batteries  would  prov(^e  useless 
conflict  and  expose  to  the  risk  of  capture  the  heavy  guns  therein 
placed.  This  has,  in  a  measure,  been  recently  exemplified.  .  .  . 
Gen.  B.  Huger,  formerly  of  the  United  States  .army,  an  officer  of 

freat  merit,  has  been  assijgned  to  the  command  at  Norfolk,  and  I 
ope  will  be  able  to  secure  it  against  successful  invasion. 

On  May  25  th,  Governor  Ellis  notified  President  Davis 
that  37,000  stand  of  arms  in  the  Fayetteville  arsenal 
were  at  his  disposal ;  that  troops  were  constantly  coming 
in,  and  he  asked  what  he  should  do  with  a  regiment  that 
was  ready  for  service,  concluding:  **The  people  are  a 
unit,  waiting  for  an  advance  on  Washington." 

Brig. -Gen.  Benjamin  Huger  reported,  from  Norfolk,  on 
the  26th,  that  with  time  and  means  he  hoped  to  soon 
get  the  defenses  of  Norfolk  in  order;  that  Williams*  North 
Carolina  regiment  had  arrived  from  Richmond,  and  the 
Federals  were  landing  troops  at  Newport  News. 

Major-Greneral  Butler  moved  a  body  of  troops,  by  trans* 
ports,  from  Fort  Monroe  tp  Newport  News,  about  7  a.  m., 
May  27th,  and  began  intrenching  a  camp,  of  which  he 
reported,  **when  completed,  it  will  be  able  to  hold  itself 

X'nst  any  force  that  may  be  brought  against  it,  and 
rd  even  a  better  depot  from  which  to  advance  than 
Fortress  Monroe.  *  *  His  next  movement  would  be  to  take 
the  battery  at  Big  Point,  exactly  opposite  Newport  News, 
and  commanding  Nansemond  river,  and  once  in  com- 
mand of  that  battery,  he  could  advance  along  the  Nanse- 
mond and  take  Suffolk,  and  there  either  hold  or  destroy 
the  railroads  between  Richmond  and  Norfolk  and  be- 
tween Norfolk  and  the  South;  then,  with  a  perfect 
blockade  of  Elizabeth  river,  "Norfolk  will  be  so  per- 
fectly hemmed  in  that  starvation  will  cause  the  surren- 
der, without  risking  an  attack  on  the  strongly  fortified 
intrenchments  around  Norfolk,  with  great  loss  and  per- 
haps defeat." 

In  a  letter  of  May  27th,  Butler  informed  Scott  that  the 
people  of  Virginia  were  using  negroes  in  the  batteries 
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and  preparing  to  send  the  negro  women  and  children 
South;  that  squads  of  negro  families  were  constantly 
coming  into  his  lines  and  he  was  '4n  doubt  what  to  do 
with  this  species  of  property,"  but  had  determined  to 
employ  the  able-bodied  persons  on  wages  and  issue  food 
to  those  unemployed,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  these  wages, 
and  that  $60,000  worth  of  such  property  was  then  in  his 
hands.     He  concluded  this  subject  thus: 

As  a  meaas  of  offease,  therefore,  ia  the  enemy's  hands  these 
negroes,  when  able-bodied,  are  of  the  last  importance.  Without 
them  the  batteries  could  not  have  been  erected,  at  least  for  many 
weeks.  As  a  military  question,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  measure  of 
necessity  to  deprive  their  masters  of  their  services.  How  can  this 
be  dcMie?  As  a  political  question  and  a  question  of  humanity,  can  I 
receive  the  services  of  the  father  and  mother  and  not  take  the  chil- 
dren? Of  the  humanitarian  aspect  I  have  no  doubt.  Of  the  polit- 
ical one  I  have  no  right  to  judge.  I  therefore  submit  all  this  to  your 
better  judgment;  and  as  diese  questions  have  a  political  aspect,  I 
have  ventured—nand  I  trust  I  am  not  wrong— to  dfuplicate  the  parts 
of  my  dispatches  rdating  to  this  subject  and  forward  them  to  the 
secretary  of  war. 

Maj.  John  B.  Hood  (subsequently  a  distinguished  Con- 
federate lieutenant-general)  was,  on  the  23d,  placed  in 
charge  of  the  cavalry  on  Ycwrk  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  camp  of  instruction  and  making  judicious 
dispositicm  of  the  pickets  and  videttes;  the  same  day 
CoL  D.  H.  Hill  (later  a  Confederate  lieutenant-general) 
assumed  command  of  the  post  at  Yorktown.  On  the 
28th,  two  more  companies  of  cavalry  were  ordered  from 
the  camp  of  instruction  at  Ashland  to  Yorktown ;  Hodges* 
Virginia  reeiment  was  sent  to  Jamestown  island  as  a 
protecting  rorce  for  the  batteries,  and  Jordan's  artillery 
company  was  ordered  to  Jamestown  island  and  Hupp*s 
to  Craney  island.  Cabell's  battery  of  light  artillery 
was  ordered  from  Gloucester  point  to  Yorktown,  leaving 
at  the  former  place  only  400  infantry  under  command  of 
Lieut -Col.  P.  R.  Page. 

On  the  31st,  in  a  letter  to  Grovemor  Ellis,  of  North 
Carolina,  General  Lrce  said  he  had  recommended  forward- 
ing troops  to  Norfolk  and  the  transfer  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina camp  of  instruction  from  Weldon  to  Suffolk,  because 
of  the  importance  of  holding  Norfolk,  which  commands 
the  communication  with  North  Carolina  by  canal  and 
railroad,  axid  in  view  of  the  danger  of  the  occupation  of 
Suffolk  by  United  States  forces  and  thereby  closing  com- 
munication between  Richmond  and  Norf oUc 
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At  9  a.  m.  of  June  5th,  the  Federal  steamer  Harriet 
Lane  opened  on  the  Confederate  battery  established  at 
Big  Point,  across  the  James  from  Newport  News,  with 
shot  and  shell  from  her  11 -inch  gun  and  3  2 -pounders, 
from  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  steamer  fired 
thirty-three  shot  and  shell,  but  did  no  damage  except  to 
crack  an  8-inch  gun.  The  battery  in  return  fired  twenty- 
three  shot  and  shell,  which  caused  the  steamer  to  move 
oflf,  apparently  injured  after  a  combat  lasting  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  Commander  R.  B.  Pegram,  of  the  Vir- 
ginia navy,  praised  the  cool  and  self-possessed  conduct 
of  the  Portsmouth  (Va.)  rifles,  who  had  never  before 
been  in  action,  writing  of  them:  "Every  man  behaved 
in  the  most  spirited  and  creditable  manner,  and  were  so 
regardless  of  danger  that  I  had  often  to  interpose  my 
authority  to  prevent  their  exposing  themselves  unneces- 
sarily to  the  enemy's  fire." 

On  the  7th  of  June,  Governor  Letcher,  after  an  ex- 
tended correspondence  with  the  President  in  reference  to 
the  standing  officers  in  the  Virginia  service  would  have 
in  the  Confederate  service,  issu^  a  proclamation  trans- 
ferring all  Virginia  troops,  ordnance  stores,  etc.,  to  the 
government  of  the  Confederate  States. 

On  the  loth  the  Louisiana  Zouaves,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Coppens,  were  ordered  from  Richmond  to  York- 
town,  as  were  also  Alabama  companies  from  Richmond 
and  Gloucester  point,  to  form  a  regiment  under  Col. 
John  A.  Winston. 

Capt  W.  H.  Werth,  of  the  Chatham  Grays,  Virginia 
cavalry,  on  the  7th  of  June  made  a  reconnoissance  with  20 
picked  men  of  the  Old  Dominion  dragoons,  two  men  from 
his  own  company,  and  accompanied  by  Captain  Phillips, 
Lieutenant  Cary  and  Lieutenant  Harrison,  to  examine 
the  Federal  camp  at  Newport  News.  He  then  rode  to 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  fortifications,  when  he 
came  unexpectedly  on  a  party  engaged  in  cutting  wood, 
the  leader  of  which  he  killed,  and  the  Federals  scattered, 
yelling,  **Lookoutfor  the  Virginia  horsemen!"  Two 
companies  from  a  Federal  regiment,  that  had  apparently 
come  to  the  rescue,  did  not  fire  their  muskets,  but  in  a 
panic  all  rushed  back  to  camp,  yelling,  **  Virginia  horse- 
men! "  even  gunners  abandoning  two  guns  already  un- 
limbered. 

General  Butler,  having  learned  that  the  Virginians  had 
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established  an  outpost  at  Little  Bethel  church,  about  8 
miles  from  Newport  News  and  the  same  distance  from 
Hampton  on  the  road  to  Yorktown,  and  that  a  short  dis- 
tance farther  on  the  road  to  Yorktown,  at  Big  Bethel 
church,  near  the  head  of  the  north  branch  of  Back  river, 
there  was  another  outpost,  where  works  of  more  or  less 
strength  were  in  process  of  erection,  ordered  Duryea's 
Fifth  New  York  regiment  ferried  over  Hampton 
creek,  at  i  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  June  loth,  tmder 
orders  to  march  to  New  Market  bridge,  and  thence  by  a 
by-road  to  the  rear  of  the  Confederates  between  Big  and 
Little  Bethel.  This  regiment  was  to  cut  them  oflE  and  at- 
tack Little  Bethel,  and  Colonel  Townsend  with  the  Third 
New  York  regiment  was  to  march  an  hour  later,  with 
two  moimted  howitzers,  from  Hampton,  in  support  of 
Duryea.  At  the  same  time  Lieutenant-Colonel  Washburn 
was  ordered  from  Newport  News,  with  a  battalion  to 
make  a  demonstration  upon  Little  Bethel  in  front,  sup- 
ported by  Colonel  Bendix's  Seventh  New  York  regiment, 
with  two  field  pieces.  The  commands  of  Townsend  and 
Bendix  were  to  effect  a  junction  at  a  fork  of  the  road 
from  Hampton  to  Newport  News,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Little  Bethel.  The  march  was  timed  for  the  attack 
to  be  made  at  daybreak.  After  the  attack  on  Little 
Bethel,  Duryea's  regiment  and  another  from  Newport 
News  were  to  follow  up  the  fugitives,  if  they  got  oflf,  and 
attack  the  battery  on  the  road  to  Big  Bethel  while  cov- 
ered by  the  retreating  fugitives.  The  troops  all  got  into 
position  as  ordered,  but  by  some  blunder,  Bendix's  regi- 
ment, which  had  halted  at  the  fork  of  the  road,  with  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  without  notice  opened  fire,  with  both 
artillery  and  musketry,  on  Townsend's  column  marching 
up  in  Duryea's  rear,  when  but  loo  yards  away.  Some  of 
Townsend's  men  returned  this  fire,  but  his  column  re- 
treated to  a  nearby  eminence,  and  Washburn,  hearing 
this  fire  and  thinking  his  communication  might  be  cut 
off,  reversed,  his  march  back  to  his  reserves,  as  did  also 
Duryea.  Pierce,  in  command  of  the  expedition,  who  was 
with  Townsend' s  regiment,  fearing  that  his  movement 
was  discovered  and  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  on  his 
line  of  march,  sent  back  for  reinforcements,  when  Butler 
sent  him  Allen's  First  New  York  regiment 

Pierce,  in  the  meantime,  having  ascertained  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  effected  a  junction  of  his  regiments  and 
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resumed  his  movement.  Upon  reaching  the  Confederate 
camp  at  Little  Bethel,  he  found  it  vacated,  the  Federal 
cavalry  having  pressed  on  toward  Big  Bethel.  He  then 
prepared  to  attempt  to  carry  the  works  at  Big  Bethel, 
commencing  an  attack  about  9 :3o. 

In  his  report  of  the  i6th,  Butler  said,  "This  attack  was 
not  intended  to  enable  us  to  hold  Big  Bethel  as  a  post, 
because  it  was  not  seriously  in  our  way  on  any  proposed 
road  to  Yorktown,  and  therefore  there  was  nfever  any 
intention  of  maintaining  it  even  if  captured.  The  length 
of  the  road  and  the  heat  of  the  weather  had  caused  great 
fatigue,  as  many  of  the  troops,  the  previous  night  having 
been  cool,  had  marched  with  their  thickest  clothing." 
From  subsequent  information,  he  was  sure  the  force  which 
was  first  at  Big  Bethel  did  not  exceed  a  regiment,  and 
if  his  order  of  attack  had  been  obeyed,  he  had  no  doubt 
the  battery  would  have  been  captured ;  but  the  officers  in 
immediate  command  had  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  believed  there  were  4,000  or 
5, 000  troops  at  Big  Bethel.  A  return,  accompanying  his 
report,  shows  that  one  Massachusetts,  one  Vermont,  and 
five  New  York  infantry  regiments,  and  the  Second  United 
States  artillery  were  actually  engaged  in  this  contest, 
and  that  the  losses  were  18  killed,  53  wounded,  and  5 
missing,  an  aggregate  of  76.  Among  the  killed  was  Maj. 
Theodore  Winthrop,  of  Butler's  staflf. 

From  Bethel  church,  Col.  J.  Bankhead  Magruder, 
commanding  "Hampton  division,*'  reported  on  the  loth 
that  he  was  attacked  by  about  3,500  Federal  troops  with 
several  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  that  morning  at  10 
o'clock,  and  at  12 130  had  routed  them  completely,  having 
had  1,200  men  engaged  of  his  1,400.  Magruder 's  force 
in  the  battle  was:  Col.  D.  H.  Hill's  First  North  Caro- 
lina and  Lieut. -Col.  William  D.  Stuart's  Third  Virginia 
infantry  regiments,  Maj.  E.  B.  Montague's  Virginia  cav- 
alry battalion,  and  Maj.  George  W.  Randolph's  Rich- 
mond (Va.)  howitzer  battalion.  A  Louisiana  infantry 
regiment  arrived  after  the  battle  was  over,  but  returned 
to  Yorktown  the  same  night,  marching  28  miles  during 
the  day,  as  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  leave  Yorktown 
exposed  without  troops. 

Col.  D.  H.  Hill,  with  that  fullness  and  accuracy  of 
statement  which  always  characterized  his  reports,  fur- 
nished the  particulars  of  this  Big  Bethel  engagement     Oil 
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the  6th  of  June  he  marched  from  Yorktown,  with  his 
own  regiment,  the  First  North  Carolina,  and  four  pieces 
of  Major  Randolph's  battery,  to  Bethel  church,  on  the 
road  to  Hampton  and  9  miles  from  that  village,  which  he 
reached  after  dark.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  he 
reconnoitered  the  ground  preparatory  to  fortifying.  The 
northwest  branch  of  Back  river  was  found  in  front  and 
encircling  the  right  flank,  while  on  the  left  was  a  dense 
wood  about  150  yards  behind  an  old  field;  a  thick  wood 
and  a  narrow  field  were  in  the  rear.  The  defect  of  the 
position  was  a  very  large  field,  immediately  in  front  of 
it,  across  the  river,  upon  which  an  enemy  could  readily 
be  deployed.  The  nature  of  the  ground  determined  Colo- 
nel Hill  to  make  an  enclosed  work,  nearly  in  the  form  of 
a  square,  with  the  road  running  through  it,  with  a  re- 
doubt for  a  battery,  for  the  protection  oi  the  bridge,  in 
whick  Major  Randolph  placed  his  guns  so  as  to  sweep  all 
the  approaches.  On  an  eminence  across  the  creek,  on 
the  right  of  the  road,  was  placed  an  outwork,  with  an 
emplacement  for  one  of  Randolph's  guns. 

During  the  day  and  night  of  the  7th  and  all  day  of  the 
8th,  Hiirs  men  busily  plied  the  few  implements  which 
he  had  at  his  disposal,  constructing  defenses.  Learn- 
ing on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  that  a  marauding  party 
of  the  enemy  was  within  a  few  miles  of  him.  Lieutenant 
Roberts  with  a  detachment  of  his  regiment,  accompa- 
nied by  Major  Randolph  with  a  howitzer,  all  under  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee,  of  the  First  North 
Carolina,  set  out  and  chased  the  party  over  New  Market 
bridge.  McDowell's  company  of  the  First  North  Caro- 
lina, with  a  Richmond  howitzer  gun  under  Lieutenant 
West,  in  command  of  Major  Lane,  of  the  First  North 
Carolina,  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  a  second  band,  with 
a  result  described  by  Colonel  Hill,  with  his  peculiar  dry 
humor  as:  '*the  second  race  on  the  same  day  over  the 
New  Market  course,  in  both  of  which  the  Yankees  reached 
the  goal  first.** 

Colonel  Magruder  came  up  in  the  evening  of  the  8th 
and  assumed  command.  On  Sunday  a  fresh  supply  of 
tools  enabled  Hill  to  put  more  men  at  work  on  the  in- 
trenchments,  but  worship  was  not  omitted,  as  Hill  was  a 
Presbyterian  elder,  of  the  **  Stonewall"  Jackson  type, 
who  mingled  faith  and  works.  Magruder  roused  his  men 
ftt    3  o'clock^  on    Monda^r   morning,  June    loth^  for  a 
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general  advance  upon  the  enemy,  which  he  had  planned, 
but  he  had  marched  only  3^  miles  when  it  was  learned 
that  the  enemy  in  large  force  was  also  advancing  and  but 
100  yards  in  front;  the  opposing  commanders  each  hav- 
ing decided  to  attack  the  other  on  that  day.  The  Con- 
federates quickly  fell  back  within  their  intrenchments 
and  awaited  the  coming  of  the  invaders.  Colonel  Stuart, 
with  his  180  Virginians  and  a  howitzer,  was  stationed  in 
the  works  on  the  hill,  on  the  extreme  right,  beyond 
the  creek.  Bridgers*  company,  of  the  First  North  Caro- 
lina, was  posted  in  the  dense  woods  on  the  left  of  the 
road,  and  three  companies  of  Montague's  (Virginia)  bat- 
talion were  placed  on  the  right  Stuart's  men,  by  vigor- 
ous work,  in  an  hour  improved  their  temporary  defenses. 
At  9  o'clock  the  heavy  columns  of  the  enemy  ap- 
proached rapidly  and  in  good  order,  but  when  Randolph 
opened  on  them,  their  organization  was  broken  up,  yet 
they  promptly  replied  to  the  artillery,  firing  briskly  but 
wildly.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  deploy,  under 
cover  of  some  houses  and  fences  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
but  this  movement  was  quickly  driven  back  by  Ran- 
dolph's artillery  and  its  supports.  In  the  meantime,  the 
enemy,  under  cover  of  woods,  moved  a  strong  col- 
umn to  their  right  to  an  old  ford  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
below  the  bridge,  where  Hill  had  placed  a  picket  of  40 
men.  To  that  tiireatened  point  Magruder  promptly  sent 
Werth's  company  and  a  howitzer  under  Sergeant  Crane, 
which  drove  back  this  attack  with  a  single  shot.  At 
about  the  same  time  some  1,500  Federals  attempted,  by  a 
movement  to  their  left  under  cover  of  woods  and  fences,  to 
outflank  Stuart  and  get  in  rear  of  his  small  command  post- 
ed on  the  right  across  the  creek.  This  was  detected,  and 
Stuart  was  directed  to  withdraw  across  the  swamp.  At 
that  critical  moment  Hill  recalled  Captain  Bridgers  from 
the  swamp  and  ordered  him  to  reoccupy  the  nearest 
advanced  work;  Captain  Ross  was  also  ordered  to  the 
support  of  Colonel  Stuart.  These  North  Carolina  com- 
panies crossed  the  bridge  under  a  heavy  fire  in  a  most 
gallant  manner.  In  the  meantime  Stuart  withdrew,  and 
Ross  was  detained  near  Randolph's  main  battery  at  the 
church,  but  Bridgers  crossed  over,  drove  the  New  York 
Zouaves  out  of  the  advanced  howitzer  redoubt  and  reoccu- 
pied  it  This  daring  movement  turned  the  combat  in 
favor  of  the  Confederates.     Magruder  followed  it  up  by 
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ordering  Stuart  back  to  Bridgers'  support.  He  promptly 
crossed  the  creek  in  the  face  of  a  largely  superior  foe  and 
resumed  his  former  position  in  the  intrenchments.  A 
fresh  howitzer  was  also  taken  across  and  placed  in  the 
battery;  thus  the  conditions  of  the  contention  on  the 
Confederate  side  were  made  as  secure  as  they  were  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fight,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man. 

The  attack  on  the  Confederate  right  foiled,  Captain 
Winthrop,  of  Butler's  staff,  led  a  strong  column  to  a  final 
demonstration  on  the  Confederate  left,  crossing  the  creek 
and  appearing  in  front  of  the  left  angle  of  the  works. 
The  Federals  in  this  advance  had  a  white  band  around 
their  caps,  and  kept  crying  out,  '* Don't  fire,**  practicing 
this  ruse  to  enable  the  whole  column  to  get  over  the 
creek  and  form  in  good  order.  They  then  began  to 
cheer  lustily,  thinking  the  Confederate  work  was  open  at 
the  gorge  and  they  could  get  in  by  a  sudden  rush,  but 
two  companies  of  the  First  North  Carolina  quickly  unde- 
ceived them  by  a  deliberate  and  well-directed  fire,  in 
which  they  were  assisted  later  by  three  other  companies 
of  the  same  regiment  sent  to  their  support.  These  joined 
in  the  combat  with  great  ardor.  Of  this  Colonel  Hill 
wrote:  ** Captain  Winthrop,  while  most  gallantly  urging 
on  his  men,  was  shot  through  the  heart,  when  all  rushed 
back  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  .  .  .  The  fight  at  the 
angle  lasted  for  twenty  minutes.  It  completely  discour- 
aged the  enemy  and  he  made  no  further  effort  at  assault. 
The  house  in  front,  which  had  served  as  a  hiding  place  for 
the  enemy,  was  now  fired  by  a  shell  from  a  howitzer,  and 
the  outhouse  and  palings  were  soon  in  a  blaze.  As  all 
shelter  was  now  taken  from  him,  the  enemy  called  in  his 
troops  and  started  back  for  Hampton."  As  soon  as  the 
road  was  clear,  Captain  Douthat  pursued  the  enemy  with 
about  ICO  dragoons,  chasing  them  for  the  third  time  over 
the  New  Market  bridge,  which  they  tore  up  behind  them 
and  so  broke  the  pursuit. 

Of  the  Richmond  howitzers.  Colonel  Hill  wrote:  **I 
cannot  close  this  too  elaborate  report  without  speaking 
in  the  highest  terms  of  admiration  of  the  howitzer  bat- 
tery and  its  most  accomplished  commander.  Major  Ran- 
dolph. He  has  no  superior  as  an  artillerist  in  any  coun- 
try, and  his  men  displayed  the  utmost  skill  and  coolness. " 
Of  his  own  regiment,  the  First  North  Carolina,  he  said: 
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"Their  patience  under  trial,  perseverance  under  toil,  and 
courage  under  fire  have  seldom  been  surpassed  by  vet- 
eran troopa  "  After  stating  that  they  had  done  a  large 
portion  of  the  work  on  the  intrenchments  at  Yorktown 
as  well  as  on  those  at  Bethel,  he  said:  ''After  the  battle 
they  shook  hands  afiEectionately  with  the  spades,  calling 
them  *  clever  fellows  and  good  friends.*  The  men  are 
influenced  by  high  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and 
their  conduct  has  furnished  another  example  of  the  great 
truth  that  he  -who  fears  God  will  ever  do  his  duty  to  his 
country." 

Hill  estimated  that  the  enemy  had  five  and  a  half  regi- 
ments, or  about  5,000  men,  in  the  action,  while  the  Con- 
federates never  had  more  than  300  of  their  1,400 
engaged  at  one  time;  and  that  the  Confederate  loss 
was  II  wounded,  i  mortally.  Stuart  reported:  "Both 
officers  and  men  under  my  command  behaved  with  the 
greatest  coolness  throughout  the  whole  engagement,  and 
none  were  injured."  Major  Randolph  wrote  of  his  bat- 
talion: **I  can  say  nothing  more  of  the  conduct  of  its 
officers  and  tnen  than  to  express  the  high  gratification 
afforded  me  by  their  courage,  coolness  and  precision." 
Capt.  W.  H.  Werth  stated  that  when  ordered  to  the 
left,  to  meet  the  Federal  movement  about  a  mile  below 
the  bridge,  he  led  his  command  across  an  open  field 
under  a  shower  of  shell  and  canister,  and  when  he  saw 
the  Fifth  New  York  moving  down  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  stream  to  cross  the  ford  and  turn  his  left,  he  "at  once 
took  double-quick  and  made  the  distance  of  over  a  mile 
in  about  nine  minutes,  beating  the  Zouaves  and  getting 
in  position  at  the  ford  in  time  to  cause  them  to  halt. " 

In  his  report  General  Magruder  lauded  the  conduct  of 
his  men,  adding:  "Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed 
upon  the  heroic  soldier  whom  we  lost.  He  was  one  of 
four  who  volunteered  to  set  fire  to  a  house  in  our  front, 
which  was  thought  to  afford  protection  to  our  enemy, 
and  advancing  alone  between  the  two  fires,  he  fell  mid- 
way, pierced  in  the  forehead  by  a  musket  ball.  Henry 
L.  Wyatt  is  the  name  of  this  brave  soldier  and  devoted 
patriot.  He  was  a  member  of  the  brave  and  gallant 
First  North  Carolina  regiment  *  *  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  young  Wyatt  was  the  first  Confederate  soldier  killed 
in  action  in  Virginia  during  the  civil  war.  "The  firing 
of  the  howitzer  batteries, "  Magruder  said,  "was  as  per- 
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feet  as  tfee  bearing  of  the  men,  which  was  entirely  what 
it  ought  to  have  been.  * '  Magruder  left  his  cavalry  at  Big 
Bethel,  but  marched  the  remainder  of  his  forces  back  to 
Yorktown.  His  cavalry  purstiit  of  the  Federals  continued 
for  5  miles,  to  New  Market  bridge  across  the  southwest 
branch  of  Back  river,  which  tiie  flying  enemy  had 
destroyed.  He  wrote  in  concluding  his  report:  **Our 
means  of  transportation  were  exceedingly  limited,  but  the 
wounded  enemy  were  carried  with  our  own  wounded  to 
farmhouses  in  our  rear,  where  the  good  people,  who 
have  lost  almost  everjrthing  by  this  war,  and  who  could 
see  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  neighbors'  houses,  de- 
stroyed by  the  enemy  both  in  his  £^vance  and  retreat, 
received  them  most  kindly  and  bound  up  their  wounds." 

On  the  13th,  General  Lee  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
Colonel  Magruder's  account  of  the  action  at  Big  Bethel, 
and  added:  ''I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  gratifica- 
tion at  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  troops  under  your  com- 
mand, and  my  approbation  of  the  dispositions  made  by 
you,  resulting,  as  they  did,  in  the  rout  of  the  enemy." 

General  Lee,  in  correspondence  with  Colonel  Magruder 
at  this  time,  urged  the  rapid  construction  of  batteries  for 
water  and  land  defense,  hoped  that  the  defenses  at 
Sewell's  point  and  Craney  island,  which  were  in  weak 
condition,  had  been  completed  and  provided  with  suflScient 
garrisons;  and  among  other  things,  said  the  troops  he 
was  collecting  at  Suffolk  should  hold  command  of  and 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  railroads. 

Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  wrote  from  Lloyd's,  June  loth,  to 
President  Davis  regarding  the  rumor  that  the  real  attack 
upon  Richmond  would  be  made  from  the  Rappahannock, 
which  he  thought  practicable.  He  gave  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  routes  that  would  probably  be  taken  by 
an  invading  army  having  Hanover  Junction  for  its 
strategic  objective,  and  suggested  the  proper  locations  for 
defenses  against  such  a  movement,  not  forgetting,  good, 
loyal.  Tidewater  Virginian  that  he  was,  that  some  of 
these  defenses  would  protect  some  oyster-beds. 

On  the  14th  General  Lee  called  the  attention  of  Gov- 
ernor Letcher  to  the  slow  progress  being  made,  for  the 
want  of  laborers,  in  constructing  the  defensive  works 
about  Richmond,  suggesting  ''that  all  available  persons  in 
and  about  Ridimond  be  organized  for  the  defense  of  the 
city;  that  they  provide  themselves  with  such  arms  as  each 
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can  procure,  and  that  arrangements  be  made  for  the  fabri- 
cation of  suitable  ammunition.  These  are  intended  as 
precautionary  measures,  which  can  better  be  made  now 
than  upon  the  eve  of  an  emergency,  should  it  arise/* 

On  the  15th  of  June,  Colonel  Mag^der,  by  authority 
from  the  governor,  called  into  active  service  the  Sixty- 
eighth  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  regiments  of 
Virginia  militia,  to  rendezvous  at  Yorktown  on  the  24th, 
fully  organized.  The  commandant  of  the  Norfolk  navy 
yard  was  ordered  on  the  i8th  to  furnish  eight  32- 
pounders,  carriages  for  ten  42-pounders,  and  four 
large  launches  and  cutters,  as  early  as  possible,  for  the 
defenses  of  York  river.  On  the  19th  the  steamer 
Northampton  was  transferred  to  the  war  department  for 
an  army  transport  on  James  river. 

On  the  20th  Colonel  Magruder  issued  a  general  order 
assigning  troops  to  various  posts  in  his  department. 
Colonel  Ewell  was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  erecting  forti- 
fications in  the  vicinity  of  Williamsburg,  in  conjunction 
with  Capt  A.  L.  Rives,  of  the  engineers;  Col.  D.  H. 
Hill,  with  his  First  North  Carolina  regiment,  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  post  at  Yorktown,  with  directions 
to  submit  further  plans  for  its  defense;  Col.  T.  P.  August, 
with  his  Fifteenth  Virginia  regiment,  was  assign^  to 
Williamsburg,  to  prosecute  the  defensive  works  at  Grove 
landing,  Spratley's  farm.  King's  mill  and  Tutter's 
Neck,  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  Ewell  and  Cap- 
tain  Rives;  Col.  Charles  A.  Crump,  with  his  Twenty-sixth 
Virginia  regiment,  was  assigned  to  Gloucester  point,  and 
Col.  J.  G.  Hodges,  with  the  Fourteenth  Virginia  regi- 
ment, to  Jamestown  island. 

Left  in  temporary  command  at  Yorktown,  CoL  D.  H. 
Hill  wrote,  June  isth,  to  General  Lee: 

The  enemy  is  burning  for  revenge  for  his  total  rout  at  Bethel 
church.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  wiU  attempt  to  take  this 
point,  either  by  a  night  surprise  or  by  a  regular  siege.  We  are  totally 
unprepared  for  either  alternative.  The  development  of  our  lines  is 
so  great  that  they  cannot  be  manned  with  less  than  6,000  troops. 
Now  we  have  no  siege  guns  at  all,  and  our  forces  are  divided  between 
Bethel  church,  Grove  landing  and  Williamsburg.  We  are  there- 
fore liable  to  be  beaten  in  detail  with  our  present  weak  force,  and 
the  York  line  may  be  lost  at  any  moment  At  this  time  there  are 
scarce  3,000  men  in  Yorktown  and  our  lines  cannot  possibly  be  de- 
fended with  fewer  than  6,000.  Permit  me,  then,  to  urge  thiat  more 
troops  may  be  sent  here,  and  that  some  dozen  siege  gnus  be 
mounted  in  our  batteries. 
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To  this  Lee  replied  that  if  that  place  should  be  be- 
siegedf  measures  would  be  taken  for  its  relief;  that  no 
siege  guns  were  then  available  for  it,  and  that  reinforce- 
ments would  be  sent  as  rapidly  as  the  arrival  of  available 
troops  would  permit. 

Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  commanding,  furnished,  Jime  15  th,  to 
Governor  Letcher,  a  statement  of  the  militsuy  and  naval 
preparations  Virginia  had  made  for  her  defense,  from 
the  date  of  her  separation  from  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  the  military  oper- 
ations of  the  State  to  the  Confederate  government,  (i) 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  bat- 
teries to  prevent  the  ascent  of  her  tidal  rivers  by  hostile 
vessels,  and  as  soon  as  sites  for  these  batteries  were 
selected,  their  construction  was  begun  and  their  armament 
and  defense  committed  to  the  Virginia  navy.  (2)  Prep- 
arations were  also  begun  for  receiving  into  the  serv- 
ice of  the  State  volunteer  companies,  and  for  organizing, 
arming  and  eqtiipping  these ;  establishing  a  rendezvous, 
appointing  mustering  officers  and  providing  for  their 
subsistence  and  shelter.  The  first  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  troops  of  all  arms  required,  based  upon  the  points 
to  be  defended,  was  for  51,000  men.  This  estimated 
quota  from  each  portion  of  the  State  was  furnished  except 
from  the  western  section.  (3)  Arrangements  were  made 
for  calling  out  volunteers  from  the  western  section,  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the  east,  but 
up  to  the  date  of  his  writing,  this  had  been  but  feebly 
responded  to. 

Complete  returns  had  not  yet  been  received  from  the 
troops  in  the  field,  but,  from  the  best  information  within 
his  reach,  Greneral  Lee  believed  the  number  of  Virginia 
troops  in  the  service  was  about  35,000,  probably  more, 
as  the  report  of  her  ordnance  officer  showed  that  he  had 
issued  2,054  rifies  and  carbines  and  41,604  muskets, 
besides  pistols  and  sabers  for  the  cavalry.  In  addition 
to  these,  13,000  arms  had  been  issued  from  the  Lexington 
arsenal,  making  a  total  of  56,658.  From  Lexington  7,000 
arms  had  been  issued  to  troops  from  other  States,  and  also 
several  thousand  from  the  arsenal  at  Richmond.  About 
5,000  men  of  the  Virginia  companies  were  armed  and 
equipped  when  received  into  the  State's  service,  so  that 
the  number  of  Virginia  troops  in  the  field  was  about 
40,000.    Virginia's  adjutant-general,  W.  H.  Richardson, 
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reported,  April  17th,  that  Virginia  had  in  her  service,  at 
that  date,  of  anped  volunteers,  3,350  cavalry,  780  artil- 
lery, 5,700  light  infantry,  and  2,130  riflemen;  a  total  of 
12,050.     Greneral  Lee  added: 

When  It  is  reunembered  that  this  body  of  men  were  called  from  a 
state  of  profomid  peace  to  one  of  unexpected  war,  you  will  have 
reason  to  oommead  Uie  alacrity  with  which  they  left  their  homes  and 
famHies  ^od  prepared  themselves  for  the  defense  of  the  State.  The 
assembling  of  men,  however,  was  not  the  most  difficult  operation. 
Provision  for  their  instruction,  subsistence,  equipment,  clothing, 
shelter  and  transportation  in  the  field  required  more  time  and  labor. 
Ammunition  of  every  kind  had  to  be  manufactured.  The  carriages 
of  the  guns  for  river,  land  and  field  service  had  to  be  made,  with 
the  necessary  implements,  caissons,  battery  wagons,  etc.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  guns  for  field  service  have  thus  been  provided,  from 
which  twenty  light  batteries,  of  four  guns  each,  have  been  fm> 
nished,  with  the  requisite  horses,  harness,  etc. 

The  defenses  for  Virginia  rivers  were  provided  for  as 
follows:  On  the  James,  two  batteries  and  two  steamers, 
mounting  40  gtms,  ranging  from  3  2 -pounders  to  8  and  9- 
inch  columbi^s;  with  arrangements  made  for  motmting 
60  guns  in  the  defenses  aroimd  Richmond,  and  for  a 
naval  batterer  of  6  and  1 2-pound  howitzers.  On  the  York, 
three  batteries  had  been  constructed,  mounting  30  guns. 
On  the  Potomac,  sites  for  batteries  had  been  selected 
and  arrangements  made  for  their  construction,  but  as 
the  command  of  that  river  was  in  possession  of  the 
United  States,  a  larger  force  was  required  for  their  secur- 
ity than  could  be  devoted  to  that  purpose ;  therefore,  only 
a  battery  at  Aquia  creek,  with  12  guns,  had  been  com- 
pleted. On  the  Rappahannock,  a  four-gun  battery  of  32- 
pounders  and  S-indh  columbiads  had  been  erected.  On 
the  Elizabeth,  to  guard  the  approaches  to  Norfolk  and  the 
navy  yard,  six  batteries,  mounting  eighty-five  32-poimders 
and  8  and  9-inch  columbiads,  had  been  erected.  On  the 
Nansemond,  to  prevent  access  to  the  railroad  from  Nor- 
folk, three  batteries,  mounting  19  guns,  had  been  con- 
structed. In  addition  to  the  batteries  described,  other 
works  had  been  constructed  for  their  land  defense,  exceed- 
ing, in  many  instances,  the  works  on  the  batteries  them- 
selves, such  as  an  extensive  line  of  field  works  for  the 
security  of  Norfolk  on  the  sides  toward  the  bay,  and 
redoubts  for  the  same  purpose  at  Jamestown  island, 
Gloucester  point,  Yorktown,  and  across  the  neck  of  land 
below  Williamsburg. 

In  the  conduct  of  naval  affairs  by  Virginia,  the  stmken 
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frigate  United  States  had  been  raised  at  the  navy  yard 
and  prepared  for  a  schoolship  and  for  harbor  defense, 
with  a  deck  battery  of  nineteen  32-pounders  and  9-inch 
columbiads;  the  frigate  Merrimac  (the  famous  ram  Vir- 
ginia of  1862)  had  ^en  raised  and  was  in  the  dry  dock, 
and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  raising  the  German- 
town  and  the  Plymouth. 

Magruder  reported  on  the  i6th,  from  Yorktown,  that 
he  had  5,550  effective  men;  that  he  should  have  4,500 
more  to  make  his  line  secure,  and  15  heavy  guns.  Gen- 
eral Huger  reported,  from  Norfolk,  on  the  17th,  that  the 
Federals  were  placing  artillery  on  the  Ripraps,  and  on 
Saturday  afternoon  the  command  at  Sewell's  point  was 
surprised  by  having  eight  or  ten  shells  from  that  artillery 
exploded  in  and  around  their  battery. 

On  the  1 8th,  General  Lee,  as  Mag^der  had  requested, 
directed  Lieut  R.  R.  Carter,  commanding  the  steam  ten- 
der Teazer,  to  co-operate  with  the  batteries  on  Jamestown 
island  in  the  defense  of  James  river.  He  informed  Col- 
onel Magruder  that  requisition  had  been  made  for  eight 
32-potmders  and  four  42-pounder  carronades  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  land  approaches  to  Yorktown,  and  for  four 
boats,  for  service  in  York  river,  capable  of  transporting 
400  or  500  men  each ;  and  that  Captain  Whittle  was  author- 
ized to  send  to  Yorktown  the  guns  intended  for  Gloucester 
point,  if  not  immediately  wanted  at  that  place.  To  Hon. 
W.  C.  Parks,  of  the  Virginia  convention,  he  wrote  that 
the  supply  of  arms  for  Virginia  volunteers  was  so  limited 
that  he  had  suggested  to  the  governor  a  method  of  procur- 
ing some  old  flint-lock  muskets,  which,  if  successful,  he 
hoped  would  furnish  the  means  of  giving  arms  to  the 
men  in  Grayson  county  and  others  that  were  much  in 
want. 

Colonel  Magruder  reported  on  the  i8th,  from  Bethel 
church,  that  he  then  occupied  that  post  with  the  Sec- 
ond Louisiana,  to  which  he  had  attached  the  York  and 
Warwick  companies,  two  batteries  of  artillery  and  some 
cavalry,  and  had  placed  a  Georgia  regiment  in  support ; 
and  next  day  he  wrote,  that  threatened  by  an  advance 
of  the  enemy,  via  Warwick  Court  House,  he  had  evacu- 
ated Bethel  and  marched  for  Yorktown.  He  learned, 
afterward,  that  the  enemy  had  only  come  out  to  procure 
horses  and  mules  and  had  then  returned ;  and  he  found 
his  men  much  fatigued  and  dispirited  by  this  constant 
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marching  and  countermarching,  made  necessary  by  the 
weakness  of  his  force,  but  still  "that  must  be  done  and 
the  enemy  kept  in  his  trenches  and  fortifications." 

On  Tune  24th,  a  war  steamer  came  opposite  the  house 
of  J.  W.  Gresham,  on  the  Rappahannock  river,  below 
Urbana,  and  sent  men  ashore  to  purchase  supplies.  On 
being  refused,  and  seeing  a  small  company  of  Lancaster 
troops  approaching,  the  enemy  fled  precipitately  to  their 
boats,  fired  on  as  they  shoved  off.  The  ship  then  opened 
and  fired  fifty-three  shot  and  shell  at  Mr.  Gresham's  house, 
one  of  the  balls  striking  the  bed  in  which  Mrs.  Gresham 
was  lying  ill,  and  a  shell  exploding  in  an  outhouse  to 
which  she  was  removed. 

General  Butler  about  this  time  reported  that  Colonel 
Allen,  with  a  small  detachment  of  his  men,  had,  without 
orders,  burned  a  wheatfield  of  some  twenty-five  acres, 
belonging  to  a  widow,  which  he  had  safeguarded,  his  only 
excuse  l^ing  that  they  were  getting  the  wheat  "For 
this  wanton  destruction  and  waste  he  had  the  privates 
punished  and  the  colonel  arrested  and  held  for  trial,  as 
such  destruction  and  waste  of  the  property  of  our  enemies 
even,  will  disgrace  us." 

On  June  27th,  Col.  Lafayette  McLaws  (later  major- 
general)  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  all  the  troops 
in  the  vicinity  of  Williamsburg;  Colonel  Ewell  was 
ordered  to  report  to  him;  Capt.  A.  L.  Rives  was  also 
assigned  to  duty  with  Colonel  McLaws,  and  Colonel 
August's  station  was  changed  to  King's  mill  or  Grove 
landing. 

About  midnight  of  July  4th,  Lieut.  -CoL  Charles  D. 
Dreux,  of  the  First  Louisiana  battalion,  led  a  detach- 
ment of  150  infantry,  i  howitzer  and  about  15  or  20  cav- 
alry, in  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  Newport  News 
and  took  post,  in  ambush,  near  Curtis'  farm.  The 
videttes  soon  announced  the  approach  of  about  100  Fed- 
eral cavalry.  Notwithstanding  the  orders  that  had  been 
given  to  the  men  not  to  fire  until  ordered,  some  shots 
were  exchanged  between  the  videttes  and  some  of  the 
men  concealed  on  the  left,  and  the  enemy,  and  Colonel 
Dreux  was  mortally  wounded.  Capt.  S.  W.  Fisk,  of  the 
Louisiana  battalion,  succeeding  to  the  command,  ordered 
his  men  to  wheel  into  line;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
enemy  had  disappeared,  the  horses,  taking  fright,  had  run 
off  down  the  road  with  the  gun,  and  the  opportunity  for 
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a  surprise  having  passed,  and  there  being  a  large  force  of 
the  oiemy  near,  the  scouting  party  returned  to  camp. 
Colonel  Magruder  reported  that  he  had  himself  gone,  the 
morning  betore,  with  a  larger  force  to  the  York  road,  as 
the  enemy  had  crossed  Hampton  creek,  leaving  Dreux  in 
command,  who  organized  this  expedition  after  he  left 
He  ascertained  that  the  enemy's  force  which  fled  was 
about  400,  and  that  a  war  steamer  came  up  after  the  skir- 
mish and  threw  shells  into  the  woods  where  it  took  place. 
The  gallant  colonel  died  from  his  wounds  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

On  the  nth,  Thomas  H.  Wynne,  chairman  of  the  city 
committee  on  defenses,  informed  the  secretary  of  war 
that  the  dty  council  of  Richmond  was  willing  to  bear  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  erecting  defenses 
around  the  city,  but  as  that  was  an  important  point  to 
the  Confederate  government,  it  should  tidce  diarge  of  this 
work,  as  it  had  done  elsewhere. 

Brigadier-General  Huger,  from  Norfolk,  July  lath,  sub- 
mitted a  list  of  the  Virginia  volunteer  companies  under 
his  command,  as  org^anized  into  regiments  and  battal- 
ions, calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  infantry 
regiments  had  their  complement  of  companies,  except 
the  Forty-first,  which  would  soon  be  filled  up  by  com- 
panies ready  to  be  mustered  in.  These  regiments  were : 
The  Third,  Roger  A.  Pryor,  colonel,  F.  H.  Archer,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  Joseph  Mayo,  major;  the  Sixth,  Wil- 
liam Mahone,  colonel,  Thomas  J.  Corprew,  lieutenant-col- 
onel, and  W.  P.  Lundy,  major;  the  Ninth,  F.  H.  Smith, 
colonel,  J.  T.  L.  Preston,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Staple- 
ton  Crutchfield,  major  (the  superintendent  and  two 
professors  of  the  Virginia  military  institute);  the 
Twelfth,  D.  A.  Weisiger,  colonel,  F.  L.  Taylor,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  Edgar  L.  Brockett,  major;  the  Twenty- 
sixth,  R.  E.  Colston,  colonel,  H.  T.  Parish,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  John  C.  Page,  major;  the  Forty-first,  John  R. 
Chambliss,  jr.,  colonel,  Gteorge  Blow,  Jr.,  lieutenant-col- 
onel, and  Fred  W.  Smith,  major.  The  Forty-first  had  but 
seven  companies.  There  was  a  cavalry  regiment  of 
eight  companies,  without  field  officers,  and  a  battalion  of 
field  artillery  of  five  companies,  without  field  officers. 
Of  the  officers  named,  Mahone  afterward  became  major- 
general,  and  Pryor,  Weisiger,  Colston  and  Chambliss, 
brigadier-generals. 
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CoL  Robert  Johnston,  commanding  the  cavalry  at 
Cockletown,  reported  that  a  volunteer  scout  of  four  had 
returned  to  camp  that  morning,  bringing  in  Captain  Jen- 
kins and  Lieutenant  Shurtleff  of  the  United  States  naval 
brigade.  This  scout  met  a  party  of  six,  near  New  Mar- 
ket bridge,  killed  Major  Rawlings,  wounded  the  two 
officers  brought  in,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight  Soon  after- 
ward Colonel  Johnston  reported  that  he  would  occupy 
Bethel,  endeavor  to  secure  the  negroes  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  peninsula,  and  then  occupy  Harrod*s  and 
Young's  mills,  whence  he  could  best  operate  with  safety 
against  marauding  parties. 

July  24th,  on  account  of  the  panic  following  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  Butler  was  required  to  send  a  force  of 
about  4,000  men  to  Washington.  He  wrote  to  Scott: 
**This  reduction  of  my  forces  here  leaves  it  impossible  to 
take  up  or  hold  any  advanced  position.  Newport  News, 
where  I  have  an  intrenched  camp,  and  a  very  important 
point  in  my  judgment,  would  be  in  great  danger  of 
attack  from  Yorktown  and  Warwick,  where  the  Confed- 
erates are  now  concentrating  troops  across  the  James 
river  from  Smithfield  to  Warwick. " 

As  soon  as  Colonel  Magruder  learned  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Manassas,  he  ordered  Colonel  Johnston  to  pro- 
ceed, with  about  2,000  men,  to  reconnoiter  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Hampton  and  Newport  News.  As  soon 
as  Johnston  appeared  before  Hampton,  a  large  balloon 
was .  sent  up,  from  which  his  force  was  observed,  and  a 
hasty  evacuation  took  place.  Magruder  ordered  a  junc- 
tion of  troops  from  Williamsburg  and  Yorktown — about 
4,000,  including  400  cavalry  and  two  batteries  of  the  how- 
itzers— ^in  Warwick  county,  where  he  established  a  depot 
of  supplies  at  the  courthouse,  and  then  marched  to 
Bethel  church.  On  August  6th  he  disposed  his  force 
between  the  Federals  at  and  around  Fort  Monroe  and 
those  in  garrison  at  Newport  News. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Magruder  displayed  his 
force  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Newport  News,  with  the 
hope  of  drawing  out  the  enemy.  Disappointed  in  this, 
he  moved  his  left  flank  to  within  a  mile  of  Hampton, 
where  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  containing  a 
recent  report  from  Butler  to  the  secretary  of  war,  was 
placed  in  his  hands,  in  which  the  former  announced  his 
intentions  with  respect  to  Hampton,  about  one-third  of 
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which  had  been  burned  by  the  Federals  when  they  evac- 
uated it  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  4,000  of 
their  best  troops  to  Washington.  Butler,  in  that  report, 
in  substance  stated: 

That  be  intended  to  fortify  Hampton  and  make  it  so  strong  as  to 
be  easily  defended  by  a  small  number  of  troops;  that  be  did  not 
know  wbat  to  do  witn  tbe  many  negroes  in  bis  possession  unless  be 
possessed  Hampton;  tbat  they  were  still  coming  in  rapidly;  that  as 
their  masters  had  deserted  uieir  homes  and  slaves,  he  should  con- 
sider the  latter  free,  and  would  colonize  them  at  Hampton,  the  home 
of  most  of  their  owners,  where  the  women  could  support  themselves 
by  attending  to  the  clothes  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  men  by  working 
00  the  fortifications  of  the  town. 

Magruder  reported,  that  having  known  for  some  time 
that  Hampton  was  the  harbor  of  runaway  slaves  and 
traitors,  and  that  being  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Mon- 
roe it  could  not  be  held,  even  if  taken,  he  was  under 
the  impression  that  it  should  have  been  destroyed  before; 
and  when  he  found,  from  Butler's  report,  its  importance 
to  the  enemy,  and  that  the  town  would  lend  great 
strength  to  the  fortifications  directly  around  it,  he  deter- 
mined to  bum  it ;  that  the  gentlemen  of  Hampton,  many 
of  whom  were  in  his  command,  seemed  to  concur  with 
him  in  the  propriety  of  this  course.  He  further  hoped 
that  the  sight  of  a  conflagration  would  draw  away  the 
troops  from  Newport  News  at  night.  Having  reached 
this  conclusion,  Magruder  made  disposition  of  Ins  troops, 
selecting  four  Virginia  cavalry  companies  to  bum  the 
town,  three  of  them  made  up  of  persons  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  country,  and  many  of  them  from  Hampton. 
To  support  this  party,  the  Fourteenth  Virgpinia  was 
posted  near  Hampton  to  guard  against  an  attack  from 
any  unexpected  quarter;  New  Market,  between  Hamp- 
ton and  Newport  News,  was  taken  possession  of,  and  a 
force  disposed  so  as  to  meet  any  troops  coming  from 
Newport  News  to  the  relief  of  Hampton.  He  then 
described  the  skirmish  at  the  Hampton  bridge,  which 
induced  the  enemy  to  retreat,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour, 
with  some  loss,  and  with  only  one  of  his  men  wounded. 
**  Notice  was  then  given  to  the  few  remaining  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  and  those  who  were  aged  or  infirm  were 
kindly  cared  for  and  taken  to  their  friends,  who  occu- 
pied detached  houses.  The  town  was  then  fired  in  many 
places  and  burned  to  the  ground."    About  daybreak  of 
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the  8th  the  troops  that  had  fired  the  town  returned  to 
Bethel  for  rest,  not  having  been  molested  by  the  enemy. 
General  Butler,  in  his  report  of  this  affair,  said  that  just 
before  noon  the  Confederates  attacked  his  guard  at  the 
bridge  and  attempted  to  bum  it,  but  were  driven  back, 
when  they  proceeded  to  fire  Hampton,  in  a  great  number 
of  places,  and  by  12  o'clock  it  was  in  flames  and  was 
soon  entirely  destroyed.     He  wrote : 

They  gave  but  fifteen  minutes'  time  for  the  inhabitants  to  remove 
from  their  houses,  and  I  have  to-day  brought  over  the  old  and 
infirm,  who  by  that  wanton  act  of  destruction  are  now  left  houseless 
and  homeless.  The  enemy  took  away  with  them  most  of  the  able- 
bodied  white  men.  A  more  wanton  and  tmnecessarjr  act  than  the 
burning,  as  it  seems  to  me,  could  not  have  tJlen  committed.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  make  any  resistance  on  our  part  for 
the  possession  of  the  town,  which  we  had  before  evacuated.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  them  there,  as  we  only  repelled  an 
attempt  to  bum  the  bridge.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  dislodge 
them  from  the  town  by  a  few  shells  from  the  fortress,  but  I  did  not 
choose  to  allow  an  opportunity  to  fasten  upon  the  Federal  troops 
any  portion  of  this  heathenish  outrage. 

Magruder  reported  that  there  was  sickness  among  the 
troops  on  the  peninsula,  nearly  all  of  a  typhoid  charac- 
ter, and  many  deaths  were  occurring.  The  Fifth  North 
Carolina,  over  1,000  strong,  had  then  less  than  400  for 
duty.  '*In  addition  to  the  measles,  ague  and  fever,  bil- 
ious and  typhoid  fever,  symptoms  of  scurvy  are  apparent 
throughout  the  command;  typhoid  has  been  so  prevalent 
and  fatal  at  Jamestown  island  as  to  make  the  withdrawal 
of  the  men  from  that  post  necessary. "  He  added,  that  he 
had  called  out  a  large  force  of  negroes  to  complete  the 
fortifications,  and  he  requested  that  funds  be  sent  for  the 
payment  of  these  laborers,  without  delay,  as  many  of 
them  were  free  negroes.  He  did  not  wish  the  sanitary 
condition  of  his  men  to  be  made  known,  for  obvious 
reasons,  and  said: 

Those  men  who  can  take  the  field  are  in  fine  spirits,  and  so  keen 
for  an  encounter  with  the  enemy  that  I  believe  Newport  News  could 
be  carried,  though  it  is  excessively  strong,  and  garrisoned  by  troops 
and  supported  by  a  naval  force  more  than  equal  to  my  own  m  ntun* 
bers.  1  do  not  think  it  can  be  done,  however,  without  a  loss  of  one- 
half  of  otu  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  It  could  not  be  held  by  us 
for  any  length  of  time  if  it  were  taken,  as  the  troops  from  Fort 
Monroe  in  much  larger  force  could  place  themselves  in  our  rear,  and 
the  position  itself  could  be  shelled  by  the  enemy's  ships  both  in  front 
and  on  the  left  fiank.  Its  temporary  position,  therefore,  would  not 
compensate  for  the  loss  necessary  in  taking  it 
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On  the  17th  of  August,  Maj.-Gen.  John  B.  Wool  super- 
seded Butler  in  department  command,  and  Butler  was 
put  in  command  of  the  volunteer  forces  in  the  depart* 
ment  exclusive  of  those  at  Fort  Monroe,  practically  his 
own  brigade. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  TYGART'S  VALLEY  AND  CHEAT  MOUNTAIN  CAM- 
PAIGN—BATTLE OP  GREENBRIER  RIVER,  OR  CAMP 
BARTOW— BATTLE  OF  ALLEGHANY  MOUNTAIN. 

THE  unsatisfactory  condition  of  military  operations 
on  the  line  from  Statmton  to  Parkersbnrg,  as  well 
as  on  that  from  Staimton  to  the  Kanawha,  during 
the  month  of  July,  was  the  cause  of  great  anxiety 
both  to  the  Virginia  government  and  to  that  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Reinforcements  were  hurried  forward  on  both 
lines,  especially  to  northwestern  Virginia  on  the  Staunton 
and  Parkersburg  line,  where  the  larger  Federal  force  had 
been  concentrated.  After  the  death  of  Gen.  R.  S.  Gar- 
nett  and  the  retreat  of  his  forces,  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Northwest  was,  on  the  14th  of  July,  assumed 
by  Brig. -Gen.  H.  R.  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  who  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  Monterey,  47  miles  west  of 
Staunton,  and  pushed  his  advance  across  Alleghany 
mountain  to  the  Greenbrier  river.  Another  column  hav- 
ing been  ordered  to  the  Huntersville  and  Huttonsville 
road,  mainly  the  brigade  of  Brig. -Gen.  W.  W.  Loring, 
that  officer  was,  as  the  ranking  one,  assigned  on  the  2o3i 
of  July  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Northwest, 
which  included  the  forces  on  both  the  Monterey  and  the 
Huntersville  lines  which  had  a  common  objective  in  the 
Federal  force  on  Cheat  motmtain  and  near  Huttonsville. 
General  Loring  reached  Monterey  on  the  2  2d  day  of  July 
and  assumed  command. 

When  Loring  reached  Monterey  he  found  the  army  of 
the  Northwest  thus  distributed:  Col.  Edward  Johnson, 
with  the  Twelfth  Georgia  and  Anderson's  Virginia  Lee 
battery,  were  on  Alleghany  mountain,  with  pickets 
at  Greenbrier  river;  Col.  Albert  Rusfs  Third  Arkansas 
and  Col.  John  B.  Baldwin's  Fifty-second  Virginia  were 
in  supporting  distance  between  Alleghany  mountain  and 
Monterey;  Col.  S.  V.  Fulkerson's  Thirty-seventh  Vir- 
ginia, Col.  William  B.  Taliaferro's  Twentv-third  Vir- 
ginia, and  Col  W,  C.  Scott's  Forty-fourth  Virginia  were 
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at  Monterey,  as  also  were  Shumaker's  Virginia  battery 
and  Maj.  George  Jackson's  Fourteenth  Virginia  cavalry. 
Col.  J.  N.  Ramsey's  First  Georgia  and  the  remnant  of 
tibe  Twenty-fifth  Virginia,  under  Maj.  A.  G.  Reger,  were 

C*  led  at  McDowell  for  reorganization ;  CoL  Charles  C. 
's  Thirty-seventh  North  Carolina  and  CoL  William 
Gilham's  Thirty-first  Virginia,  with  some  2,000  men, 
were  on  the  road  between  Htmtersville  and  Valley 
mountain,  with  their  advance  at  the  latter  place,  holding 
the  road  into  the  head  of  Tygart's  valley.  After  consul- 
tation with  Gen.  H.  R.  Jackson,  it  was  decided  that  other 
troops  which  had  been  ordered  to  the  Monterey  line 
sbotdd  be  sent  to  Millboro,  on  the  Virginia  Central  rail- 
road, and  thence  by  way  of  the  Warm  Springs  to  the 
Huntersville  line. 

After  spending  a  few  days  at  Monterey  inspecting  the 
troops  and  gathering  information,  Greneral  Loring,  on 
the  ist  of  August,  rode  to  the  front,  accompanied  by  his 
staff,  CoL  Carter  Stevenson,  assistant  adjutant-general; 
M^.  A.  L.  Long,  chief  of  artillery ;  Capt  Tames  L.  Cor- 
l^y,  chief  quartermaster;  Capt  R.  G.  Cole,  chief  com- 
niissary;  Lieut.  H.  M.  Matthews,  aide-de-camp,  and  Cot 
W.  M.  Starke,  volunteer  aide-de-camp.  Most  of  these 
cheers  subsequently  became  distinguished;  Colonel  Stev- 
enson as  major-general  in  conmiand  of  Hood's  corps; 
Major  Long  as  chief  of  artillery  and  brigadier-general  in 
ttie  Second  corps  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia;  Cap- 
tains Corley  and  Cole  as  the  chief  quartermaster  and  the 
chief  commissary  on  the  staff  of  Greneral  Lee,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Matthews  as  governor  of  West  Virginia.  Most  of 
these  had  been  officers  in  the  United  States  army. 

After  crossing  Alleghany  mountain,  General  Loring 
reconnoitered  the  enemy's  position  on  Cheat  mountain 
and  concluded  that  a  direct  attack  on  that,  by  way  of  the 
Parkersburg  road,  was  impracticable.  He  then  decided 
tp  take  immediate  command  of  the  fotce  which  had  been 
ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Huntersville,  and  attempt  to 
turn  Cheat  mountain  by  way  of  the  Valley  mountain  pass, 
which  Colonels  Gilham  and  Lee  had  been  ordered  to 
occupy.  He  directed  Gen.  H.  R.  Jackson  to  advance  his 
whole  force  of  some  6,000  men  to  the  Greenbrier  river, 
and  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  co-operate  when  the 
advance  should  be  made  from  Htmtersville  toward  Bev- 
erly.   General  Loring  then  rode  down  the  valley  of  the 
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Greenbrier  to  HtintersviUe,  where  he  established  his 
headqtiarters,  about  the  last  of  July,  and  began  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  proposed  forward  movements  on 
the  Federal  forces  at  Huttonsville  and  on  Cheat  mountain. 

Loring  found  at  Huttonsville  Col.  George  Maney's  First 
Tennessee,  CoL  Robert  Hatton's  Seventh  Tennessee, 
Col.  John  H.  Savage's  Sixteenth  Tennessee,  Col.  John 
A.  Campbell's  Forty-eighth  Virginia,  Maj.  John  D. 
Munford's  First  Virgpinia  battalion  of  regulars,  Maj.  W. 
H.  F.  Lee's  squadron  of  Virgpinia  cavalry,  and  Marye's 
and  Stanley's  Virginia  batteries  of  artillery.  Colonels 
Gilham  and  Lee  were  at  Valley  motmtain,  28  miles  west 
of  Huntersville,  with  their  two  regpiments,  and  Col.  J.  S. 
Burks'  Forty-second  Virgpinia  and  a  Georgia  regiment 
were  en  route  from  MiUboro  to  Huntersville.  The  eflfect- 
ive  force  on  the  Huntersville  line  was  about  8,500  men, 
most  excellent  material  for  an  efficient  army,  as  they 
were  all  well  armed  and  well  equipped  by  the  respective 
States  that  had  sent  them  to  the  field.  Most  of  them 
were  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms,  as  they  had  received 
military  instruction  in  the  volunteer  companies  which 
had  been  organized  into  regiments  of  State  troops. 
Many  of  their  officers  were  trained  men,  and  all  were  in 
fine  spirits  and  eager  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  It 
was  obvious  to  all  who  were  informed  in  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  enemy,  the  intervening  country,  and  the 
season  of  the  year,  that  the  success  of  the  proposed  move- 
ment depended  altogether  upon  its  speedy  execution. 
General  Loring  had  a  trained  staff,  most  of  them  old 
army  officers,  competent  to  expedite  miUtary  operations. 
The  point  of  vantage  in  the  advance  was  already 
occupied  by  Colonel  Gilham,  and  yet,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  Loring  lingered  at  Huntersville,  giving  his 
attention  to  establishing  there  a  depot  of  supplies  and  to 
organizing  a  supply  train,  ignoring  the  facts  that  it  was 
only  two  days'  march  to  the  enemy's  position  near  Hut- 
tonsville ;  that  beef  cattle  were  abundant  along  the  line 
of  advance,  and  that  so  soon  as  Huttonsville  should  be 
reached,  the  road  over  Cheat  mountain  would  be  opened, 
if  that  position  were  captured,  and  supplies  could  be  sent 
from  Staunton  over  the  Parkersburg  turnpike. 

The  unsatisfactory  results  of  military  oi>erations  in 
northwestern  Virginia  and  the  constant  appeals  from  the 
leading  men  of  that  region  to  bo  rid  of  Fed«r4l  domino- 
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tion,  induced  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  the  Confederate  general* 
in-chief,  to  take  the  field  in  person  and  give  general 
oversight  to  military  affairs  on  the  Kanawha  and  Bev- 
erly lines,  by  each  of  which  Federal  armies  were  over- 
running a  large  and  important  portion  of  Virginia  and 
persistently  pressing  toward  Staunton  and  the  center  of 
the  State.  He  first  gave  attention  to  the  Beverly  line. 
Reaching  Staunton  the  last  of  July,  accompanied  by  his 
aides,  Col.  John  Augustine  Washington  and  Capt.  Wal- 
ter H.  Taylor,  he  promptly  rode  forward,  47  miles,  to 
Monterey,  where  he  spent  a  day  conferring  with  Gen. 
H.  R.  Jackson  and  inspecting  the  troops  there  encamped, 
and  then  rode  on  to  Huntersville,  which  he  reached  the 
ist  of  August  At  that  point  he  remained  for  several 
days,  conferring  with  General  Loring,  and,  in  his  polite, 
suggestive  way,  urging  him  to  advance  on  the  enemy  by 
way  of  Valley  mountain.  Not  succeeding  in  this,  or  in  gain- 
ing the  information  he  desired  in  reference  to  the  enemy 
in  Tygart's  valley,  he  again  rode  forward,  28  miles,  to 
Valley  mountain,  at  the  head  of  Tygart's  valley,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  Colonel  Gilham's  command  for  over 
a  week,  and  there  established  his  headquarters  on  the  8th 
of  August.  Maj.  W.  H.  P.  Lee  accompanied  him  with 
his  battalion  of  cavalry,  which  was  at  once  put  on  out- 
post, duty.  Without  delay.  General  Lee  hastened  to  in- 
form himself,  by  personal  reconnoissances  and  through 
scouts,  concerning  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Federal 
army  in  his  front  and  the  topographic  conditions  of  the 
immediate  field  of  action ;  at  the  same  time  taking  gen- 
eral oversight  of  operations  on  the  Kanawha  line  by  con- 
stant correspondence  with  Generals  Wise  and  Floyd,  who 
were  there  in  command. 

General  Loring  joined  General  Lee  at  Valley  mountain 
about  the  12th  of  August,  and  as  he  was  in  immediate 
command  of  the  troops  on  the  Monterey  line  and  on  the 
Huntersville  line,  which  formed  his  division,  he  also  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  himself  concerning  the  field  of  oper- 
ations, and  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  preparing  to 
dislodge  Reynolds,  the  capable  Federal  commander,  from 
his  strongholds  at  Elkwater  and  on  Cheat  mountain,  by 
bringing  his  men  to  the  front  and  gathering  supplies  for 
an  advance.  His  hesitating  disposition  led  to  delays,  for 
one  purpose  and  another,  but  he  was  completelv  baffled 
by  the  prevailing  conditions  of  the  weather.    Tne  Cheat 
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mountain  region,  the  dome  of  the  watersheds  of  north- 
western Virginia,  covered  by  a  vast  and  dense  forest  of 
large  evergreen  trees,  reaches  an  altitude  of  nearly  5,000 
feet,  so  that,  naturally,  it  is  at  all  times  a  damp  and  chilly 
region  having  a  large  rainfall.  During  this  particular 
season  the  precipitation  was  very  much  larger  than  usual. 
During  most  of  the  months  of  July  and  August  there 
was  a  steady  downpour  of  rain,  with  intervals  of  heavy 
mists.  In  consequence  of  these  climatic  conditions,  the 
whole  country  became  saturated  with  moisture,  and  even 
the  graded  mountain  roads,  cut  up  by  the  constant  pass- 
ing of  heavy  army  trains,  were  converted  into  streams  of 
axle-deep  mud,  making  them  practically  impassable  for 
vehicles  of  any  kind.  The  many  unbridged  streams, 
swollen  by  these  steady  rains,  added  to  the  difficulties  of 
transportation.  This  continuous  damp  and  chilly  weather 
caused  a  great  amount  of  sickness  of  every  kind  among 
the  thousands  of  unseasoned  troops  here  congregated, 
until  nearly  half  the  army  was  laid  up,  in  poorly  pro- 
vided hospitals,  and  the  mortality  from  sickness  became 
very  large.  Nearly  every  house  in  all  this  sparsely  set- 
tled country  was  converted  into  a  hospital,  and  hospital 
tents,  filled  with  sick  men,  were  pitched  all  along  the 
roads  to  the  rear  of  the  armies.  Supply  trains  could  not 
reach  the  camps,  and  so  for  weeks  the  army  was  on*short 
and  poor  rations,  and  the  men,  many  of  them  from  cities 
and  towns,  and  most  of  them  unused  to  exposure  and 
accustomed  to  all  the  comforts  of  good  homes,  were  here 
forced  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  more  trying  than  that  of 
constant  fighting;  but  they  bore  all  this  with  uncom- 
plaining courage,  wondering  why  they  were  not  led 
to  action  when  they  could  see,  from  their  camps,  those 
of  the  enemy  but  a  day's  march  away.  On  the  ist  of 
September  the  weather  conditions  changed,  and  the  dry 
and  hot  weather  of  the  early  autumn  succeeded,  with 
storms  at  intervals,  but  the  roads  became  drier  so  the 
army  could  be  concentrated  and  suppUes  for  a  few  days 
ahead  be  gathered  at  the  camps. 

The  topographical  engineer  of  the  army,  Capt.  Jed 
Hotchkiss,  having  completed  a  detailed  map  of  Tygart's 
valley,  from  Valley  mountain  to  Huttonsville,  and  other 
arrangements  perfected,  Loring  at  last  yielded  to  Lee's 
urgency  for  an  advance,  and  on  the  8th  of  September 
issued  confidential  orders  for  a  simultaneous  movement 
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by  the  Huntersville  line  on  the  enemy's  camp  at  Elk- 
water,  some  1 6  miles  in  front  of  Valley  mountain,  and  by 
the  Monterey  line  on  that  on  Cheat  mountain,  some  12 
miles  from  the  Confederate  camp  on  Greenbrier  river. 
The  two  Federal  camps  were  about  7  miles  apart  by  a 
bridle  path,  and  17  miles  by  the  circuitous  turnpike  roads. 

Before  divulging  his  plan  of  campaign.  General  Loring 
(doubtless  by  Sie  advice  of  General  Lee,  who  knew  the 
advantages  of  organization),  on  the  8th  of  September 
issued  general  orders  No.  10,  brigading  the  army  of  the 
Northwest  as  follows :  The  First  brigade,  under  Brig.  - 
Gen.  H.  R.  Jackson,  to  consist  pf  the  Twelfth  Georgpia, 
Third  Arkansas,  Thirty-first  and  Fifty-second  Virginia, 
the  Ninth  Virginia  battalion,  the  Danville,  Va.,  artillery, 
and  Jackson,  Va.,  cavalry;  the  Second  brigade,  under 
Brig. -Gen.  S.  R.  Anderson,  to  consist  of  the  First,  Sev- 
enth and  Fourteenth  Tennessee,  Hampden  artillery 
and  Alexander's  cavalry;  the  Third  brigade,  under 
Brig. -Gen.  D.  S.  Donelson,  to  consist  of  the  Eighth 
and  Sixteenth  Tennessee,  the  First  and  Fourteenth 
Georgia,  and  the  Greenbrier,  Va.,  cavalry;  the  Fourth 
brig£^e,  under  Col.  William  Gilham,  to  consist  of  the 
Twenty-first  Virginia,  Sixth  North  Carolina,  First  bat- 
talion of  Confederate  States  provisional  army,  and 
the  Troup  artillery;  the  Fifth  brigade,  under  Col. 
William  B.  Taliaferro,  to  consist  of  the  Twenty-third, 
Twenty-fifth,  Thirty-seventh  and  Forty-fourth  Virginia, 
and  Rice's  and  the  Lee  Virginia  batteries;  the  Sixth 
brigade,  under  Col.  T.  S.  Burfa,  to  consist  of  the  Forty- 
second  and  Forty-eighth  Virginia  and  Lee's  Virginia 
cavalry.  A  section  of  the  Hampden  artillery  was 
assigned  to  the  Third  brigade,  and  one  from  the 
Troup  artillery  to  the  Sixth  brigade,  for  field  service. 
Of  tiiese  six  brigades,  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and 
Sixth  formed  the  Himtersville  division,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  General  Loring;  while  the  First 
and  Fifth  formed  the  Monterey  division,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Gen.  H.  R.  Jackson,  the  command  of 
his  own  brigade  devolving  on  Col.  Albert  Rust,  of  the 
Third  Arkansas. 

The  Federal  force  in  front  of  Loring  at  this  time  was 
the  •*  First  brigade  of  the  army  of  Occupation  of  West 
Virginia,"  commanded  by  Brig. -Gen.  Joseph  J.  Rey- 
nolds, with   headquarters   at    Elkwater.       The   official 
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returns  for  October,  1861,  give  this  brigade,  pres- 
ent for  duty,  377  officers,  10,421  men,  and  26  pieces 
of  artillery,  stationed  at  Beverly,  Elkwater  and  Cheat 
mountain.  There  are  no  official  returns  of  the  Confed- 
erate strength.  Long,  who  was  in  a  position  to  know,  in 
his  Memoirs  of  R.  E.  Lee,  states  that  Loring's  force  was 
6,000  and  Jackson's  5,000;  and  that  Reynolds  hkd  2,000 
in  front  of  Jackson  and  5,000  in  front  of  Loring.  So  the 
opposing  armies  were  about  equal  in  strength,  were  both 
led  by  old  army  officers,  and  composed  of  the  choice  men 
of  each  nation.  The  Federals  had  the  great  advantage 
of  fighting  from  behind  well-located  and  properly-con- 
structed  fortifications,  and  were  in  comfortable  camps. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  General  Lee  communicated, 
confidentially,  his  plan  of  campaign  for  the  capture  of  the 
Federal  positions  in  his  front,  to  begin  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember nth  and  be  carried  into  eflEect  by  assault  on  the 
Cheat  mountain  fortress  and  attack  on  Elkwater  camp 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  General  Rejmolds'  head- 
quarters and  most  of  his  force  were  at  Elkwater,  2, 200 
feet  above  tide,  11  miles  due  north  from  Loring's 
headquarters  and  the  camp  of  the  larger  part  of  his  force, 
at  Valley  mountain.  It  was  8  miles  due  east  from  the 
Elkwater  camp  to  that  on  Cheat  mountain,  and  about 
the  same  distance  by  a  very  direct  bridle  path,  for  most 
of  the  way;  but  it  was  17  miles  between  the  two  by  turn- 
pike roads  to  the  rear  by  way  of  Huttonsville.  From 
Loring's  camp  at  Valley  mountain,  3,500  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  it  was  15  miles  northeast,  in  a  direct  line  across 
numerous  ridges  of  the  densely  forested  Cheat  mountain 
chain,  to  Jackson's  camp  on  the  Greenbrier,  3,000  feet 
above  tide,  on  the  Monterey  line.  By  the  nearest  wagon 
road  between  the  two  wings  of  the  Confederate  army  it 
was  nearly  30  miles,  by  the  rear,  toward  Huntersville; 
and  by  the  shortest  line  of  communication,  by  bridle 
paths,  it  was  fully  20  miles  between  the  two  camps.  A 
single  road,  the  Staunton  and  Parkersburg  turnpike,  led 
from  Jackson's  camp  some  14  miles  westward  to  the  Fed- 
eral camp  on  Cheat  mountain.  Two  good  roads  led  from 
the  front  of  Loring's  camp  to  the  Federal  intrenched 
camp  at  Elkwater.  One  of  these,  the  turnpike  to  Hut- 
tonsville, followed  the  Tygart  valley  river;  the  other, 
after  crossing  a  divide  to  the  westward,  led  down  the  Elk- 
water branch  of  Valley  river  to  the  Federal  camp  at  its 
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mouth.  By  connected  farm  roads  and  bridle  paths,  there 
was  a  continuous  route  for  infantry  along  or  near  a  bench 
of  fertile  limestone  land  that  shouldered  out  from  the 
western  side  of  the  western  Cheat  mountain,  by  which, 
unobserved,  the  turnpike  road  from  Monterey  to  Hut' 
tonsville  could  be  reached  on  the  top  of  that  mountain^ 
and  communication  cut  between  the  two  wings  of  the 
Federal  army,  some  3  miles  west  of  the  Cheat  mount- 
ain fortress.  These  several  ways  of  approach  regulated 
the  Confederate  plan  for  a  simultaneous  attack. 

Lee's  first  objective  was  the  capture  of  the  Federal  gar- 
rison on  the  middle  Cheat  mountain,  some  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  To  effect  this,  Jackson  was  ordered 
to  march  an  assaulting  column  of  at  least  2,000  men  un- 
der CoL  Albert  Rust,  of  the  Third  Arkansas  (who  had 
asked  to  lead  it,  after  an  examination  of  the  position),  on 
the  night  of  the  nth,  along  the  turnpike  to  the  first  top 
of  Cheat  or  Back  Alleghany  mountain,  and  then,  at  Sla- 
ven's  cabin,  turn  to  the  left,  bv  paths  and  through  the 
forest  and  across  the  Main  or  Shaver  fork  of  Cheat  river, 
so  as  to  turn  the  right  of  the  Federal  position  and  attack 
it,  if  possible,  by  surprise,  and  carry  it  by  assault  at 
dawn  of  the  12th.  Jackson  in  person,  with  the  remain- 
der of  his  command,  except  a  guard  left  at  his  camp,  was 
to  follow  Rust,  during  the  night  of  the  nth,  and  after 
the  latter  had  left  the  turnpike  to  continue  along  that  to 
the  front  of  the  Federal  position,  and  be  ready  to  make 
a  demonstration  or  join  in  the  attack  when  Rust  should 
make  his  assault  on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  If  the 
assault  should  be  successful,  Jackson  was  to  leave  a  force 
to  hold  the  captured  redoubt,  and,  with  the  remainder  of 
his  army,  press  on  to  join  in  the  attack  on  the  left  rear  of 
the  Elkwater  position.  The  men  were  all  to  be  provided 
with  strips  of  white  cotton  cloth,  to  be  fastened  on  the 
arm  as  badges,  so  they  could  recognize  and  not  fire  on 
each  other  when  the  attacking  columns  converged  in  co- 
operation. 

The  co-operating  force  under  Loring  was  also  to  move 
on  the  nth.  Gener^  Anderson,  with  his  brigade  in  light 
marching  order,  was  to  march  along  the  byways  and 
bridle  paths  on  the  western  slope  of  Cheat  mountain, 
carefully  concealing  his  movements,  during  that  day  and 
the  following  night,  so  as  to  get  possession  of  the  turn- 
pike, on  the  western  top  of  Cheat  mountain,  at  about 
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dayKght  of  the  1 2th,  cnt  the  telegraph  wire  connecting 
the  Federal  camps,  break  the  line  of  communication, 
and  so  dispose  of  his  men  as  to  keep  back  reinforce- 
ments from  the  Elkwater  camp;  guard  against  attack 
from  the  fort,  and  aid  in  the  assault  of  Rust's  column,  if 
necessary,  on  the  Cheat  mountain  stronghold.  He  was 
especially  charged  to  so  regulate  and  conceal  his  move- 
ments as  not  to  interfere  with  the  surprise  of  the  enemy 
by  Colonel  Rust,  with  whose  left  he  would  seek  connec- 
tion. His  route,  20  or  more  miles  in  length,  was  a  diffi- 
cult one,  but  he  was  well  guided  by  Dr.  Butcher,  a  loyal 
practicing  physician,  who  knew  that  region  well.  His 
home  was  at  Huttonsville,  and  he  had  retired  with  the 
Confederate  forces  after  the  battle  of  Rich  Mountain. 

General  Donelson,  with  his  brigade,  was  to  advance  by 
b3rways  along  the  eastern  side  of  Tygart's  valley  and  the 
foot  of  Cheat  mountain,  seizing  the  paths  and  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  turnpike  from  that  direction,  and  driving  back 
any  endeavor  of  the  enemy  to  retard  the  advance  of  the 
center  along  the  turnpike.  Such  of  the  artillery  as  could 
not  be  used  on  the  flanks  was  to  follow  the  turnpike,  sup- 
ported by  Munford's  battalion  and  followed  by  part  of 
Gilham's  brigade.  The  brigade  of  Colonel  Burks  was  to 
march  across  to  the  Elkwater  road  and  follow  that,  as  the 
left  wing  of  the  advance,  guarding  that  flank,  having 
Lee's  cavalry  on  its  flank  and  rear  and  ready  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  enemy's  outposts  if  opportunity  should 
oflEer.  The  supply  trains  were  to  follow  along  the  main 
road.  On  the  9th  General  Jackson  issued  orders  from 
Greenbrier  river  that  the  brigades  of  Rust  and  Fulkerson 
should  draw  four  days'  rations  of  salt  meat  and  hard 
bread;  similar  orders  were  issued  by  Loring. 

After  the  plan  of  campaign  had  been  adopted  and  the 

date  for  its  inception   been   fixed,  General  Lee  from 

** Headquarters  of  the  Forces,"  Valley  mountain,  W.  Va., 

September  9,   1861,  issued  the  following  stirring  special 

order: 

The  forward  movement  announced  to  the  army  of  the  Northwest 
in  special  orders,  No.  28,  from  its  headquarters,  of  this  date,  gives 
the  general  commanding  the  opportunity  of  exhorting  the  troops  to 
keep  steadily  in  view  the  great  prindptes  for  which  they  contend, 
and  to  manifest  to  the  world  theu*  determination  to  maintain  them. 
The  eyes  of  the  country  are  upon  you.  The  safety  of  your  homes 
and  the  lives  of  all  you  hold  'near  depend  upon  your  courage  and 
exertions.  Let  each  man  resolve  to  be  victorious,  and  that  the  right 
of  self-government,  liberty  and  peace  shall  in  him  find  a  defender. 
The  progress  of  this  army  must  be  forward. 
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On  the  9th,  General  Lee  wrote  ccmfidentially  to  Gen. 
John  R  Floyd,  commanding  the  army  of  the  Kanawha: 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  place  this  column  in  marching 
oonditioiL  Although  the  roads  are  contiiiiioiis  trades  of  mod,  in 
iHoch  the  wagons  pltmge  to  their  axles,  I  hope  the  forces  can  be 
united,  with  a  mw  da^rs'  supply  of  provisions,  so  as  to  move  forward 
on  Thursday,  the  12th  instant  I  therefore  advise  you  of  the  probabU- 
ity  that  on  your  part  you  may  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
and  if  ckcumstances  render  it  advisabk,  to  act  on  your  side. 

On  the  8th,  Reynolds  sent  a  strong  detachment  to  recon- 
noiter  Loring's  front  and  learn  what  was  going  on  in  his 
camp.  In  the  early  morning  of  the  9th  these  enconnt- 
ered  Loring's  pickets,  4  miles  in  his  front  at  Mar- 
shall's store,  in  a  lively  skirmish,  in  which  several  were 
killed  on  both  sides.  The  Federals  then  retired  to  Con- 
rad's store,  where  a  large  advance  guard  was  established. 

On  the  morning  of  the  nth,  Lee's  forward  movement 
began  by  the  successive  mardiing  of  Loring's  four  col- 
nnms,  as  provided  in  the  plan  of  attack.  The  central 
column,  that  moving  down  by  the  Huttonsville  turn- 
pike, which  Lee  and  Loring  accompanied,  routed  the 
Federal  outpost  at  Conrad's  store,  some  8  miles  in  fi^nt 
The  Federal  pickets  fell  back  toward  Elkwater,  contend- 
ing all  the  way  with  Loring's  advance. 

Jackson's  men  marched  that  night,  and  all  the  prelimi- 
nary movements  of  the  campaign  were  promptly  and 
admirably  executed,  notwithstanding  the  rough  topogra- 
phy and  other  difficulties  of  the  various  lines  of  march 
and  the  cold  and  heavy  rain  that  began  during  the  night, 
which  not  only  increased  the  darkness,  in  the  remarka- 
bly dense  forest  through  which  Rust  had  to  make  his 
way,  but  swelled  the  cold  waters  of  the  many  tributaries 
of  Cheat  river,  and  that  river  itself,  which  his  column 
had  to  cross  and  even  to  march  in.  Each  of  the  co-oper- 
ating commands  was  at  its  api)ointed  place  before  the 
dawn  of  September  12  th,  and  the  enemy  had  not  discov- 
ered their  movements.  Grenerals  Lee  and  Loring,  with 
the  brigades  of  Gilham  and  Burks  and  the  artillery  and 
cavalry,  were  in  the  near  front  and  on  the  right  of  the 
Elkwater  camp;  Donelson  had  gained  its  left  and  left 
rear,  capturing  a  regiment  there  on  picket  guarding  that 
flank  and  the  way  to  Cheat  mountain;  Anderson  was  on 
the  turnpike,  on  the  western  top  of  Cheat,  had  cut  the 
telegraph,  and  was  in  position  to  block  the  coming  of 
reinforcements  from  Bfkwater,  or  an  attack  from  the 

VaU 
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Cheat  mountain  fort;  Rust  had  overcome  the  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  of  his  march  through  the  for- 
est, which  his  men  had  courageously  endured,  and  had 
his  command  in  front  of  the  right  of  the  Cheat  mountain 
fortress,  on  the  same  ridge,  and  in  the  road  in  its  rear, 
and  was  ready  for  the  assault ;  while  Jackson  was  in  posi- 
tion near  Cheat  river,  in  the  immediate  front  of  the 
frowning  redoubts.  AH  were  anxiously  awaiting  the 
opening  of  the  fire  of  Rust's  assault  as  the  signal  for  a 
general  attack,  but  the  dawn  came  and  passed,  and  no 
sound  was  heard  from  Cheat  moimtain. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  1 2th,  Col.  Nathan  Kimball, 
of  the  Fourteenth  Indiana,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Federals  on  Cheat  moimtain,  started  a  supply  wagon 
train  toward  the  Elkwater  camp.  About  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  his  camp,  that  train  was  attacked  by  the 
left  of  Rust's  command,  which  had  gained  his  rear.  In- 
formed of  this,  Kimball  at  once  took  two  companies  to 
drive  away  the  attacking  party,  supposing  it  to  be  merely 
a  scout.  He  deployed  his  men  as  skirmishers,  and  they 
advanced  and  developed  the  presence  of  Rust  in  force. 
Kimball  claims  that  his  force,  by  a  vigorous  fire,  drove 
away  the  Confederates,  who  **  threw  aside  guns,  clothing 
and  everything  that  impeded  their  progress."  At  the 
same  time  Kimball  sent  forward  a  strong  detail  to  open 
the  way  to  his  picket  on  the  path  leading  to  Elkwater, 
which,  without  his  knowing  it,  had  been  cut  oflE  by 
Anderson.  This  detail  met  Anderson's  force,  on  the 
western  Cheat  mountain,  nearly  3  miles  from  the  Fed- 
eral camp  and  joined  in  an  engagement  which,  Kimball 
claims,  drove  the  Confederates  back,  aided  by  the  picket 
which  had  been  cut  off  but  now  came  up  and  attacked 
Anderson's  rear. 

At  this  juncture  Kimball  was  informed  that  the  Con- 
federates were  in  his  front,  to  the  east  of  his  camp,  and 
had  captured  a  picket  of  35  men ;  and  that  his  two  com- 
panies that  had  attacked  Rust's  left  were  driving  him  to 
the  Federal  right  flank.  Kimball  then  advanced  a  strong 
force  from  his  front  to  move  up  Cheat  river  and  fall  on 
Rust's  right,  2  miles  above  the  bridge,  which  he  says 
forced  Rust  to  retreat.  Kimball  claimed  that  he  was 
attacked  by  nearly  5,500  men,  which  he  engaged  and  re- 
pulsed with  less  than  300.  His  report  of  the  14th  con- 
cludes:    **I  think  my  men  have  done  wonders,  and  ask 
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God  to  bless  them.  The  woods  are  literally  covered  with 
the  baggage,  coats  and  haversacks  of  the  enemy.  Though 
almost  naked,  my  command  is  ready  to  move  forward. " 
Reynolds,  who  had  been  taken  by  surprise  by  Lee's  ad- 
vance, says  in  his  official  report:  **So  matters  rested  at 
dark  on  the  12th,  with  heavy  forces  in  front  and  in  plain 
sight  of  both  posts,  communication  cut  off,  and  the  supply 
train  for  the  mountains  loaded  with  provisions  that  were 
needed. " 

Colonel  Rust,  at  10  p.  m.  of  September  13th,  wrote  to 
General  Loring  from  Camp  Bartow,  to  which  he  had 
returned,  in  obedience  to  undated  instructions  from  Gen. 
H.  R.  Jackson,  which  read: 

Dear  Colonel:  Return  into  camp  with  your  command.  So  soon 
as  you  arrive,  address  a  letter  to  Greneral  Loring,  explaining  the  fail- 
ure and  the  reasons  of  it  Show  this  to  Captain  Neill,  quartermaster, 
and  let  him  at  once  furnish  an  express  ready  to  take  your  letter  by 
^e  near  route.  If  possible,  get  the  postmaster,  Mr.  Arbogast,  to  go, 
and  go  rapidly  and  at  once.  Say  in  your  letter  that  I  am  in  posses- 
sion of  the  first  summit  of  Cheat  mountain,  and  in  hopes  01  some- 
thing going  on  in  Tygart's  valley,  and  shall  retain  command  of  it 
until  I  receive  orders  from  headquarters.  It  may  bring  on  an 
engafi^ment,  but  I  am  prepared,  and  shall  whip  them  if  they  come. 

F.  S. — I  cannot  write  here.  Enclose  this  scrawl  in  your  own  letter. 
You  had  better  return  yourself  at  once  to  camp,  leaving  your  com- 
mand to  follow.  We  had  several  skirmishes  yesterday  and  IdUed 
several  of  the  enemy. 

It  appears,  from  this  letter,  that  General  Jackson  wrote 
it  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  after  hearing  from  Rust 
of  the  failure  of  his  movement;  that  Rust,  on  receipt  of 
it,  returned  to  his  old  camp,  followed  by  his  command, 
which  probably  reached  there  some  time  during  the 
night  of  the  13th.     Rust's  letter  to  Loring  reads: 

The  expedition  against  Cheat  mountain  failed.  My  command  con- 
sisted of  between  1,500  and  1,600  men.  €rot  there  at  the  appointed 
time,  notwithstanding  the  rain.  Seized  a  number  of  their  pickets 
and  scouts.  Learned  from  them  that  the  enemy  was  between  4,000  and 
5.000  strong,  and  they  reported  them  to  be  strongly  fortified.  Upon  a 
reconnoissance,  their  representations  were  fully  corroborated — a  fort 
or  block-house  on  the  point  or  elbow  of  the  road,  intrenchments  on 
the  south,  and  outside  of  the  intrenchments  and  all  around  up  to  the 
road  heavy  and  impassable  abatis,  if  enemy  were  not  behind  them. 
Colonel  Barton,  my  lieutenant-colonel  and  all  the  field  officers  de- 
clared it  would  be  madness  to  make  an  attack.  We  learned  from 
the  prisoners  they  were  aware  of  your  movements,  and  had  been  tele- 
eraphed  for  reintorcements,  and  I  heard  three  pieces  of  artillery  pass 
down  toward  your  encampment  while  we  were  seeking  to  make  an 
assault  upon  them. 

I  took  the  assistant  commissary,  and  for  one  regiment  I  found 
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upon  bis  person  a  requisition  for  990  rations;  also  a  letter  indicatinfir 
thev  had  very  little  subsistence.  I  brought  only  one  prisoner  bac£ 
with  me.  The  cowardice  of  the  ^uard  (not  Arkansan)  permitted 
the  others  to  escape.  Spies  had  evidently  communicated  our  move- 
ments to  the  enemy.  The  fort  was  completed,  as  reported  by  the 
different  prisoners  examined  s^arately,  and  another  in  process  of 
construction.  We  got  near  enough  to  see  the  enemy  in  the  trenches 
beyond  the  abatis.  The  most  of  my  command  belmved  admirably. 
Some  I  would  prefer  to  be  without  upon  any  expedition. 

General  Jackson  requests  me  to  say  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the 
first  summit  of  Cheat  mountain,  and  hopes  you  are  domg  something 
in  Tygart*s  valley,  and  will  retain  oommand  of  it  until  he  receives 
orders  from  your  quarters.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  occupying  that  mountain.  It  will  take  a  heavy  force 
to  take  the  pass,  and  at  a  hecvy  loss.  I  knew  the  enemy  had  four 
times  mv  force;  but  for  the  ab  /is  we  would  have  made  tne  assault 
We  could  not  get  to  them  to  make  it.  The  ^neral  says  in  his  note 
to  me,  his  occupying  Cheat  mountain  may  bring  on  an  engagement, 
but  he  is  prepared,  and  will  whip  them  if  they  come.  I  see  from  the 
postscript  that  he  requests  his  note  to  me  to  be  enclosed  to  you. 
I  can  only  say  that  all  human  power  could  do  toward  success  in  my 
expedition  failed  of  success.    The  taking  of  the  picket  looked  like  a 

grovidential  interposition.    I  took  the  first  one  myself,  being  at  the 
ead  of  the  column  when  I  got  to  the  road. 

General  Lee  held  his  positions  in  Tygart's  valley  on  the 
12th  and  13th  and  during  a  portion  of  the  14th,  awaiting 
information  from  Rust,  which  he  received  through  the 
preceding  letter,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  after  which 
he  issued  the  following  special  order: 

Camp  <m  Valley  River,  Va.,  September  14,  1861. 
The  forced  reconnoissanoe  of  the  enemy's  positions,  both  at  Cheat 
mountain  pass  and  on  Valley  river,  having  been  completed,  and  the 
character  of  the  natural  approaches  and  the  nature  of  the  artificial 
defenses  exposed,  the  army  of  the  Northwest  will  resume  its  former 
position  at  such  time  and  m  such  manner  as  General  Loring  shall 
direct,  and  continue  its  preparations  for  further  operations.  The 
commanding  generid  experienced  much  gratification  at  the  cheerful- 
ness and  alacrity  displayed  by  the  troops  in  this  arduous  operation. 
The  promptitude  with  which  tney  surmounted  every  difficulty,  driv^ 
ing  m  and  capturing  the  enemy's  pickets  on  the  fronts  examined 
and  exhibiting  that  readiness  for  aUack,  gives  assurance  of  victory 
when  a  fit  opportunity  offers. 

R.  B.  Lbb,  General  Commanding. 

Gen.  A.  L.  Long,  in  his  Memoirs,  referring  to  Colonel 
Rust's  attack  of  September  12th,  writes: 

It  was  anxiously  expected  from  early  dawn  throughout  the  day. 
On  every  side  was  continuously  heard,  "What  has  become  of  Rustf" 
"Why  don't  he  attack?"  "Rust  must  have  lost  his  way!"  The 
Tennesseeans  under  Anderson  became  so  impatient  that  they  re- 
quested to  be  led  to  the  attack  without  waiting  for  Rust  But  Ander- 
son thought  that  he  must  be  governed  by  ue  letter  of  his  instruc- 
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lions,  and  d^ined  granting  the  reauest  of  his  men.  .  .  .  Anderson 
and  Donelson,  finding  that  their  situation  was  becoming  critical, 
being  liable  to  discovery  and  being  between  two  superior  forces, 
rejoined  Loring  on  the  isth. 

Colonel  Rust's  letter  to  General  Loring  plainly  shows 
(notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  himself,  after  an 
examination  of  the  Federal  position  on  Cheat  mountain, 
advised  General  Lee  to  make  the  attack,  as  planned,  and 
had  requested,  as  a  personal  favor,  that  he  might  lead  it 
with  his  own  regiment  and  such  other  troops  as  might  be 
assigned  to  himj  that  his  courage  failed  him  when  he 
came  in  sight  oi  the  fortifications  on  Cheat  mountain, 
and  that  he,  tmwisely,  **took  counsel  of  his  fears"  by  giv- 
ing heed  to  the  exaggerated  statements  of  the  Federal 
prisoners,  and  did  not  even  make  an  effort  to  attack,  or  an 
attempt  to  carry  the  position  by  assault  He  makes  no  men- 
tion of  having  gained  the  road  in  the  rear  of  the  Federal 
position,  or  of  having  had  an  engagement  there,  as  Colonel 
Kimball  reports,  which  first  revealed  his  presence.  The 
meager  Federal  reports  clearly  indicate  that  his  move- 
ment had  not  been  discovered;  that  his  presence  was  a 
complete  surprise,  and  that  if  he  had  made  a  bold  assault 
at  the  appointed  time,  he  would,  undoubtedly,  have 
captured  the  Federal  stronghold,  and  that  the  combined 
attack  that  would  then  have  been  made  on  the  Elkwater 
camp  would  have  completely  routed  the  rest  of  the  Federal 
army  and  given  to  General  Lee's  able  plan  of  campaign 
a  great  victory — one  that  would  have  yielded  most  im- 
portant results  in  northwestern  Virginia,  changed  the 
condition  of  State  affairs  in  that  direction,  and  had  a 
most  important  bearing  upon  subsequent  military  oper- 
ations. The  very  men  then  led  by  Rust,  later  on  assaulted 
and  captured  far  more  formidable  works. 

After  issuing  his  special  order  of  September  14th,  Gen- 
eral Lee  returned  to  Valley  mountain,  and  the  two  wings 
of  the  army  of  the  Northwest  returned  to  their  previous 
encampments.  Although  deeply  mortified  at  the  failure 
of  his  campaign.  General  Lee  did  not  complain  of  those 
who  were  the  cause  of  it ;  then,  as  afterward,  when  cam- 
paigns upon  a  grander  scale  were  partial  failures,  he 
either  said  nothing,  or  assumed  that  he  himself  -v^ras 
responsible  for  results. 

Prom  Valley  mountain,  on  the  1 7th  of  September,  he 
wrote  to  Governor  Letcher : 
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I  was  very  saoguine  of  taking  the  enemy's  works  on  last  Thurs- 
day morning.  I  had  considered  the  subject  well.  With  ereat 
effort  the  troops  intended  for  the  surprise  had  reached  their  desti- 
nation, having  traversed  20  miles  of  steep,  rugged  mountain  paths, 
and  the  last  day  through  a  terrible  storm,  which  lasted  ^1  night  and 
in  which  they  had  to  stand  drenched  to  the  skin  in  the  ccnd  rain. 
Still,  their  spirits  were  good.  When  the  morning  broke,  I  could  see 
the  enemy's  tents  on  VaUey  river  at  the  point  on  the  HuttonsviUe 
road  just  below  me.  It  was  a  tempting  sight.  We  waited  for  the 
attack  on  Cheat  mountain,  which  was  to  be  the  signal,  till  zo  a.  m. ; 
the  men  (Federals)  were  cleaning  their  unserviceable  arms.  But 
the  si^^nal  did  not  come.  All  chance  for  surprise  was  gone.  The 
provisions  of  the  men  had  been  destroyed  the  preceding  day  by  the 
storm.  They  had  nothing  to  eat  that  morning,  could  not  hold  out 
another  day,  and  were  obliged  to  be  withdrawn.  The  party  sent  to 
Cheat  mountain  to  take  that  in  the  rear  had  also  to  be  withdrawn. 
The  attack  to  come  off  from  the  east  side  failed  from  the  difficulties 
of  the  way ;  the  op^rtunity  was  lost  and  our  plan  discovered.  It  is 
a  grievous  disappomtment  to  me,  I  assure  you.  But  for  the  rain- 
storm I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  succeeded.  This, 
Governor,  is  for  your  own  eye.  Please  do  not  speak  of  it;  we  must 
try  again. 

Our  greatest  loss  is  the  death  of  my  dear  friend.  Colonel  Washing- 
ton. He  and  my  son  were  reconnoitering  the  front  of  the  enemy. 
They  came  unawares  upon  a  concealed  party,  who  fired  upon  them 
within  20  yards,  and  the  colonel  fell  pierced  by  three  balls.  My 
son's  horse  received  three  shots,  but  he  escaped  on  the  colonel  s 
horse.  His  zeal  for  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  car- 
ried him,  I  fear,  too  far. 

We  took  some  70  prisoners  and  killed  some  25  or  30  of  the  enemy. 
Our  loss  was  small  besides  what  I  have  mentioned.  Our  present 
difficulty  is  the  roads.  It  has  been  raining  in  these  mountains  about 
six  weeks.  It  is  impossible  to  get  along.  It  is  that  which  has  par- 
alyzed all  our  efforts. 

This  **forced  reconnoissance"  made  known  to  General 
Lee  that  only  Reynolds*  brigade  was  in  Loring's  front, 
and  that  Rosecrans  had  stolen  away  with  the  larger  part 
of  his  command.  When  he  returned  to  Valley  mountain, 
on  the  15th  of  September,  he  had  report  from  Floyd  of 
the  engagement  at  Camifax  Ferry,  on  the  loth,  and  learn- 
ed what  had  become  of  Rosecrans.  Apprehensive  that 
the  bickerings  of  Floyd  and  Wise  on  the  Kanawha  line 
would  lead  to  further  disasters,  now  that  Rosecrans  had 
added  his  force  to  that  of  Cox,  Lee  left  Valley  mountain, 
about  the  19th,  and  hastened  to  that  line  by  way  of  Mar- 
linton  and  Lewisburg. 

On  the  14th,  Loring  made  demonstrations  on  Reynolds 
at  Elkwater,  then,  late  in  the  day,  retired  to  Conrad's  at 
Valley  Head,  where  he  halted  during  the  15th,  hoping 
that  the  enemy  would  follow  and  attack  him.     As  he  did 
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not  come,  Loring  marched  late  that  night  toward  his  old 
camp  at  Valley  mountain,  which  he  reached  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  i6th.  Jackson  remained  in  front  of  the 
Cheat  mountain  redoubt  on  the  14th  and  15  th,  threaten- 
ing to  attack,  especially  on  the  15th,  when  he  made  a 
demonstration  on  the  Federal  left ;  after  which,  at  night, 
he  returned  to  his  Greenbrier  river  camp. 

Shortly  after  General  Lee  left  Valley  mountain  he  sent 
back  orders  to  Loring  to  send  reinforcements  to  Floyd. 
Loring  was  very  ill,  and  the  doctor  would  not  allow  him 
to  be  disturbed.  A  council  of  brigade  and  regimental 
commanders  was  called,  that  decided  that  the  army 
should  march  at  once  for  the  relief  of  Floyd,  leaving 
Gilham's  brigade  to  cover  the  movement  and  take  care 
of  the  1,500  sick  that  were  then  in  and  near  the  camp. 
The  march  began  promptly,  and  Gilham  addressed  him- 
self to  the  hard  task  of  removing  the  sick,  the  stores  and 
his  brigade  equipage  to  Huntersville  over  nearly  impass- 
able roads.  The  division  quartermaster  failed  to  furnish 
sufficient  transportation  before  the  Federals  appeared, 
the  last  of  September,  in  full  force,  in  his  front  and  drove 
in  his  pickets.  He  made  dispositions  to  repel  an  attack 
during  a  torrent-like  downpour  of  rain.  Early  the  next 
morning  Gilham  retired  from  Valley  mountain  toward 
Huntersville,  taking  his  remaining  sick  and  such  stores 
as  he  had  transportation  for  and  destroying  the  remain- 
der.    The  Federals  did  not  follow. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  larger  part  of  the  army  of 
the  Northwest  to  the  Kanawha  line,  the  opposing  forces 
on  the  Staunton-Beverly  line  remained  quiet,  mainly 
because  of  the  condition  ol  th^  almost  impassable  roads 
and  of  the  constant  rains;  the  Federal  forces  in  their 
Cheat  mountain  and  Elkwater  fortifications,  and  at  Hut- 
tonsville  and  Beverly  on  their  line  of  communication 
toward  Grafton ;  and  the  Monterey  division  of  the  Con- 
federate forces  at  Camp  Bartow,  on  the  Staunton  and 
Parkersburg  turnpike,  in  the  valley  of  the  Greenbrier, 
12  miles  east  from  the  Federal  fortress  on  Cheat 
mountain,  and  on  the  Huntersville  and  Beverly  line  at 
Valley  mountain,  with  detachments  on  the  road  to  its 
base  of  supplies  at  Millboro  depot. 

The  portion  of  the  army  of  the  Northwest  left  on  the 
line  leading  to  Beverly  was  in  command  of  Brig. -Gen. 
Henry  R,  Jackson,  with  headquarters  at  Camp  Bartow. 
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The  force  at  tiiat  camp  consisted  of  the  Third  Arkansas, 
the  First  and  Twelfth  Georgia,  the  Twenty-third,  Thirty- 
first  and  Forty-fourth  Virginia  regiments,  the  Twenty- 
fifth  and  Ninth  Virginia  battalions,  the  Virginia  batteries 
of  Shnmaker  and  Anderson,  and  Sterrett's  Churchville, 
Va.,  cavalry;  while  in  its  rear,  near  the  simimit  of 
Alleghany  mountain,  guarding  its  flank  and  line  of  com- 
munication to  Statmton,  was  the  Fifty-second  Virginia, 
under  Col.  John  B.  Baldwin.  The  morning  report  of 
October  2d  showed  that  this  command  had  about  1,800 
men  for  duty.  The  left  of  General  Jackson's  command, 
on  the  Huntersville  and  Beverly  line,  was  composed  of 
the  Twenty-first  Virginia,  under  Col.  William  Gilham, 
located  at  Valley  mountain  and  guarding  that  approach 
to  Huntersville,  with  the  Thirty-seventh  Virginia,  under 
Col.  S.  V.  Fulkerson,  in  his  rear  guarding  the  line  of 
communication  to  Millboro  depot  andJackson*s  left  flank. 
At  midnight  of  October  ad,  Brig.-CJen.  J.  T.  Reynolds, 
with  5,000  Federal  troops  of  all  arms,  marched  from  his 
Cheat  mountain  fortress  along  the  Staunton  and  Parkers- 
bum  turnpike  to  make,  as  the  Federal  commander 
reports,  an  armed  reconnoissance  of  the  enemy's 
position  on  Greenbrier  river  12  miles  in  advance." 
His  force  was  composed  of  nine  regiments  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  infantry,  two  and  a  half  batteries  of  artillery,  and 
three  companies  of  cavalry,  all  with  four  days'  cooked 
rations  in  their  haversacks.  The  numbers  of  the  attack- 
ing column  and  the  provision  of  raticms  indicate,  very 
clearly,  that  the  object  in  view  was  more  than  a  mere 
reconnoissance.  The  leader  was  doubtless  fully  informed 
as  to  the  numbers  and  disposition  of  the  opposing  Con- 
federate forces,  and  knew  that  a  large  portion  of  the  army 
of  the  Northwest  had  been  withdrawn  to  the  Kanawha 
line.  It  was,  evidently,  his  intention  to  attempt  to 
drive  the  Confederates  from  Camp  Bartow  and  pursue 
them  toward  Staunton,  and  thus  secure  for  himself  an 
advanced  position  for  better  winter  quarters,  either  on 
Alleghany  mountain  or  farther  to  the  east,  and  get  in 
more  direct  communication  with  the  Federal  force  m  the 
valley  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac;  or,  having 
driven  the  Confederates  from  their  partially  constructed 
works  and  which  they  were  actively  engaged  in  com- 
pleting, to  move  down  the  Greenbrier  and  fall  upon  the 
rear  of  Fulkerson  and  Gilham,  on  the  Huntersville  line, 
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and  so  open  that  route  for  an  advance  from  Tygart*s  val- 
ley to  threaten  the  Virginia  Central  railroad. 

About  daylight  of  the  3d,  the  Federid  advance,  a  whole 
regiment,  drove  in  the  Confederate  pickets  near  the 
eastern  foot  of  Cheat  mountain  and  followed  them  across 
the  valley  of  the  Greenbrier  to  within  a  mile  of  Camp 
Bartow,  where  it  encountered,  at  about  7am.,  the  grand 
guard  of  about  100  men,  under  CoL  Edward  Johnson,  of 
the  Twelfth  Georgia,  admirably  posted.  This  small 
force  stubbornly  resisted  and  held  the  Federals  in  check 
for  nearly  an  hour,  and  did  not  yield  its  position  until 
Reynolds  deployed  a  second  regiment  to  move  on  its 
right  flank  and  opened  six  guns  on  its  left;  it  then  with- 
drew, still  skirmishing,  in  good  order,  to  the  main  line. 
This  well-managed  skirmish,  the  opening  of  a  brilliant 
career  for  its  then  unknown  commander,  dampened  the 
ardor  of  the  Federal  advance,  but  encouraged  the  small 
Confederate  force  which  had  it  in  full  view  from  the  line 
of  its  intrenchments  on  the  foot  of  the  western  ^ope  of 
the  Alleghany  mountain,  and  aroused  their  enthusiasm 
as  they  repeatedly  cheered  its  successful  resistance. 

The  Confederate  intrenchments,  which  were  in  process 
of  construction  but  as  yet  very  incomplete,  fronted  the 
south  fork  of  the  Greenbrier,  on  each  side  of  the  Staun- 
ton and  Parkersburg  turnpike  as  that  descends  the  western 
slope  of  Alleghany  mountain  to  Yeager's,  a  wayside  inn 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  center  of  this  position 
was  held  by  the  brigade  of  Col.  William  B.  Taliaferro, 
consisting  of  his  Twenty-third  Virginia,  Col.  William  C. 
Scotfs  Forty.fourth  Virginia,  the  Twenty-fifth  Virginia 
battalion  under  Capt.  John  C.  Higginbotham,  and  Shu- 
maker's  battery  of  four  guns,  one  of  these  under  Rice. 
At  about  8  a.  m. ,  Reynolds  deployed  in  front  of  this  center 
a  large  body  of  infantry  with  two  batteries,  and  opened  on 
Taliaferro  with  a  vigorous  and  persistent  artillery  fire. 
As  this  produced  no  effect  except  to  draw  a  sharp  and 
well-directed  reply  from  Shumaker's  guns,  Reynolds,  at 
about  9 130,  moved  a  strong  column  from  the  woods,  in 
which  his  main  body  was  concealed,  to  turn  Jackson's 
left.  This  column  crossed^  the  narrow  valley  and  the 
shallow  South  Fork  and  a  saulted  the  Confederate  left, 
tmder  Colonel  Rust,  who  held  it  with  his  Third  Arkansas, 
Col.  William  L.  Jackson's  Thirty-first  Virginia,  the  Ninth 
Virginia  battalion  under  Capt   J.   A.   Robertson^  an4 
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Anderson's  two  field  guns.  These  met  the  assault  from 
their  intrenchments  along  the  road  leading  to  Green 
Bank,  and  drove  it  back  in  confusion  and  with  loss. 
Two  Federal  g^ns  opened  spitefully  upon  Rust  after  this, 
but  met  with  a  vigorous  response  from  Anderson. 

While  keeping  up  this  artillery  fire  upon  the  Confed- 
erate left  and  center,  Reynolds  organized  an  assault,  with 
the  larger  portion  of  his  command,  upon  the  Confederate 
right,  which  was  held  by  Col.  Edward  Johnson  with  his 
First  Georgia,  Col.  J.  N.  Ramsey's  Twelfth  Georgia, 
and  Capt.  F.  F.  Sterrett's  Churchville,  Va.,  cavalry. 
Watching  this  movement  as  it  defiled  along  the  edge  of 
the  woods  on  the  steep  hill  bordering  the  west  bank  of 
the  river,  in  his  front,  Jackson  directed  Johnson  to 
advance  the  Twelfth  Georgia  regiment  to  the  immediate 
bank  of  the  South  Fork,  to  reinforce  its  line  of  skirmish- 
ers which  was  engaged  in  a  desultory  fire  which  har- 
assed the  Federal  column  as  it  advanced ;  these  having 
the  advantage  of  position  opened  a  galling  fire  on  the 
enemy.  At  the  same  time  Shumaker  opened  two  of  his 
guns  on  the  woods,  through  which  the  Federal  column 
was  advancing,  with  such  eflfect,  as  General  Jackson 
reports,  **that  in  a  short  time  the  unmistakable  evidence 
of  their  rout  became  apparent.  Distinctly  could  their 
officers  be  heard,  with  words  of  mingled  command, 
remonstrance  and  entreaty,  attempting  to  rally  their  bat- 
talions into  line  and  to  bring  them  to  the  charge ;  but 
they  could  not  be  induced  to  reform  their  broken  ranks, 
nor  to  emerge  from  the  cover  of  the  woods  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  our  fire.  Rapidly  and  in  disorder  they  returned 
into  the  turnpike,  and  soon  thereafter  the  entire  force  of 
the  enemy— artillery,  infantry  and  cavalry — retreated  in 
confusion  along  the  road  and  adjacent  fields,  leaving 
behind  them,  at  diflferent  points,  numbers  of  their  killed, 
guns,  knapsacks,  canteens,  etc.  Among  other  trophies 
taken  was  a  stand  of  United  States  colors."  This 
engagement  lasted  from  7  in  the  morning  to  2 130  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Confederate  loss  was  6  HUed,  33 
wounded  and  13  missing;  an  aggregate  of  52.  The 
Federal  loss  was  8  killed  ancV36  wounded;  an  aggregate 
of  43.  Colonel  Baldwin  with  the  Fifty-second,  who  had 
been  ordered  from  the  rear,  came  up  with  his  command 
just  at  the  close  of  the  engagement 

General  Reynolds  says  in  his  report:  **We  disabled 
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three  of  the  enemy's  guns,  made  a  thorough  reconnois- 
sance,  and,  after  having  fully  and  successfully  accom- 
plished the  object  of  this  expedition,  retired  leisurely  and 
m  good  order  to  Cheat  mountain,  arriving  at  sundown, 
having  marched  24  miles  and  been  tmder  the  enemy's 
fire  four  hours.  The  enemy's  force  was  about  9,000, 
and  we  distinctly  saw  heavy  reinforcements  of  in- 
fantry and  artillery  arrive  while  we  were  in  front 
of  the  works. "  Reynolds  did  not  disable  any  of  the  Con- 
federate guns.  A  ball  stuck  in  one  of  them  so  it  could 
not  be  rammed  down,  and  that  was  retired.  Captain 
Shumaker  managed  his  guns  with  rare  skill.  They  were 
without  the  protection  of  epaulements,  so  he  constantly 
shifted  them  whenever  the  enemy  obtained  their  range 
and  when  he  could  employ  them  to  more  advantage  in 
firing  on  the  Federal  column,  as  his  guns  were  all  of 
short  range,  while  most  of  theirs  were  of  long  range. 

The  secretary  of  war,  under  date  of  October  12th, 
wrote  to  General  Jackson:  **I  congratulate  both  yourself 
and  the  ofl&cers  and  men  under  your  command  for  your 
brilliant  conduct  on  this  occasion  and  your  successful 
defense  of  the  important  position  held  by  you  against  a 
force  so  superior.  The  President  joins  me  in  the 
expression  of  the  satisfaction  we  both  feel  in  finding  our 
confidence  in  you  and  your  command  so  fully  justified. ' ' 

On  the  30th  of  September  the  Confederate  force  under 
Colonel  Gilham  evacuated  Valley  mountain,  and  on 
October  2d  took  position  on  Elk  mountain,  where  it 
remained  until  after  the  battle  of  Greenbrier  River. 
After  that  it  fell  back  to  Martin's  bottom  (now  Marlin- 
ton),  on  the  Greenbrier,  where  it  threw  up  fortifications 
ana  remained  until  late  in  November,  when  that  portion 
of  the  army  of  the  Northwest,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cavalry  left  at  Huntersville,  was  withdrawn  and  sent  to 
Winchester,  to  Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson,  who  had,  on  the  4th  of 
November,  assumed  command  of  the  Valley  district, 
which  embraced  Alleghany  mountain. 

On  the  2 1  St  of  November,  Gen.  H.  R.  Jackson  evacuated 
Camp  Bartow  and  retired  to  the  summit  of  Alleghany 
mountain,  leaving  only  cavalry  at  Camp  Bartow  to  scout 
the  enemy's  front  On  the  2 2d,  from  his  camp  on  the 
mountain,  General  Jackson  ordered  Col.  Edward  John- 
son, of  the  Twelfth  Georgia,  to  take  command  of  the  gar- 
rison on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  to  consist  of  the 
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Twelfth  Georgia,  the  Thirty-first,  Fifty-second  and 
Twenty-fifth  Virginia  regiments  and  the  Ninth  Virginia 
battalion,  Floumoy's  company  of  Virginia  cavalry,  and 
Anderson's  and  Miller's  Virginia  batteries,  and  at  once 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  command,  take  **the 
necessary  steps  to  insure  the  safety  and  comfort  of  his 
troops."  The  Forty-fourth  Virginia  and  a  section  of 
Rice's  battery,  located  on  the  road  to  Monterey,  were 
made  part  of  his  command.  Previous  to  that  time,  on 
the  1 8th  of  October,  General  Jackson  had  ordered  the 
construction  of  huts  on  the  top  of  Alleghany  mountain 
within  lines  of  fortification,  laid  out  under  the  direction 
of  Lieut -Col.  Seth  M.  Barton,  of  the  Third  Arkansas. 
These  were  gladly  occupied  by  Johnson's  men,  who  had 
been  suffering  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  The 
same  orders  directed  Col.  William  B.  Taliaferro  to  take 
command  at  MoQterey  with  the  First  Georgia,  the  Third 
Arkansas  and  the  Twenty-third  and  Thirty -seventh  Vir- 
ginia, with  cavalry  to  scout  down  the  branches  of  the 
Potomac  toward  Petersburg  and  Moorefield. 

At  about  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Confederate 
troops  to  Alleghany  mountain,  General  Reynolds  resigned 
the  command  of  the  Cheat  Mountain  district  of  the  Fed- 
eral army  to  Brig. -Gen.  R  H.  Milroy.  At  about  the 
same  time  General  Kelley  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  district,  and  with  a  Federal 
force  moved  up  the  South  Branch  valley  and  took  pos- 
session of  Romney,  thus  threatening  the  line  of  commu- 
nication from  Alleghany  mountain  to  Staunton,  since 
Monterey,  in  that  valley  and  on  that  line,  was  but 
70  miles,  by  a  good  road,  from  Romney.  Kelley  asked 
McClellan  for  10,000  men,  saying  that  with  these  he 
could  go  up  the  South  Branch  valley  and,  falling  on  the 
rebels,  **utterly  destroyed  their  whole  force  at  Mon- 
terey and  Greenbrier. ' '  Pierpoint,  the  bogus  governor  of 
Virginia,  also  urged  the  same  thing,  saying  that  a  com- 
bined movement  by  Reynolds  and  Kelley  would  *'bag  all 
the  rebels  on  Cheat  mountain."  (He  meant  Alleghany 
mountain;  being  mixed  in  his  geography.) 

Ambitious  of  winning  reputation  on  the  line  to  Staunton 
on  which  his  predecessor  had  signally  failed  at  Greenbrier 
river,  Milroy,  without  waiting  for  co-operation  with  Kel- 
ley, and  doubtless  informed,  through  his  numerous  trait- 
prpus  West  Virginia  spies  and  deserters  from  the  arm^  of 
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the  Northwest,  that  the  larger  jwrtion  of  the  Confeder- 
ate force  which  had  been  on  the  line  of  the  Greenbrier 
had  been  withdrawn  toward  ^Staunton,  and  that  there 
only  remained  the  small  brigade  of  Col.  Edward  Johnson 
on  the  summit  of  Alleghany  motmtain,  14  miles  east 
from  the  Greenbrier  river  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance west  from  Monterey,  planned  an  attack  upon  John- 
son, who  was  now  left  in  command,  Gren.  H.  R.  Jackson 
having  been  relieved;  and  for  this  purpose  collected  all 
the  troops  in  his  district,  from  Belington,  Beverly,  Hut- 
tonsville  and  Elkwater,  and  joined  them  with  those  at 
Cheat  mountain,  making  a  command  of  about  5,000  men 
of  all  arms.  With  these  he  marched  from  Cheat  moimt- 
ain  fortress  very  early  in  the  morning  of  December  12th 
to  attack  Camp  Alleghany. 

On  that  same  12th  of  December,  Colonel  Johnson 
sent  out  a  scouting  party  of  106  men  under  Maj.  J.  D.  H. 
Ross,  of  the  Fifty-second  Virginia,  with  instructions  to 
ambuscade  a  point  on  the  turnpike  beyond  Camp  Bartow, 
and,  if  possible,  by  a  demonstration  with  a  few  of  his 
men,  draw  the  Federals  into  it.  His  pickets  were  near 
Slaven's  cabin,  near  the  top  of  the  eastern  Cheat  mount- 
ain, when  Milroy's  advance  appeared.  These  retired 
and  drew  that  into  the  ambuscade,  where  it  received  a 
deadly  volley  from  Ross*  command.  Milroy  at  once 
deployed  in  force  and  advanced  upon  the  scouting  party, 
but  these,  in  the  meantime,  retired,  and  reaching  Camp 
Alleghany  about  dark,  reported  the  Federal  advance  and 
thus  gave  Colonel  Johnson  opportimity  to  make  prepara- 
tion to  meet  it. 

Colonel  Johnson's  command  of  about  1,200  men  at 
Camp  Alleghany  consisted  of  his  own  regiment,  the 
Twelfth  G«>rgia  under  Lieut. -Col.  Z.  T.  Conner,  the 
Thirty-first  Virginia  under  Maj.  F.  M.  Boykin,  Jr.,  two 
companies  of  the  Fifty-second  Virginia  under  Maj.  J.  D. 
H.  Ross,  the  Ninth  Virginia  battalion  under  Lieut. -Col. 
G.  W.  Hansbrough,  the  Twenty-fifth  Virginia  battalion 
under  Maj.  A.  T.  Roger,  and  eight  6-pounders  of  the 
Lee  battery  under  Capt.  P.  B.  Anderson  and  the  Rock- 
bridge battery  under  Capt.  John  Miller.  After  the  close 
of  the  engagement  the  Forty-fourth  Virginia  arrived,  but 
did  not  become  engaged.  The  Federal  force  was  made 
up  of  the  Ninth  and  Thirteenth  Indiana,  the  Twenty- 
fifth  and  Thirty-second  Ohio,  the  Second  West  Virginia 
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and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  in  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
as  there  are  no  published  reports  but  from  one  colonel. 
About  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  Con- 
federate pickets  fired  on  the  Federals  coming  up  the 
mountain.  Aroused  by  this,  Colonel  Johnson  at  once 
turned  out  the  whole  of  his  command  and  placed  it  in 
position  to  meet  an  attack.  The  Ninth  and  Twenty-fifth 
Virginia  battalions  and  the  Thirty-first  Virginia  were 
ordered  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain  on  the  right,  to  guard 
against  approach  from  that  quarter.  No  defenses  had  been 
thrown  up  on  that  ridge.  Some  fields,  with  stumps  and 
felled  timber  beyond,  reached  this  crest  of  the  mountain. 
A  portion  of  the  enemy,  led  by  a  Union  man  from  west- 
em  Virginia  who  was  familiar  with  the  locality,  turned 
to  the  left  about  a  mile  down  the  turnpike  and  reached 
the  field  in  front  of  Johnson's  right  by  a  trail  which  led 
into  a  road  coming  into  a  field  near  his  rear.  Hans- 
borough's  pickets  discovered  this  approach  and  reported 
the  enemy  coming  in  strong  force.  They  advanced,  some 
2,000  men,  in  line  of  battle  at  about  7:15  a.  m.  and 
promptly  opened  a  terrific  musketry  fire,  which  was 
bravely  responded  to  by  the  300  Confederates  on  the 
crest  of  the  ridge.  As  soon  as  this  firing  began,  Johnson 
ordered  two  companies  of  the  Twelfth  Georgia,  that  had 
been  posted  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  turnpike, 
to  move  to  the  support  of  the  right ;  he  also  sent  three 
other  companies,  from  the  same  indomitable  regiment, 
to  join  in  holding  this  important  position  against  such 
great  odds.  The  Georgians  gallantly  moved  up  and 
lengthened  the  line  on  its  left,  receiving  a  hot  fire  from 
the  enemy  from  behind  the  fallen  trees  and  the  standing 
stumps  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  field  in  front.  The 
Federals  had,  in  the  meantime,  forced  back  the  extreme 
Confederate  right,  but  when  the  Georgians  came  up  with 
a  shout,  those  who  had  so  well  held  the  field  rallied  and 
moved  upon  the  enemy  at  the  same  time.  This  brave 
dash  was,  for  a  time,  checked  by  the  Federals  from  the 
strong  positions  which  they  held  behind  the  stumps  and 
the  fallen  timber,  but  it  was  not  driven  back.  It  steadily 
advanced,  cheered  by  its  officers,  who  fought  side  by  side 
with  their  men  and  led  them  on  to  the  conflict.  General 
Johnson  reports:  *'I  never  witnessed  harder  fighting;  the 
enemy,  behind  trees,  with  their  long  range  arms,  at  first 
had  decidedly  the  advantap^e,  but  our  men  soon  came  up 
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to  them  and  drove  them  from  their  cover.  I  cannot 
speak  in  terms  too  exaggerated  of  the  unflinching  cour- 
age and  dashing  gallantry  of  those  500  men  who  con- 
tended, from  7:15  a.  m.  until  1:45  P-  i^>  against  an 
immensely  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  finally  drove 
them  from  their  positions  and  pursued  them  a  mile  or 
more  down  the  mountain. "  The  losses  on  this  wing  were 
severe  in  killed  and  wounded,  among  both  officers  and 
men ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise  where  such  brave  fighting 
was  done. 

The  left  of  General  Johnson's  position  had  been 
intrenched  and  there  were  posted  Anderson's  and  Mil- 
ler's eight  guns  and  the  troops  that  were  first  turned  out 
in  the  morning — the  Twelfth  Georgia,  the  Fifty-second 
Virginia,  and  Dabney's  Pittsylvania  cavalry,  dismounted, 
with  carbines.  About  a  half  hour  after  the  attack  on 
Johnson's  right,  a  heavy  column  of  the  enemy,  led  by  a 
traitor  well  acquainted  with  the  locality,  approached  this 
position  by  a  road  running  along  a  leading  ridge  and 
toward  the  left  of  the  trenches.  The  enemy  were  evi- 
dently surprised  to  find  an  intrenchment  in  their  front, 
as  they  hesitated  in  approaching.  Captain  Anderson,  as 
they  came  in  sight,  mistook  them  for  Confederate  pickets 
coming  in,  and  rode  forward  telling  his  comrades  not  to 
fire.  The  Federals  instantly  fired  a  volley  in  which  this 
brave  soldier  of  three  wars  and  many  battles  fell  mortally 
wounded.  The  Confederates  quickly  responded,  and  their 
galling  fire  soon  drove  the  enemy  back  into  the  brush  and 
fallen  timber,  from  which  they  kept  up  a  constant  fire 
which  was  returned  with  spirit,  by  both  infantry  and 
artillery,  especially  by  the  latter,  which,  sttmg  by  the 
death  of  their  loved  leader,  poured  shot  and  shell  among 
them,  making  their  position  untenable  and  driving  them 
from  the  combat,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the 
force  on  the  right  which  General  Johnson  drew  to  the 
left  after  the  enemy  had  been  repulsed  from  that  portion 
of  the  field.  The  enemy  fled  from  this  combined  assault 
and  retreated  down  the  mountain  in  great  confusion, 
leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  and  the  debacle  of  their 
retreat  behind  them. 

Colonel  Johnson  concluded  his  official  report  of  this 
engagement,  dated  December  19th,  by  saying:  "Although 
we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Grod  for  the  victory 

achieved  over  our  enemies  on  this  occasion,  we  can  but 
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lament  the  loss  of  many  valuable  li\res.  Our  casualties 
amounted  to  20  killed,  96  wounded  and  28  missinjr. 
Many  of  the  missing  have  returned  since  the  day  of  bat- 
tle." In  a  report  of  December  isth,  he  wrote:  **The 
enemy  were  totally  routed  and  acknowledged  they  had 
been  badly  whipped.  They  were  heard  to  accuse  their 
ofificers  of  deceiving  them,  insisting  that  our  numbers 
were  largely  superior  to  their  own.  They  were  much 
demoralized,  and  I  hope  they  have  received  a  good 
lesson." 

The  Official  Records  contain  no  report  from  General 
Milroy  concerning  this  engagement,  but  the  official 
return  of  Federal  casualties  gives  20  killed,  107  wounded 
and  10  missing;  total,  137. 

Any  account  of  the  battle  of  Alleghany  Motmtain  that 
fails  to  make  mention  of  the  grandly  heroic  leadership  of 
CoL  Edward  Johnson  in  that  memorable  engagement, 
fails  to  give  prominence  to  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  winning  of  such  a  decided  victory  over  so  large  an 
attacking  enemy.  The  men  in  Johnson's  command  were 
the  very  pick  and  flower  of  Southern  soldiery.  Those  in 
the  Twelfth  Georgia  were  the  best  that  **  Empire  State" 
of  the  South  could  furnish.  The  Virginia  regiments 
were  made  up  of  the  picked  men  from  northwestern 
Virginia  and  from  the  Great  Valley.  With  such  men 
and  a  brave  and  dashing  commander,  success  in  a  contest 
was  almost  certain  against  a  large  disparity  of  numbers; 
but  without  a  leader  of  such  character,  even  such  soldiers 
would  fail  to  win  in  almost  any  field.  Colonel  Johnson, 
in  the  rough  dress  of  a  mountaineer,  had  scouted  the 
whole  surrounding  country  on  horseback  and  on  foot 
His  men  were  encamped  so  as  to  be  ready  for  action,  and 
he  was  among  the  first  to  hear  the  firing  of  the  pickets 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  and  in  the  same  dress  he,  in 
person,  promptly  ordered  the  call  to  arms.  When  the 
fight  began,  armed  with  a  musket,  he  went  from  <me 
portion  of  the  field  to  another,  on  foot,  encouraging  and 
directing  his  men,  and  when  these  were  hard  pressed, 
with  clubbed  musket  in  his  left  hand  and  a  long  club  (a 
•*grub"  gathered  from  a  farmyard)  in  his  right,  which 
he  brandished  over  his  head,  while  in  thunder  tones  he 
encouraged  his  men  to  attack,  he  joined  them  in  rudiing 
upon  the  foe  and  driving  them,  with  the  bayonet  and 
with  severe  loss,  down  the  mountam  side  in  full  retreat 
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His  heroic  and  inspiring  presence  everyivhere  increased 
the  valorous  ardor  of  his  men.  His  conduct  on  that  day 
won  for  him,  for  all  time,  the  name  of  **  Alleghany  John- 
son." 

Secretary  Benjamin  wrote  to  Brig. -Gen.  Edward  John- 
son, on  the  23d  of  December: 

The  report  of  the  engagement  of  the  13th  inst,  in  which  your  gal- 
lant command  met  and  repulsed  a  vastly  superior  force  with  a  steady 
valor  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration,  has  been  communicated  by 
me  to  the  President,  and  I  rejoice  to  be  made  the  medium  of  com- 
municatine  to  you  and  to  your  officers  and  men  the  expression  of  his 
thanks  and  <»  the  great  gratification  he  had  experienced  at  your 
success.  I  am  happy  to  add  that  the  President  readily  and  cheer- 
fully assented  to  my  suggestion  that  you  should  be  promoted  to  tiie 
rank  of  brigadier-^enerm  as  a  mark  of  his  approval  of  your  conduct, 
and  your  nomination  will  accordingly  this  day  be  sent  in  to  the 
Congress,  and  take  date  from  the  day  of  the  battle. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1862,  Secretary  Benjamin,  in  a 
letter  to  the  President,  wrote: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  for  communication  to  Con- 
gress the  official  reports  of  the  battle  of  Alleghany  Mountain,  in 
which  our  troops,  1,200  in  number,  successfully  stood  tiie  assault  of 
more  than  fourfold  their  number,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the 
field  after  a  combat  as  obstinate  and  as  hard  fought  as  any  that  has 
occurred  during  the  war.  ...  I  doubt  not  that  Congress  on  the 
reading  of  this  report,  will  cordially  concur  witii  the  Executive  in 
the  opinion  that  in  this  brilliant  combat  officers  and  men  alike 
deserve  well  of  their  country  and  merit  its  thanks. 

In  consequence  of  this  battle,  which  revealed  the  inten- 
tion of  Milroy  to  gain  possession  of  the  pass  in  the  Alle- 
ghany mountain  and  form  a  junction  with  Kelley  at 
Moorefield  or  Romney,  if  he  should  succeed  in  his 
attempt.  General  Johnson  was  ordered  to  remain  at  Camp 
Alleghany  while  Loring  with  the  rest  of  his  command 
was  sent  down  the  Shenandoah  valley  to  join  Stonewall 
Jackson  at  Winchester,  in  an  expedition  against  Romney 
that  would  successfully  checkmate  Milroy's  plans  and 
intentions. 


v«  12 


CHAPTER  X- 

OPERATIONS    ALONG    THE    POTOMAC  — FROM    FIRST 
MANASSAS  TO  BATTLE  OF  LEESBURG. 

SOON  after  the  retreat  of  McDowell  from  Bull  run 
to  Washington,  Longstreet's  brigade,  with  artil- 
lery and  Stuart's  cavalry,  was  advanced,  first  to 
Centreville,  then  to  Fairfax,  and  later  to  Falls 
Church  and  Mason's,  Munson's  and  Upton's  hills,  com- 
manding positions  in  full  view  of  Washington,  but  with 
orders,  writes  Longstreet,  **not  to  attempt  to  advance 
even  to  Alexandria."  The  Federal  authorities  soon 
threw  a  cordon  of  well-located,  formidable  and  well- 
manned  fortifications  around  the  front  of  Washington 
and  Alexandria,  and  heavy  artillery  guarded  all 
approaches  to  the  national  capital.  The  Confederate 
cavalry  was  constantly  at  the  front,  but  the  infantry  and 
artillery  supports  were  frequently  relieved.  A  single 
battery  was  allowed  to  Longstreet,  and  as  that  had  to 
respond  to  calls  in  all  directions.  General  Longstreet 
writes  that  he  supplied  the  want  of  located  batteries  by 
collecting  **a  number  of  old  wagon  wheels  and  mounting 
on  them  stove-pipes  of  different  caliber,  till  we  had  for- 
midable looking  batteries,  some  large  enough  of  caliber 
to  threaten  Alexandria,  and  even  the  national  capital 
and  the  executive  mansion." 

During  this  period  of  three  months  there  was,  practic- 
ally, a  suspension  of  active  hostilities  between  the  Con- 
federate army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Federal  army  of 
the  Potomac,  but  the  opposing  governments  were  collect- 
ing recruits,  organizing  armies,  and  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  renewal  of  the  mighty  struggle  between  the 
two  nations  for  the  mastery  within  the  boundaries  of 
Virginia. 

To  guard  the  approaches  to  Washington  from  the  west, 
a  division  of  the  Federal  army  was  sent,  under  Banks,  to 
occupy,  in  Maryland,  the  line  of  the  Potomac  from  above 
that  city  to  opposite  Harper's  Ferry;  while  the  line  of  that 
river  from  Harper's  Ferry  westward  was  guarded  by 
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forces  under  Kelley.  The  Confederate  outposts,  when 
again  advanced,  practically  held  the  line  of  the  Potomac, 
except  in  the  immediate  front  of  Washington  and  Alex- 
andria. Especially  was  this  the  case  at  Leesburg,  the 
county  town  of  the  fertile  county  of  Loudoun,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  were  several  fords  by  which  the  Poto- 
mac could  be  crossed  and  from  which  a  number  of  high- 
ways led  to  the  front  and  to  the  left  flank  of  the  Confed- 
erate army  at  Manassas.  A  Confederate  brigade,  under 
the  command  of  Brig.  -Gen.  N.  G.  Evans,  who  had  won 
such  distinction  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  was  sent  to  that 
point,  where,  under  the  direction  of  competent  engineers, 
fortifications  were  constructed  covering  the  nearby  fords 
of  the  Potomac  and  adding  to  the  defensive  strength  of 
the  position.  Banks'  Federal  division  was  distributed 
along  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  near  the  Point 
of  Rocks,  where  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  reaches 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  to  the  mouth  of  Seneca  creek. 
The  pickets  of  the  two  armies  were  placed  on  the  oppo- 
site banks  of  the  Potomac  almost  to  Washington,  and 
thence  southward  they  confronted  each  other  about  half- 
way between  Washington  and  Manassas.  This  proximity 
of  opposing  forces  necessarily  led  to  frequent  skirmishes 
and  minor  engagements,  as  the  commanders  of  either 
army  sought  to  gain  information  in  reference  to  the 
movements  of  the  other  by  pushing  forward  reconnoiter- 
ing  detachments.  A  mere  enumeration  of  these  encount- 
ers gives  an  idea  of  the  activity  of  the  outposts  during 
this  period. 

On  the  29th  of  July  a  skirmish  took  place  with  Evans* 
pickets  at  Edward's  Ferry,  when  a  Federal  force 
attempted  to  cross  and  ascertain  what  was  going  on  at 
Leesburg;  on  the  5th  of  August  another  took  place 
opposite  Point  of  Rocks,  some  miles  from  Leesburg, 
when  a  Federal  force  attempted  to  cross;  and  again,  on 
the  8th,  at  Lovettsville,  northeast  of  Leesburg,  to  which 
a  Federal  force  had  advanced  from  near  Point  of  Rocks 
with  the  same  object  in  view. 

On  the  17th  of  August  the  Federal  •'department  of  the 
Potomac,"  generally  called  the  **army  of  the  Potomac," 
was  created,  to  include  Washington  and  vicinity,  north- 
eastern Virginia  and  the  Shenandoah  valley;  and  on  the 
20th  General  McClellan  assumed  command  of  this  depart- 
ment with  his  headquarters  at  Washington.    On  the  24th 
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this  department  was  still  further  enlarged  by  taking  in 
the  department  of  Pennsylvania. 

Once  in  full  command  of  the  twelve  brigades,  the  five 
unattached  regiments  of  infantry,  and  the  numerous 
bodies  of  cavalry  and  artillery  in  his  division,  on  the  sth 
of  August  McClellan  called  upon  his  outposts  for  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Confederate  forces  in  his  front 
On  the  25  th  of  August  a  scout  was  sent  into  Virginia 
from  the  Great  Falls,  some  15  miles  above  Washing- 
ton, with  which  Stuart  had  comlmt;  on  the  27th  and  28th 
skirmishes  took  place  at  Bailey's  and  Ball's  cross  roads 
with  the  scouting  parties  of  that  vigilant  **eyes-and-ears" 
of  Johnston's  command,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Washington;  and  again  on  the  31st  at  Munson's  hill,  on 
the  Leesburg  turnpike,  and  along  the  Little  river,  or 
Fairfax  turnpike,  short  distances  from  Alexandria.  On 
the  2d  of  September  a  skirmish  with  Evans'  cavalry 
occurred  near  Harper's  Ferry ;  on  the  4th,  Stuart,  with  five 
field  guns,  shelled  McCall's  brigade  at  the  Great  Falls  of 
the  Potomac;  on  the  loth  there  was  skirmishing  at  Lew- 
insville,  a  short  distance  beyond  the  northwestern  forti- 
fications of  Washington.  On  September  3d  General 
Beauregard,  in  person,  reconnoitered  McClellan's  front 
from  Munson's  and  Mason's  hills,  from  which  the  Fed- 
eral camps,  earthworks  and  outposts,  and  the  cities  of 
Washington,  Georgetown  and  Alexandria  were  plainly 
visible. 

On  the  nth  of  September,  Brig. -Gen.  W.  P.  Smith, 
whose  brigade  was  encamped  at  Chain  bridge,  just  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  sent  Col.  I.I.  Stevens,  with  some 
2,000  Federal  troops  of  all  arms,  to  make  a  reconnois- 
sance  to  Lewinsville,  about  4  miles  to  the  northwest, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  that  important  road  center 
tor  a  permanent  Federal  outpost,  as  it  was  not  only  held 
by  the  Confederates  but  was  uncomfortably  near  to 
Washington.  That  village  was  reached  about  10  a.  m. ; 
scouts  were  sent  out  on  the  five  roads  there  converging, 
and  infantry  and  artillery  were  properly  dispos^  to 
guard  against  an  attack  while  the  engineers  examined 
the  locality  to  determine  upon  the  location  of  works  of 
defense.  This  done,  at  about  2  p.  m.,  orders  were  given 
to  return  to  camp,  and  the  pickets  were  called  in  and  the 
return  march  begun. 

At  noon  of  the  same  day,  Col.  J.  B.  B.  Stuart,  of  the 
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First  Virginia  cavalry,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Con- 
federate line  of  picket  posts,  informed  of  this  movement, 
started  from  his  camp  at  Mmison's  hill,  near  Falls 
church,  for  Lewinsville,  which  was  one  of  his  picket 
posts,  some  6  miles  to  the  northwest,  accompanied  by 
Maj.  James  B.  Tenill  with  305  of  the  Thirteenth  Vir- 
ginia infantry,  two  pieces  of  Walton's  Washington  (La.) 
artillery  nnder  Capt  Thomas  L.  Rosser,  and  two  com- 
panies of  the  First  Virginia  cavalry  under  Capt  William 
Patrick.  Nearing  Lewinsville  and  learning  that  the 
enemy  was  in  the  act  of  retiring,  Stuart  promptly  made 
a  skillful  disposition  of  his  small  force  in  the  surrounding 
¥roods,  and,  deploying  his  infantry  as  skirmishers, 
attacked  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  retiring  Federals,  who 
were  taken  by  surprise  and  at  once  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
A  battery  near  the  village  stood  firm  and  opened  on  the 
Confederates,  but  Terrill's  riflemen  picked  ofif  the  gun- 
ners and  that  also  retired.  Rosser's  battery  secured  a 
good  position  and  raked  the  flank  of  the  retreating  foe. 
Stuart  prudently  withheld  pursuit  and  the  Federals  ral- 
lied, for  a  time,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Lewins- 
ville, and  Griflfin's  regfular  battery  fired  back  up  the  road 
by  which  they  expected  to  be  pursued,  and  then  retired 
to  the  Potomac,  having  lost  a  killed,  13  wounded  and  3 
missing.  Stuart  reported:  **C)ur  loss  was  not  a  scratch 
to  man  or  horse,"  and  that,  after  re-establishing  his  line 
of  pickets  through  Lewinsville,  he  returned  to  his  camp 
at  Munson's  hilL  The  Federal  brigadier,  informed  of 
the  engagement,  hastened  to  it  with  reinforcements  in 
time  to  ^ike  command  of  its  retreat  and  claim  the  expe- 
dition a  success. 

This  small  affair  was,  at  the  time,  g^atly  magnified 
in  importance.  General  McClellan,  in  person,  met  the 
returning  detachment  at  its  camp,  and,  anxious  to  score 
a  victory  in  his  new  command,  sent  this  dispatch  to  Gen- 
eral Scott:  ** General  Smith  made  reconnoissance  with 
2,000  men  to  Lewinsville;  remained  several  hours,  and 
completed  examination  of  the  ground.  When  work  was 
completed  and  the  command  had  started  back,  the  enemy 
opened  fire  with  his  shell,  killing  two  and  wounding 
three.  We  shall  have  no  more  Bull  run  affairs." 
Three  days  later,  the  Seventy-ninth  New  York  regiment, 
which  had  borne  a  prominent  part  in  this  affair,  was 
reported  by  its  brigade  commander  as  ''in  a  state  of  open 
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mutiny,"  and  its  colors  were  taken  from  it;  but  they 
were  returned  the  next  day  because  of  **  their  conduct  in 
the  reconnoissance  of  the  nth.** 

To  the  Confederates  this  engagement  was  an  impor- 
tant one  because  such  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  had  been 
discomfited  by  a  much  smaller  one  in  consequence  of  the 
skill  and  daring  of  its  leader.  It  gave  additional  confi- 
dence to  the  Confederate  outposts  which  Stuart's  bold- 
ness and  restless'  activity  had  been  keeping  in  sight  of 
the  dome  of  the  capitol,  and  had  a  dispiriting  eflEect  upon 
those  of  the  Federals.  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  the  next 
day,  issued  congratulatory  orders,  from  the  headquarters 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  in  which  he  expressed 
**  great  satisfaction  in  making  known  the  excellent  con- 
duct of  Col.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  and  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  his  command,  in  the  affair  of  Lewinsville,**  ...  in 
which  **they  attacked  and  drove  from  that  position,  in 
confusion,  three  regiments  of  infantry,  eight  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  inflicting  severe 
loss,  but  incurring  none;"  and  in  a  report,  from  near 
Fairfax  cross-roads,  on  September  J4th,  to  Adjutant- 
General  Cooper,  he  wrote:  **I  am  much  gratified  at  hav- 
ing this  opportunity  of  putting  before  the  department  of 
war  and  the  President  this  new  instance  of  the  boldness 
and  skill  of  Colonel  Stuart  and  the  courage  and  efficiency 
of  our  troops. '  *  He  then  called  attention  to  a  communi- 
cation from  Generals  Longstreet,  Beauregard  and  him- 
self, recommending  the  **  forming  a  cavalry  brigade  and 
putting  Colonel  Stuart  at  its  head.  A  new  organization 
of  the  cavalry  arm  of  our  service  is  greatly  needed,  and 
greater  strength  as  well  as  an  effective  organization. 
Our  numbers  in  cavalry  are  by  no  means  in  due  propor- 
tion to  our  infantry  and  artillery,  yet  without  cavalry  in 
proper  proportion,  victory  is  comparatively  barren  of 
results;  defeat  is  less  prejudicial;  retreat  is  usually 
safe."  After  proposing  other  arrangements  concerning 
the  First  Virginia  cavalry,  if  Stuart  were  promoted,  Gen- 
neral  Johnston  continues: 

The  reg^ent  so  far  is  exclusively  Virginian.  By  all  means  keep 
it  so,  where  it  can  be  done  without  prejudice  in  other  respects. 
State  pride  excites  a  generous  emulation  in  the  army,  which  is  of 
inappreciable  value  in  its  effect  on  the  spirits  of  tiie  troops.  I  there- 
fore recommend  that  Capt  William  E.  Jones,  who  now  commands 
the  stronpfest  troop  in  the  regiment  and  one  which  is  not  surpassed 
in  disciplme  and  spirit  by  any  in  the  army,  be  made  coloneL    He  is 
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a  graduate  of  West  Point,  served  for  several  years  in  the  Mounted 
Rifles,  and  is  skillful,  brave  and  zealous  in  a  very  high  degree.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  he  is  worthy  to  succeed  J.  £.  B.  Stuart  For 
the  lieutenant-colonelcy  I  repeat  my  recommendation  of  Capt  Fitz- 
hufi^h  Lee.  He  belongs  to  a  family  in  which  military  genius  seems 
to  be  an  heirloom.  He  is  an  officer  of  rare  merit,  capacity  and  cour- 
age. Both  of  these  officers  have  the  invaluable  advantage  at  this 
moment  <^  knowledge  of  the  ground  which  is  now  the  scene  of 
operations. 

Stuart  soon  became  brigadier-general  of  cavalry,  later 
major-general,  and  then  lieutenant-general,  and  the 
famous  commander  of  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia  until  he  fell  in  action.  Fitz  Lee  soon 
became  colonel,  then  brigadier-general,  and  finally  the 
distinguished  leader,  as  major-general,  of  a  cavalry  divi- 
sion in  the  same  army,  and  in  1898  a  famous  consul-gen- 
ersd  of  the  United  States  and  a  major-general  in  its  army 
in  the  Cuban  war.  Jones  became  colonel,  later  briga- 
dier-general of  cavalry,  and  fell  on  the  battlefield. 

General  Longstreet,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
•'advanced  Confederate  forces,"  reported  that  he  had 
arranged  to  move  a  heavy  force  during  the  night  to  cut 
oflE  the  enemy  at  Lewinsville,  but  Stuart  did  not  receive 
his  instructions,  and  himself  **  drove  the  enemy  back  to 
his  trenches  at  once.  * '     He  added : 

The  affair  of  yesterday  was  handsomely  conducted  and  well  exe- 
cuted. ...  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  officers  and  men  deserve 
much  credit  for  their  handsome  conduct,  one  and  alL  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  handsome  use  of  his  light  infantry  by  Major 
Terrill  or  the  destructive  fire  of  the  Washington  artillery  by  Cap- 
tain Rosser  and  Lieutenant  Slocomb,  is  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the 
affair.  Colonel  Stuart  has,  I  think,  fairly  won  his  claim  to  brig- 
adier. 

Captain  Rosser  became  the  colonel  of  the  Fifth  Vir- 
ginia cavalry,  a  brigadier  in  Fitz  Lee's  division  of  cav- 
alry of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  a  major-gen- 
eral in  command  of  a  cavalry  division  in  the  same  army ; 
Major  Terrill  became  colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Virginia 
infantry;  Captain  Patrick  became  major  of  the  Seven- 
teenth battalion  of  Virginia  cavalry  and  fell,  in  the  brave 
discharge  of  duty,  in  the  second  battle  of  Manassas. 

On  the  15  th  of  September  a  Confederate  force  of  cav- 
alry and  artillery  scouted  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac 
from  Harper's  Ferry  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Antietam, 
and  had  skirmishing  at  various  points  during  the  day 
with  Col.   J.  W.  Geary's  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania 
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across  the  river.  On  the  i6th  a  Federal  detachment  that 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  Seneca  creek  was  driven  back  by 
Stuart's  cavalry  pickets.  On  the  24th  General  Evans 
sent  a  detachment  to  opposite  the  Point  of  Rocks,  which 
fired  across  the  Potomac  upon  Geary's  camp  and  then 
withdrew;  that  officer  reported,  *'Our  enemy,  if  not  so 
savage  as  the  Indian,  purposes  to  emulate  his  vigi- 
lance." He  also  stated  that  he  had  taken  possession  of 
Heter's  and  Noland's  islands  and  proposed  to  occupy  all 
the  other  islands  in  front  of  his  lines,  **and  where  Nature 
has  not  provided  shelter,  to  make  it  by  art " 

On  September  24th  Col.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  received  his 
promotion  as  brigadier-general  of  cavalry.  His  brigade, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  consisted  of  the  First 
Virginia  cavalry,  under  Col.  W.  E.  Jones;  the  Sec- 
ond Virginia  cavalry,  under  Col.  R.  C.  W.  Radford;  the 
Fourth  Virginia  cavalry,  under  Col.  B.  H.  Robertson; 
the  Sixth  Virginia  cavalry,  imder  Col.  C.  W.  Field ;  the 
First  North  Carolina  cavalry,  under  Col.  R.  Ransom, 
Jr.,  and  the  JefiE  Davis  legion  of  cavalry,  tmder  Maj. 
W.  T.  Martin.  Of  these,  Jones  and  Robertson  subse- 
quently became  brigadier-generals,  and  Field,  Ransom 
and  Martin,  major-generals  in  the  Confederate  army. 

On  September  25th,  Gen.  W.  F.  Smith,  United  States 
army,  marched  from  his  camp,  near  the  Chain  bridge,  to 
Lewinsville,  with  5,iooinfantnr,  150  cavalry  and  16  pieces 
of  artillery,  guarding  a  train  of  90  wagons  to  procure  for- 
age. He  not  only  took  the  precaution  of  having  advanced 
guards  and  flankers,  but  left  detachments  of  infantry 
and  artillery  along  every  mile  of  the  road  as  special 
guards.  After  loading  his  wagons  and  as  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  retire,  about  3  p.  m.,  Stuart  vexed  him  with  small 
bodies  of  cavalry  and  three  pieces  of  artillery  all  along 
the  way  as  he  withdrew.  On  the  28th  the  same  officer 
started  two  of  his  regiments,  with  two  days'  cooked 
rations,  toward  Munson's  hill.  They  marched  at  mid- 
night, but  when  about  halfway  to  their  destination,  in  a 
thick  body  of  woods,  they  were  fired  into  from  ambush, 
with  considerable  loss;  in  the  confusion  that  followed 
one  portion  of  the  command  fired  into  another.  This  led 
to  a  halt  and  the  forming  of  a  line  of  battle,  which  rested 
on  its  arms  during  the  night.  These  two  regiments 
returned  to  their  camp  the  next  day,  after  a  loss  of 
4  killed  and  16  wounded 
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On  October  3d,  300  infantiy,  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
New  York,  were  ordered  to  fall  upon  a  body  of  Confed- 
erate cavalry  at  Pohick  church,  la  miles  from  Alex- 
andria, and  capture  them.  Instead  of  obeying  orders, 
this  force,  as  soon  as  it  got  beyond  the  Federal  pickets, 
as  General  Slocum  reported,  **was  converted  into  a  band 
of  marauders,  who  plundered  alike  friend  and  foe.  *  *  The 
same  day  an  expedition  to  Springfield  Station  drove  away 
the  Confederate  pickets  and  brought  away  32  carloads  of 
wood  and  ties.  On  the  4th  Gen.  N.  G.  Evans  tried  his 
artillery  on  the  Federal  battery  on  the  Maryland  diore 
near  Edwards'  ferry,  to  which  reply  was  made.  On  the 
iSth  a  small  body  of  Confederate  cavalry  attacked  and 
routed  the  Federal  picket  near  Padgett's  tavern,  on  the 
Little  river  turnpike. 

On  October  i6th.  Col.  Turner  Ashby,  who  held  the 
front  of  Harper's  Ferry,  determined  to  punish  the  Federfid 
forces  that  had  for  several  days  been  making  incursions 
into  Virginia,  seizing  wheat  and  committing  other 
depredations,  their  larger  force  enabling  them  to  push 
back  his  smaller  one  as  they  advanced.  Ashby  had  in 
his  command  some  300  militia,  armed  with  flint-lock 
muskets,  and  two  companies  of  cayalry.  He  asked  Gen- 
eral Evans  to  co-operate  with  him  from  Leesburg  by 
sending  a  force  to  Loudoun  heights,  which  could  prevent 
the  sending  of  Federal  reinforcements  across  the  Poto- 
mac, and  could  drive  the  enemy  from  the  shelter  of  the 
houses  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Ashby  was  reinforced,  on  the 
15th,  by  two  more  companies  of  McDonald's  Virginia 
cavalry.  Captain  Wingfield's,  mounted  and  armed  with 
minie  rifles,  and  Captain  Miller's  company,  about  30 
mounted  and  the  rest  on  foot,  armed  with  flint-lock  guns. 
He  also  had  a  rifled  4-pounder,  and  a  badly  mounted 
24-pounder,  which  broke  down  during  the  engagement 
and  which  he  had  to  spike  and  abandon.  His  force,  on 
the  morning  of  the  i6th,  was  300  militia,  parts  of  two 
regiments  commanded  by  Colonel  Albert  of  Shenandoah 
and  Major  Finter  of  Page;  180  of  McDonald's  cavalry, 
Captain  Henderson's  men,  under  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant Glynn;  Captain  Baylor's  mounted  militia,  about  25 
men,  and  Captain  Hess',  also  about  25  men.  Captain 
Avirett  had  charge  of  the  rifle  gun  and  Captain  Comfield 
of  the  24-pounder. 

Ashby  attacked  in  three  divisions,  drove  the  enemy 
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from  their  breastworks  on  Bolivar  heights,  without  loss 
to  himself,  as  far  as  lower  Bolivar;  there  the  24-pounder 
carriage  broke  down,  much  to  his  detriment.  Its  detach- 
ment was  then  transferred  to  the  rifle  gun,  and  Captain 
Avirett  was  sent  to  Loudoun  heights  with  a  message  to 
Colonel  GriflSn,  who  commanded  the  detachment  from 
General  Evans.  About  this  time  the  enemy  rallied  in  a 
countercharge,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  militia.  At 
that  moment  Colonel  Ashby  ordered  a  cavalry  charge, 
led  by  Captain  Turner,  wluch  was  handsomely  made, 
killing  five  of  the  enemy. 

After  holding  his  position  on  Bolivar  heights  for  four 
hours,  when  the  enemy  was  reinforced  by  infantry  and 
artillery,  which  had  been  left  on  guard  at  the  ferry,  and 
which  GriflSn,  from  the  position  he  had  taken,  had  not 
been  able  to  keep  back,  Ashby  withdrew  to  the  position, 
near  Halltown,  which  the  Federal  pickets  had  occupied 
in  the  morning,  and  which  he  called  **Camp  Evans." 
That  night  the  Federals  recrossed  the  Potomac  and 
encamped  on  the  first  terrace  of  Maryland  heights. 
Ashby  reported  his  loss  as  i  killed  and  9  wounded,  and 
that  he  had  captured  10  prisoners,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  blankets,  overcoats  and  a  dozen  muskets.  In  con- 
cluding, he  reported:  **I  cannot  compliment  my  officers 
and  men  too  highly  for  their  gallant  bearing  during  the 
whole  fight,  considering  the  bad  arms  with  which  they 
were  supplied  and  their  inexperience.*' 

On  the  1 8th  of  October,  Brig. -Gen.  I.  B.  Richardson, 
reconnoitered  to  Pohick  church  and  Accotink  village, 
drove  in  the  Confederate  pickets,  and  on  his  return 
advanced  his  own  pickets  to  Windsor's  hill,  some 
5  miles  southeast  of  Alexandria.  On  the  20th,  Major 
Whipple  made  a  reconnoissance  from  Dranesville;  near 
Hunter's  mill  had  a  skirmish  with  Confederate  pickets, 
also  one  near  Thornton  Station. 


CHAPTER  XL 

BATTLE  OP  LEESBURG— OPERATIONS  ON  THE  LOWER 
POTOMAC  AND  EAST  SHORE— ACTION  AT  DRANES- 
VILLE. 

AFTER  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  CoL  Eppa  Hun- 
ton  had  been  ordered  to  reoccupy  Leesburg  with 
his  regiment,  the  Eighth  Virginia;  a  little  later 
Col.  William  Barksdale's  Thirteenth  Mississippi, 
Col.  W.  S.  Featherston's  Seventeenth  Mississippi,  a  bat- 
tery, and  four  companies  of  cavalry  under  Cot  W.  H. 
Jenifer,  were  sent  to  the  same  place,  and  these  were  organ- 
ized into  the  Seventh  brigade  of  the  Confederate  army  of 
the  Potomac,  which,  early  in  August,  was  put  tmder  com- 
mand of  Brig.  -Gen.  Nathan  G.  Evans,  who  had  been  pro- 
moted for  his  brave  conduct  July  21st.  General  Beaure- 
gard's object  in  locating  this  strong  force  at  Leesburg 
was  to  guard  his  left  flank  from  a  Federal  attack  by  way  of 
several  good  roads  that  led  from  the  fords  of  the  upper 
Potomac,  near  that  town,  directly  to  his  Bull  run  encamp- 
ment ;  to  watch  the  large  Federal  force  that  McClellan  had 
located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Potomac ;  to  keep  up 
a  connection  with  the  Confederate  force  in  the  lower 
Shenandoah  valley  by  a  good  turnpike  that  led  from 
Leesburg  across  die  Blue  ridge,  and  to  save  for  his  army 
the  abundant  supplies  of  the  fertile  county  of  Loudoun. 
On  the  15th  of  October  General  Banks'  division  of  the 
Federal  army  was  located  at  Damestown,  Md.,  about 
15  miles  due  east  from  Leesburg,  with  detachments  at 
Point  of  Rocks,  Sandy  Hook,  Williamsport,  etc. ;  while 
the  division  of  Brig. -Gen.  C.  P.  Stone,  composed  of  six 
companies  of  cavalry,  three  of  artillery,  and  the  infantry 
brigades  of  Gens.  W.  A.  Gorman  and  F.  W.  Lander  and 
Col.  E.  D.  Baker,  was  located  at  Poolesville,  8  miles 
north  of  east  from  Leesburg.  The  object  in  this  disposi- 
tion of  so  large  a  force  was,  not  only  to  guard  the  right  of 
the  big  Federal  army  that  General  McClellan  was  gather- 
ing at  Washington,  but  especially  to  cover  the  important 
approaches  from  the  northwest  to  Baltimore  and  the  Fed- 
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eral  city,  particularly  those  from  the  lower  Shenandoah 
valley  and  northeastern  Piedmont,  Virginia. 

On  October  19th  McCall's  Federal  division  advanced  to 
Dranesville,  on  the  road  to  Leesburg  and  about  15  miles 
from  that  place,  **in  order  to  cover  the  reconnoissance 
made  in  all  directions  the  next  day;"  and  later,  Smith's 
Federal  division  advanced  along  a  parallel  road  to  the  west, 
acting  in  concert  with  General  McCall,  and  pushed  for- 
ward strong  parties  in  the  same  direction  and  for  the  same 
purpose.  About  7  p.m.  of  the  19th,  Stone's  advance  opened 
a  heavy  cannonade  on  the  Confederate  positions  at  Fort 
Evans,  on  the  Leesburg  pike,  and  at  Ekiwards*  Ferry;  and 
at  the  same  time  General  Evans  heard  heavy  firing  in 
the  direction  of  Dranesville.  At  midnight  General  Evans 
ordered  his  whole  brigade  to  the  front,  along  the  line 
of  Goose  creek,  3  miles  southeast  of  Leesburg,  where 
he  had  a  line  of  intrenchments,  to  there  await  an  expected 
attack  from  General  McCall,  the  next  morning,  Sunday, 
October  20th,  as  it  had  been  reported  that  the  Federal 
advance  was  moving  in  force  from  Dranesville  toward 
Leesburg.  Evans'  scouts  captured  McCall's  courier  bear- 
ing dispatches  to  General  Meade,  directing  him  to  exam- 
ine the  roads  leading  to  Leesburg.  The  Federal  batteries 
kept  up  a  deliberate  fire  during  the  day,  but  no  assault 
was  made. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  the  Federal  signal  officer 
on  Sugar  Loaf  mountain,  in  Maryland,  reported,  '-The 
enemy  have  moved  away  from  Leesburg."  This  Banks 
wired  to  McClellan,  whereupon  the  latter  wired  to  Stone, 
at  Poolesville,  that  a  heavy  reconnoissance  would  be  sent 
out  that  day,  in  all  directions,  from  Dranesville,  conclud- 
ing: **  You  will  keep  a  good  lookout  upon  Leesburg,  to  see 
if  this  movement  has  the  eflEect  to  drive  them  away. 
Perhaps  a  slight  demonstration  on  your  part  would  have 
the  effect  to  move  them."  McClellan  desired  Stone  to 
make  demonstrations  from  his  picket  line  along  the 
Potomac,  but  did  not  intend  that  he  should  cross  the 
river,  in  force,  for  the  purpose  of  fighting.  Late  in  the 
day  Stone  reported  that  he  had  made  a  feint  of  crossing, 
and  at  the  same  time  had  started  a  reconnoissance  from 
Harrison's  island  toward  Leesburg,  when  the  enemy's 
pickets  retired  to  intrenchments.  That  ** slight  demon- 
stration" brought  on  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  (or,  as  it 
is  variously  called,  Leesburg,  Harrison's  Island,  or  Con- 
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rad's  Perry),  on  Monday,  October  21st  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st,  McCall  retired  from  Evans'  front  to  his 
camp  at  Prospect  Hill,  4  miles  up  the  river  from  the 
Chain  bridge. 

Prom  his  point  of  observation,  at  the  earthwork  called 
**Port  Evans,"  to  the  eastward  of  Leesburg,  overlooking 
the  fords  at  Conrad's  and  Edwards'  ferries  and  Ball's 
bluff,  Evans,  at  6  a.  m.  on  the  21st,  fotmd  that  the  enemy 
of  Stone's  division  had  effected  a  crossing  at  Edwards' 
ferry  and  at  Ball's  bluff,  4  miles  above.  He  promptly 
sent  four  companies  from  his  Mississippi  regiments  and 
two  companies  of  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Lieut  - 
Col.  W.  H.  Jenifer,  to  tiie  assistance  of  Captain  Duff,  to 
hold  the  enemy  in  check  until  his  plan  of  attack  should 
be  developed.  Colonel  Jenifer  immediately  engaged  the 
Pederal  advance  and  drove  it  back  toward  Ball's  bluff. 

The  force  that  had  crossed  at  Harrison's  island,  about 
midnight  of  the  20th,  was  part  of  the  command  of  Colonel 
Baker,  some  300  men  under  Col.  Charles  Devens,  of 
the  Pifteenth  Massachusetts.  Its  object  was  to  capture 
a  Confederate  camp  that  had  been  reported  to  be  about 
a  mile  from  the  river.  This  force  advai  iced  to  an  open 
field  surrounded  by  woods,  where  it  halted  until  it  could 
be  joined  by  a  company  from  the  Twentieth  Massachu- 
setts, which  had  been  left  on  the  bluff,  on  the  Virginia 
side,  to  protect  the  Pederal  return.  Devens,  at  daybreak, 
pushed  forward  with  a  few  men  to  reconnoiter,  and,  in 
person,  went  to  within  sight  of  Leesburg.  Thinking  he 
had  not  been  discovered,  Devens  determined  to  remain, 
and  sent  back  to  his  brigade  commander.  Colonel  Baker, 
for  reinforcements.  The  latter  consulted  his  division  com- 
mander, Greneral  Stone,  and  obtained  permission  to  either 
withdraw  Devens  or  to  send  over  reinforcements  to  him. 
He  promptly  directed  Devens  to  hold  his  position  and 
said  that  he  would  support  him,  in  person,  with  the  rest  of 
his  brigade.  The  boats  and  flats  that  had  been  provided 
for  crossing  the  Potomac  from  the  Maryland  shore  to 
Harrison's  island,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  Virginia 
shore,  were  entirely  inadequate,  and  it  was  nearly  noon 
before  Devens'  regiment  of  625  men  was  closed  up  on 
the  Virginia  shore. 

Convinced,  at  about  10  a.  m.,  that  the  main  Pederal 
attack  would  be  at  Ball's  bluff,  4  miles  northeast  of 
Leesburg,   Evans    ordered   Colonel  Hunton,    with  the 
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Eighth  Virginia,  to  the  support  of  Colonel  Jenifer,  direct- 
ing him  to  form  line  of  battle  immediately  in  the  rear  of 
Jenifer's  command,  and  that  the  combined  force  should 
then  drive  the  enemy  to  the  river,  while  he.  General 
Evans,  supported  the  right  of  the  movement  with  artil- 
lery. This  movement  was  made  soon  after  noon,  and 
the  opposing  forces  at  once  became  hotly  engaged,  the 
Confederates  advancing  on  the  Federals,  who  held  a 
strong  position  in  front  of  the  woods.  Learning,  at  about 
this  time,  that  an  opposing  force  was  gathering  on  his 
left,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  vigorously  attacked  by  a 
body  of  infantry  that  appeared  in  that  direction,  and  by 
a  body  of  dismounted  cavalry  that  had  deployed  in  his 
front,  and  apprehensive  of  being  flanked,  Devens  retired 
his  regiment  to  an  open  space  in  the  woods,  in  front  of 
the  bluff,  and  prepared  to  receive  an  attack.  To  ascer- 
tain about  reinforcements,  Devens  went  back  to  the  bluff 
at  about  2  p,  m.,  where  he  found  Colonel  Baker,  who 
directed  him  to  form  his  regiment  on  the  right  of  the 
position  that  he  proposed  to  occupy,  while  Baker  placed 
300  of  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts  on  the  left  and  ad- 
vanced in  front  of  these  his  California  regiment,  with  two 
guns,  supported  by  two  companies  of  the  Fifteenth  Mas- 
sachusetts. At  about  the  same  hour  General  Stone  fer- 
ried a  strong  force  across  the  river  at  Edwards'  ferry,  to 
make  a  demonstration  on  Evans*  right,  leaving  Colonel 
Baker  in  command  at  Ball 's  bluff.  Stone  then  telegraphed 
to  McClellan:  **  There  has  been  sharp  firing  on  the  right 
of  our  line,  and  our  troops  appear  to  be  advancing  there 
under  Baker.  The  left,  under  Gorman,  has  advanced  its 
skirmishers  nearly  one  mile,  and,  if  the  movement  contin- 
ues successful,  will  turn  the  enemy's  right." 

At  about  2 :3o  p.  m. ,  General  Evans,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  concealed,  shorter  and  inner  line,  seeing 
that  the  enemy  was  being  constantly  reinforced,  ordered 
Colonel  Burt,  with  the  Eighteenth  Mississippi,  to  attack 
the  Federal  left,  while  Hunton  and  Jenifer  attacked  his 
front,  holding  the  attack  at  Edwards'  ferry  in  check  by 
batteries  from  his  intrenchments.  As  Colonel  Burt 
reached  his  position,  the  enemy,  concealed  in  a  ravine, 
opened  on  him  a  furious  fire,  which  compelled  him  to 
divide  his  regiment  and  stop  the  flank  movement  that  had 
already  begun.  At  about  3  p.  m. ,  Featherston,  with  the 
Seventeenth  Mississippi,  was  sent  at  a  double-quick  tc 
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support  Burt's  movement.  Evans  reports:  **He  arrived 
in  twenty  minutes  and  the  action  became  general  along 
my  whole  line,  and  was  very  hot  and  brisk  for  more  than 
two  hours,  the  enemy  keepifag  up  a  constant  fire  with  his 
batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  At  about  6  p.  m.  I 
saw  that  my  command  had  driven  the  enemy  to  near  the 
Imnks  of  the  river.  I  ordered  my  entire  force  to  charge 
and  drive  him  into  the  river.  The  charge  was  immedi- 
ately made  by  the  whole  command,  and  the  forces  of  the 
enemy  were  completely  routed,  and  cried  out  for  quarter 
along  his  whole  line.  In  this  charge  the  enemy  was 
driven  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  many  were 
killed  and  wounded  by  this  formidable  weapon.  In  the 
precipitate  retreat  of  the  enemy  on  the  bluflEs  of  the  river, 
many  of  his  troops  rushed  into  the  water  and  were 
drowned,  while  many  others,  in  overloading  the  boats 
sunk  them  and  shared  the  same  fate.  The  rout  now, 
about  7  o'clock,  became  complete,  and  the  enemy  com- 
menced throwing  his  arms  into  the  river.  .  .  .  At  8  p.  m. 
the  enemy  surrendered  his  forces  at  Ball's  bluflE,  and  the 
prisoners  were  marched  to  Leesburg." 

During  this  action,  Colonel  Barksdale,  with  nine  com- 
panies of  the  Thirteenth  Mississippi  and  six  pieces  of 
artillery,  was  held  to  oppose  Stone's  movement  from 
Edward's  Ferry  and  also  as  a  reserve.  After  the  engage- 
ment, Evans  withdrew  all  his  brigade  to  Leesburg,  except 
Barksdale's  regiment,  which  he  left  in  front  of  Edwards' 
ferry. 

Each  of  the  combatants  had  about  1,700  men  engaged 
in  this  action.  The  Confederates  had  no  artillery  in  the 
fight,  while  the  Federals  had  three  light  guns.  Shortly 
after  the  action  became  general,  Colonel  Baker,  passing 
in  front  of  his  command,  was  killed  by  a  sharpshooter, 
which  so  demoralized  the  Federals  that  the  surviving 
officers  conferred  and  decided  to  retreat.  This  was 
opposed  by  Col.  Milton  Cogswell,  of  the  Forty-second 
New  York,  who  had  succe^ed  Colonel  Baker  in  com- 
mand. He  said  a  retreat  down  the  bluff  and  across  the 
river  was  now  impossible,  and  that  they  must  cut  their 
way  through  the  Confederate  right  to  Edwards'  ferry. 
He  promptly  gave  orders  to  that  effect,  and  moved  to  the 
front,  followed  by  the  remnants  of  his  own  two  companies 
and  a  portion  of  the  California  regiment,  but  not  by  the 
others.     He  was  quickly  driven  back  and  the  whole  Fed- 
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eral  command  was  forced  to  the  river  bluff  in  great  dis- 
order. Just  then  two  companies  of  the  Forty-second 
New  York  landed  on  the  Virginia  shore.  These  Colonel 
Cogswell  ordered  up  the  bluff  and  deployed  as  skirmishers 
to  cover  the  Federal  retreat,  while  he  advanced  to  the 
left  with  a  small  party,  and  was  almost  immediately  cap- 
tured.    Colonel  Devens  escaped  by  swimming  the  river. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2  2d,  Colonel  Barksdale  informed 
General  Evans  that  the  enemy  was  still  in  force  at 
Edwards*  ferry.  He  was  ordered  to  carefully  reconnoiter 
the  Federal  position,  learn  its  strength  and  make  attack. 
This  he  did,  at  about  2  p.  m.,  and  drove  a  superior  force, 
from  an  intrenched  position  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
killing  and  wounding  quite  a  number  of  men.  At  about 
sundown,  the  Federals,  having  been  reinforced  and  hold- 
ing rifle-pits,  Barksdale  withfiew  to  Fort  Evans,  leaving 
two  companies  to  watch  his  front  The  enemy  recrossed 
the  Potomac  during  the  night.  Evans  reported  his  loss, 
in  the  thirteen  hours  of  fight,  on  the  21st,  as  36  killed, 
117  wounded  and  2  missing,  from  a  force  of  1,709. 
Among  the  killed  was  the  brave  Colonel  Burt.  The  Fed- 
eral losses  were  returned  at  49  killed,  158  wounded,  694 
missing.  Greneral  Evans  claimed  the  capture  of  710  pris- 
oners, 1,500  stand  of  arms,  3  cannon  and  i  flag. 

Evans  called  on  Longstreet  for  reinforcements  when  he 
reported  his  battle  of  the  21st,  thinking  that  20,000  Feder- 
als were  in  his  front.  Colonel  Jenkins,  with  the  Eigh- 
teenth South  Carolina  and  cavalry  and  artillery,  was  dis- 
patched from  Centre ville,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2  2d,  and 
marched  toward  Leesburg,  through  mud  and  a  driving 
rain,  tmtil  midnight,  when  the  infantry  went  into  biv- 
ouac ;  but  Capt  C.  M.  Blackford's  cavalry  and  four  guns 
of  the  Washington  artillery  hurried  forward  all  night, 
and  came  in  sight  of  Leesburg  about  daylight  of  the  23d. 
That  morning,  finding  his  men  much  exhausted,  Greneral 
Evans  ordered  three  of  his  regiments  to  fall  back  to 
Carter's  mill,  a  strong  position  on  Groose  creek,  about 
7  miles  southwest  from  Leesburg,  and  join  Jenkins, 
who  had  been  halted  at  that  place,  leaving  Barksdale  with 
his  regiment,  two  pieces  of  artillery  and  some  cavalry, 
as  a  rear  guard  near  Leesburg,  and  Hunton,  with  his 
Eighth  Virginia  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  on  the  south 
bank  of  Sycolin  creek,  3  miles  from  Leesburg,  and  send- 
ing his  cavalry  well  to  the  front  toward  Alexandria.  The 
weather  was  stormy  and  very  cold. 
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The  attention  of  the  Federal  commander  was  now 
turned  to  operations  on  the  Potomac  river,  below 
Washington,  as  the  Confederate  batteries,  located  at 
Freestone  point,  Cockpit  point,  Shipping  point  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Quantico,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Aquia 
creek,  were  a  standing  menace  to  the  navigation  of  that 
river  to  and  from  Washington.  On  October  22d  a 
detachment  of  the  Seventy-second  New  York  was  sent  to 
construct  intrenchments  at  Budd's  ferry,  opposite  the 
Confederate  battery  at  Shipping  point,  and  to  report  on 
the  Confederate  batteries  along  the  Potomac;  he  also 
constructed  earthworks  for  batteries  opposite  Evansport. 
On  the  28th  the  Confederate  battery  near  Budd's  ferry, 
numbering  some  14  guns,  opened  on  a  steamer  attempt- 
ing to  pass  up  the  river.  General  Hooker,  learning  of 
this,  directed  his  batteries  on  the  Maryland  shore  to  open 
on  the  Confederate  steamer  Page,  in  case  the  steamer 
attempting  to  go  up  the  Potomac  should  be  disabled,  or 
if  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  take  it  as  a  prize. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  Gen.  D.  E.  Sickles,  of  Gren- 
eral  Hooker's  command,  sent  an  expedition  of  400  men 
down  the  Potomac  to  reconnoiter  Mathias  point,  which 
was  held  by  a  small  Confederate  picket.  On  the  12th 
Gen.  S.  P.  Heintzelman,  in  charge  of  Fort  Lyon,  on  the 
Telegraph  road,  a  short  distance  from  Alexandria,  sent 
out  two  brigades  of  infantry  to  Pohick  church.  On 
reaching  the  church,  early  the  next  morning,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  Confederates  had  left  the  night 
before. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  General  Dix,  commanding 
the  department  of  Pennsylvania,  with  headquarters  at 
Baltimore,  ordered  Gen.  H.  H.  Lockwood,  commanding 
the  Federal  peninsula  brigade,  partly  composed  of  Union 
Marylanders,  to  proceed  on  an  expedition  through  Acco- 
mac  and  Northampton  counties,  in  Virginia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  **  bringing  these  counties  back  to  their  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  and  reuniting  them  to  the  Union 
on  the  footing  of  West  Virginia."  The  commander  of 
the  expedition  was  directed  to  distribute  a  proclamation 
by  General  Dix,  which  made  known  the  object  of  the 
expedition  and  gave  many  assurances  as  to  the  good 
results  that  would  follow  submission  to  Federal  authority, 
and  to  exercise  ''the  utmost  vigilance  to  preserve  disci- 
pline and  prevent  any  outrage  upon  persons  or  property. " 

Yft  IS 
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In  the  course  of  his  instructions  to  Lockwood,  Dix  pro- 
ceeded to  settle  grave  questions  of  state  by  military 
instructions.  He  advised  that  **The  people,  if  they 
return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  should 
make  such  temporary  provision  for  their  own  govern- 
ment, not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  they  ma^  think  best  For  the  time  being,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  act  with 
western  Virginia,  and  hold  elections  by  proclamation  of 
the  governor." 

On  November  15th,  the  day  after  his  expedition 
started,  Dix  wrote  to  President  Lincoln,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  his  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Accomac  and 
Northampton,  with  the  hope  that  what  he  had  done  would 
meet  with  his  approbation ;  and  stated  that  he  had  sent 
4,500  men  on  this  expedition. 

Reaching  the  borders  of  Virginia,  November  i6th.  Gen- 
eral Lockwood  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Confederate 
troops,  some  10  miles  below  the  line,  but  found  no  force 
to  treat  with,  as  they  had  either  dispersed  or  fsillen  back 
to  Eastville.  The  bearer  of  this  flag  reported,  from 
Temperanceville,  **We  have  thus  far  had  a  triumphant 
welcome  and  uninterrupted  march." 

LfOckwood  reported  from  Drummondtown,  on  the  2  2d, 
that  the  larger  portion  of  his  command  was  at  that  place, 
but  he  had  sent  two  regiments,  with  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery, to  Eastville.  After  describinfif  the  points  selected 
for  his  bases  of  supplies,  he  stated  that  he  had  found 
and  secured  seven  new  6-pounder  guns,  and  a  num- 
ber of  small-arms  of  little  value.  After  declaring 
that  the  people  manifested  a  readiness  to  submit 
to  the  Federal  government,  and  that  they  were 
arranging  to  hold  countv  meetings  for  this  purpose, 
he  wrote:  **The  basis  of  the  system  in  western  Vir- 
ginia will  be  adopted  as  a  temporary  measure.  All 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  look  to  an  annexation  with 
Maryland  as  an  event  much  to  be  desired  whenever  it 
can  constitutionally  be  accomplished.  This,  they  think, 
can  be  done  by  regarding  themselves,  together  with 
western  Virginia,  as  the  true  State  of  Virginia,  and 
inducing  the  State  thus  constituted  and  the  State  of 
Maryland  to  pass  the  necessary  laws."  He  advised  that 
Dix  write  to  the  governor  of  West  Virginia,  asking  him 
to  make  proclamation,  as   soon   as   Sxe   people   have 
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declared  their  alliance  to  the  United  States,  **ordering 
an  election  for  the  dvil  officers  and  a  representative  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,**  and  concluded,  ''I 
hope  that  by  their  joint  action  this  interesting  people  may 
be  relieved  from  their  present  i>osition,  and  brought  into 
that  association  with  the  State  of  Maryland  to  which  their 
geographical  position  naturally  points." 

On  November  i6th,  Maj.  W.  T.  Martin,  of  the  Second 
Mississippi  cavalry  (subsequently  major-general),  cut  off 
a  foraging  party  of  the  Thirtieth  New  York,  near  Falls 
Church,  and  captured  30  prisoners,  killing  4  and  wound- 
ing several  On  the  1 8th  Lieut -Col.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  of 
the  First  Virginia  cavalry,  attacked  a  Federal  picket  in 
the  same  vicinity,  part  of  the  Brooklyn  regiment  (Four- 
teenth New  York)  of  hard  fighters.  Two  of  Lee's  men 
lost  their  lives,  and  2  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  10 
captured.  On  the  26th  a  squadron  of  Pennsylvania  cav- 
alry, on  a  reconnoissance  to  Vienna,  was  attacked  by  120 
men  of  the  First  North  Carolina  cavalry,  under  CoL 
Robert  Ransom,  and  stampeded.  Ransom  reported  the 
capture  of  26  prisoners,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
horses,  sabers  and  carbines.  The  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  invited  to  these  successful  affairs  by  Gen- 
eral Johnston. 

Skirmishes  followed,  of  like  character,  near  Dranes- 
ville  on  the  26th,  near  Fairfax  on  tiie  27th,  and  at 
Annandale,  December  2d. 

Gen.  S.  G.  French,  stationed  at  Evansport,  reported 
on  December  15th  that  his  position  had  been  under  fire 
from  Federal  batteries  on  the  Maryland  shore  during 
the  past  three  weeks. 

On  December  20th  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  with  a  force 
comprising  the  Eleventh  Virginia,  Col.  Samuel  Gar- 
land; Sixth  South  Carolina,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Secrest; 
Tenth  Alabama,  Col.  J.  H.  Forney,  and  First  Kentucky, 
Col.  T.  H.  Taylor,  in  all  1,600  infantry;  Capt.  A.  S. 
Cutts*  Georgia  artillery  (four  pieces),  Maj.  J.  B.  Gor- 
don's North  Carolina  cavalry,  and  Capt  A.  L.  Pitzer's 
Virginia  cavalry,  moved  toward  Dranesville  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  an  expedition  of  army  wagons  after 
hay.  At  the  same  time  a  Federal  expedition  approached 
Dranesville,  on  a  similar  mission.  Upon  discovering 
the  presence  of  the  enemy,  Stuart  sent  Pitzer  to  keep 
between  them  and  the  wagons^   and  order  the  latter 
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back,  while  the  main  body  was  disposed  for  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  the  Federal  rear  and  left  flank.  The  force 
Stuart  encountered  at  Dranesville  was  E.O.C.Ord's  Penn- 
sylvania brigade  of  five  regiments  (including  the  **  Buck- 
tails"),  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  Easton's  battery. 
Stuart  took  position,  screening  his  infantry  in  a  wood, 
and  when  the  enemy  came  up  the  action  was  opened  by 
an  artillery  combat  Then  Stuart  ordered  forward  his 
right  wing,  and  the  Alabama  regiment  **  rushed  with  a 
shout  in  a  storm  of  bullets."  Colonel  Forney  fell 
wotmded,  and  Lieut. -Col.  J.  B.  Martin  was  killed.  The 
other  regiments  also  pushed  forward,  and  a  stubborn 
fight  resulted.  **When  the  action  had  lasted  about  two 
hours,"  Stuart  reported,  *'I  found  that  the  enemy,  being 
already  in  force  larger  than  my  own,  was  recovering 
from  his  disorder,  and  receiving  heavy  reinforcements 
[Reynolds'  and  Meade's  brigades]."  Consequently  he 
withdrew  in  order.  **The  enemy  was  evidently  too  much 
crippled  to  follow  in  pursuit,  and  after  a  short  halt  at 
the  railroad  I  proceeded  to  Fr5ringpan  church,  where  the 
wounded  were  cared  for." 

Early  next  morning,  with  two  fresh  regiments,  Stuart 
returned  to  the  field,  and  found  that  the  enemy  had  evacu- 
ated Dranesville  and  left  some  of  their  wounded  there. 
The  oflScial  returns  of  casualties  were,  on  the  Federal 
side,  7  killed  and  6i  wounded;  on  the  Confederate,  43 
killed,  143  wounded  and  8  missing. 

The  return  of  the  department  of  Northern  Virginia, 
Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  commanding,  for  December,  showed 
for  the  Potomac  district,  GrenerS  Beauregard,  aggregate 
infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  present  and  absent, 
68,047;  aggregate  present,  55,165;  effective  total,  44,563. 
The  forces  in  the  Valley  district,  General  Jackson,  were 
reported  at  12,922  present;  in  the  Aquia  district.  General 
Holmes,  8,244,  raising  the  aggregate  present  of  John- 
ston's command  to  76,331. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

STONEWALL  JACKSON'S  ROMNEY  CAMPAIGN. 

ON  the  7  th  of  October,  1861,  m  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  services  at  the  first  battle  of  Manas- 
sas, Stonewall  Jackson  was  commissioned  major- 
general.  On  November  4th  he  left  Manassas  to 
take  command  of  the  Valley  district,  to  which,  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  in  command  of  the  department  of 
Northern  Virginia,  had  assigned  him,  and  established  his 
headquarters  at  Winchester.  Although  forming  the  left 
wing  of  Johnston's  army,  the  main  bwiy  of  which  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  Manassas  Junction,  Jackson's  command 
was,  in  some  respects,  an  independent  one,  as  he  had 
assigned  to  him  not  only  the  protection  of  the  lower  val- 
ley of  the  Shenandoah,  but  also  the  extensive  Appalachian 
country  to  the  northwest  that  drained  into  the  Potomac, 
and  along  the  northeastern  border  of  which  ran  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  railroad.  It  was  all  a  region  of  parallel 
mountains  and  narrow  valleys  with  which  he  was  quite 
familiar,  not  only  in  consequence  of  his  campaigning 
there  in  the  earlier  part  of  1861,  but  from  his  knowledge 
of  it  from  his  boyhood  days.  Entering  upon  his  comihand 
with  but  a  small  body  of  soldiers,  no  one  would  have  fore- 
cast that  he  had  taken  possession  of  a  field  which  would 
make  both  that  and  himself  famous  for  all  time.  The 
enemy,  through  the  exigencies  of  war,  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  part  of  both  the  Appalachian  and  the 
Trans- Appalachian  portions  of  Virginia,  and  Jackson  had 
frequently  expressed  a  desire  to  be  placed  in  position  to 
free  that  land  of  his  nativity  from  the  Federal  invaders. 
To  him,  this  assignment,  even  with  an  inferior  force, 
appeared  to  open  the  way  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  cher- 
ished hopes. 

First  the  Virginia,  and  then  the  Confederate  campaigns 
in  the  mountain  regions  of  Virginia,  during  the  spring, 
summer  and  fall  of  1861,  had  not  only  been  barren  of 
results,  but  in  the  main  well-nigh  disastrous.  Gamett 
had  been  out-maneuvered  and  defeated,  in  the  Tygart 
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valley,  in  July ;  Loring,  under  Lee,  had  accomplished  noth< 
ing  in  the  same  valley  and  in  that  of  the  Greenbrier  in 
August  and  September,  and  the  commands  of  Floyd  and 
Wise  along  the  Kanawha  turnpike,  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Lee  and  Loring,  had  barely  sufficed  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  check.* 

When  Jackson  took  command  in  the  Valley  the  advance 
of  General  Rosecrans,  who  commanded  the  Federal  forces 
in  West  Virginia,  had  recaptured  Romney,  40  miles  west 
of  Winchester,  and  held  it  with  a  force  of  5,000  men,  thus 
controlling  the  important  valley  of  the  South  branch  of 
the  Potomac.  Bath,  the  county  seat  of  Morgan,  situated 
north  of  Winchester,  was  also  occupied,  as  was  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac  across  the  entire  front  of 
the  Shenandoah  valley  and  beyond  on  either  side.  The 
Confederate  forces  along  the  Staunton  and  Parkersburg 
turnpike,  and  the  turnpike  leading  into  that  from  the 
Warm  Springs,  had  fallen  back  to  the  crest  of  Alleghany 
mountain,  while  that  on  the  Kanawha  road  had  retired  to 
Lewisburg,  a  few  miles  west  of  that  range.  The  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  railroad  was  open  from  the  eastward  to  Har- 
per's Ferry  and  from  the  westward  to  Hancock,  for  the 
use  of  the  Federal  army,  a  gap  40  miles  long  being  the 
only  portion  broken  and  controlled  by  the  Confederates, 
and  even  this  was  filled  on  the  Maryland  side  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  canal,  furnishing  water  communica- 
tion from  Cumberland  to  Georgetown  and  Washington. 

Studying  the  field  intrusted  to  him  and  the  strategic 
opportunities  presented  for  driving  the  enemy  from  the 
mountain  region  to  the  westward,  Jackson  asked  that  his 
old  brigade  might  be  sent  him  from  Manassas,  and  that 
all  the  troops  holding  the  passes  of  Alleghany  mountain 
to  the  southwest,  some  15,000  or  16,000  in  number,  be 
ordered  to  report  to  him.  The  government,  not  then 
knowing  the  man,  declined  to  comply  fully  with  his  re- 
quest, but  promptly  sent  him  his  old  brigade,  and  one  of 

*  The  first  campaigp  in  the  Kanawha  valley,  tinder  General  Wise, 
has  been  descril>ed  in  this  volume.  The  later  operations  in  that 
region,  in  1861,  under  the  command  of  General  Floyd,  and  'at  the 
last,  about  Sewell  mountain,  under  Gen.  R.  £.  Lee,  are  described 
in  the  Military  History  of  West  Virginia,  in  another  volume  of  this 
work.  To  Uiat  volume  reference  is  also  made  for  accounts  of  subse- 
quent military  operations  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  except  such  as  were  part  of  the  campaigns  of  the  army  of 
Nonhem  Virginia. 
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Loring'd  brigades  reached  him  from  the  Staunton  and 
Parkersburg  line  early  in  December.  LfOring  did  not 
arrive  in  person  until  very  nearly  the  end  of  the  month  of 
December,  but  Jackson,  with  characteristic  energy,  im- 
proved the  opportunity  to  drill  his  command  and  equip  it 
for  service,  and  to  organize  certain  cavalry  companies  in 
his  district  into  a  regiment,  tmder  the  command  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Turner  Ashby. 

Unwilling  to  be  idle  and  leave  his  foe  to  believe  that 
he  was  not  ready  for  action,  Jackson  dispatched  a  small 
force  of  infantry  and  a  battery  to  break  Dam  No.  5,  seven 
miles  above  Williamsport,  across  the  Potomac,  which 
supplied  a  long  level  of  the  canal  with  water,  and  thus 
destroy  the  line  of  communication  between  Cumberland 
and  Washington.  On  the  afternoon  of  December  6th, 
Jackson's  force  reached  the  dam,  and  while  he  kept  up  an 
active  skirmish  across  the  Potomac  for  two 'days,  an  effort 
was  made  to  break  the  dam  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  but 
with  little  success.  Unwilling  to  be  foiled  in  his  under- 
t^ing,  Jackson  again  left  Winchester  on  the  i6th  with  a 
larger  force,  and  on  the  17th,  having  disposed  his  troops 
to  provide  against  a  flank  movement  and  also  to  make 
demonstrations  at  Dam  No.  4,  at  Williamsport,  he  sent 
parties  to  break  Dam  No.  5  at  its  Virginia  end.  The 
Federal  infantry  and  artillery  kept  up  a  vigorous  and 
annoying  fire  from  the  Maryland  side  on  Jackson's  work- 
ing party,  so  that  little  was  accomplished  during  the  day; 
but  that  night  Captain  HoUiday,  of  the  Thirty-third,  and 
Captain  Robinson,  of  the  Twenty-seventh,  volunteered 
to  go  down  with  their  companies  and  wade  in  and  cut  out 
the  cribs  that  supported  the  dam.  It  required  heroic 
endurance  to  stand  waist  deep  in  the  water  on  a  cold 
December  night,  and  tmder  a  constant  fire  of  the  enemy, 
but  a  partial  breach  was  made  and  the  cribs  so  loosened 
that  a  later  freshet  made  a  wide  gap  in  the  dam  and 
rendered  useless  for  some  time  a  long  stretch  of  the  canal. 
During  Jackson's  stay  to  effect  the  object  of  this  expedi- 
tion, it  "became  evident  from  the  arrival  of  Federal  regi- 
ments to  reinforce  the  command  at  Williamsport,  that  it 
would  be  hazardous  for  him  to  cross  the  Potomac  and 
attack  his  opponents,  so  he  withdrew  on  the  31st  and 
returned  to  Winchester. 

While  engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Dam  No.  5,  news 
reached  Jackson  of  the   decisive  victory  Gen.  Edward 
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Johnson  had  won  at  his  camp  on  Alleghany  mountain  on 
December  13th.  Jackson  promptly  advised  that  Edward 
Johnson's  force  should  either  reinforce  him  or  advance 
down  the  South  Branch  valley  toward  Moorefield,  so  as  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  an  attack  he  proposed  to  make  on 
Romney,  where  he  supposed  the  force  of  the  enemy  was 
about  10,000,  but  being  constantly  reinforced.  He  wrote 
to  both  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  and  Adjutant-General  Cooper. 
He  was  not  listened  to,  and  later  in  the  winter  Johnson 
was  forced  to  fall  back  to  the  Shenandoah  mountain  in 
consequence  of  a  movement  threatening  his  flank  from 
the  direction  of  Romney. 

Loring  and  the  last  two  of  his  brigades  joined  Jackson 
on  Christmas  day  of  186 1.  It  was  agreed  that  Loring 
should  retain  command  of  his  own  troops,  the  three  infan- 
try brigades  under  Col.  William  B.  Taliaferro,  Col.  Wil- 
liam Gilham  and  Brig. -Gen.  S.  R.  Anderson,  and  Marye's 
and  Shumaker's  batteries,  in  all  nearly  6,000  men,  which 
increased  Jackson's  entire  force,  counting  2,000  or  3,000 
militia,  to  about  1 1,000.  Loring  was  recognized  as  second 
in  command. 

Having  secured  all  the  troops  that  the  Confederate 
authorities  would  intrust  him  with,  Jackson,  feeling  that 
the  force  in  hand  was  inadequate  to  the  undertaking,  but 
burning  with  a  desire  to  recover  western  Virginia,  deter- 
mined to  move  on  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  and  the  difficulties  that  would  have  to 
be  encountered  in  a  winter  campaign  in  a  mountainous 
region.  He  desired  to  first  clear  out  the  foe  from  his  own 
district,  which  extended  well  toward  the  line  of  the 
Staunton  and  Parkersburg  turnpike  to  the  district  which 
was  recently  commanded  by  Loring,  and  still  held  by 
Gen.  Edward  Johnson,  damaging  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
railroad  along  the  Potomac  as  much  as  possible,  and  then 
be  guided  by  circumstances  in  reference  to  a  campaign 
farther  to  the  northwest.  Preparations  were  energetic- 
ally pushed,  and  by  the  last  day  of  the  year  the  army  was 
ready  to  move. 

Rosecrans,  satisfied  that  there  would  be  no  further 
westward  movement  of  the  Confederates  until  spring, 
had  determined,  under  cover  of  his  5,000  troops  at  Rom- 
ney, to  collect  the  whole  force  of  his  department,  some 
22,000  men,  along  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  rail- 
road, with  the  hope  of  securing  permission  from  Gen- 
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eral  McClellan  to  use  these  forces  in  an  attack  upon  the 
Valley  for  the  purpose  of  seizing,  fortifying  and  holding 
Winchester,  and  thus  dominating  all  of  norUieastem  Vir- 
ginia, and  at  the  same  time  threatening  Johnston's  posi- 
tion at  Manassas.  These  intentions  of  the  enemy  were 
speedily  frustrated  by  Jackson,  when,  on  the  ist  of  Jan- 
uary, 1862,  a  bright  and  pleasant  day,  his  army  started 
for  Bath,  near  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad. 
The  army  consisted  of  his  own  old  brigade,  commanded 
by  Gen.  R.  B.  Gamett,  the  three  brigades  under  Loring,  a 
part  of  the  militia,  five  batteries,  and  most  of  Ashby's 
regiment  of  cavalry,  the  whole  numbering  about  9,000 
men.  This  movement  against  Bath,  if  successful,  would 
disperse  the  enemy  at  Hancock,  destroy  communication 
between  General  Banks  on  the  east  and  General  Kelley 
on  the  west,  and  by  threatening  the  latter's  rear,  force 
him  to  evacuate  Romney  or  contend  with  a  superior 
force.  Before  the  first  day  ended  a  cold  storm  set  in 
from  the  northwest,  the  beginning  of  a  protracted  period 
of  very  inclement  weather.  The  second  day  the  storm 
continued,  and  the  trains  were  delayed  by  icy  mountain 
roads,  byways  having  been  chosen,  instead  of  following 
the  great  turnpike,  to  conceal  the  movement  As  the 
trains  could  not  get  up,  the  troops  were  forced  to  pass 
the  night  of  the  2d  near  Unger's,  without  rations  and 
many  of  them  without  covering.  On  the  morning  of  the 
3d  the  wagons  came  up,  and  after  a  short  delay  for  cook- 
ing and  eating,  the  march  was  resumed.  Later  that  day 
snow  and  sleet  set  in,  adding  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
army  and  making  the  roads  so  slippery  that  the  wagons 
were  again  unable  to  keep  up.  That  night  was  spent  in 
the  midst  of  the  stonQ  about  four  miles  southwest  of 
Bath.  The  advance  had  dispersed  and  captured  some  of 
a  scouting  party  of  the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the 
4th,  Jackson  disposed  his  forces  to  surround  Bath,  send- 
ing a  detachment  across  the  mountain  to  the  left  in  order 
to  make  a  flank  movement  from  the  west,  the  main  body 
pushing  along  the  direct  road  with  regiments  thrown 
out  on  the  right  and  left  as  flankers.  Exhausted  by  the 
cold  and  suffering  of  the  preceding  days,  and  especially 
by  the  storm  of  the  night  before,  the  troops  moved 
slowly,  gfreatly  hindered  by  the  ice  and  frozen  sleet 
that  covered  the  ground,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  day 
was  consumed  before  the  Confederates,  led  by  Lieut- 
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Col.  W.  S.  H.  Baylor,  of  Jackson's  staff,  dashed  into  the 
town.  The  latter  had  been  held  by  a  part  of  the  Thirty- 
ninUi  Illinois  regfiment,  a  squadron  of  cavalry  and  a  sec- 
tion of  artillery,  reinforced  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  by 
the  Eighty-fourth  Pennsylvania  from  Hancock,  and  at 
midday  by  the  Thirteenth  Indiana.  These  Federal 
troops  skirmished  for  some  hours  with  Jackson's  advance, 
then  hastily  retired,  their  commander,  Colonel  Murray 
of  the  Eighty-fourth  Pennsylvania,  having  decided  not  to 
await  an  attack.  They  retreated  precipitately  to  Han- 
cock, leaving  their  stores  and  camp  at  Bath  to  be  captured. 

Finding  tiie  enemy  gone,  Jackson  ordered  an  immedi- 
ate pursuit,  his  main  body  moving  toward  Hancock  and 
driving  the  rear  of  the  enemy  across  the  Potomac ;  Gil- 
ham  moved  toward  Sir  John's  run,  but  did  no  damage  to 
the  enemy  retreating  in  that  direction,  as  they  were  able 
to  check  his  advance  with  a  few  men,  along  the  narrow 
defile  of  the  run,  tmtil  after  dark,  when  they  made  good 
their  retreat  over  the  Potomac.  Colonel  Rust,  with  the 
Third  Arkansas,  the  Thirty-seventh  Virginia  and  two 
guns,  was  sent  to  destroy  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  rail- 
road bridge  over  the  Big  Cacapon.  The  guard  made  a 
stout  resistance,  but  he  drove  it  off  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th  and  destroyed  the  bridge,  railroad  station  and 
telegraph  line. 

Jackson  bivouacked  with  his  main  force  opposite  Han- 
cock on  the  night  of  the  4tli.  The  next  morning,  through 
Colonel  Ashby,  he  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  town, 
threatening  if  that  were  not  done  in  two  hours,  given 
for  the  removal  of  non-combatants,  he  would  open  his 
batteries  upon  it.  General  Lander,  who  had  assumed 
command  at  Hancock,  refused  to  surrender  and  prepared 
to  resist  until  large  reinforcements,  which  had  been  sum- 
moned from  both  east  and  west  over  the  National  road, 
could  reach  him.  Jackson  put  several  pieces  of  artillery 
in  position  and  kept  up  a  brisk  cannonade  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  5th  and  the  forenoon  of  the  6th,  mean- 
time trying  to  construct  a  bridge  across  the  Potomac,  two 
miles  above  Hancock,  that  he  might  cross  the  river  and 
fall  on  Lander's  flank.  Finding  that  it  would  take  sev- 
eral days  to  construct  this  bridge,  during  which  time  the 
enemy  in  front  of  him  would  be  largely  reinforced,  and 
having  freed  this  part  of  his  district  from  the  enemy  and 
destroyed  such  stores  as  he  could  not  carry  away.  Jack- 
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son  left  the  vicinity  of  Hancock,  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th,  and  marched  in  the  direction  of  Romney,  the  head  of 
his  column  reaching  Unger's  cross  roads  that  evening. 
The  condition  of  the  weather,  and  especially  of  the  roads 
on  which  the  sleet  and  snow,  tramped  by  the  marching 
soldiers,  had  become  frozen  and  glassy  so  that  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  troops  could  make  progfress,  and 
almost  impossible  for  the  trains  and  artillery  to  be  moved 
at  all,  filled  the  whole  line  of  march  with  falling,  disa- 
bled or  killed  horses.  The  cold  was  intense,  and  the  biv- 
ouac the  night  of  January  7,  1862,  was  one  long  to  be 
remembered  by  even  Jackson's  hardy  and  much  endur- 
ing soldiery.  The  march  could  not  be  continued  until 
the  horses  were  rough  shod,  and  Jackson,  ever  impatient 
of  delay,  was  forced  to  remain  for  some  days  at  Unger's 
for  this  purpose.      ' 

The  day  that  Jackson  retired  from  Hancock,  January 
7th,  a  detachment  of  the  Federal  troops  at  Romney,  tak- 
ing the  road  to  Winchester,  fell  on  a  body  of  some  700 
Virginia  militia,  under  Colonel  Monroe,  with  Sheets' 
company  of  cavalry,  and  30  artillerists  with  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  under  Lieut  W.  E.  Cutshaw,  in  the  narrow 
gorge  called  Hanging  Rock,  just  across  the  North  river 
of  the  Big  Cacapon,  captured  the  Confederate  pickets 
about  daylight  and,  having  turned  Monroes'  left,  took  his 
command  by  surprise,  and  pressing  upon  them  with  an 
overwhelming  force  scattered  them  in  great  confusion, 
capturing  the  two  guns,  part  of  the  baggage  and  7  pris- 
oners. The  Federal  troops  burned  the  mills  and  private 
houses  at  and  near  Hanging  Rock,  and  then  returned  to 
Romney,  burning  houses  and  killing  cattle  on  their  way, 
encouraged  to  this  vandalism  by  those  in  command. 
Their  track  of  15  miles,  from  Hanging  Rock  to  Romney, 
was  one  continued  scene  of  desolation. 

On  the  13th  Jackson  resumed  his  march  to  Romney. 
During  this  delay  he  had  not  been  altogether  idle,  for  on 
the  loth  he  had  dispatched,  in  opposite  directions,  Brig.- 
Gen.  G.  C.  Meem,  with  545  militia  infantry,  toward  Moore- 
field,  and  Brigadier-General  Carson,  yrith  200  militia  in- 
fantry and  25  mounted  militia,  for  Bath,  16  miles  away,  to 
confuse  the  enemy  as  to  his  intentions,  while  Ashby  hov- 
ered near  Romney  watching  the  movements  of  the  Fed- 
eral forces.  Apprehensive  of  disaster,  Greneral  Lander,  in 
command  of  the  Federal  forces,  evacuated  Romney  on 
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the  loth  and  fell  back  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad 
at  Patterson's  creek,  where  he  concentrated  the  Federal 
troops  from  Hancock  and  Cimiberland  with  those  from 
Romney  and  Springfield. 

Jackson's  advance  encamped  on  the  night  of  the  13th 
near  Slanesville,  establishing  headquarters  at  Bloomery 
gap.  The  next  day,  marching  through  another  storm  of 
driving  sleet,  his  advance  entered  Romney  in  the  even- 
ing, capturing  some*  stores  and  supplies  which  the  Fed- 
erals had  left  behind  in  their  precipitate  retreat.  Having 
Romney  in  possession,  Jackson  prepared  for  a  movement 
on  Cumberland,  to  destroy  the  railroad  bridges  across  the 
Potomac  near  that  town,  as  well  as  those  across  Patter- 
son and  New  creeks.  He  selected  Gamett's  and  Talia- 
ferro's brigades  for  this  purpose,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  line  of  communication  preparatory  to  a  further 
aggressive  movement;  but  a  new  obstacle,  more  difficult 
to  overcome  than  the  serious  natural  ones  he  had  just 
encountered,  now  confronted  him.  While  the  troops 
selected  for  the  new  expedition  did  not  break  out  in  act- 
ual revolt,  their  murmurings  were  loud.  They  made 
open  complaint  of  the  sufiEering  they  had  endured  and 
concerning  the  greater  ones  they  imagfined  in  store  for 
them  if  this  campaign  were  continued  in  such  an  inhos- 
pitable country  and  amidst  the  thawing  and  freezing  of  a 
rigorous,  though  changeable  winter.  Especially  was 
this  opposition  strong  in  Taliaferro's  brigade,  which  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  Jacksonian  discipline  under  the 
command  of  Loring.  Not  a  few  of  the  officers  of  Jack- 
son's old  command  sympathized  with  those  who  had  been 
selected  for  the  arduous  duty  Jackson  had  in  view.  A 
rain  and  thaw  set  in  at  about  this  time,  and  changed  the 
frozen  roads  into  slush  and  mire.  Jackson  reluctantly 
submitted  to  the  discontent  of  his  troops  and  the  unfa- 
vorable conditions,  relinquished  his  aggressive  intentions 
and  prepared  to  defend  what  he  had  already  won.  He 
had  in  two  weeks  and  with  little  loss,  though  with  much 
suflfering,  discomfited  the  enemy  opposed  to  him  and  dis- 
concerted their  ofiEensive  plans;  practically  expelling 
them  from  all  his  district,  liberating  three  fertile  coun- 
ties from  their  domination,  and  thereby  securing  sources 
of  supply  for  the  subsistence  of  his  own  army. 

Lonng's  three  brigades  and  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery 
were  quartered  at  and  near  Romney;  Boggs'  brigade  of 
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militia,  mainly  gathered  from  that  region,  was  disposed 
along  the  South  branch  to  Moorefield,  with  his  pickets 
joining  those  of  Edward  Johnson  from  Camp  Alleghany 
on  the  southwest.  Three  companies  of  Ashby's  cavalry 
were  left  with  Loring  for  outpost  duty.  Carson's  brigade 
of  Virginia  militia,  gathered  from  the  lower  valley  mainly, 
was  stationed  at  Bath;  and  Meem's  brigade  of  Virginia 
militia,  from  the  counties  of  Shenandoah  and  Page,  was 
placed  at  and  beyond  Martinsburg;  while  Ashby,  with 
the  larger  portion  of  his  cavalry  regiment,  held  the  line 
of  the  Potomac  from  near  Harper's  Ferry  westward. 
Gamett's  brigade  was  ordered  to  Winchester,  to  be  in 
position  to  guard  against  any  movement  of  the  large 
force  under  Banks  that  had  been  gathered  at  Frederick 
City.  Jackson  established  his  own  headquarters  at  Win- 
chester on  the  24th  of  January,  having  provided  commu- 
nication with  Loring,  at  Romney,  by  a  line  of  telegraph. 
With  these  dispositions  of  his  forces,  made  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  either  oflEensive  or  defensive  purposes,  and  on 
good  roads  by  which  they  could  be  readily  concentrated. 
General  Jackson  had  a  reasonable  expectation  that  he 
cotdd  now  rest  and  recruit  his  army  for  the  coming  spring 
campaign,  which  everything  indicated  would  be  a  very 
active  one.  Furloughs  were  granted  freely  to  men  and 
officers,  not  only  for  their  own  satisfaction,  but  with  the 
hope  that  by  going  to  their  respective  homes  they  would 
be  the  means  of  bringing  new  recruits  to  his  army.  To 
his  surprise  and  mortification,  these  very  men,  especially 
the  officers,  were  the  means  of  adding  to  the  discontent 
already  prevailing  among  Lroring's  men,  and  some  of 
them,  high  in  favor  with  the  government  at  Richmond, 
were  the  means  of  inducing  the  secretary  of  war,  on  the 
31st  of  January,  to  order  Jackson  to  recall  Loring's  com- 
mand, at  once,  to  Winchester,  on  the  pretense  that  a 
movement  was  being  made  to  cut  it  oflE,  without  sending 
the  order  through  his  superior  officer,  Gen.  J.  E.  John- 
ston, and  without  consultation  with  either  of  these  capa- 
ble commanders  in  the  field  of  operations.  Jackson 
promptly  obeyed  the  order;  recalled  Loring  to  Winches- 
ter, and  ordered  the  militia  to  fall  back  in  the  same  direc- 
tion if  the  enemy  should  advance.  At  the  same  time  he 
informed  Mr.  Benjamin,  the  secretary  of  war,  that  he 
had  complied  with  his  order,  and  asked  to  be  himself 
ordered  to  report  for  duty  to  the  Virginia  military  insti- 
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tute,  or,  if  this  was  not  granted,  that  the  President  would 
accept  his  resignation  from  the  army,  writing  in  this  con- 
nection, '*With  such  interference  in  my  command  I 
cannot  expect  to  be  of  much  service  in  the  field. "  Gen- 
eral Johnston  detained  Jackson's  letter  to  Benjamin, 
which  had  been  sent  through  him  as  his  immediate  com- 
mander, and  urged  Jackson  to  reconsider  it  Governor 
Letcher,  learning  of  Jackson's  resignation  before  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  Jackson  telling  him  what  he  had 
done  and  his  reasons  for  it,  immediately  called  on  the 
secretary  of  war  and  insisted  that  no  action  should  be 
taken.  Yielding  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  others  whom  he  esteemed,  but  without  with- 
drawing from  the  position  he  had  taken  in  reference  to 
the  interference  of  the  secretary  with  his  command, 
Jackson  consented  to  the  withdrawal  of  his  letter  of 
resignation. 

The  enemy  soon  reoccupied  the  territory  Jackson  had 
been  ordered  to  abandon,  and  he  f  oimd  himself  confined  to 
the  lower  Valley,  which  he  had  held  previous  to  the  Rom- 
ney  expedition.  Loring  was  ordered  to  a  new  command, 
and  the  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  Arkansas  troops  that 
had  been  with  him  were  gradually  taken  away  and  joined 
to  the  other  forces  constituting  Johnston's  right  wing 
near  Centreville  and  Manassas,  leaving  only  Virginia 
troops,  those  of  Gamett's,  Burks',  and  Taliaferro's  bri- 
gades in  the  Valley  with  Jackson.  The  militia  commands, 
never  well  organized,  were  now  dwindling  away  by  de- 
tails and  by  enlistments  in  the  volunteer  regiments. 

The  Federals  reoccupied  Romney  on  the  7  th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  a  little  later  sent  an  expedition  as  far  south  as 
Moorefield,  bringing  oflE  captured  cattle.  The  recon- 
struction of  the  railroad  was  also  begun,  Carson  having 
fallen  back  to  Bloomery  gap,  and  by  the  14th  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  railroad  was  again  opened  from  the  west  to 
Hancock,  on  which  day  Lander  made  a  bold  dash  with 
both  infantry  and  cavalry  on  the  militia  stationed  at 
Bloomery,  taking  them  by  surprise,  and  capturing  some 
75  prisoners,  including  17  officers.  The  militia  rallied 
and  checked  the  Federals  until  they  could  get  away  their 
train,  when  they  retreated.  Ashby  drove  Lander  away 
from  Bloomery  gap  on  the  i6th,  but  the  Federals  contin- 
ued to  hold  the  territory  they  had  regained.  Warned  by 
these  movements,  Jackson  ceased  to  give  furloughs  for 
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the  time,  and  provided  boats  at  Castleman*s  ferry  on  the 
Shenandoah  to  maJce  good  his  communications  with  Gen. 
D.  H.  Hill,  who  was  encamped  at  Leesbnrg,  east  of  the 
Blue  ridge. 

February,  1863,  was  a  month  of  Confederate  disasters; 
the  capture  by  the  Federals  of  Fort  Henry  and  Roanoke 
island.  Fort  Donelson  and  Nashville ;  the  evacuation  of 
Lexington,  Mo.,  Bowling  Green  and  Columbus,  Ky., 
followed  one  after  another.     In  this  period  of  gloom, 

Je£Eerson  Davis  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  Con- 
ederate  States. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

REVIEW  OP  MILITARY  CONDITIONS.   SPRING  OP  1862. 

IN  the  spring  of  1862  the  Federal  and  Confederate 
armies  in  northeastern  Virginia  held  nearly  the  same 
relative  positions  as  in  the  early  autumn  of  1861. 
The  former  had,  February  7  th,  again  occupied  the  line 
of  the  South  branch  of  the  Potomac,  which  Jackson,  by 
order,  had  abandoned,  and  Gen.  Edward  Johnson,  after 
his  victory  of  December  13,  1 861,  on  Alleghany  mountain, 
had  fallen  back  to  Shenandoah  mountain ;  but  the  Con- 
federate army  of  Northern  Virginia  still  had  its  center, 
in  command  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  on  the  field  of 
its  victory  at  Manassas,  while  its  right  rested  at  Freder- 
icksburg, in  command  of  General  Holmes,  and  Jackson 
held  its  left  in  the  lower  Shenandoah  valley.  Practically 
its  pickets  patroled  the  Potomac  from  Chesapeake  bay 
up  to  within  the  mountains.  Not  satisfied  with  a  con- 
dition of  military  affairs  that  still  held  north  of  the 
Potomac  the  great  army — on  its  rolls,  March  i,  1862, 
322,000  men — ^that  McClellan  had,  during  more  than  half 
a  year,  been  collecting  and  organizing.  President  Lincoln 
ordered  that  an  advance  of  the  whole  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, except  such  a  force  as  was  necessary  to  defend 
Washington,  should  be  made,  on  or  before  the  22d  of 
February,  to  drive  back  the  opposing  Confederates  and 
press  on  to  the  capture  of  Richmond. 

This  movement  was  actually  begun.  Banks  marched 
from  Frederick  City,  Md.,  toward  Harper's  Ferry,  to 
attack  and  drive  back  Jackson.  McClellan  advanced  his 
great  army,  from  the  intrenched  camps  around  Washing- 
ton, to  attack  Johnston  at  Centreville  and  Manassas,  but 
when,  after  floundering  through  the  spring  mud  of  mid- 
land Virginia,  he  reached  his  objective,  he  found  that 
iohnston,  his  able  and  wily  opponent,  had  anticipated 
is  coming,  and,  abandoning  his  intrenched  camps  and 
advanced  positions  at  Leesburg  and  elsewhere,  along  and 
near  the  Potomac,  had  put  his  forces  behind  the  Rappa- 
hannock.    Jackson,    preferring  fighting  to  retreating, 
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skirmished  with  Banks'  advance,  offering  him  battle  in 
front  of  Winchester,  but  when  that  was  not  accepted, 
reluctantly  evacuating  that  historic  town.  Sending  all 
his  stores  up  the  valley,  he  fell  back  to  Strasburg,  con- 
forming his  movements  to  those  of  Johnston,  but,  in  the 
person  of  Ashby,  his  famous  cavalry  leader,  constantly 
punishing  every  advance  of  his  timid  pursuer. 

Reaching  the  conclusion  that  he  had  started  on  the 
wrong  road  to  Richmond,  McClellan,  on  the  13th  of 
March,  called  his  corps  commanders  together,  at  Fairfax 
Court  House,  and  proposed  another  plan  of  advance  on 
Richmond,  which  they  joined  in  recommending  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  which  he  reluctantly  accepted.  The 
commanding  general  proposed  to  move  a  grand  and 
splendidly- appointed  army  of  120,000  men,  by  water, 
from  Alexandria  down  the  Potomac  and  the  bay  to 
Fortress  Monroe,  at  the  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Virginia, 
and  from  that  base  of  operation  and  supplies,  to  march 
up  the  peninsula  between  the  James  and  the  York,  flanked 
by  a  strong  naval  force  on  each  of  these  great  tidal  rivers, 
by  the  nearest  roads,  to  Richmond,  the  capital  of  the 
Confederacy  as  well  as  of  Virginia.  The  defenses  of 
Washington  were  to  be  held  by  some  18,000  men;  some 
7,000  were  to  occupy  Manassas,  that  the  railway  thence  to 
Strasburg  might  be  reopened,  and  35,000  were  to  help 
Banks  look  after  Jackson  in  the  Valley.  The  force  that 
had  followed  Gen.  Ed  Johnson  as  he  fell  back  from 
Alleghany  mountain,  and  that  in  the  South  branch  of  the 
Potomac  valley  were  soon  to  be  combined,  and  thus 
16,000  men  placed  in  command  of  Fremont,  in  the  Mount- 
ain department,  to  menace  Jackson's  left  flank  and  rear, 
while  the  8,000  under  Cox,  on  the  Kanawha  line,  as  well  as 
some  Pennsylvania  reserves,  were  ordered  to  Manassas. 
A  grand  total  of  more  than  200,000  troops,  of  all  arms, 
sajring  nothing  of  the  large  supporting  naval  force,  thus 
began  converging  on  Richmond  from  a  great  bordering 
sweep  that  extended  northeastward  along  the  mountain 
ranges  that  border  the  valley  to  the  Potomac,  then  down 
that  great  tidal  river  to  Chesapeake  bay,  Virginia's  Med- 
iterranean, and  thence  to  the  entrance  of  the  grand  har- 
bor of  Hampton  Roads,  the  gateway  to  the  mouth  of  the 
James,  a  great  circle  distance  of  fully  400  miles. 

The  shipment  of  McClellan 's  army  from  Washington 
to  his  new  field  of  operations,   began  on  the   17th  of 
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March,  and  on  the  21st  of  that  month,  Gen.  J.  B. 
Magruder,  in  command  of  the  Confederate  front  on  the 
peninsula,  reported  the  landing  of  large  bodies  of  troops 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  asked  for  30,000  men  to  meet 
the  threatening  invasion. 

The  sight  of  the  departure  of  this  great  army  alarmed 
Lincoln  concerning  the  safety  of  the  capital,  and  induced 
him  to  modify  McClellan's  plan  of  campaign  by  ordering, 
April  3d,  that  McDowell's  corps  should  remain  in  front 
of  Washington.  On  the  17th  of  May  he  was  directed  to 
advance  to  Fredericksburg,  but  keeping  himself  in  posi- 
tion so  he  could  be  readily  recalled  to  Washington,  if 
necessary,  to  aid  in  its  defense.  McClellan  objected  to 
this  arrangement,  but  was  compelled  to  submit  to  it 
McDowell  appeared  in  front  of  the  staunch  old  city  on 
the  Rappahannock  near  the  close  of  May,  when  the  Con- 
federates, under  General  Holmes,  fell  back  toward  Rich- 
mond. Lincoln  visited  McDowell's  camp,  on  the  Stafford 
heights.  May  23d,  and  it  was  then  decided  that  McDowell 
should  cross  the  Rappahannock  on  the  26th  and  march 
toward  Richmond. 

Fortunately  for  Virginia  and  the  Confederacy,  on  the 
very  day  that  McClellan  was  conferring  at  Fairfax  Court 
House  concerning  a  change  of  base  and  of  plan  of  cam- 
paign. Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  took  command,  under  Presi- 
dent Davis,  of  all  the  forces  of  the  Confederacy,  and,  with 
characteristic  energy  and  foresight,  at  once  began  prepa- 
rations to  meet  the  various  oncoming  Federal  armies  that 
were  responding  to  the  **on  to  Richmond"  demand  of 
the  North. 

To  meet  the  several  Federal  columns  converging  from 
the  great  outer  circle,  along  which  they  had  been  gathering 
during  the  preceding  eight  months,  the  prospect  for  Lee, 
although  he  held  the  inner  circle  and  the  shorter  lines 
of  defense,  was  by  no  means  reassuring,  even  to  such 
a  stout-hearted  and  self-reliant  commander  as  himself. 
Huger,  on  his  extreme  right,  held  Norfolk  with  some 
7,000  men,  guarded  in  front  by  the  ram  Virginia,  already 
famous  for  her  8th  of  March  exploits  and  great  navid 
victory  in  Hampton  Roads;  across  Hampton  Roads, 
Magruder  was  holding  the  peninsula,  before  Fortress 
Monroe  and  Hampton,  with  11,000  men;  Holmes  held 
the  Rappahannock,  at  Fredericksburg,  with  a  brigade  of 
2,000;  Johnston  held  the  line  of  the  upper  Rappahannock 
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with  about  47,000  men  that  had  fallen  back  from  Manas- 
sas; Stonewall  Jackson  safeguarded  the  lower  Shenan- 
doah valley  with  some  5,000  in  his  command;  while  on 
the  extreme  left  of  the  sweep  of  Lee's  line  of  defense, 
Edward  Johnson  held  the  Fort  Johnson  pass  of  the  Shen- 
andoah mountain,  on  the  Staunton  and  Parkersburg  turn- 
pike, with  some  3,500  men,  the  heroes  of  the  Alleghany 
mountain  battle.  Lee's  whole  muster  was  only  about 
75,000  to  meet  the  converging  invasion  of  200,000  or  more 
fully  armed  and  equipped  soldiery. 

Aware  of  the  gigantic  preparations  that  had  been  made 
for  this  impending  campaign  by  both  the  contending 
nations,  for  such  they  undoubtedly  were  at  that  time, 
and  of  the  mighty  issues  involved,  not  only  all  the  people 
of  the  then  United  States  and  those  of  the  then  Confed- 
erate States,  but  those  of  all  the  living  historic  nations, 
paused  and  anxiously  awaited  the  result  of  the  mighty 
conflict  that  in  the  next  half  year  would  rage  over  nearly 
one-half  of  the  territory  of  Virginia  and  an  important 
portion  of  Maryland,  and  give  to  Fame's  keeping  and  to 
History's  records,  names  and  deeds  the  world  will  not 
soon  forget. 

To  the  general  observer,  the  result  of  this  grand  game 
of  war  was  in  the  hands  of  McClellan,  who,  for  an  insig- 
nificant victory  in  the  mountains  of  western  Virginia, 
over  a  smaller  and  badly-generaled  force,  had  been,  for 
months,  heralded  as  the  ** Young  Napoleon."  He  had  at 
his  command,  counting  sea  power  as  well  as  land  power, 
three  times  as  many  men  as  his  antagonist,  and  behind 
him,  in  his  nation's  reserve,  at  least  five  times  as  many 
men  of  military  age,  sa3n[ng  nothing  of  the  thousands  of 
Europe's  **soldiers  of  fortune"  who  were,  for  a  consider- 
ation, ready  to  add,  indefinitely,  to  his  numbers.  His 
people  were  the  most  ingenious,  energetic  and  resource- 
ful of  any  in  the  world,  and  could  furnish  an  almost  un- 
limited quantity  of  supplies,  of  every  kind,  that  could  be 
called  for  by  the  emergencies  of  war.  His  government, 
centralized  by  the  war  spirit  and  backed  up  by  a  great 
and  determined  nation,  had  apparently  but  to  command 
victory  in  the  impending  contest,  with  the  odds  so  much 
in  its  favor,  to  win  it  Unfortunately  for  its  cause,  its 
commanding  general,  while  a  grand  organizer,  an  able 
planner  of  campaigns,  and  the  idol  of  the  great  army 
that  he,  mainly,  had  created,  was  a  timid  leader,  and  in 
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the  hour  of  conflict  **took  counsel  of  his  fears"— counsel' 
ors  that  never  make  a  successful  soldier.  These,  as  the 
sequence  of  events  revealed,  constantly  in  imagination, 
doubled  the  number  of  his  foes  and  helped  the  success  ol 
their  strategic  movements.  McClellan's  plan  of  cam- 
paign was  to  hold  back  Lee's  widely-scattered  forces  by 
the  armies  of  observation  that  his  numbers  permitted 
him  to  place  before  Johnson,  Jackson,  Johnston  and 
Holmes,  while  he  landed  his  great  army  for  active  inva- 
sion on  the  peninsula,  and,  brushing  aside  Magruder,  and 
Huger,  pushed  rapidly  forward  to  capture  Richmond 
before  Lee  could  there  concentrate  men  enough  to  suc- 
cessfully impede  his  progress  to  victory.  With  the  sea 
power  at  hand  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  army,  there 
were  abundant  reasons  why  he  should  succeed. 

Lee,  the  acknowledged  first  soldier  of  the  old  Federal 
army,  who  had  been  tendered  by  Lincoln  and  urged  to  ac- 
cept the  command  of  the  Union  army  the  very  day  before 
he  resigned  his  commission  and  offered  his  services  to  Vir- 
ginia, his  native  State  and  that  of  his  ancestors,  had  a 
most  serious  and  difficult  problem  to  solve,  when,  on  the 
memorable  13th  of  March,  before  referred  to,  he  assumed 
command  of  the  Confederate  armies  in  the  field  and  **sat 
down  to  count  the  cost"  of  the  imminent  conflict  that,  in 
Virginia,  he  must  at  once  become  the  leader  of  on  the  Con- 
federate side.  He  knew  then,  or  soon  thereafter,  as  he 
always  did,  the  numbers  and  intentions  of  his  adversary; 
he  also  knew,  as  few  men  of  the  South  did,  or  realized, 
the  great  disparity  of  the  contending  nations  in  men  and 
in  resources.  The  soldiers  at  his  command  were,  compar- 
atively, few  in  numbers;  they  were  also  widely  scattered; 
some  a  hundred  miles  or  more,  as  the  crow  flies,  to  the 
southeast  from  his  headquarters  at  Richmond;  others 
175  miles  to  the  northwest,  and  others  from  75  to  100 
miles  to  the  north  and  northeast,  and  with  but  limited 
means  of  transportation  at  his  call  should  he  desire  to 
concentrate  them.  More  than  this,  he  knew  that  in  a  few 
days  the  period  of  the  enlistment  of  most  of  these  men, 
which  had  been  but  for  a  year,  would  expire,  and  no  man 
could  tell  what  they  would  do  now  that  the  stern  experi- 
ences of  war,  in  camp  and  field,  had  dulled  the  edge  of 
their  patriotic  fervor.  Even  if  nearly  all  re-enlisted,  he 
realized  that  they  were  poorly  clad,  badly  equipped,  ill 
fed,  and,  to  all  human  appearances,  even  leaving  out  the 
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question  of  numbers,  in  no  condition  to  meet  the  splen- 
didly equipped  and  supplied  army  they  must  soon  meet 
and  contend  with.  But  there  entered  into  Lee's  calcula- 
tions factors  and  forces  that  are  mightier  than  armies  and 
navies  and  more  potent  than  resources.  Fully  satisfied 
of  the  righteousness  of  his  intentions  and  of  the  cause 
which  he  had  unhesitatingly  espoused  and  was  defending; 
knowing  no  line  of  action  but  that  which  duty  pointed 
out,  and  with  a  sublime  faith  that  never  distrusted  an 
overruling  Providence,  and  therefore  **  never  took  counsel 
of  its  fears,"  he  prayerfully  and  courageously  grappled 
with  the  situation  and  prudently  prepared  for  the  impend- 
ing conflict,  satisfied  and  confident  that  with  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  every  man  of  which  not  only  loved 
but  trusted  in  him,  he  would  be  the  winner. 

Apprised  by  McClellan's  movements  of  his  intentions, 
Lee  increased  and  strengthened  the  defenses  of  Richmond 
and  guarded  the  water  approach  to  that  threatened  city 
by  obstructing  the  ship  channel  of  the  James  and  plant- 
ing intrenched  batteries  on  Drewry's  bluff;  at  the  same 
time  he  recalled  all  but  Ewell's  division  of  Johnston's 
army  from  the  line  of  the  upper  Rappahannock,  and  with 
these  reinforced  Magruder  on  the  peninsula,  who  had 
already  nearly  completed  a  strong  line  of  defense,  from 
the  James  to  the  York,  in  front  of  Williamsburg  and  York- 
town,  to  bar  McClellan's  way  to  Richmond. 

Having  thus  outlined  the  locations  and  dispositions  of 
the  combatants  in  the  fields  of  action,  the  narrative  now 
proceeds  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  five  Federal  armies 
— which  the  compelling  genius  of  Jackson  soon  made  but 
two — that  at  the  opening  of  the  Virginia  campaign  of 
1862,  near  the  last  of  March,  were  co-operating  for  the 
capture  of  Richmond,  and  those  of  the  opposing  Confed- 
erate forces.  Stonewall  Jackson  was  first  in  the  field  of 
actual  combat,  and  so  his  famous  Valley  campaign  is  the 
first  chapter  of  the  story. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

STONEWALL  JACKSON'S   VALLEY  CAMPAIGN    OP    i862, 

BEFORE  the  opening  of  active  military  operations 
in  the  spring  of  1862,  Lincoln  determined  to  reopen 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad.  Jackson  held  the 
portion  of  this  road,  which  he  had  badly  damaged, 
between  Harper's  Ferry  and  Hancock,  and  he  must  be 
forced  back  from  the  Potomac  before  the  road  could  be 
repaired  and  reopened.  To  effect  this  Banks  marched, 
February  22d,  from  his  winter  camp  at  Frederick,  Md., 
and  his  advance  entered  Harper's  Ferry  the  24th,  and 
laid  a  bateau  bridge  across  the  Potomac  on  which  two 
brigades  crossed  on  the  26th  and  occupied  the  town. 
McClellan  himself  reached  that  place  the  same  day  and 
ordered  the  establishment  there  of  a  depot  of  army  sup- 
plies, preparatory  to  another  forward  movement,  while 
the  railroad  was  being  opened.  After  going  to  Charles- 
town,  on  the  28th,  he  instructed  Banks  to  locate  Aber- 
crombie's  brigade  at  that  place  and  Hamilton's  at  Smith- 
field,  a  few  miles  to  the  westward ;  Sedgwick,  to  whose 
division  these  belonged,  to  establish  himself  at  Charles- 
town.  Shields,  now  in  command  of  Lander's  force 
from  the  South  Branch  valley,  was'  ordered  to  Martins- 
burg,  and  Williams  from  Hancock  to  Bunker  Hill;  thus 
establishing  a  line  entirely  across  the  Valley,  in  front  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  These  camps  were  all  connected 
by  fine  macadam  roads.  All  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted by  March  6th  and  the  three  brigades  of  Banks 
were  well  placed,  not  only  for  guarding  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  but  also  for  an  advance  on  Winchester. 

On  the  same  day  Banks  marched  from  Frederick  to 
attack  him,  Jackson,  in  obedience  to  Johnston's  orders, 
sent  the  Seventh  and  Fourteenth  Tennessee  regiments  to 
Manassas  and  the  Third  Arkansas  to  Strasburg,  to  take 
the  cars  for  Fredericksburg.  He  retained  for  further 
orders  the  rest  of  Loring's  men  who  were  not  Virginians. 
Having  been  thus  depleted,  Jackson  asked  Johnston,  by 
letter,    February    34th,  whether  he  desired  additional 
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fortifications  at  Winchester,  stating  that  he  was  arrang- 
ing to  construct  a  raft  bridge  over  the  Shenandoah  so  that 
his  troops  and  those  at  Leesburg  could  quickly  co-operate. 
At  that  very  time  Johnston  was  sending  his  stores  and 
baggage  to  the  rear,  and  on  the  7th  of  March,  Whiting 
withdrew  toward  Fredericksburg,  from  his  camp  on  the 
lower  Occoquan,  and  D.  H.  Hill,  from  his  at  Leesburg, 
byway  of  Warrenton,  toward  the  Rappahannock;  and 
on  the  9th,  the  center,  under  Johnston  himself,  aban- 
doned Centreville  and  Manassas.  By  March  nth  all  the 
Confederate  infantry  and  artillery  from  the  Blue  ridge 
to  Fredericksburg,  were  aligned  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock. 

These  movements  left  Jackson  exposed  to  both  front 
and  flank  attacks;  but  Johnston  had  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  instructed  him  **to 
endeavor  to  employ  the  invaders  in  the  valley,  but  with- 
out exposing  himself  to  the  danger  of  defeat,  by  keeping 
so  near  the  enemy  as  to  prevent  him  from  making  any 
considerable  detachment  to  reinforce  McClellan,  but  not 
so  near  that  he  might  be  compelled  to  fight.  * '  Jackson  was 
ready  enough  to  obey  orders  as  far  as  keeping  the  invaders 
in  the  valley,  and  constantly  employed,  were  concerned; 
but  he  doubtless  fully  intended  to  fight  them,  notwith- 
standing these  instructions,  if  opportunity  offered  for  so 
doing. 

By  Jackson's  field  return  of  February  28th,  he  had  4, 297 
infantry,  369  artillery  and  601  cavalry;  a  total  of  5,267, 
officers  and  men,  present  for  duty.  This  little  army  of 
three  brigades  (among  them  the  already  famous  **  Stone- 
wall brigade**)  was  made  up  of  ten  regiments  of  Vir- 
ginia volimteer  infantry  and  a  battalion  of  Virginia 
Irish  regulars;  five  Virginia  artillery  companies  with  24 
guns,  and  a  cavalry  regiment  composed  of  Virginia  com- 
panies and  Chew's  horse  artillery  of  3  guns,  under  the 
already  renowned  Ashby.  Included  among  these  men 
were  some  fragmeiits  of  militia  brigades,  mostly  on 
special  duty. 

By  McClellan's  field  return  of  March  2d,  Banks  had 
present  for  duty,  of  all  arms,  38,484  men.  After  the 
occupation  of  Winchester,  Sedgwick's  brigade  was  sent 
back  to  guard  the  Potomac  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mo- 
nocacy  down  to  the  Great  Falls,  still  leaving  Banks  full 
30,000  men  when  he  followed  Jackson,  with  about  one- 
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sixth  as  many,  as  he  retired  up  the  Valley,  after  evacuat- 
ing Winchester  on  the  nth  of  March. 

Banks*  advance  occupied  Charlestown,  22  miles  from 
Winchester,  February  26th;  the  advance  of  his  right, 
marching  from  Bunker  Hill,  appeared  at  Stephenson's, 
four  miles  in  front  of  Winchester,  March  6th,  when  Jack- 
son promptly  formed  line  in  front  of  his  fortifications 
and  offered  battle ;  but  the  Federals  as  promptly  fell  back. 
On  the  nth  Banks  cautiously  advanced  his  left  to  Berry- 
ville,  10  miles  east  of  Winchester,  by  a  good  stone  road. 
Jackson  again  drew  up  his  little  army,  in  front  of  Win- 
chester, covering  the  three  roads  by  which  Banks  was 
advancing  his  whole  army,  and  all  day  awaited  an  attack 
from  the  large  force  that  came  to  within  four  miles  of 
his  position.  When  this  did  not  come  on  to  combat,  he, 
late  in  the  day,  reluctantly  followed  his  trains  to  the 
vicinity  of  Newtown,  after  having  called  a  council  of  war 
(the  first  and  the  last  he  ever  called),  consisting  of  General 
Garnett  and  his  regimental  commanders,  in  Winchester, 
after  dark,  to  which  he  proposed  that  they  should  make 
an  attack  on  Banks*  advance,  at  Stephenson's,  before  day- 
light the  next  morning.  The  council,  as  yet  ignorant 
of  the  manner  of  man  that  counseled,  rejected  his  pro- 
posal. He  doubtless  would  have  carried  out  his  plans 
regardless  of  this  conclusion  if  he  had  not  then  learned 
that,  without  orders,  his  army  was  already  five  miles 
away  from  Winchester;  too  far  to  recall  them  for  a  night 
march  and  attack.  He  later  followed  his  army  and  biv- 
ouacked in  its  rear,  with  ** Little  Sorrel,"  in  a  fence 
comer.  The  next  day  he  marched  to  Strasburg,  18  miles 
from  Winchester,  where  he  halted  until  the  isth.  Banks 
occupied  Winchester  the  12  th,  but  Ashby,  with  his  cav- 
alry, many  of  them  bold  riders  reared  in  the  lower  valley, 
kept  him  so  occupied  in  protecting  the  rear  and  flanks  of 
his  army  as  well  as  its  front,  that  he  did  not  follow  after 
Jackson  until  the  i8th,  when  he  started  Shields'  division 
m  pursuit.  This  reached  Strasburg,  the  sally-port  of  the 
western  middle  section  of  the  Valley,  the  next  day,  when 
Jackson,  leaving  the  gateway  open,  with  Ashby  as  its 
sentinel,  again  fell  back,  first  to  Woodstock,  12  mUes,  and 
then  to  Mt.  Jackson,  24  miles  from  Strasburg. 

On  the  1 6th  of  March,  McClellan,  convinced  that  his 
gr^nd  movement  on  Jackson,  by  which  he  had  so  easily 
secured  control  of  the  lower  Valley,  would  enable  him  to 
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hold  that  lovely  country  with  a  small  force,  ordered 
Banks  to  cross  the  Blue  ridge,  establish  and  strongly 
intrench  his  command  at  and  near  Manassas,  and  pro- 
ceed to  open  the  railway  from  Washington  to  that  point 
and  thence  to  Strasburg;  then  intrench  a  brigade  of 
infantry  with  two  batteries,  near  Front  Royal,  where  the 
railway  crosses  the  Shenandoah;  intrench  another  bri- 
gade at  Strasburg;  build  and  occupy  blockhouses  at  the 
railway  bridges;  leave  two  regiments  of  cavalry  at  Win- 
chester, and  keep  his  front  covered  by  constantly  em- 
ployed cavalry  well  advanced — **the  general  object 
being  to  cover  the  line  of  the  Potomac  and  Washin^^on," 
and,  he  doubtless  mentally  added,  protect  the  right  of 
the  army  moving  toward  Fredericksburg.  Banks  has- 
tened to  comply  with  these  orders.  Shields'  division  was 
recalled  from  Strasburg,  and  on  the  20th,  Williams'  divi- 
sion took  up  its  line  of  march  for  Manassas. 

Ashby,  who  kept  up  a  constant  skirmish  with  the  Fed- 
eral advance  between  Woodstock  and  Strasburg,  routing 
its  pickets  and  peering  into  its  camps,  reported  to  Jackson 
on  the  evening  of  March  21st,  that  the  enemy  had  evacu- 
ated Strasburg  and  he  was  following  them.  Jackson, 
having  been  instructed  by  Johnston  to  hold  in  the  valley 
the  enemy  already  there,  followed  after  Ashby  at  dawn 
of  the  2 2d,  Fulkerson's  brigade  from  Woodstock  and 
Gamett's  and  Burks'  from  Mt.  Jackson,  all  reaching 
Strasburg  and  encamping  there  that  night.  Ashby  with 
200  to  300  cavalry  and  three  cannon,  attacked  and  drove 
in  the  Federal  pickets,  about  a  mile  from  Winchester,  at 
5  p.  m.  of  the  2  2d.  Banks  ordered  his  command  under 
arms  and  sent  a  brigade  of  infantry,  two  batteries  and 
some  artillery  to  meet  this  attack.  Ashby  skirmished  for 
a  time  and  then  withdrew,  three  miles,  to  Kemstown,  for 
the  night,  reporting  to  Jackson  that  he  had  learned  that 
all  but  four  regiments  of  the  Federal  army  had  left  for 
the  north  and  that  these  would  follow  the  next  morning. 
Ashby's  information  was  only  partly  correct.  The  last 
of  Williams'  division  of  Banks'  command  had  marched  for 
Manassas  the  morning  of  the  2  2d,  but  Shields'  division, 
some  7,000  men,  had  not  yet  left  Winchester. 

Shields,  whose  arm  had  been  broken  in  the  skirmish 
of  the  2  2d,  reported  to  Banks  that  he  thought  the  attack 
was  only  by  a  small  cavalry  force,  but  during  the  night, 
as  a  precautionary  provision,  he  posted  Kimb^l's  brigade 
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of  infantry  and  a  battery  across  the  Valley  turnpike,  well 
toward  Kemstown,  with  Sullivan's  brigaae  in  supporting 
distance,  and  covered  all  roads  leading  to  Winchester  from 
the  north,  west  and  south.  Tyler's  infantry  brigade  and 
Broadhead's  cavalry  he  held  in  Winchester.  On  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  after  a  careful  reconnoissance  of  the 
front,  it  was  concluded,  as  before,  that  only  a  small  Con- 
federate cavalry  force  was  there,  and  that  f  ackson  would 
not  venture  so  far  from  his  support.  Thus  satisfied, 
Banks  took  his  departure,  under  orders,  for  Washington, 
leaving  his  staff  to  ride  toward  Manassas  in  the  afternoon. 

Jackson  knew  that  a  large  body  of  Banks'  men  had 
left  the  Valley  and  concluded,  from  Ashby 's  reports,  that 
but  a  small  force  remained  at  Winchester.  This  he  deter- 
mined to  attack,  with  the  expectation  that  by  so  doing 
he  could  recall  Banks'  whole  army  to  the  Valley.  At 
daybreak,  on  Sunday,  the  23d  of  March,  he  sent  four 
companies  of  infantry  to  support  Ashby,  following  these 
with  his  whole  force.  It  was  14  miles  from  his  camp  at 
Strasburg  to  Kemstown,  a  fair  day's  march,  so  his  ad- 
vance did  not  reach  Ashby  until  about  10  a.  m.  and  his 
main  body  tmtil  i  p.  m. 

Jackson's  men  were  much  wearied  by  the  long  march 
of  26  miles,  that  most  of  them  had  made  in  about  a  day 
and  a  half,  over  a  somewhat  muddy  stone  road,  so  he 
gave  orders  to  go  into  bivouac  for  the  night,  intending 
to  attack,  with  rested  troops,  the  next  morning.  On  a 
further  examination,  he  found  that  the  position  he  had 
taken,  about  a  mile  south  of  Kemstown,  could  be  seen 
from  Pritchard's  hill,  about  a  mile  north  of  Kemstown, 
which  was  occupied  by  Federal  artillery,  and  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  delay  his  attack,  now  it  was  known 
he  was  present  in  force,  as  die  enemy  might  be  reinforced 
during  the  night;  so  he  decided  to  give  battle  as  soon  as 
he  could  arrange  to  do  so. 

Ashby,  with  his  cavalry  and  Chew's  battery,  had  en- 
gaged the  enemy's  attention  from  early  dawn;  when 
Captain  Nadenbousch  arrived,  at  10  a.  m.,  with  his  four 
companies  of  infantry  skirmishers,  he  again  advanced  and 
made  a  spirited  attack.  Colonel  Kimball,  commanding 
the  Federal  forces  in  Shields'  enforced  absence,  met  this 
by  more  than  a  regiment  of  Ohio  skirmishers,  deployed 
across  the  Valley  turnpike,  flanked  by  batteries  and  fol« 
lowed  by  SulUvan't  toigade*     These  forced  Athby  to 
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retire,  a  few  hundred  yards,  to  Kemstown.  When  Jack- 
son's main  body  came  up,  he  was  ordered  to  prepare  for 
the  attack  in  force  by  threatening  the  Federid  left,  rest- 
ing on  the  old  Front  Royal  road,  and  also  its  right  on  the 
Opequon  road.  To  the  latter  he  sent  Major  Funsten  with 
140  cavalry,  leaving  himself  but  150. 

Jackson  mustered,  on  this  Kemstown  battlefield,  3,087 
infantry,  of  which  2,742  became  engaged;  27  cannon,  18 
of  which  came  into  action,  and  290  cavalry.  Shields 
reported  that  he  had  for  fighting  duty  6,000  infantry,  750 
cavalry  and  24  cannon.  Of  his  thirteen  infantry  regi- 
ments, six  were  from  Ohio,  three  from  Indiana,  and  one 
each  from  Illinois  and  West  Virginia;  of  his  artillery,  two 
companies  were  from  West  Virginia,  two  from  Ohio  and 
one  from  the  Fourth  regular  United  States  artillery.  Of 
his  sixteen  companies  of  cavalry,  four  were  from  Michigan, 
two  each  from  Ohio  and  Maryland,  six  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  two  appear  to  have  been  regulars.  McClellan's 
return  for  Mardi  indicates  that  Shields  had  9,000  men 
present  for  duty  at  this  time. 

Scanning  the  topography  of  the  field  of  battle  and  the 
positions  his  foe  had  occupied,  from  a  rising  ground  near 
Kemstown,  Jackson  saw  that  a  front  attack  would  be  haz- 
ardous, since  the  Federals  were  protected  and  concealed 
by  a  wood  on  their  left,  while  their  batteries,  on  com- 
manding hills,  guarded  their  right  and  swept  the  roads 
and  open  fields  in  their  front.  He  quickly  discovered 
that  the  dominating  feature  of  the  whole  field  was  a 
prominent,  but  rather  low  ridge,  partly  wooded  and 
partly  cleared,  that  ran  northeast  and  southwest,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Valley  turnpike  and  about  three  miles 
from  it  where  he  had  massed  his  troops,  and  two  miles 
from  it  where  the  Federal  line  crossed  that  road.  This 
Sandy  ridge,  as  it  was  called,  was  about  four  miles  long; 
it  sank  down,  its  end  crossed  by  a  cleared  field,  into  a 
large  open  forest  at  its  northeastern  end;  this  forest 
extended  to  and  concealed  the  Cedar  Creek  turnpike, 
which  diverged  to  the  west  from  the  Valley  turnpike 
some  three  miles  beyond  Kemstown. 

Satisfied  that  he  could  easily  flank  Shields*  right  and 
force  him  in  retreat  from  his  position  if  he  could  gain  the 
crest  of  the  Sandy  ridge  and  advance  to  its  northeastern 
end,  Jackson  at  once  proceeded  to  execute  his  designs. 
Burks'  brigade  was  left  on  the  turnpike,  a  mile  south  of 
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Kemstown,  to  support  Ashby,  guard  the  train  and  form 
a  reserve.  Fulkerson's  brigade,  followed  by  part  of 
Carpenter's  battery,  was  marched  northward,  as  if  to 
attack  the  enemy's  right  center,  passing  bravely  through 
a  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  from  Pritchard's  hill,  to  which 
Carpenter  made  brief  reply  in  passing.  Nearing  the 
Federal  batteries,  Fulkerson  turned  northwest  and,  rapidly 
moving,  soon  gained  and  deployed  across  Sandy  rid^e,  at 
right  angles  to  its  trend,  securing  a  very  strong  position, 
on  its  crest,  for  his  left,  behind  a  stone  fence  overlooking 
and  dominating  the  field  that  extended  down  the  slope  of 
the  northeastern  end  of  the  ridge  to  the  forest  that  reached 
from  the  foot  of  that  end  to  the  Cedar  Creek  turnpike. 
Garnett's  brigade  followed,  but  much  farther  to  the  left, 
and  having  gained  the  crest  of  the  rid^e,  marched  along 
that  to  Fulkerson's  line,  where  most  of  it  took  position  on 
his  right,  thus  extending  a  strong  line  of  battle  across 
Sandy  ridge  and  into  the  open  field,  on  its  eastern  slope, 
which  extended  from  near  the  crest  and  overlooked  the 
Federal  position.  Jackson  quickly  saw  its  advantages 
and  ordered  up  McLaughlin's  and  Waters'  batteries  and 
Carpenter's  other  guns,  and  placed  them,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  his  infantry  line,  in  front  of  the  wood  above  this 
field,  supported  by  some  of  Fulkerson's  men.  This  dis- 
position  of  his  fighters  was  admirable.  It  was  a  right- 
angled  salient  with  a  protecting  wood  in  the  rear  at  each 
side.  The  angle  looked  into  the  midst  of  the  Federal 
position ;  the  batteries  protected  his  right  and  commanded 
those  of  the  enemv. 

Ashby  was  ordered  to  keep  up  a  bold  demonstration  on' 
the  right  and  Jackson  now  opened  on  the  left,  and  soon 
forced  his  foe  to  withdraw  from  his  chosen  position. 
Seeing  that  his  right  was  in  extreme  danger,  Kimball 
promptly  provided  to  counteract  Jackson's  movements. 
Tyler's  brigade,  which  at  about  2  p.  m.  had  reached  the 
junction  of  the  Cedar  Creek  and  Valley  turnpikes,  and 
was  there  waiting  in  reserve,  was  ordered  to  vigorously 
attack  the  Confederate  left.  Jackson  was  now  master  of 
the  situation,  and  unless  he  could  be  driven  from  his 
position  he  would,  undoubtedly,  gain  the  day. 

Tyler,  equal  to  the  emergency,  marched  rapidly  along 
the  Cedar  Creek  road  to  opposite  the  northeastern  end  of 
Sandy  ridge,  and  there,  concealed  and  protected  by  the 
intervening  forest,  formed  his  line  of  battle,  parallel  to 
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and  longer  than  Jackson's,  and  at  3 130  p.  m.  advanced  to 
the  attack,  just  as  Jackson  had  placed  his  men  in  position 
and  was  advancing  to  flank  Sullivan's  right  Tyler's 
vigorous  onset  was  unexpected,  but  Fulkerson,  on  Jack- 
son's left,  behind  the  stone  fence,  met  it  with  a  wither- 
ing fire,  at  short  range,  and  the  two  attacking  regiments 
were  repulsed  with  severe  loss  and  broke  to  the  rear,  the 
One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Pennsylvania  so  demoralized  as 
to  be  of  no  further  use  that  day.  Tyler,  with  his  other 
regiments,  soon  renewed  the  attack,  which  Fulkerson 
again  repulsed  from  his  front,  but  which  fiercely  contin- 
ued for  two  hours  in  front  of  Gamett.  Shields  says  of  it  : 
"Here  the  struggle  became  desperate,  and  for  a  short 
time  doubtful." 

Observing  that  the  great  contention  was  now  on  his 
right,  and  that  there  was  no  fighting  force  to  detain  him 
on  the  left,  Kimball  hastened  six  of  his  and  Sullivan's 
regiments  to  Tyler's  left,  extending  his  line  so  that  in 
advancing  it  would  overlap  Jackson's  right  and  turn  that 
flank.  Jackson  made  heroic  efforts  to  meet  this  superior 
force,  inciting  his  thin  line  of  weary  veterans  to  stubborn 
resistance,  bringing  up  the  Fifth  Virginia,  which  had  been 
held  in  reserve,  ordering  up  the  Forty-second  and  sending 
for  the  Forty-eighth,  which  had  been  left  to  guard  his 
train,  that  he  might  throw  the  last  man  and  the  last  gun 
into  the  final  struggle.  Tyler  did  not  wait  for  Jackson 
to  get  even  these  small  additions  to  his  force,  but  with 
added  strength,  again  led  forward  his  men  and  by  their 
vigorous  charge,  the  front  of  which  fell  on  Gamett, 
caused  the  Confederate  line  to  waver,  and  then,  by  order 
of  its  brigadier,  to  fall  back. 

Jackson,  who  was  directing  the  artillery  on  his  right  and 
forcing  back  the  advancing  Federals,  knew  nothing  of 
this  order,  and  was  highly  indignant,  when,  just  about 
dark,  his  army,  which  he  tried  in  vain  to  rally,  swept  by 
him  in  retreat.  Fulkerson  was  easily  holding  his  posi- 
tion on  the  left  when  Gamett's  retreat  exposed  his  right 
and  forced  him  to  retreat,  stubbornly  fighting  the 
superior  numbers  now  rushing  to  attack  him.  The  Fifth 
Virginia  was  coming  to  his  relief  in  this  emergency  when 
Gamett  ordered  that  also  to  retreat,  but  Jackson  met 
and  halted  it  in  the  edge  of  a  wood  in  rear  of  his  former 
position,  and  ordered  the  retreating  infantry  to  form 
behind  that.     The  Forty-second,  coming  up,  was  placed 
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on  the  right  of  the  Fifth.  These  regiments  and  some 
batteries  resisted  the  enemy's  advance,  twice  repulsing 
their  attacks,  and  gave  the  retreating  men  opportunity 
to  rally  and  other  batteries  time  to  withdraw.  By 
extending  their  lines  the  Federals  finally  forced  these 
regiments  from  the  field. 

The  mass  of  the  Confederate  army  retreated  along 
Sandy  ridge  for  some  distance,  then  took  a  road  lead- 
ing to  the  Valley  turnpike,  and  then,  slowly  but  sullenly, 
retired  five  or  six  miles  to  their  trains  in  the  vicinity  of 
Newtown,  having  lost  691  men,  of  whom  80  were  killed, 
340  wounded  (some  70  of  these  left  on  the  field)  and  260 
missing.  The  Federals  held  the  field  of  battle,  captured 
two  disabled  guns  and  200  or  300  prisoners.  They  made 
no  pursuit,  and  Jackson's  rear  spent  the  night  where  his 
command  had  massed  in  the  afternoon.  Six  days  after 
the  battle  Shields  was  uncertain  as  to  his  losses,  but 
reported  his  killed  as  103,  the  wotmded  as  441,  and  the 
missing  as  24,  a  total  of  568. 

The  day  after  the  battle  the  citizens  of  Winchester, 
mainly  men  past  middle  age,  obtained  permission  to 
bury  the  Confederate  dead,  and  its  noble  women  did  all 
they  were  allowed  to  do  in  caring  for  the  wounded, 
Jackson  firmly  believed  that  his  failure  was  the  result  of 
the  retreat  ordered  by  General  Gamett,  and  circum- 
stances, months  afterward,  showed  that  he  continued  in 
that  belief.  To  teach  his  subordinates  a  lesson,  and  to  show 
them  and  others  .what  he  expected  should  be  done  imder 
similar  circumstances,  he  placed  Gamett  under  arrest 
and  relieved  him  from  his  command.  For  this  he  has 
been  censured  by  writers  ignorant  of  the  facts  in  the 
case.  Those  who  knew  Jackson  can  testify  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  others  for  which  he  has  been  blamed,  he  was 
not  animated  by  animosity  or  personal  feeling.  After 
the  Seven  Days*  battles,  Gamett  was  released  from  arrest 
and  subsequently  fell  at  Gettysburg  leading  a  brigade. 

On  the  24th  Jackson  retired  to  the  south  side  of  Cedar 
creek  and  then  fell  back  to  his  former  camps  near  Mt 
Jackson,  holding  the  line  of  Stony  creek  which  his  engi- 
neer, after  a  careful  examination,  had  recommended  as 
the  best  one  for  defense  in  all  that  region. 

Shields,  confident  that  Jackson  would  not  have  brought 
on  such  an  engagement  without  expecting  reinforce- 
ments,  hastened,   the  night  after  the  battle,  to  bring 
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together  all  the  troops  within  his  reach ;  Williams  was 
recalled  from  his  march  toward  Manassas,  with  the 
request  that  his  rear  brigade,  already  20  miles  away, 
should  march  all  night  and  rejoin  him  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th.  He  gathered  all  the  men  he  could  find  in 
his  rear  to  join  him  by  forced  night  marches.  Banks 
was  halted,  on  his  way  to  Washington,  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
He  promptly  ordered  back  all  of  Williams*  division  and 
returned  at  once  to  Winchester,  retaining  Sedgfwick  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  Jackson's  prompt  action  and  bold 
attack  had  completely  changed  McClellan's  plans,  and 
instead  of  establishing  Banks  near  Manassas  with  20,000 
men,  he  ordered  him  to  remain  in  the  Valley  with  all 
these  forces  and  sent  him  10,000  more,  detached  from  his 
own  army,  to  aid  in  driving  back  Jackson  or  to  meet 
another  anticipated  attack. 

McClellan  sent  his  orders  to  Banks  on  the  ist  day  of 
April,  from  the  steamer  on  which  he  was  just  starting  to 
join  his  command  at  Fortress  Monroe.  Disquieted  by 
what  had  happened,  Lincoln  ordered  the  retention  of  Mc- 
Dowell's corps  in  front  of  Washington  until  further 
orders.  On  tiie  ist  of  April,  73,456  men  and  109  cannon 
were  held  for  the  defense  of  that  city.  Of  these,  18,000 
were  in  the  forts  around  Washington,  1,350  along  the 
Potomac  above  that  city,  10,859  at  Manassas,  7,780  at 
Warrenton,  and  35,467  (including  the  10,000  under 
Blenker  ordered  to  him)  were  wi5i  Banks  in  the  Shen- 
andoah valley.  When  Lincoln,  on  the  3d  of  April, 
detained  McDowell's  corps,  it  was,  as  he  informed 
McClellan  on  the  9th,  because  he  feared  that  the  Con- 
federates might  turn  back  from  the  Rappahannock  and 
sack  Washington.  On  the  4th,  McDowell  was  put  in 
command  of  the  forces  between  the  Blue  ridge  and 
Fredericksburg,  including  those  in  the  defenses  of  Wash- 
ington; his  command,  thus  made  independent  of  McClel- 
lan, was  called  the  department  of  the  Rappahannock; 
Banks  was  placed  in  command  of  the  department  of  the 
Shenandoah,  including  that  valley  and  its  extension  into 
Maryland,  and  Fremont  was  put  in  command  of  the 
Mountain  department,  embracing  the  Appalachian 
region  west  of  the  Valley. 

Jackson  established  his  headquarters  at  Woodstock 
March  24th,  at  Narrow  Passage  the  26th,  and  at  Haw- 
kinstown  on  the  29th.     Banks  made  an  advance  on  the 
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I  St  of  April  and  forced  Ashby's  pickets  back  to  Edin- 
burg,  on  the  line  of  Stony  creek,  which  Jackson  had 
decided  to  hold.  He  established  his  headquarters  at 
Rude's  hill,  April  2d,  and  there  remained  until  the 
17  th,  when  the  Federals  again  moved  forward  in  force, 
occupying  himself,  as  well  as  the  cold  and  raw  weather, 
with  snow  and  rain  would  permit,  in  recruiting  and 
drilling  his  troops,  marching  them  back  and  forth, 
almost  daily,  from  their  camps  to  the  line  of  Stony  creek, 
and  otherwise  keeping  them  in  fighting  trim,  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  get  to  his  command  the  regiments  of  Vir- 
ginia militia  that  had  been  ordered  to  him  from  the 
counties  of  Augusta  and  Rockingham  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley.  He  was  greatly  aided  in  reorganizing  his  army 
by  the  anticipated  general  conscription  bill,  placing  all 
the  able-bodied  men  of  the  country,  between  eighteen 
and  thirty-five  years  of  age,  in  the  military  service,  which 
became  a  law  on  the  i6th  of  April,  as  patriotic  Virginians 
preferred  to  volunteer  rather  than  be  conscripted. 

When  Banks  again  began  his  forward  movement,  on 
the  17th  of  April,  he  captured  some  of  Ashby's  outposts, 
but  that  fearless  trooper  turned  on  him  at  every  favorable 
opportunity,  and  forced  him  to  contend  for  every  mile 
he  made  up  the  valley.  Jackson  retired  before  the  on- 
coming enemy  and  reached  Harrisonburg,  25  miles 
beyond  Mt.  Jackson,  during  the  morning  of  the  i8th. 
To  the  east  of  this  town  the  Massanutton  mountains, 
beginning  opposite  Strasburg  and  dividing  the  middle 
section  of  the  Shenandoah  valley  into  two  parts,  drop  off 
abruptly  and  the  valley  widens  to  near  30  miles  be- 
tween the  North  mountain  and  the  Blue  ridge.  Send- 
ing all  his  surplus  trains  and  his  tents  on  to  Staunton, 
with  orders  to  bum  the  Valley  Turnpike  bridge  at  Mt. 
Crawford  after  these  had  crossed  the  North  river  of  the 
Shenandoah,  Jackson,  at  Harrisonburg,  turned  abruptly 
to  the  left,  abandoning  the  Valley  turnpike  and  taking 
the  one  leading  from  Harrisonburg  around  the  south- 
western end  of  the  Massanutton  mountains  to  Conrad's 
store,  and  thence  across  the  Blue  ridge,  by  Swift  Run 
gap,  to  Gordonsville,  halting  the  night  of  the  i8th  at 
Peale's  cross  roads,  six  miles  from  Harrisonburg,  and 
the  next  day  crossing  the  main  Shenandoah  to  camps  on 
Elk  run  near  the  western  entrance  to  Swift  Run  gap  of 
the  Blue  ridge;   thus  placing  himself  in  a  thoroughly 
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secure  position,  where  he  could  easily  hold  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Eweirs  division,  of  Johnston's  army,  which  had 
fallen  back  and  was  holding  the  line  of  the  Rapidan, 
taking  the  precaution  of  sending  to  bum  the  bridges 
across  the  &>uth  Fork  Shenandoah  in  the  eastern,  or 
Page  valley,  below  him. 

When  Banks  learned  of  Jackson's  unexpected  move- 
ment to  the  left,  he  informed  his  government  that  he 
believed  Jackson  had  abandoned  the  valley.  Continuing 
his  tardy  pursuit,  his  cavalry  entered  Harrisonburg  on 
the  2  2d  of  April  and  part  of  his  infantry  on  the  26th. 
Looking  out  at  the  broadly  widening  valley  before  him, 
recalling  that  his  base  of  supplies  was  nearly  100  miles 
in  his  rear  by  a  wagon  road,  and  uncertain  as  to  what 
had  become  of  his  elusive  foe,  he  hesitated  what  to  do 
and  asked  for  instructions. 

Jackson,  in  his  secure  position  but  with  his  men 
exposed  in  open  bivouacs  to  the  snow,  rain  and  sleet  that 
made  memorable  the  closing  days  of  April,  completed 
the  reorganization  of  his  army,  received  additions  by 
enlistments  and  the  Tenth  Virginia,  ordered  to  him  from 
Eweirs  division,  increasing  his  force  to  near  6,000  men; 
in  the  meantime  stimulating  Ashby  to  keep  Banks  busy 
guarding  his  encampment  and  his  long  line  of  commu- 
nication to  his  rear,  which  presented  so  many  favorable 
points  of  attack  to  the  horsemen  of  the  Valley  who  knew 
all  its  bjrways  as  well  as  its  highways  and  the  sally-ports 
to  these  from  the  mountains  on  either  side.  He  had  his 
engineers,  as  well  as  his  cavalry,  on  the  outlook  for 
opportunities  to  attack  any  exposed  positions  occupied 
by  Banks.  On  the  28th,  Jackson  appealed  to  Lee,  now  the 
acting  commander-in-chief  of  the  Confederate  forces,  to 
let  Ewell's  command  cross  the  Blue  ridge  and  join  him, 
that  thus  reinforced  he  might  march  out  and  attack 
Banks  and  drive  him  back  down  the  Valley,  suggesting 
also  that  some  additional  men  could  be  spared  him  from 
the  force  covering  Fredericksburg.  Greneral  Lee  was 
favorably  impressed  with  Jackson's  suggestion,  writing, 
that  **a  decisive  and  successful  blow  at  Banks'  column 
would  be  fraught  with  the  happiest  results,  but  regret- 
ting that  the  large  force  of  the  enemy  now  threatening 
Fredericksburg  would  not  admit  of  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  that  line,  but  suggesting  that  he  might  com- 
bine the  forces  of  Ewell  and  Edward  Johnson  with  his 
own,  if  he  thought  that  by  so  doing  he  could  hold  Bank^ 
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in  check.  Jackson  gladly  accepted  Lee's  suggestions, 
and,  at  his  headquarters  at  Conrad's  store,  in  the  Elk 
Run  valley,  worked  out  his  plan  of  operations. 

When  Jackson  retired  from  Harrisonburg,  on  the  19th, 
to  the  Blue  ridge,  and  left  the  road  to  Staunton,  25 
miles  by  the  Valley  turnpike,  imcovered,  EdWard 
Johnson's  command,  consisting  of  six  regiments  of 
infantry,  three  batteries  and  a  small  force  of  cavalry, 
in  all  about  3,000  fighting  men,  fell  back  to  West  View, 
7  miles  west  of  Staunton,  to  be  prepared  for  any 
movement  Banks  might  make  in  that  direction ;  the  two 
brigades  of  Milroy  and  Schenck,  of  Fremont's  command, 
that  had  been  opposing  Johnson,  following  him  up  and 
establishing  a  Federal  advance  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
Shenandoah  mountain,  about  20  miles  west  of  Staun- 
ton. 

There  was  no  enemy  in  front  of  Ewell  to  prevent  his 
joining  Jackson,  as  McDowell's  army,  now  that  all 
threatened  danger  of  an  attack  on  Washington  was 
apparently  removed,  had  been  diverted  toward  Freder- 
icksburg. It  was  different  with  Edward  Johnson's 
force.  That  could  not  be  removed  without  enaangering 
Staunton,  a  base  of  supplies  for  Lee's  as  well  as  Jack- 
son's army;  that  town  was  also  on  the  important  line  of 
railway  leading  to  Richmond.  This  condition  of  things 
compelled  Jackson  to  strike  his  first  blow  at  Fremont's 
advance  under  Milroy,  and  thus  release  Johnson's  com- 
mand for  co-operating  with  his.  Only  common  country 
roads  led  from  Jackson's  camp,  along  the  western  foot  of 
the  Blue  ridge,  to  Staunton,  and  these  were  rendered 
almost  impassable  by  the  well-nigh  continuous  wet 
weather  and  the  freezings  and  thawings  that  character- 
ized that  season.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  effectually  cover  his  strategic  movement,  Jack- 
son, after  having  had  the  roads  examined  and  ascertained 
that  he  could  secure  railway  transportation,  decided  to 
march  his  own  army  along  the  foot  of  the  Blue  ridge, 
some  18  miles,  to  the  vicinity  of  Port  Republic,  the 
way  for  most  of  the  distance  leading  through  flat 
woods,  and  there  take  the  turnpike  across  the  Blue 
ridge  to  Meechum's  River  station  of  the  Virginia  Cen- 
tral railroad,  whence,  by  the  aid  of  the  railway,  he  could 
speedily  transfer  his  command  to  Staunton  and  join 
Johnson,  just  beyond,  in  a  rapid  movement  that  would 
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unexpectedly  fall  upon  and  demoralize  Fremont's 
advance;  arranging  that  E well's  division  should  cross 
the  Blue  ridge  and  occupy  the  camps  at  Elk  run  even 
before  he  left  their  vicinity.  To  cover  the  changes 
decided  on  and  deceive  Banks,  Jackson,  on  the  39th  of 
April,  sent  Ashby,  reinforced  by  infantry  and  artillery, 
to  make  a  demonstration  in  front  of  Harrisonburg,  send- 
ing Captain  Hotchkiss,  of  the  engineers,  to  the  peak  of 
the  Massanutton  mountains  during  the  previous  night, 
to  observe  the  effect  of  the  movement,  as  this  outlook 
commanded  a  full  view  of  Banks'  camp,  and  regulate  the 
movements  of  Ashby  by  signal.  His  whole  army  fol- 
lowed after  Ashby,  thus  clearing  his  camps,  which 
Ewell,  crossing  the  Blue  ridge  thd  same  day,  occupied 
inunediately  after.  Banks  sent  his  trains  to  the  rear 
and  formed  a  line  of  battle  on  a  very  advantageous  posi- 
tion, but  made  no  attack.  His  object  accomplished,  late 
in  the  day  Jackson  countermarched  to  Conrad's  store, 
but  instead  of  going  into  his  former  camps,  as  his  men 
expected,  he  turned  up  the  river,  just  as  a  driving  rain 
began,  and  marched  several  mHes  in  the  direction  of 
Port  Republic  before  going  into  camp.  Jackson  and  his 
staff  rode  a  dozen  miles  to  **Lewiston,"  the  home  of 
Gen.  S.  H.  Lewis,  for  the  night.  Ashby's  cavalry  cov- 
ered and  concealed  the  movement  by  advancing  along 
the  roads  on  the  western  side  of  the  Shenandoah. 

During  the  whole  of  May  ist  and  2d  all  of  Jackson's 
command  was  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle  in  getting 
his  trains  and  artillery  through  the  rain,  the  mud  and 
the  quicksands  between  their  camp  of  the  night  of  the 
30th  and  Port  Republic,  12  miles  distant.  The  3d 
proved  a  genuine  sunny  May  day  and  the  troops  marched 
rapidly  over  the  hard,  well-graded  road  across  the  Blue 
ridge,  and  Saturday  night  found  their  advance  at 
Meechum's  River  station  of  the  Virginia  Central  railroad. 
The  next  day,  the  troops  that  had  reached  the  railway 
were  conveyed  by  train  to  Staunton,  while  those  in  the 
rear  marched  to  the  nearer  Afton  station,  to  which  the 
cars  returned  for  them.  The  artillery  and  army  trains 
took  the  country  road  to  Staunton,  recrossing  the  Blue 
ridge  at  Rockfish  gap.  The  despair  of  the  citizens  of 
Staunton  when  apprised  that  Jackson  had  left  the  valley 
was  unexpectedly  turned  into  joy,  when,  just  as  the 
church  bells  were  ringing  for  the  Sunday  morning  serv- 
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ice,  the  trains  rolled  in  with  the  advance  of  Jackson's 
army,  all  of  which  was  there  concentrated  by  the  after- 
noon of  the  5th.  Taking  the  next  day  for  rest  and  to 
settle  with  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  for  the  day  that  had, 
of  necessity  incurred  from  bad  roads,  been  taken  for  a 
march,  Jackson  was  ready  to  move  against  the  enemy  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th.  During  the  afternoon  of  the 
previous  day  Johnson  marched  his  brigade  from  his 
camps  at  West  View,  through  Buffalo  gap  and  up  the 
eastern  slope  of  Big  North  mountain,  and  at  dusk  rested 
his  advance,  in  bivouac,  in  Dry  Branch  gap  or  Notch, 
of  that  mountain,  15  miles  west  of  Staunton.  Milroy's 
advance  was  encamped  near  the  eastern  foot  of 
Shenandoah  mountain,  across  the  Big  Calf  Pasture  val- 
ley, in  sight  of  Johnson's  pickets.  Jackson's  engineers 
had  previously  conferred  with  Johnson,  after  a  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  Federal  advance,  and  it  had  been  agreed 
that  Johnson  should  send  a  flanking  party,  by  a  detour 
to  the  left,  in  advance  of  his  front  attack,  to  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  Milroy's  camp. 

Learning  from  his  spies  that  a  junction  had  been  made 
between  the  forces  of  Jackson  and  Johnson,  Milroy 
ordered  his  detachments  to  concentrate  at  McDowell,  and 
calling  for  reinforcements  from  Fremont,  who  was 
advancing  up  the  South  Branch  valley,  he  prepared  to 
make  a  stand.  When  Johnson's  flanking  party  reached 
Milroy's  previous  camp  they  foimd  there  only  a  picket, 
the  most  of  which  was  captured.  Jackson,  by  rapid  rid- 
ing from  Staunton,  was  early  on  the  ground  at  Rodgers', 
at  the  foot  of  the  Shenandoah  mountain,  23  miles  from 
Staunton,  and  under  his  personal  direction  the  pursuit 
was  continued  across  that  mountain  to  Shaw's  Fork,  the 
Federal  artillery  opposing  a  further  advance  from  the 
crest  of  Shaw's  ridge.  The  march  was  resumed  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th,  Johnson's  regiments  still  in 
advance.  The  enemy  had  retreated  during  the  night, 
and  Jackson  met  with  no  opposition  in  crossing  Shaw's 
ridge,  the  Cow  Pasture  valley  and  the  western  slope  of 
Bull  Pasture  moimtain,  the  summit  of  which  was  reached 
early  in  the  forenoon.  From  a  projecting  rock  on  the 
right  of  the  road  Jackson  was  enabled  to  see  the  camp  and 
the  position  taken  by  the  enemy  across  the  Bull  Pasture 
river,  on  the  terraces  and  bottoms  of  that  valley  in  the 
vicinity  of  McDowell ;  while  his  engineer,  who  was  f  amil- 
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iar  with  the  locality,  sketched  for  him  the  topography  and 
the  approaches  to  the  Federal  position,  which  were  partly 
concesded  by  a  forest  along  the  eastern  bluflfs  of  the 
river.  Generals  Jackson  and  Johnson  then  rode  up  into 
the  fields  on  the  undulating  top  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
left,  and  from  that  locality  further  reconnoitered  the 
ground  Milroy  had  chosen  for  defense,  observing  at  the 
same  time  arrangements  for  placing  a  battery  on  a 
cleared  spur  to  the  northeast  of  McDowell.  Noticing 
this  group  of  horsemen  \rith  but  a  line  of  skirmishers  to 
protect  them,  Milroy  sent  a  flanking  party  up  the  mount- 
ain side,  through  the  woods  on  his  right,  to  try  and  cap- 
ture these  oflScers.  Johnson  reinforced  his  skirmishers 
and  after  a  lively  engagement  the  enemy  retired.  Con- 
cluding from  this,  and  the  appearance  of  things  in  the 
Feder^  camp,  that  no  further  attack  would  be  made  that 
day,  Jackson  gave  instructions  for  the  posting  of  John- 
son's brigade  in  rear  of  the  fields  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  south  of  the  turnpike,  and  ordered  the  opening 
of  a  road  by  which  artillery  could  be  taken  to  the  same 
position,  expecting  to  attack  the  enemy  the  next  morn- 
ing unless  they  should  attack  him  in  his  chosen  position. 
At  the  same  time  he  desired  to  await  the  movements  of 
a  flanking  column  which  he  had  sent  around  to  the  left 
into  the  Bull  Pasture  valley,  to  ascend  that  valley  and 
fall  upon  Milroy's  right  while  he  attacked  in  front.  With 
these  arrangements  made  and  Johnson's  brigade  in  posi- 
tion for  attack  or  defense,  and  Taliaferro's  and  Camp- 
bell's brigades  near  at  hand,  Jackson  sent  his  staff  back 
to  headquarters,  at  Wilson's  on  the  Cow  Pasture,  intend- 
ing himself  soon  to  follow  for  refreshments  and  rest.  In 
the  meantime  Schenck's  brigade,  which  had  left  Frank- 
lin at  1 1  a.  m.  of  the  preceding  day,  had  covered  34  miles 
in  twenty-three  hours  and  reached  McDowell  at  10  a.  m. 
of  the  8th,  thus  adding  some  1,300  infantry,  a  battery  of 
artillery  and  about  250  cavalry  to  Milroy's  command, 
now  in  charge  of  the  former  as  the  senior  in  rank. 

Informed  by  his  scouts  and  skirmishers  that  the  Con- 
federate force  was  increasing  and  that  there  were  indica- 
tions of  the  moving  of  a  flanking  party,  Milroy,  with  the 
approval  of  Schenck,  at  about  half  past  three  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  8th,  formed  and  moved  forward  a  line 
of  battle,  composed  of  portions  of  his  own  and  of 
Schenck's  brigade,  across  the  Bull  Pasture  and  up  the 
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slope  of  Sitlington's  hill,  as  the  part  of  the  mountain  held 
by  Johnson  was  called,  to  seize  that  hill  and  drive  the 
Confederates  from  it.  A  skirt  of  woods  concealed  his 
initial  movement,  but  as  soon  as  his  skirmishers 
appeared  in  the  bushy  field,  Jackson,  who  was  still  on 
the  lookout,  ordered  up  four  regiments  of  Johnson's  bri- 
gade which  had  been  halted  in  concealment  along  the 
turnpike.  He  deployed  the  Fifty-second  Virginia  as 
skirmishers  and  advanced  them  to  engage  the  enemy; 
posting  in  their  rear,  in  the  center  of  his  position  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  the  Twelfth  Georgia,  and  on  its  right 
the  Forty-fourth  Virginia.  The  Fifty-eighth  Virginia 
was  marched  to  the  left  to  support  the  Fifty-second. 
The  Confederate  line  then  formed  an  arc  of  a  circle,  with 
its  convexity  toward  the  enemy  so  that  its  right  was 
nearly  perpendicular  to  its  left.  As  the  Federal  skir- 
mishers, in  line  of  battle,  advancing  up  the  mountain 
side,  came  in  sight  they  became  engaged  with  Johnson's 
skirmishers.  Two  Federal  regiments  attacked  the  Con- 
federate left,  advancing  boldly  and  steadily  and  pushing 
back  the  skirmish  line  until  they  became  engaged  with 
the  line  of  battle  in  a  fierce  struggle  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill.  In  the  meantime,  Milroy  had  sent  two  Ohio  and  a 
West  Virginia  regiment  to  attack  and  attempt  to  turn 
the  Confederate  right  The  two  Ohio  regiments  vigor- 
ously attacked  Johnson's  right,  while  the  West  Virginia 
one  pushed  up  the  turnpike  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  sent.  Anticipating  such  a  movement, 
Jackson  had  placed  the  Thirty-first  Virginia  on  the  turn- 
pike below  the  point  where  the  Confederates  had  climbed 
to  Sitlington's  hill.  The  attack  on  Johnson's  right  led 
Jackson  to  withdraw  the  Thirty-first  from  guarding  the 
turnpike  and  send  that  and  the  Twenty-fifth  Virginia  to 
Johnson,  who  placed  them  in  support  of  the  Forty-fourth 
on  his  right,  thus  extending  his  line  not  only  across  the 
field  on  Sitlington's  hill,  but  down  the  slope  of  that  hill 
northward  toward  the  turnpike.  Jackson  then  commit- 
ted the  guarding  of  the  turnpike  to  the  Twenty -first  Vir- 
ginia. Milroy  next  ordered  two  cannon  and  a  force 
along  the  turnpike,  but  their  attack  amounted  to  noth- 
ing. The  main  contention  was  with  Johnson's  right  by 
the  combined  attack  of  all  the  Federal  forces  that  had 
climbed  up  the  mountain  side.  Again  and  again  were 
the  brave  attacks  of  the  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  troops 
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repulsed  in  their  efforts  to  drive  the  Confederates  from 
the  crest  of  the  hill ;  the  issue  being  joined  at  close  quar- 
ters while  the  musketry  firing  was  incessant.  The  Con- 
federates had  some  little  advantage  of  position,  and  the 
uneven  ground,  such  as  is  characteristic  of  most  lime- 
stone regions,  gave  them  some  advantage,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  facing  to  the  west  as  they  did,  they  were 
clearly  outlined  against  the  eastern  sky,  and  so  were 
plain  targets  for  the  Federals,  who  were  themselves 
advancing  not  only  up  the  slope  but  in- the  shadows  of 
the  waning  day;  consequently  the  Confederates  suffered 
terribly  from  the  long  range  rifles  of  the  Federals, 
especially  the  Twelfth  Georgia,  which  became  the  special 
object  of  attack,  but  which  unflinchingly  held  its  position 
and  drove  back  its  assailants. 

The  attack  all  along  Johnson's  line,  even  as  extended 
by  some  of  Jackson's  men,  indicated  that  the  Federal 
leader  was  throwing  all  his  force  into  this  engagement. 
This  led  Jackson  to  order  Taliaferro's  brigade  to  John- 
son's aid ;  when  this  reached  him,  he  placed  the  Twenty- 
third  and  Thirty-seventh  Virginia  regiments  near  the 
center  of  his  line,  and  advanced  them  to  reinforce  the  gal- 
lant Twelfth  Georgia,  just  in  time  to  promptly  meet  the 
movement  of  the  enemy  on  the  Confederate  right  and 
drive  it  back.  To  still  further  strengthen  his  right, 
Johnson  sent  portions  of  the  Twenty -fifth  and  Thirty-first 
Virginia  regiments  to  occupy  an  elevated  piece  of  woods 
on  his  right  and  rear,  thus  securing  a  commanding  posi- 
tion. Campbell's  brigade,  which  Jackson  had  hastened 
toward  the  field  of  carnage,  came  up  about  this  time,  and 
that  and  the  Tenth  Virginia,  from  Taliaferro's  rear,  were 
also  ordered  to  support  Johnson's  right  in  the  woods 
down  the  slope  of  the  spur  toward  the  turnpike.  These 
arrangements  thwarted  all  the  enemy's  movements,  and 
by  securing  the  larger  tactical  force  on  the  immediate 
field  of  action  made  certain  the  result  of  the  conflict. 

The  battle  lasted  from  half  past  four  until  half  past 
eight  of  the  afternoon.  Every  movement  of  the  enemy 
was  promptly  met  and  defeated,  and  Johnson  held  firmly 
to  his  first  position.  Jackson  had  no  hesitancy  in  leav- 
ing the  immediate  field  of  contention  in  charge  of  the 
hero  of  Alleghany  mountain,  but  taking  no  chances,  he 
located  himself  on  the  turnpike,  where  it  crosses  the  top 
pf  the  mountain,  to  watch  the  ri^ht,    guard  the  road§ 
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which  were  concealed  from  Johnson,  and  at  the  same 
time  hurry  forward  reinforcements,  having  promptly 
ordered  his  whole  army  forward  to  meet  any  emergency. 
Late  in  the  day  General  Johnson  was  wounded  in  the 
arm  and  had  to  retire  from  the  field,  leaving  Taliaferro  in 
immediate  command.  Learning  from  Johnson,  as  he 
was  taken,  badly  wounded,  to  the  rear,  the  condition  of 
things  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  quickly  ordered  Talia- 
ferro, now  left  in  command,  through  a  staflE  officer,  to 
hold  his  position  at  all  hazards,  and  he  would  soon  be 
there  with  the  Stonewall  brigade  to  help  him,  if  neces- 
sary. But  the  conflict  was  then  over,  and  Milroy  had 
become  satisfied  that  he  was  no  match  for  his  antagonist, 
so  in  the  coming  darkness  he  withdrew  to  McDowell  and 
Schenck  hastened  to  retreat  toward  Franklin,  where  he 
expected  to  meet  Fremont,  with  the  main  body  of  his 
command,  coming  up  the  South  Branch  valley. 

The  Federal  artillery  placed  on  the  terrace  to  the 
south  of  McDowell  was  quite  active,  but  uselessly  so, 
prior  to  the  advance  of  its  infantry,  because  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  position  held  by  the  Confederates.  A  single 
gun  on  Hull's  hill,  a  spur  of  the  mountain  opposite  the 
Federal  left,  did  a  little  damage  but  not  much.  The 
Confederates  that  did  the  fighting  were  five  Virginia 
regiments  and  one  Georgia  of  Johnson's  brigade,  and 
three  Virginia  regiments  of  Taliaferro's  brigade,  about 
4,500  men.  They  were  supported  by  the  three  Virginia 
regiments  and  the  Irish  battalion  of  Campbell's  brigade, 
but  which  did  not  become  engaged ;  making  the  Confed- 
erate force  on  the  immediate  battlefield  about  6,000  men. 
Of  these,  71  were  killed  and  390  wounded.  Milroy 's  force 
that  took  part  in  the  battle  was,  parts  of  four  Ohio 
and  two  West  Virginia  regiments,  and  parts  of  two  Ohio 
batteries,  in  all  about  2,500  men,  who,  considering  the 
disparity  of  forces,  made  a  most  determined  and  brave 
fight.  Schenck  reported  the  losses  as  28  killed,  225 
wounded  and  3  missing. 

Jackson  prepared  himself  to  renew  the  conflict  on  the 
morrow  unless  the  Federals  did  it,  arrangfing  to  have  his 
artillery  in  position  on  Sitlington's  hill  by  daylight  and 
his  whole  army  closed  up  and  ready  for  action,  issuing 
strict  orders  to  those  in  advance  to  be  on  the  alert  to 
detect  any  movement  of  the  enemy.  Schenck,  satisfied 
that  Jackson,  from  his  position,  could  very  soon  make 
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McDowell  untenable,  evacuated  that  place  early  in  the 
night,  after  lighting  his  camp-fires  and  making  a  show  of 
remaining  there,  and  fell  back  during  the  night  in  the 
direction  of  Franklin. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  Jackson  sent  a  laconic  dis- 
patch to  General  Cooper,  the  adjutant-general  of  the 
Confederate  States  at  Richmond,  saying,  '*God  blessed 
our  arms  with  victory  at  McDowell  yesterday;**  then 
mounting  his  horse  at  dawn,  he  rode  in  the  keen  and 
frosty  air  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  there  to  learn 
from  officers  he  had  sent  in  advance  to  reconnoiter  that 
his  enemy  had  fled.  He  at  once  took  possession  of 
McDowell  and  proceeded  to  close  up  and  ration  his  men 
preparatory  to  a  pursuit  Following  the  road  to  Mon- 
terey for  a  few  miles  from  McDowell,  Schenck  turned  to 
the  northeast,  by  the  road  to  Franklin,  resting  his  wearied 
men  for  a  short  time  when  his  rear  guard  reached  the 
junction  of  the  two  roads  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  but 
moving  on  before  Jackson  could  close  up  on  his  rear.  A 
retreat  is  easily  managed  in  a  narrow  valley  and  through 
a  wooded  country  like  that  which  Schenck  was  travers- 
ing, so  he  was  able  to  make  Jackson's  pursuit  on  the  loth 
a  slow  one;  but  the  latter  managed  to  press  the  Federal 
rear,  and  on  the  nth  came  very  near  to  it  in  the  vicinity 
of  Franklin,  although  impeded  by  the  smoke  and  flames 
from  the  forests  that  hemmed  in  the  road,  which  his 
crafty  foe  had  set  on  fire. 

During  the  march  on  the  loth,  Jackson  sent  Captain 
Hotchkiss,  of  the  engineers,  to  ride  rapidly  back  to  the 
Valley  and  there  take  a  cavalry  company  which  had  been 
left  on  guard,  and  blockade  the  North  river  and  the  Dry 
river  gaps  of  the  Shenandoah  mountain,  by  either  of 
which  Fremont  might  cross  from  the  South  Branch  valley 
and  join  Banks  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  at  or  near 
Harrisonburg,  Jackson*s  positive  orders  being  that  these 
roads  must  be  blockaded  by  daylight  of  the  nth.  The 
execution  of  this  order  required  a  ride  of  over  60  miles 
during  the  afternoon  and  night  of  the  loth,  but  the  order 
was  executed,  and  when  Lincoln  telegraphed  to  Fremont 
to  make  the  move  Jackson  had  said  to  his  engineer  he 
should  make  (although  he  did  not  think  he  would),  the 
reply  was,  that  the  road  was  blockaded  and  he  could  not 
do  it 

Having  advanced  to  within  two  miles  of  Franklin  and 
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finding  Schenck  in  a  very  strong  position  which  could 
only  be  reached  by  a  combat  at  a  disadvantage  in  a  gap  of 
the  mountain,  and  ascertaining  that  Fremont  was  near  at 
hand  with  large  reinforcements,  and  being  very  desirous 
of  getting  back  to  the  Valley  to  look  after  Banks'  army, 
and  that  he  might  also  be  at  hand  to  respond  to  £l 
call  from  General  Lee,  Jackson,  after  resting  his  army,  fell 
back  toward  the  Valley  on  Monday,  May  12th,  leaving  a 
company  of  cavalry  to  look  after  Fremont's  army  of 
from  15,000  to  20,000  men  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  the 
burning  forests,  which  had  now  become  Jackson's  ally 
instead  of  his  foe. 

Having  used  the  previous  Sunday,  or  a  part  of  it,  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  enemy,  Jackson  devoted  the  forenoon 
of  Monday,  May  12th,  to  Sunday  observances  as  well  as 
to  rest,  and  issued  the  following  order  to  his  troops: 

Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Valley  and  Northwest:  I  congratu- 
late you  on  your  recent  victory  at  McUowelL  I  request  you  to  unite 
with  me  this  morning  in  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  thus 
having  crowned  our  arms  with  success,  and  in  praying  that  He  will 
continue  to  lead  you  on  from  victory  to  victory  until  our  independ' 
ence  shall  be  established  and  make  us  that  people  whose  God  is  the 
Lord.  The  chaplains  will  hold  divine  service  at  10  a.  m.  this  day  in 
their  respective  regiments. 

Leaving  the  front  of  Franklin  on  the  afternoon  of  May 
12th,  Jackson's  army  reached  McDowell  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  14th,  at  about  the  same  time  that  Fremont  arrived 
in  Franklin  with  reinforcements  for  Schenck,  and  where 
he  remained  quietly  for  the  next  ten  days,  leaving  Jackson 
free  to  prosecute  his  intentions.  Continuing  his  march 
from  McDowell,  Jackson  encamped  on  the  night  of  the 
15  th  at  Lebanon  Springs,  in  the  Big  Calf  Pasture  valley, 
where  the  Warm  Springs  and  Harrisonburg  turnpike 
crosses  the  Parkersburg  and  Staunton  turnpike,  giving  his 
troops  opportunity  to  speculate  as  to  his  next  movement 
while  he  rested  there  on  the  i6th  to  observe  the  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  which  had  been  proclaimed  by  the 
President  of  the  Confederate  States. 

While  on  his  way  back  from  Franklin,  Jackson  sent  a 
message  to  Ewell  asking  him  to  meet  him  for  a  confer- 
ence, which  took  place  at  Mt.  Solon  on  the  evening  of  the 
next  day,  the  17th,  on  which  the  army  march^  with 
alacrity  down  the  valley,  its  advance  reaching  North 
river,  opposite  Bridgewater,  the  troops  in  high  spirits  in 
anticipation  of   a  victorious  movement      Sunday,   the 
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1 8th,  was  spent  resting  in  camps  in  one  of  the  most 
delightsome  portions  of  the  Shenandoah  valley,  its 
charms  heightened  by  the  full  flush  of  springtime,  and 
in  religious  observances;  the  general  himself  riding  to 
the  camp  of  the  Stonewall  brigade,  on  the  south  bank  of 
North  river,  where  his  adjutant-general,  Maj.  R.  L. 
Dabney  (a  revered  doctor  of  the  Presbyterian  church), 
preached  a  soul-stirring  sermon. 

Nineteen  days  had  now  elapsed  since  Jackson  left 
Ewell  in  his  old  camps  in  the  Elk  Run  valley.  Learn- 
ing that  Jackson  had  been  reinforced  by  Ewell,  although 
probably  not  informed  as  to  Jackson's  movements  to 
attack  Fremont's  advance.  Banks  evacuated  Harrison- 
burg on  the  I  St  of  May  and  withdrew  to  New  Market, 
whence,  after  detaching  Shields*  division  to  march 
toward  Luray,  on  the  way  to  join  McDowell's  **on 
to  Richmond,**  he  continued  down  the  valley  to 
Strasburg,  which  he  proceeded  to  fortify,  in  compliance 
with  his  first  orders  from  McClellan.  Shields  left  New 
Market  May  12  th,  after  the  departure  of  Banks,  with 
orders  to  march  by  way  of  Luray  and  Front  Royal  toward 
Fredericksburg,  taking  with  him  about  11,000  men  and 
leaving  Banks  about  8,000;  of  this  number,  the  latter 
placed  1,000  at  and  near  Front  Royal,  on  May  i6th,  to 
protect  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad,  the  bridges  of 
that  road,  and  the  bridges  of  the  turnpike  leading  to  Win- 
chester, in  that  vicinity;  in  this  also  obeying  McClellan's 
original  orders. 

With  Fremont's  large  command  safely  disposed  of  at 
Franklin  and  the  large  force  of  Shields  removed  from 
the  valley,  Jackson  found  himself  possessed  of  a  larger 
tactic  force  than  Banks  had  in  hand,  after  he  had 
arranged  with  Ewell,  with  the  consent  of  General  Lee, 
to  join  him  in  a  movement  on  Banks,  holding  now  the 
portal  of  the  western  part  of  the  Shenandoah  valley  at 
Strasburg  with  the  aid  of  defensive  works. 

On  May  1 7th,  the  day  Jackson's  advance  reached  North 
river  at  Bridgewater  and  was  again  fairly  in  the  Valley, 
with  Ewell's  division  only  some  20  miles  away  to  the 
east,  as  the  crow  flies,  the  Federal  authorities  ordered 
McDowell  to  move  upon  Richmond,  as  soon  as  Shields' 
division  should  join  him,  to  become  the  right  wing  of 
McClellan's  army,  now  in  front  and  in  sight  of  that  city, 
but  always  holding  himself  in  position  **to  cover  the  cap- 
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ital  of  the  nation  aiafainst  the  sudden  dash  by  any  large 
body  of  the  rebel  forces.  ** 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  Jackson  advanced  to  the 
vicinity  of  Harrisonburg,  and  on  the  20th  continued  to 
near  New  Market,  a  portion  of  Ewell's  command,  which 
had  marched  around  the  southwest  end  of  the  Massa- 
nutton  mountains,  joining  him  on  the  way  while  the  rest 
of  his  division  marched  down  the  eastern,  or  Page  valley, 
to  opposite  New  Market.  Ashby,  under  instructions, 
demonstrated  all  along  Banks'  front,  which  held  the  line 
of  Pugh's  run  with  cavalry  pickets,  below  Woodstock, 
while  Jackson  proceeded,  with  urgent  expedition  to 
maneuver  Banks  from  his  position  at  Strasburg  by  cap- 
turing his  exposed  left  at  Front  Royal,  and,  that  turned, 
reaching  his  rear  somewhere  between  Strasburg  and 
Winchester.  The  great  Massanutton  chain  not  only 
screened,  but  absolutely  concealed  and  protected  this 
movement. 

On  the  2 1  St,  Jackson  crossed  the  Massanuttons  by  the 
turnpike  leading  from  New  Market  to  Luray,  and  being 
joined  on  the  road  by  the  portion  of  Ewell's  division 
that  had  followed  down  the  eastern  valley,  he,  with  be- 
tween 16,000  and  17,000  men  and  48  guns,  encamped  that 
evening  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah.  On  the 
2  2d,  with  Ewell  in  advance,  he  marched  quietly,  but 
rapidly,  down  the  Luray  valley  and  bivouacked  his 
advance  within  10  miles  of  Front  Royal. 

On  Friday  morning,  May  23d,  the  cavalry  of  Ashby 
and  Floumoy,  which  had  preceded  the  army,  crossed  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  at  McCoy's  ford,  and, 
following  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Massanuttons  by 
a  road  between  that  mountain  and  the  river,  soon  reached 
a  fork  of  the  road,  where  it  divided  into  two  bodies,  one 
under  Floumoy  proceeding  down  between  the  rivers  to 
capture  the  bridges  at  the  fork  and  prevent  a  retreat  of 
the  Federals  at  Front  Royal  toward  Winchester,  while 
the  other  under  Ashby,  moving  farther  to  the  left,  was  to 
cut  the  railroad  and  telegraph  at  Buckton,  between  Front 
Royal  and  Strasburg,  thus  breaking  communication 
between  those  places  and  preventing  the  sending  of  rein- 
forcements to  the  latter.  In  order  to  flank  the  enemy's 
position  at  Front  Royal,  concerning  which  he  was  well 
informed  through  Ashby's  local  scouts,  and  prevent  a 
retreat  eastward  across  the  Blue  ridge,  Jackson,  when 
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his  advance  reached  Asbury  chapel  on  the  river  road, 
4>^  miles  from  Front  Royal,  turned  the  head  of  his 
main  body  eastward,  by  a  by-road  up  the  slope  of 
the  Blue  ridge,  until  he  reached  the  turnpike  leading 
from  Gooney  Manor  to  Front  Royal,  which  was  well  up 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  led  into  the  eastern  side 
of  the  town.  That  road  reached,  the  head  of  his  column, 
consisting  of  the  First  Maryland  Confederate  regiment 
and  a  Louisiana  battalion,  supported  by  Taylor's 
Louisiana  brigade,  advanced  rapidly  into  and  through 
the  town  to  the  camp  of  the  Federal  forces  which 
were  mainly  Maryland  troops  with  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, on  a  hill  between  Front  Royal  and  the  Shenan- 
doah, overlooking  the  forks  of  the  river  and  near  the  rail- 
way and  turnpike  bridges  which  they  were  specially 
guarding.  Two  companies  of  cavalry  had  just  arrived 
from  Strasburg  in  time  to  resist  the  Confederate 
advance.  The  Federal  opposition  was  spirited,  but  being 
attacked  in  front  by  the  force  that  first  reached  them, 
and  then  in  flank  by  one  that  Ewell  had  turned  to  the 
left  from  his  command,  and  discovering  the  advance  of 
Flournoy's  Confederate  cavalry  between  the  rivers  that 
would  soon  block  his  way  toward  Winchester,  Colonel 
Kenly,  the  Federal  commander,  abandoned  his  position 
before  the  infantry  closed  down  upon  him,  and  retreated 
across  the  two  rivers,  firing  his  camp  and  attempting  to 
fire  the  bridges.  The  Confederates  pressed  him  so  closely 
that  he  did  but  little  damage  to  the  bridge  over  the 
South  Fork,  but  did  sufficient  to  that  over  the  North 
Fork  to  check  the  pursuit.  Having  gained  the  com- 
manding bluflf  of  Guard  hill,  beyond  the  rivers,  which 
the  road  to  Winchester  crosses,  Kenly  attempted  to  fur- 
ther check  the  Confederate  advance  with  the  artillery 
that  he  had  brought  oflf,  but  Floumoy's  cavalry  soon 
dashed  through  the  river,  after  a  few  shots  from  a  Con- 
federate battery  had  driven  oflf  the  Federal  artillery,  and 
continued  the  pursuit.  Covering  his  retreat  with  two 
companies  of  New  York  cavalry,  Kenly  hurried  toward 
Winchester.  With  invincible  ardor  Flournoy  pressed 
after  him  with  his  four  companies  of  cavalry,  charged 
and  routed  Kenly's  cavalry  rear  guard,  and  came  upon 
the  rear  of  his  infantry,  which  he  found  drawn  up  on 
either  side  of  the  road  with  his  artillery  in  the  road  to 
meet  him.     Jackson  had  joined  in    the    pursuit,  and, 
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inspired  by  his  presence  and  enthusiastic  bearing,  Flotir- 
noy  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  enemy's  artillery  and 
infantry  in  position,  but  dashed  upon  and  routed  them. 
They  rallied  again  and  made  a  gallant  stand  in  an  orchard 
in  the  rear  of  the  position  from  which  they  had  been 
driven;  but  this  stand  was  in  vain;  they  had  become 
thoroughly  demoralized  and  so  magnified  Floumoy's 
troopers  into  an  army  of  horsemen,  when  they  dashed 
among  them  with  the  assurance  of  victory  and  scattered 
them,  in  wild  disorder,  but  taking  most  of  them  prisoners 
when  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered. 
Keinforced  by  the  coming  of  two  more  of  his  companies, 
Floumoy  pushed  the  pursuit  to  within  four  miles  of  Win- 
chester, capturing  one  gun  near  the  fighting  ground  and 
soon  after  the  wagon  train  and  the  other  gun,  abandoned 
in  the  road,  sending  the  latter  back  with  two  plough 
horses  taken  from  a  farmer's  field. 

The  victory  was  complete.  A  large  quantity  of  stores 
was  captured  in  Front  Royal;  the  Federal  camp  was 
taken;  the  wagon  bridges  across  the  two  rivers  were 
saved  for  the  passage  of  the  Confederate  army  and  its 
trains  and  artillery,  and  904  of  the  enemy  made  the  list 
of  killed,  wounded  and  captured,  while  the  Confederate 
loss  was  but  26  killed  and  wounded.  Ashby's  movement 
had  been  successful,  he  having  reached  Buckton  before 
the  enemy  were  aware  of  the  move  on  Front  Royal, 
and  cut  the  telegraph  and  railway,  capturing  the  block- 
house guarding  that  station,  after  a  spirited  resistance, 
his  attacking  party  being  the  troopers  from  that  imme- 
diate vicinity;  his  attack  turned  back  a  train  of  cars, 
which  was  captured  near  Front  Royal. 

Late  in  the  day  Jackson  established  headquarters  at 
Cedarville,  some  5  miles  from  Front  Royal  on  the 
road  to  Winchester,  near  the  scene  of  the  last  conflict 
between  Floumoy  and  Kenly,  where  a  country  road 
leaves  the  Front  Royal  and  Winchester  pike  and  leads  to 
the  Valley  turnpike  at  Middleto\vn,  some  8  miles  in 
the  rear  of  Banks*  position  at  Strasburg,  which  he  was 
firmly  holding  in  anticipation  of  a  front  attack  while 
Jackson  was  successfully  turning  his  left,  at  Front  Royal, 
routing  and  capturing  his  men  and  cutting  his  communi- 
cations with  Manassas  and  Washington,  concerning  which 
he  had  no  information  until  after  nighti'all,  attaching 
but  little  importance  to  the  message  which  Kenly  sent 
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him  by  a  courier,  informing  him  that  an  overwlielming 
force  had  descended  from  the  Blue  ridge  on  his  position 
at  Front  Royal.  Jackson  and  his  staflE  slept  near  the 
picket  line,  on  the  ground  in  the  front  yard  of  McCoy's 
house  at  Cedarville,  while  his  army  bivouacked  along  the 
road  between  that  place  and  Front  Royal. 

By  the  dawn  of  Saturday,  May  24th,  Jackson  was  on 
the  alert,  pushing  his  cavalry  scouts  forward  toward 
Winchester  and  to  points  along  the  Valley  turnpike 
between  that  place  and  Middletown,  dispatching  his 
topographical  engineer  toward  the  latter  place  to  find  out 
the  movements  of  the  enemy.  That  officer  soon  struck 
the  Federal  pickets,  within  less  than  a  mile  of  where 
Jackson  had  bivouacked,  and  following  after  these  with 
cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery  that  he  had  successively 
sent  for,  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  Middletown  early  in 
the  day  in  time  to  cut  Banks'  retreating  column  just  as 
Jackson  himself  came  up  with  a  larger  force,  which  he 
formed  into  two  bodies,  one  pushing  after  Banks'  men 
retreating  toward  Winchester,  and  the  other  following 
those  that  fell  back  toward  Strasburg  when  they  fotmd 
their  line  of  march  interrupted  at  Middletown.  This 
latter  body  destroyed  the  bridge  as  they  crossed  Cedar 
creek,  thus  checking  the  Confederate  pursuit,  and  then 
hastened  through  Strasburg  and  retreated  by  the  Stras- 
burg and  Capon  road  and  by  the  Winchester  and  Capon 
road,  through  the  mountains  to  Winchester,  which  they 
reached  during  the  night.  These  disposed  of,  Jackson 
reunited  his  men  and  pressed  toward  Winchester,  having 
ordered  Ewell's  division  forward  along  the  Front  Royal 
and  Winchester  road  on  which  he  was  constantly  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  to  Banks'  line  of  retreat,  as  that  road 
and  the  Valley  turnpike  converged  toward  Winchester. 
Brig. -Gen.  George  H.  Steuart,  who  had  been  tempo- 
rarily placed  in  command  of  the  Second  and  Sixth  Vir- 
ginia cavalry,  was  sent  in  advance  of  Ewell  to  Newtown, 
8  miles  from  Winchester,  to  observe  the  enemy's 
movements.  There  he  attacked  the  flank  of  Banks' 
retreat  and  made  some  captures  of  prisoners,  wagons  and 
ambulances. 

Banks,  now  fully  realizing  his  perilous  situation,  and 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  and  incomprehensible  movements 
of  Jackson,  and  realizing  that  his  only  safety  was  in 
flight,  retreated,  pressed  in  rear  and  flank,  as  rapidly  as 
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possible  toward  Winchester,  making  vigorous  eflEorts  to 
ward  oflf  the  Confederate  attacks;  constantly  strengthen- 
ing his  rear  guard  and  right  flank  for  that  purpose, 
ordering  back,  among  others,  a  New  York  and  a  Massa- 
chusetts regiment,  under  the  brave  CoL  George  Gordon, 
an  intimate  classmate  of  Jackson  at  West  Point,  with  two 
sections  of  artillery,  from  Bartonsville  to  Newtown. 
Gordon  checked  the  confusion  in  the  rear  and  boldly 
drove  back  the  Confederate  advance,  aided  by  the  consid- 
erable cavalry  force  that  General  Hatch  brought  around 
the  Confederate  left  to  his  assistance.  Apprised  of  the 
near  presence  of  Ewell  on  his  right  flank  and  that  the 
Federal  infantry  cut  oflf  at  Strasburg  had  escaped,  Gor- 
don fell  back  from  Newtown  at  dusk,  steadily  resisting 
Jackson's  pursuit,  burning  loaded  commissary  wagons 
and  a  pontoon  train  in  and  beyond  Newtown,  and  reach- 
ing Winchester  about  midnight,  leaving  the  Second  Mas- 
sachusetts infantry  as  a  rear  guard.  With  this  Jackson, 
with  regiment  after  regiment  of  the  Stonewall  brigade, 
contended  during  all  the  night,  its  leader,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Andrews,  taking  advantage  of  the  darkness  and 
of  the  stone  fences  along  the  turnpike,  hotly  and  coura- 
geously disputed  every  mile  of  the  way  with  Jackson's 
advance,  led  by  that  indomitable  leader  in  person,  who 
was  anxious  to  occupy  the  heights  overlooking  Win- 
chester before  dawn  of  the  next  day.  Ewell,  keeping 
even  pace  with  Jackson's  movements,  but  rather  in  ad- 
vance of  them,  brought  his  command,  on  the  Front  Royal 
road,  to  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Winchester,  then 
bivouacked  along  that  road,  thus  preventing  any  retreat 
of  Banks  to  the  eastward.  Steuart's  cavalry  moved 
still  farther  to  the  right  and  occupied  the  roads  leading 
to  Millwood  and  Berryville  from  Winchester. 

Banks  was  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  until  he  reached 
Winchester,  as  to  what  had  actually  happened  to  him ; 
but  soon  learning  that  all  of  his  detachments  had  been 
routed  and  that  a  large  force  was  pressing  after  his  main 
column,  he  became  satisfied  that  Jackson  was  upon  him 
with  overwhelming  numbers;  and  although  the  day 
before  he  had  concluded  that  his  safety  lay  **in  a  foot 
race,"  he  decided,  on  the  morning  of  May  25th,  that  he 
would  stand  an  attack  **to  test  the  substance  and  strength 
of  the  enemy  by  actual  collision."  He  had  at  Win 
Chester  about  6,400  men  for  duty,  including  infantry, 
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cavalry  and  artillery,  while  Jackson,  by  his  magnificent 
strategy,  was  confronting  him  with  a  tactic  force  of  near 
15,000  of  all  arms. 

Banks  selected  a  fine  defensive  position  in  front  of 
Winchester.  The  gallant  Grordon,  with  his  brave  New 
Englanders  and  western  men  and  one  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ment, was  placed  by  Banks  on  a  low  ridge,  sloping  gently 
to  the  south  but  abruptly  to  the  north,  just  in  front  of 
the  town,  with  its  left  on  the  Valley  turnpike  and  its 
right  extending  westward  along  the  ascending  ridge  in 
front  of  Winchester,  while  skirmishers  were  thrown  out 
in  advance  and  guns  were  placed  on  either  flank. 
Hatch's  cavalry  supported  the  center.  Donnelly's  brigade, 
of  Connecticut,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  troops,  was 
placed  on  the  left  of  the  turnpike  and  extended  around 
to  the  eastward  of  Winchester,  covering  the  Front  Royal 
and  Millwood  roads,  with  eight  pieces  of  artillery  in  a 
commanding  position;  the  Federal  line,  forming  the 
arc  of  a  circle,  covering  Winchester  from  the  west  around 
by  the  south  to  the  east. 

Jackson,  personally,  had  with  his  Valley  men  pressed, 
with  all  the  energy  at  his  command,  the  pursuit  of  the 
Federal  army,  and  just  at  dawn  he  discovered  the  cov- 
eted position  in  front  of  Winchester  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  He  promptly  ordered  Winder,  of  the  Stonewall 
brigade,  to  drive  them  from  this  position  as  speedily  as 
possible,  first  taking  possession  of  a  commanding  crest  in 
the  enemy's  front,  trom  which  Grordon  promptly  moved 
the  Second  Massachusetts  further  to  his  right  to  lengthen 
his  line  and  guard  against  the  threatened  flank  attack. 
Jackson  massed  his  abundant  artillery  and  opened  fire 
on  the  Federal  guns  in  place,  extended  his  left  by  order- 
ing up  Taylor  with  his  Louisianians,  who,  passing  behind 
Winder,  formed  on  his  left,  overlapping  the  Federal 
right  He  sent  the  Tenth  Virginia  to  extend  Taylor's 
line  still  further  to  the  left,  and  the  Twenty-third  to 
promptly  strengthen  his  right.  This  formidable  battle 
array  soon  moved  forward,  regardless  of  the  enemy's 
destructive  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  swept  them 
from  the  crest  of  the  hill  down  the  steep  to  the 
northward  and  across  the  fields  and  through  the  town  of 
Winchester,  bearing  down  all  opposition,  cheered  for- 
ward by  old  men  and  matrons,  maidens  and  children 
who  crowded  the  sides  of  the  streets  as  the  Confederate 
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veterans  swept  through  them  in  pursuit  of  the  retreat- 
ing Federals.  Jackson,  cap  in  hand,  dashed  to  the  front, 
cheering  as  wildly  as  the  men  that  followed  him,  and 
when  cautioned  that  he  was  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the 
retreating  foe,  said  to  the  officer  who  cautioned  him,  **Go 
back,  and  tell  the  whole  army  to  press  forward  to  the 
Potomac,**  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  that 
army  had  been  fighting  and  marching  almost  without 
rest  for  the  past  thirty  hours. 

Ewell  was  not  standing  idly  by  while  this  contest  was 
raging. .  He  had  encamped  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  enemy,  and  when  daylight  came,  on  the  25th,  he 
moved  forward,  and  at  5  a.  m.  his  North  Carolinians,  un- 
der Kirkland,  boldly  dashed  on  Donnelly's  line,  stretched 
across  the  Front  Royal  road.  These  met  with  a  hot 
reception,  for  the  Federals  were  posted  behind  stone 
fences  at  right  angles  to  the  road,  and  Kirkland  was 
forced  to  retire  with  a  large  loss  in  killed  and  wounded; 
but  in  the  meantime  Col.  B.  T.  Johnson,  with  the  First 
Maryland,  moved  forward  between  the  Front  Royal  road 
and  the  Valley  turnpike  and  turned  Donnelly's  right, 
while  the  Twenty-first  Georgia  turned  his  left,  and  by  an 
enfilade  fire  routed  him  from  behind  the  stone  fences. 
Donnelly  took  a  new  line,  nearer  the  town,  but  at  Trim- 
ble's suggestion,  Ewell  sent  the  Sixteenth  Mississippi  and 
the  Fifteenth  Alabama,  the  remainder  of  Trimble's  bri- 
gade, still  farther  to  the  right,  threatening  Donnelly's 
flank  and  rear  just  as  Jackson's  men  broke  in  wild  tri- 
umph over  the  Federal  center  and  right.  These  move- 
ments caused  the  entire  Federal  line  to  give  way  and 
retreat,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  toward  Martinsburg, 
between  8  and  9  a.  m.  Elzey's  brigade  shared  in  the 
attack  by  obeying  Jackson's  order  and  following  the 
Valley  turnpike  through  the  town  as  the  enemy  gave 
way  on  each  side.  At  first  the  Federals  fell  back  in  very 
good  order,  but  they  were  thrown  into  confusion  in  pass- 
ing through  the  town,  from  which  they  were  unable  to 
rally,  especially  as  Jackson's  pursuit  with  his  infantry 
was  quick  and  vigorous,  while  his  artillery  promptly  took 
advantage  of  favorable  positions  and  shelled  the  retreat- 
ing enemy. 

Never  was  there  a  better  opportunity  for  capturing  the 
remnant  of  an  army  and  all  of  its  artillery  and  wagons 
that  had  started  in  retreat,  if  a  well  organized  and  well 
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led  cavalry  force  were  at  hand  to  reap  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory ;  but,  unfortunately,  such  was  not  the  condition  of 
Jackson's  cavalry  at  that  time.  Ashby's  poorly  disci- 
plined cavalry  had  been  diverted  and  demoralized  by  the 
tempting  sutlers*  and  other  stores  that  had  been  scat- 
tered along  the  Valley  turnpike  by  Banks'  retreating 
army,  many  of  them  being  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  secure  many  things  that  they  had  long  been  in 
need  of  and  which,  now  to  be  had  for  the  taking,  they 
hastened  to  appropriate  and  conceal,  thus  greatly  deplet- 
ing his  command.  Ashby  himself,  with  the  few  faithful 
men  who  had  remained  with  him,  had  ridden  to  the 
enemy's  right  to  prevent  their  retreat  by  way  of  Berry- 
ville  to  Harper's  Ferry,  hoping  to  capture  a  part  of 
Banks'  force  by  so  doing.  This  movement  delayed  him 
so  that  he  did  not  reach  the  Martinsburg  road  and  join 
Steuart  in  the  pursuit,  some  lo  or  12  miles  beyond  Win- 
chester, after  Banks  had  passed  that  point.  Steuart, 
with  the  Second  and  Sixth  Virginia  cavalry,  was  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Ewell  and  led  the  advance  of 
his  movement.  When  he  was  ordered  by  Jackson, 
through  one  of  his  aides,  to  pursue  the  retreating  Fed- 
erals, he  refused  to  do  so  until  ordered  by  Gneneral 
Ewell,  and  so  much  time  was  lost  and  Banks  had  made 
considerable  distance  in  his  rapid  retreat  before  Steuart 
took  up  the  pursuit,  which  accomplished  but  little  except 
that  he  captured  a  large  c^uantity  of  stores  at  Martins- 
burg, 20  miles  beyond  Wmchester,  where  Banks  had 
halted  for  an  hour  or  two  before  he  continued  his  retreat 
to  the  Potomac,  at  Williamsport,  which  he  reached  about 
sundown,  after  having  fought  the  battle  of  Winchester 
and  marched  34  miles  during  daylight  of  the  25th.  The 
next  morning  he  crossed  the  Potomac  with  two-thirds  of 
his  previous  command  in  a  thoroughly  disorganized  con- 
dition, thankful  that  he  was  safe  from  the  blows  of  his 
sturdy  antagonist. 

Jackson's  immediate  victory  was  a  glorious  one,  even 
if  he  had  not  accomplished  all  that  his  ardent  desires  and 
unconquerable  energy  thought  desirable.  In  two  days 
he  had  driven  his  enemy,  that  in  fancied  security  dreamed 
he  had  permanent  possession  of  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  nearly  60  miles  from  Front  Royal  and 
Strasburg  to  the  Potomac,  and  freed  the  valley  of  his 
presence.     He  had  captured  immense  military  stores  of 
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all  kindg;  had  sent  to  the  rear  some  2,300  prisoners, 
besides  leaving  enough  in  hospitals  to  make  a  total  Fed- 
eral loss  of  3,050 ;  while  his  own  loss  was  less  than  400  in 
killed,  wounded  and  missing,  the  killed  being  but  68. 
But  this  is  a  narrow  view  of  the  results  accomplished 
with  a  force  only  about  one-fourth  that  of  his  enemy  in 
the  strategic  field.  The  wider  and  more  important  result 
was  that  affecting  the  movements  of  the  entire  Federal 
army  in  and  near  Virginia.  On  May  23d,  the  day  Jack- 
son struck  Banks'  left  at  Front  Royal,  President  Lincoln 
visited  McDowell  at  Fredericksburg,  and  wired  McClel- 
lan  on  the  24th  that  Shields,  with  his  10,000  men,  had 
joined  McDowell,  and  that  on  the  following  Monday,  the 
26th,  the  40,000  men  of  his  command  would  march  from 
Fredericksburg  to  reinforce  McClellan's  right  in  front  of 
Richmond.  Returning  to  Washington  the  night  of  the 
23d,  he  heard  of  the  attack  on  Front  Royal.  The  next 
day  more  alarming  intelligence  came,  and  Fremont  was 
ordered,  by  telegraph,  to  move  from  Franklin  to  Harri- 
sonburg, to  intercept  Jackson  and  capture  or  destroy  his 
forces,  and  so  relieve  Banks ;  McDowell  was  ordered  to 
lay  aside  his  movement  on  Richmond  and  put  20,000  men 
in  motion  for  the  Shenandoah  valley,  to  capture  Jackson, 
either  with  or  without  the  co-operation  of  Fremont, 
informing  McClellan  of  these  orders  at  4  p.  ni.  of  the 
24th,  adding,  **the  enemy  are  making  a  desperate  push 
on  Harper's  Ferry."  On  the  25th  the  alarm  at  Washing- 
ton increased  as  Jackson  drove  Banks  from  Winchester, 
and  Lincoln  again  telegraphed  McClellan:  **I  think  the 
time  is  near  when  you  must  either  attack  Richmond  or 
give  up  the  job  and  come  to  the  defense  of  Washington. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  instantly."  Later,  on  the  same 
day,  he  again  telegraphed:  "Banks  ran  a  race  with  the 
rebels,  beating  them  into  Winchester  yesterday  morning. 
This  morning  a  battle  ensued  between  the  two  forces,  in 
which  Banks  was  beaten  back  into  full  retreat  toward 
Martinsburg,  and  probably  is  broken  up  into  a  total 
rout." 

The  news  of  Banks'  defeat  caused  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  call  upon  all  the  loyal  States  for  all  their  militia 
and  other  troops,  to  be  forwarded  immediately  to  Wash- 
ington, and  an  order  was  issued  taking  military 
possession  of  all  the  railways  in  the  United  States 
for    the    transportation  of    these   troops.      The    alarm 
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at  Washington  produced  an  almost  indescribable 
panic  throughout  the  North,  on  Sunday  the  25th 
and  for  several  days  thereafter.  The  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  at  11  p.  m.  of  the  25th,  ordered 
the  whole  active  militia  of  that  State  to  report  on 
Boston  Common  the  next  day,  '*to  oppose  wiSi  fierce 
zeal  and  courageous  patriotism  the  progress  of  the  foe.*' 
The  governor  of  0!iio  proclaimed,  on  the  same  day, 
'*The  seat  of  our  beloved  government  is  threatened  with 
invasion,  and  I  am  called  upon  by  the  secretary  of  war  for 
troops  to  repel  and  overwhelm  the  reckless  invaders." 
In  consequence  of  Jackson's  movements  threatening  to 
pass  through  the  gateway  of  the  Potomac  and  attack 
Washington,  a  half  million  men,  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  issue  of  Lincoln's  proclamation,  offered 
themselves  for  the  defense  of  the  Federal  capital.  Mc- 
Clellan's  plans  were  all  disconcerted,  and  although  he 
protested  against  the  detachment  of  McDowell  to  inter- 
cept Jackson,  claiming  that  it  could  lead  to  no  results 
because  of  his  distance  from  the  field  of  operations,  his 
protests  were  of  no  avail,  and  McDowell's  march  toward 
the  Valley  began  while  McClellan  stood  hesitating  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  the  plans  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  in  all  of  its  departments,  were  thoroughly 
demoralized  by  the  boldness  and  results  of  Jackson's 
grand  strategic  movements. 

Jackson's  infantry  followed  after  Banks,  on  Sunday  the 
25th,  as  far  as  Stephenson's,  five  miles  beyond  Win- 
chester, when  he  handed  over  the  pursuit  to  the  cavalry 
and  ordered  his  wearied  men  into  camp,  taking  up  his 
own  headquarters  in  Winchester,  whose  citizens,  mostly 
women,  had  first  put  out  the  fires  which  the  retreating 
Federals  kindled  in  the  warehouses  where  their  great 
army  stores,  including  gunpowder  and  explosive  shells, 
were  accumulated,  and  then  cared  for  the  wounded  and 
buried  the  dead. 

A  Sabbath  having  been  appropriated  in  the  pursuit  of 
Banks,  Jackson  ordered  the  observance  of  the  26th  as  a 
day  of  rest  and  devotion,  issuing  this  stirring  order: 

Within  four  weeks  this  army  has  made  loag  and  rapid  marches, 
fought  six  combats  and  two  battles,  signally  defeating  the  enemy  in 
each  one,  captured  several  stands  of  colors  and  pieces  of  artillery, 
with  numerous  prisoners,  and  vast  medical,  oronance  and  army 
stores ;  and  finally  driven  the  boastful  foe,  which  was  ravaging  our 
beautiful  country,  into  utter  rout 
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The  general  commandiDg  would  warmly  express  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  his  command  his  joy  in  thefr  achievements,  and  his 
thanks  for  their  brilliant  gallantry  in  action  and  their  patient  obe- 
dience under  the  hardships  of  forced  marches,  often  more  painful  to 
the  brave  soldier  than  the  dangers  of  battle.  The  explanation  of  the 
severe  exertions  to  which  tiie  commanding  general  called  the  army, 
which  were  endured  by  them  with  such  cheerful  confidence  in  him, 
is  now  given  in  the  victory  of  yestenlay.  He  receives  this  proof  of 
their  confidence  in  the  past  with  pride  and  gratitude,  and  only  asks 
a  similar  confidence  in  the  future. 

But  his  chief  duty  to-day,  and  that  of  the  army,  is  to  recognixe 
devoutly  the  hand  of  a  protecting  Providence  in  the  brilliant  suc- 
cesses of  the  last  three  oays  (which  have  given  us  the  results  of  a 
great  victory  without  great  losses),  and  to  make  oblation  of  our 
thanks  to  (rod  for  His  mercies  to  us  and  our  country  in  heartfelt 
acts  of  religious  worship.  For  this  purpose  the  troops  will  remain 
in  camp  to-day,  suspending  as  far  as  possible  all  military  exercises; 
and  the  chaplains  ot  regiments  will  hold  divine  service  in  their  sev- 
eral charges  at  4  o'clock  p.  m. 

It  18  noteworthy  that  after  this  battle  of  Winchester 
there  was  inaugurated  a  humanitarian  movement,  in  ref- 
erence to  surgeons  left  in  charge  of  wounded  prisoners, 
that  has  since  become  the  rule  among  civilized  nations 
engaged  in  war.  Immediately  after  Banks  was  driven 
out  of  Winchester,  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  the  medical 
director  of  the  army  of  the  Valley  district,  visited  the 
Federal  hospital,  which  had  been  established  in  the  old 
Union  hotel,  where  he  found  among  the  captured  prison- 
ers eight  Federal  surgeons  or  assistant  surgeons.  He 
reported  this  fact  to  General  Jackson,  and  asked  his  per- 
mission to  unconditionally  release  these  medical  oflScers 
upon  their  parole  of  honor  that  they  would  remain  in 
charge  of  the  Federal  sick  and  wounded  in  Winchester 
for  fifteen  days,  after  which,  by  the  terms  of  their  paroles, 
they  would  be  permitted  to  report  to  their  commanding 
oflScers  for  duty.  It  was  further  understood  that  these 
surgeons  should  use  every  effort  to  have  released,  on  the 
same  terms,  the  medical  oflScers  of  the  Confederate  States 
who  were  then  held  as  prisoners  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, or  who  might  thereafter  be  captured. 

General  Jackson  readily  assented  to  Surgeon  McGuire's 
proposition,  and  directed  him  to  carry  out  his  sugges- 
tions. Accompanied  by  Dr.  Daniel  B.  Conrad,  of  the 
Second  Virginia  regiment,  he  then  went  to  the  Federal 
hospital  and  released,  on  their  paroles,  the  surgeons,  assist- 
ant  surgeons,  attendants  and  nurses,  but  not  the  sick  and 
wounded,  who  were  afterward  paroled   by  the  regular 
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officers  of  the  army,  not  to  take  up  arms  again  until  prop- 
erly exchanged.  General  Jackson  issued  no  regular  order 
to  perform  this  duty,  but  he  frequently  discussed  with 
Dr.  McGuire,  subsequently,  the  policy  and  humanity  of 
such  a  measure.  This  rule  established,  by  this  precedent, 
was  kept  up  by  Dr.  McGuire  during  his  term  of  service 
as  medical  director  with  Generals  Jackson,  Ewell,  Early, 
and  Gordon,  with  whom  he  successively  served  as  medi- 
cal director  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Near  the  end  of 
February,  1864,  some  Confederate  scouts  captured  the 
medical  inspector  of  Sheridan's  army  in  the  Valley.  Dr. 
McGuire  promptly  released  him  on  his  parole,  and  re- 
turned him  to  his  command.  About  a  week  after  that. 
Dr.  McGuire  was  captured  in  the  defeat  of  Early  at 
Waynesboro,  when  General  Sheridan  promptly  released 
him  on  the  same  terms  he  had  accorded  to  his  medical 
inspector.  In  consequence  of  this  action  of  General 
Jackson  and  Dr.  McGuire,  a  number  of  Confederate  sur- 
geons were  released  and  sent  back  from  Northern  prisons. 

The  Confederates  had  another  day  of  well-earned  rest 
on  May  27th,  while  Jackson  was  busy  providing  for  the 
safety  of  the  vast  military  stores  he  had  captured  at 
Front  Royal,  Winchester  and  Martinsburg,  and  waiting 
for  instructions  from  Richmond,  in  response  to  dispatches 
he  had  sent  by  a  trusty  aide  immediately  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Winchester,  as  to  his  future  operations.  He  had 
now  shown  the  character  of  his  military  genius  and  estab- 
lished his  fame  as  an  independent  commander.  He  had 
relieved  Richmond  from  the  danger  of  an  immediate 
attack  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  the  authorities  were  only  too  willing  to 
direct  him  to  press  the  enemy  still  hovering  in  the  de- 
fense of  Harper's  Ferry,  threaten  an  invasion  of  Mary- 
land and  an  attack  upon  Washington,  and  thus  still  fur- 
ther derange  the  plans  of  McClellan  by  stimulating  the 
fears  of  the  Federal  authorities  and  inducing  them  to 
deplete  the  army  of  the  Potomac  for  the  defense  of 
their  capital. 

Ashby*s  tireless  and  everywhere-watching  spies  and 
scouts  kept  Jackson  informed  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  and  he  quickly  divined  their  plans  for  intercept- 
ing his  way  of  retreat  up  the  Valley,  should  the  necessity 
arise  for  so  doing;  but  his  cardinal  rule  of  action  in  mili- 
tary, as  well  as  in  other  matters,  was  to  **take  no  counsel 
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of  his  fears,"  therefore,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
he  dispatched  Winder  with  four  regiments  and  two  bat- 
teries toward  Charlestown  by  the  direct  road.  Nearing 
Charlestown  and  learning  that  the  enemy  held  that  place 
in  force,  he  notified  Jackson,  who  promptly  ordered  Ewell 
to  move  in  the  same  direction.  A  small  Federal  force 
had  been  holding  Harper's  Ferry,  but  when  the  defeat  of 
Banks  became  known,  troops  were  hurried  by  rail  to  that 
point  from  all  directions,  and  by  the  morning  of  the  28th, 
7,000  men  and  18  cannon  had  been  collected  there,  under 
the  command  of  General  Saxton,  who  at  once  occupied 
the  commanding  plateau  of  Bolivar  heights,  in  front  of 
that  place,  and  located  a  formidable  battery  on  Maryland 
heights,  across  the  Potomac  in  its  rear,  which,  from  its 
still  more  commanding  position,  dominated  nearly  all  the 
approaches  from  the  Virginia  way  to  Bolivar  heights  and 
Harper's  Ferry.  Finding  that  it  was  only  a  reconnois- 
sance  that  had  advanced  to  Charlestown,  Winder  pressed 
forward  and  drove  the  enemy  back  to  Bolivar  heights, 
where  Saxton  had  drawn  up  his  main  body  in  line  of  bat- 
tle. Seeing  he  could  accomplish  nothing  more.  Winder 
fell  back  to  Charlestown  and  went  into  camp,  having 
marched  21  miles  and  had  an  engagement  with  the  enemy 
during  the  day.  There  Ewell  joined  him  after  dark  and 
Jackson  in  person,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  dur- 
ing the  next  day,  when  he  made  a  demonstration  against 
Bolivar  heights  and  sent  a  part  of  his  infantry  force  to 
Loudoun  heights.  Saxton,  being  informed  that  Jackson 
was  crossing  a  division  over  the  Pot  mac  above  Harper's 
Ferry,  moved  a  part  of  his  infantry  force  to  Maryland 
heights  to  defend  his  rear,  and  withdrew  his  line  in  front 
of  Harper's  Ferry  to  the  crest  of  the  plateau  nearest  that 
town,  thus  not  only  shortening  his  line,  but  securing  pro- 
tection from  his  own  batteries  on  Maryland  heights 
which  could  fire  over  his  men  at  an  approaching  enemy. 
Jackson  having  accomplished  the  object  of  his  advance 
to  Harper's  Ferry,  which  was  to  gain  time  for  the  removal 
of  the  captured  stores  from  Winchester,  was  now  ready 
to  extricate  his  army  from  the  seemingly  perilous  posi- 
tion into  which  he  had  brought  it,  a  position  which  in- 
duced the  Federal  commanders,  who  were  seeking  to 
intercept  his  line  of  retreat,  to  say  to  their  men,  to  stim- 
ulate their  marching  ability,  that  they  now  had  Jackson 
in  a  bottle,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  be  in  time 
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to  close  it  with  a  stopper,  at  Strasburg,  and  so  end 
the  war.  They  had  not  yet  learned  that  Jackson  was 
not  to  be  caught  by  any  combination  of  movements  they 
could  bring  about,  for  while  it  was  true  that  he  only  had 
about  15,000  men  to  meet  the  60,000  that  were  concen- 
trating toward  his  rear,  he  knew  the  strategic  advantages 
that  the  gfreat  flank-protecting  bulwarks  of  the  mountains 
placed  at  his  disposal  farther  up  the  Valley,  and  had  no 
doubt  of  his  ability  to  reach  these,  avail  himself  of  their 
impregnable  protection  of  his  flanks,  and  at  the  same  time 
divide  the  strategic  forces  of  his  enemy  and  enable  him 
to  meet  them  on  his  own  grounds  with  superior  tactic 
strength.  While  demonstrating  in  front  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  Jackson  was  definitely  informed  on  the  morning 
of  Friday,  May  30th,  that  Fremont  was  marching  his 
15,000  men  down  the  South  Branch  valley  to  Moorefield 
and  had  there  turned  toward  Strasburg,  and  that  his 
advance  had  reached  10  miles  east  of  Moorefield,  where 
he  halted  the  29th  to  rest  his  ai*my,  and  on  the  30th  had 
moved  to  the  western  foot  of  the  Shenandoah  mountain, 
to  within  some  20  miles  of  Strasburg,  and  that  McDow- 
ell's advance  was  already  crossing  the  Blue  ridge  and 
not  far  from  Front  Royal.  Thus  advised  of  the  strategic 
situation,  Jackson,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  ordered 
all  his  troops  back  to  Winchester  except  Winder's  bri- 
gade, the  First  Maryland,  and  a  body  of  cavalry  which  he 
left  to  continue  threatening  Harper's  Ferry.  After  din- 
ner at  the  home  of  Major  Hawks,  his  chief  commissary 
in  Charlestown,  he  took  the  railway  train  which  he  had 
captured  at  Winchester,  and  with  most  of  his  staff 
rode  back  to  that  town,  reaching  it  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  30th,  where  he  received  intelligence  that  McDow- 
ell's advance  had  that  morning  reached  Front  Royal  and 
surprised  the  Twelfth  Georgia,  which  had  been  left  there 
to  guard  the  captured  stores  and  the  bridges  across  the 
Shenandoah,  and  that  he  was  now  in  force  at  that  town, 
within  12  miles  of  Strasburg  by  the  direct  road  leading 
past  the  northern  end  of  the  Massanutton  mountains. 
Fremont  had  reached  Wardensville,  20  miles  from  Stras- 
burg, and  had  telegraphed  Lincoln  that  he  would  enter 
that  place  by  5  p.  m.  of  Saturday,  May  31st.  The  main 
body  of  Jackson's  army  had  marched  25  miles  on  the  30th 
and  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester,  20  miles 
from  Strasburg;  Winder's  brigade  had  spent  most  of  the 
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day  skirmishing  with  the  Federals  at  Harper's  Perry  and 
collecting  his  men  together,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  had 
encamped  near  Halltown,  some  43  miles  from  Strasbnrg 
by  way  of  Winchester. 

Fully  apprised  by  Ashby  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
and  of  the  points  which  they  had  reached  in  marching 
from  opposite  directions  toward  Strasburg,  Jackson  pre- 
pared with  the  utmost  calmness  to  meet  the  threatening 
emergency.  At  10  that  night  he  dispatched  Captain 
Hotchkiss,  of  his  staff,  to  Harper's  Ferry,  with  orders  to 
bring  Winder's  force  to  Strasburg  with  the  utmost 
dispatch,  informing  him  of  the  points  reached  by 
Fremont  and  McDowell  at  that  time,  and  saying 
that  he  would  remain  at  Winchester  as  long  as 
he  could.  To  the  question  of  Captain  Hotchkiss  as 
to  what  he  should  do  if  he  found  Winchester  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy  before  reaching  that  place,  Jackson 
replied,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  to  the  westward, 
**Come  'round  through  the  mountains."  Winder  was 
reached  at  an  early  hour  and  hastened  to  bring  in  his 
pickets,  some  of  which  were  across  the  Shenandoah  on 
Loudoim  heights,  and  then  marched  rapidly,  passing 
through  Winchester  late  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  vicinity 
of  Newtown,  within  about  10  miles  of  Strasburg,  where 
he  encamped  after  dark  after  a  march  of  2^  miles  for  the 
main  body,  and  of  35  miles  for  a  portion  of  the  brigade. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  Jackson  put  everything 
in  motion  from  Winchester  for  Strasburg.  The  2,300 
Federal  prisoners  marched  first,  guarded  by  the  Twenty- 
first  Virginia;  then  followed,  in  double  column,  7  miles  of 
wagons  loaded  with  captured  stores  and  the  ordnance 
and  supplies  of  the  army,  the  main  body  of  which  fol- 
lowed these,  and  the  whole  reached  and  passed  through 
Strasburg  late  in  the  afternoon  and  the  army  bivouacked 
just  beyond,  in  line  of  battle,  within  the  portal  of  the  nar- 
row western  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  with  its  flanks 
safely  guarded  by  the  Massanuttons  on  the  right  and  the 
North  mountains  on  the  left,  and  ready  to  meet  either  the 
advance  of  Fremont  from  the  northeast  or  that  of  Mc- 
Dowell from  the  southeast,  or  of  both  combined;  well 
satisfied  that  in  such  a  strong  defensive  i>osition  he 
could  easily  defeat  any  force  they  could  bring  against 
him. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  June  ist,  the  heavy  rain- 
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storm  that  had  been  prevailing  the  previous  day  passed 
by,  and  the  encouraging  and  cheerful  sun  gladdened  Jack- 
son's men  who  were  resting  at  Strasburg,  and  helped 
Winder's  men  in  their  early  march  to  the  same  place, 
which  they  reached  about  noon  and  passed  to  the  rear  of 
their  comrades,  who  in  line  of  battle  had  been  waiting 
for  them.  Maj.  John  Alexander  Harman,  Jackson's  tire- 
less quartermaster,  was  busy  all  day  pushing  the  great 
wagon  train  to  the  rear,  while  those  in  charge  of  the  Fed- 
eral prisoners  made  a  full  day's  march  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, Fremont's  advance  did  not  put  in  an  appearance 
in  front  of  Strasburg  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  Ashby 
having  contested  the  way  in  a  series  of  remarkable 
engagements,  in  which  hundreds  contended  with  thou- 
sands, impeding  the  enemy's  progress  and  keeping 
them  within  the  mountains  until  Jackson  had  safely 
passed  his  trains  and  his  collected  army  to  beyond  Stras- 
burg. 

Once  in  the  valley  where  he  could  deploy  his  forces, 
Fremont  drove  in  the  cavalry,  but  Jackson  supported 
these  with  Ewell  and  other  troops,  who  repulsed  the 
Federal  attack  and  induced  Fremont  to  withdraw  to  the 
rear,  where  he  remained  idle  the  rest  of  the  day,  fearful 
of  results  if  he  should  bring  on  a  general  engagement 
with  Jackson  while  he  was  not  certain  of  any  support 
from  McDowell,  whose  advance,  instead  of  marching 
directly  to  Strasburg  as  ordered,  had  by  mistake  taken 
the  road  toward  Winchester  from  Front  Royal,  and  so 
did  not  appear  upon  the  scene  during  the  day,  except  a 
cavalry  brigade  under  Bayard,  which  took  the  direct  road 
to  Strasburg,  but  failed  to  reach  it  in  time  to  be  of  any 
assistance  to  Fremont. 

It  is  interesting  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  review  the 
movements  of  the  past  three  days.  Friday  morning 
Jackson  was  50  miles  from  Strasburg,  in  front  of  Har- 
per's Ferry;  Fremont  was  at  Moorefield,  38  miles  from 
Strasburg,  with  the  head  of  his  army  10  miles  in  advance ; 
the  main  body  of  Shields'  division  of  McDowell's  army 
was  not  more  than  20  miles  from  Strasburg,  for  his  ad- 
vance had  entered  Front  Royal,  but  12  miles  away,  be- 
fore midday,  while  McDowell,  in  person,  was  following 
with  two  divisions  close  in  his  rear;  yet,  by  Sunday  night 
Jackson,  encumbered  with  prisoners  and  a  long  train  of 
captured  stores,  had  marched  between  50  and  60  miles. 
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reached  Strasburg  before  either  of  his  adversaries,  and 
passed  safely  between  their  converging  armies,  holding 
Fremont  at  bay  on  the  left  by  an  oflEer  of  battle,  and 
blinding  and  bewildering  McDowell  on  the  right  by  the 
celerity  and  secrecy  of  his  movements. 

Retiring  on  the  afternoon  of  June  ist  from  the  front  of 
Strasburg,  Jackson  withdrew  to  Woodstock,  12  miles,  for 
the  night,  his  cavalry  holding  the  rear  four  miles  from 
Strasburg,  followed  by  a  small  party  of  Federal  cavalry, 
which  it  repulsed  in  a  slight  engagement.  Fremont  biv- 
ouacked on  the  Capon  road,  on  the  line  of  battle  he  had 
chosen,  and  only  entered  Strasburg  the  next  morning  at 
about  the  same  time  that  Bayard's  cavalry  reached  there 
from  Front  Royal.  Ordering  these  to  take  the  advance, 
Fremont  followed  after  Jackson  with  quite  a  display  of 
vigor.  McDowell  held  one  division  of  his  troops  at 
Front  Royal  and  started  another,  under  Shields,  up  the 
valley  of  the  South  Fork,  to  co-operate  with  Fremont  in 
his  pursuit  of  Jackson.  The  latter  concluding,  from  what 
he  could  learn,  that  a  Federal  force  was  moving  up  the 
Luray  or  South  Fork  valley,  dispatched  a  small  body  of 
cavalry  under  Captain  Boswell,  of  the  engineers,  by  way  of 
New  Market,  to  bum  the  three  remaining  bridges  across 
the  South  Fork,  thus  destroying  the  possibility  of  a  junc- 
tion between  Fremont  and  Shields  either  at  New  Market 
or  near  Luray,  owing  to  the  swollen  condition  of  the 
South  Fork  as  well  as  of  the  other  streams  in  the  valley, 
in  consequence  of  the  heavy  and  almost  continuous  rains 
that  characterized  that  season. 

Jackson's  strategy  had  now  brought  all  the  Federal 
forces  in  the  Valley  or  on  either  side  of  it  into  the  lower 
valley.  Banks,  with  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  army, 
was  still  resting  at  Williamsport.  Saxton,  with  his  7,000, 
made  a  show  of  following  after  Winder,  but  soon  returned 
to  his  safe  quarters  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Fremont  and  Mc- 
Dowell had  failed  to  combine  before  Strasburg,  and  now 
they  feared  to  do  so  and  leave  either  the  eastern  or  the 
western  valley  open,  and  so  each  was  pursuing  his  own 
way  up  the  Valley,  Fremont  following  after  Jackson,  and 
Shields  following  an  objective  the  location  of  which  he  did 
not  know,  and  that  Jackson  knew  he  could  not  reach  with 
his  army  closed  up,  through  the  mud  and  quicksands  of 
the  road  leading  up  the  South  Fork  valley,  such  as  Jack- 
son had  encountered  on  his  way  to  McDowell. 
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The  military  problem  for  Jackson,  as  it  now  presented 
itself,  was  to  get  his  trains  and  prisoners  safely  to  Staun- 
ton and  find  an  opportunity  to  defeat  his  oncoming  foes 
separately,  before  they  could  form  a  junction  in  the 
vicinity  of  Harrisonburg.  The  grand  bulwark  of  the 
Massanuttons  had  divided  them,  and  it  was  for  him  now  to 
conquer  and  dispose  of  them.  Knowing  the  road  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  Shields,  Jackson  felt  secure  in  falling 
back  leisurely  up  the  great  macadam  road  leading  to 
Staunton.  On  the  2d  he  reached  Mt.  Jackson.  Bayard's 
cavalry  force,  which  had  not  yet  haci  a  taste  of  Ashby's 
tactics,  pressed  with  unusual  vigor  on  Jackson's  rear 
guard,  which  broke  and  was  thrown  into  some  confusion ; 
but  Ashby  promptly  rallied  his  men  behind  the  bushes 
and  fences,  and  with  the  help  of  an  infantry  regiment  that 
filed  to  the  roadside,  sent  the  Federals  back  in  confusion. 
On  the  3d,  Jackson  retired  to  New  Market,  Ashby  de- 
strojring  the  bridge  across  the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenan- 
doah near  Mt.  Jackson  as  he  fell  back,  checking  Fremont 
there  for  a  day.  From  his  camp  near  New  Market,  Jack- 
son sent  Captain  Hotchkiss  in  the  night  to  the  peak  at 
the  southwestern  end  of  the  Massanuttons,  accompanied 
by  signal  men,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  two  Fed- 
eral armies  from  that  commanding  height  and  report 
their  progress  to  Jackson  as  he  marched  up  the  valley. 
Harrisonburg  was  reached  before  midday  of  the  5th,  and 
a  cavalry  force  was  promptly  sent  to  destroy  the  bridge 
across  the  South  Fork  at  Conrad's  store,  by  which  Shields 
had  hoped  to  cross  and  join  Fremont  near  Harrisonburg, 
thus  anticipating  the  arrival  of  Federal  cavalry  which 
Shields  had  hastened  forward  to  seize  that  bridge  and 
which  was  already  near  at  hand  when  Jackson's  men 
fired  it.  There  was  now  but  one  bridge  left  across  the 
swollen  South  Fork,  that  over  its  North  river  fork  at 
Port  Republic. 

Sending  his  sick  and  wounded  on  to  Staunton,  Jackson 
tarried  at  Harrisonburg  with  his  rear  guard  till  about 
midday  of  the  6th,  being  kept  constantly  informed  by 
Captain  Hotchkiss  from  the  peak  signal  station.  He 
then  left  the  Valley  turnpike  and  retired  toward  Port 
Republic,  that  he  might  place  himself  on  the  shortest 
line  of  communication  with  General  Lee,  through  Brown's 
gap,  which  he  had  crossed  when  starting  for  McDowell 
a  little  more  than  a  month  before.     Upon  the  approach 
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of  a  body  of  Fremont's  cavalry  under  Sir  Percy  Wynd- 
ham,  an  English  soldier  of  fortune,  Ashby  followed  the 
infantry  toward  Port  Republic,  halting  in  a  body  of  woods 
on  a  ridge  about  two  miles  south  from  the  Valley  turn- 
pike. Wyndham  moved  through  Harrisonburg  at  a  rapid 
trot  and  followed  after  Ashby,  having  in  hand  about  800 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Connecticut 
cavalry.  He  advanced  some  little  distance,  but  seeing  no 
enemy,  halted  and  sent  skirmishers  ahead.  These  re- 
turned after  some  time  and  reported  no  force  of  the 
enemy  visible.  Impatient  and  fearing  that  he  had  lost 
an  opportunity  to  capture  Ashby,  a  job  he  was  said  to 
have  imdertaken,  Wyndham  again  pushed  forward  con- 
trary to  his  orders,  and  soon  discovered  the  Confederate 
cavalry  drawn  up  across  the  road,  but  with  its  flanks  con- 
cealed in  the  woods  and  in  a  field  of  standing  grain. 
Making  an  impetuous  dash  on  these  forces,  the  Federals 
were  met  by  volleys  in  front  and  on  their  flanks,  and  were 
quickly  thrown  into  confusion  and  retreat,  Sir  Percy 
himself,  in  a  remarkable  personal  encounter  with  Cap- 
tain Conrad  of  Ashby's  staff,  and  63  of  his  men  being 
taken  prisoners. 

General  Ewell,  whose  command  was  next  to  Ashby, 
coming  back  at  the  sound  of  this  engagement,  responded 
to  a  call  for  infantry  by  sending  back  Johnson's  First 
Maryland  and  Letcher's  Fifty-eighth  Virginia,  Ashby 
rightly  concluding  that  the  Federal  attack  would  be  re- 
newed. This  was  soon  done,  and  General  Bayard,  with 
the  Bucktail  rifles,  the  First  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  and 
Cluseret*s  brigade  of  the  Sixtieth  Ohio  and  the  Eighth 
West  Virginia  infantry,  was  ordered  forward,  the  first 
to  attack  the  Confederates  and  the  second  to  hold  the 
farther  end  of  the  town  and  its  approaches.  The  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  regiments  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bucktails 
moved  forward  and  attacked  the  Confederates  in  a  fierce 
combat,  especially  with  the  Fifty-eighth  Virginia,  which 
they  had  approached  under  cover  of  a  heavy  rail  fence. 
Seeing  his  men  waver,  Ashby  galloped  to  the  front  and 
ordered  them  to  charge.  At  that  moment  his  horse  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  and  leaping  from  his  saddle  he  shout- 
ed, ** Charge,  men!  For  God's  sake.  Charge!"  waving 
his  sword,  when  a  bullet  pierced  him  in  the  breast  and 
he  fell  dead.  The  Virginians  heeded  the  command  of 
their  dying  general  and  rushed  ui>on  the  front  of  the  foe, 
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while  the  Marylanders  dashed  upon  their  flank.  The 
Federals  gave  way  under  this  courageous  attack  and  the 
Confederates  gained  the  fence  which  they  had  occupied, 
and  from  that  poured  volleys  into  the  retreating  mass 
until  it  got  beyond  musket  range.  The  Federal  left  had, 
in  the  meantime,  driven  in  the  Confederate  skirmishers, 
but  the  defeat  of  the  right  forced  that  to  retreat  also. 
The  Bucktails  left  their  commander  in  the  hands  of  the 
Confederates,  and  lost  55  out  of  the  125  that  went  into 
action.  The  Federals  retired  to  Harrisonburg  and  the 
Confederate  guard  followed  the  army  toward  Port  Repub- 
lie 

Jackson  and  his  army,  as  well  as  the  whole  South, 
mourned  the  loss  of  the  brave,  high-minded  and  noble 
Ashby,  who  had  just  been  promoted,  at  the  instance  of 
his  commander,  brigadier-general,  in  command  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  Valley.  Capable  and  able  officers  succeeded 
him,  but  none  was  fotmd  who  could  take  his  place  in 
guarding  the  outposts  or  holding  back,  with  a  handful  of 
men  and  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  the  advance  of  a  whole 
army  of  the  enemy  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  main  body  of 
the  army  of  the  Valley  district  He  was  the  idol  of  his 
men  and  the  beloved  of  every  one  who  had  the  honor  of 
knowing  him  intimately.  His  exploits  have  been  em- 
balmed in  song  and  story,  and  his  memory  lives  with  that 
of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

Jackson's  army  enjoyed  a  well-earned  and  much-needed 
rest  on  the  6th  and  yth  beside  the  bright  waters  and  in 
the  green  pastures  and  park-like  forests  along  the  road 
between  Cross  Keys,  where  Ewell  held  the  rear,  and  the 
north  bank  of  the  rivers  at  Port  Republic,  where  the 
advance  encamped,  the  surplus  trains  having  crossed  the 
North  river  and  gone  into  camp  just  beyond  Port  Repub- 
lic between  the  rivers  and  on  the  road  to  Staunton.  A 
small  cavalry  force  scouted  down  the  river,  watching 
Shields'  slow  and  toilsome  progress  over  the  road  through 
which  Jackson  had  so  lately  floundered  for  nearly  three 
days.  Jackson  established  his  headquarters  at  Port 
Republic,  on  the  line  of  commimication  with  Staunton 
and  with  General  Lee  by  way  of  Mechum  River. 

Fremont  having  ascertained  that  the  rear  of  Jackson's 
army  was  in  position  near  Cross  Keys,  about  six  miles 
from  Harrisonburg  on  the  road  to  Port  Republic,  and 
having  concentrate  his  army,  gave  orders  to  advance  on 
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Sunday  morning,  June  8th,  and  attack  the  Confederates. 
Ewell  had  made  an  excellent  disposition  of  his  division 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  road,  on  rising  ground  behind  a 
creek  that  ran  along  his  front,  and  with  his  flanks  extend- 
ing into  forests  on  either  side,  placing  batteries  in  the 
road  in  his  center,  which  swept  the  open  country  between 
him  and  the  Keezletown  road,  which  ran  nearly  parallel 
to  his  line  of  battle,  and  alonff  \7hich  Fremont  deployed 
his  five  brigades  of  infantry,  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and 
several  batteries.  Another  brigade  followed  his  trains 
as  rear  guarci.  Bayard's  cavalry,  left  as  a  guard  at  Harri- 
sonburg, subsequently  joined  him.  His  entire  force 
present  for  duty  on  the  field  of  battle  was  about  11,500 
men.  To  resist  these,  Ewell  had  Trimble's  brigade  of 
North  Carolina,  Grecrgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi  regi- 
ments; Elzey's,  of  three  Virginia  and  one  Georgia  regi- 
ment; Steuart's,  of  one  Maryland  and  three  Virginia 
regiments ;  Taylor's,  of  four  Louisiana  regiments  and  a 
Louisiana  battalion ;  besides  five  companies  of  artillery ; 
about  5,000  present  for  duty  on  the  field  of  action. 

Ewell*s  first  position  was  nearly  at  right  angles  to  Fre- 
mont's; his  right  rested  on  the  road  to  Port  Republic, 
about  a  mile  from  Cross  Keys,  thence  his  line  extended 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Port  Republic  road  to  within  half  a 
mile  of  Cross  Keys,  with  his  left  retired.  Fremont  ad- 
vanced his  left,  turning  on  his  right,  and  brought  his 
whole  line  into  position,  parallel  to  Ewell's,  on  the  hills 
northeast  of  Mill  creek,  protecting  his  right  with  batteries 
and  a  detached  brigade.  This  movement,  which  was 
boldly  and  skillfully  executed,  brought  his  whole  line  into 
a  dangerous  position,  which  he,  apparently,  did  not  com- 
prehend in  his  ignorance  of  the  topographic  conditions  of 
the  field,  but  it  gave  Ewell  an  opportunity  to  detach 
Trimble's  brigade  from  his  right,  move  it  through  a  for- 
est, and  reform  it  opposite  Fremont's  left.  This  disposi- 
tion made  and  reinforced  with  two  Virginia  regiments  of 
Elzey's  brigade,  under  Col.  James  A.  Walker,  on  his 
right,  he  pressed  forward  and  drove  Blenker,  of  Fre- 
mont's left,  from  his  position,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  to 
the  Keezletown  road,  Walker  advancing  still  further  on 
the  right  and  by  his  desperate  courage  adding  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Trimble's  movement.  During  this  time  Fremont 
advanced  Milroy  against  the  Confederate  center,  and 
a  fierce    artillery  duel  followed,   but  with   no  results. 
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Schenck's  brigade,  of  four  Ohio  regiments  and  two  bat- 
teries, arrived  at  i  p.  m  ,  when  Fremont  placed  him  on 
his  right  and  advanced  him  cautiously  through  the  woods 
to  attack  the  Confederate  left  Detecting  this  movement, 
Ewell  strengthened  that  part  of  his  line  with  his  reserves, 
extending  it  more  to  the  left,  and  by  so  doing  delayed 
Schenck's  aggressive  movement,  which  Fremont  aban- 
doned when  his  left  was  driven  back  by  Ewell's  flank 
movement  on  Blenker.  Ewell's  skirmishers  followed 
closely  the  Federal  lines  as  they  fell  back  to  their  origi- 
nal position,  but  his  inferior  force  and  the  approach  of 
night  rendered  it  prudent  for  him  to  rest  on  his  arms  and 
make  no  further  aggressive  movement,  being  well  assured 
that  Fremont,  after  the  experiences  of  the  day,  would 
make  no  further  advances.  Ewell's  loss  was  387;  Fre- 
mont's, 664;  small  losses  to  either  army  considering  the 
issues  involved,  as  this  battle  of  Cross  Kejrs,  or  Union 
Church  as  the  Federals  call  it,  not  only  defeated  but  par- 
alyzed Fremont's  army,  so  that  for  the  time  being  it 
ceased  to  be  a  very  important  factor,  in  so  far  as  Jackson 
was  concerned,  in  the  field  of  action. 

Taking  a  backward  look,  the  movements  of  Shields 
during  those  of  Fremont  just  described,  demand  atten- 
tion. Marching  up  the  Luray  valley,  when  he  reached 
Columbia  bridge,  8  miles  above  Luray,  he  found  that 
destroyed,  so  he  could  not  follow  the  turnpike  which 
there  crossed  the  river,  and  found  himself  condemned  to 
follow  the  muddy  common  road,  which  made  his  progress 
not  only  difficult,  but  extremely  slow;  but  he  hastened 
forward  his  advanced  brigades  to  harass  Jackson's  flank, 
which  he  expected  to  reach  by  the  bridge  at  Conrad's 
store,  which  he  supposed  his  cavalry  had  held,  and  with 
orders  to  go  as  far  as  Wa3mesboro  and  break  the  Virginia 
Central  railroad.  Carroll's  cavalry  regiment  led  the 
advance.  It  reached  Conrad's  store  on  the  4th,  when 
Shields  ordered  it  to  move  rapidly  forward  and  capture 
the  bridge  at  Port  Republic;  but  he  could  not  follow  in 
consequence  of  the  condition  of  the  streams,  swollen  by 
heavy  rains,  which  crossed  his  road  at  right  angles, 
descending  with  rapid  flow  from  the  Blue  ridge  and 
breaking  up  his  command  into  fragments  along  the  road, 
his  infantry  support,  on  that  day,  being  held  back  at 
Naked  creek,  five  miles  below  Carroll ;  a  fact  which  Cap- 
tain Hotchkiss  had  communicated  to  General  Jackson 
Vt  17 
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from  his  signal  station  on  the  Peak.  On  Saturday,  June 
7th,  Carroll  received  fresh  orders  to  press  forward  to 
Waynesboro,  some  37  miles,  by  way  of  Port  Republic, 
doing  all  the  damage  he  could,  in  passing,  to  Jackson's 
flank  and  rear.  He  marched  that  afternoon  with  less 
than  1,000  infantry,  a  battery  of  six  guns  and  150  cav- 
alry, and  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Lewiston  farm,  six 
miles  below  Port  Republic,  that  night,  where  his  scouts 
informed  him  that  Jackson's  train,  lightly  guarded,  was 
parked  near  Port  Republic.  The  same  day  Shields  sent 
Tyler's  brigade  from  Columbia  bridge  to  aid  Carroll; 
this  reached  Lewiston  at  2  p.  m.  of  Sie  8th,  while  the 
battle  of  Cross  Keys  was  raging. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  while  quiet  reigned  in 
Jackson's  camps  near  Port  Republic,  and  just  as  the  gen- 
eral was  mounting  his  horse  to  ride  to  Ewell's  command, 
Carroll,  who  had  learned  from  renegade  spies  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  at  Port  Republic,  and  whom  he  had  for 
guides,  dashed  forward  with  his  cavalry  and  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  drove  in  the  Confederate  pickets,  and,  rapidly 
crossing  South  river,  took  possession  of  the  little  village; 
and  a  portion  of  his  force,  turning  to  the  right,  with  one 
gun,  seized  the  south  end  of  the  bridge  over  which  the 
road  leading  to  Cross  Keys  crosses,  and  planted  there  a 
piece  of  artillery,  while  another  portion  of  his  force  turned 
to  the  left  to  seize  the  trains  parked  to  the  southwest  of 
the  town.  Providentially,  Jackson  had  time  to  ride  rap- 
idly across  the  bridge  before  the  street  was  occupied  by 
the  Federal  cavalry,  but  a  portion  of  his  staff  was  cap- 
tured and  affairs  were  in  a  critical  condition  for  a  short 
time.  Capt.  S.  J.  C.  Moore  had  a  few  men  of  his  com- 
pany on  picket  at  the  western  end  of  the  town.  These  he 
promptly  rallied  behind  a  fence  and  poured  a  checking 
volley  into  the  Federal  cavalry  pushing  in  that  direction. 
Carrington's  not  fully  organized  battery  was  in  camp  just 
beyond,  near  the  wagon  train;  Maj.  R.  L.  Dabney,  Jack- 
son's chief  of  staff,  who  was  remaining  at  headquarters 
preparing  to  conduct  religious  services  in  Jackson's  camps 
at  a  later  hour,  hastened  to  this  battery,  the  guns  of 
which  were  soon  brought  into  position,  and  joined  Cap- 
tain Moore  in  a  raking  fire  down  the  street,  which  forced 
the  Federals  to  retreat  toward  the  bridge  and  to  the  shel- 
ter of  the  houses  in  the  cross  streets.  As  soon  as  Jack- 
son got  across  the  bridge  and  gained  the  bluff  beyond, 
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he  took  in  the  situation  of  aflEairs  and  brought  into  action 
the  forces  which  had  encamped  there  ready  for  such  an 
emergency.  Three  batteries  were  quickly  brought  into 
position,  and  fire  was  opened  through  the  bridge,  followed 
by  volleys  from  the  infantry  of  Taliaferro's  brigade, 
which  was  promptly  available  as  it  was  just  then  drawn 
up  for  inspection.  The  Thirty-seventh  Virginia  charged 
through  the  bridge  and  captured  the  gun,  and  Carroll's 
force  was  rapidly  driven  back  across  South  river,  aban- 
doning another  gun.  His  infantry  advance,  coming  up 
the  river  road  to  his  support,  was  soon  routed  by  the  con- 
centrated fire  of  three  batteries  from  the  bluflE  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  and  the  whole  Federal  force  was 
quickly  obliged  to  retreat,  first  toward  the  Blue  ridee 
along  the  Brown's  gap  road  to  get  out  of  range  of  Jack- 
son's artillery,  and  then  back  toward  Lewiston,  but  still 
subjected  to  the  fire  of  the  Confederate  batteries  that  fol- 
lowed along  the  bluflE  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  for 
over  two  miles,  and  shelled  the  retreat  until  it  got  out 
of  range.  This  aflEair  lasted  about  an  hour*  Carroll 
reported  his  loss  as  40  men,  two  guns  and  14  horses. 
Jackson's  cavalry  that  was  picketing  the  road  toward 
Lewiston,  had  failed  to  do  its  duty  and  disgracefully  fled 
when  Carroll  advanced,  and  so  Jackson  had  no  warning 
of  his  approach.  This  aflEair  over,  Jackson  stationed 
Taliaferro's  brisfade  in  the  village,  covering  the  fords  of 
South  river,  and  marched  the  Stonewall  brigade,  with 
artillery,  to  opposite  Lewiston,  to  watch  any  further 
advance  of  Shields'  column,  still  holding  a  force  in  reserve 
along  the  Cross  Keys  road  to  aid  Ewell,  if  necessary,  in 
his  contention  with  Fremont. 

At  this  time  Shields  was  still  at  Luray  and  writing  to 
Fremont,  at  9:30  a.  m.,  that  he  thought  that  at  that 
hour  there  would  be  12  pieces  of  artillery  opposite  Jack- 
son's train  at  Port  Republic,  and  two  brigades  of  infan- 
try ;  also  that  some  artillery  and  cavalry  had  pushed  on 
to  Waynesboro  to  bum  the  Virginia  Central  railroad 
bridge,  and  that  he  himself  would  follow  with  two  other 
brigades.  He  wished  to  know  if  Jackson  changed  direc- 
tion and  hoped  Fremont  **will  thunder  down  on  his  rear" 
if  he  attempted  to  force  a  passage  eastward,  concluding, 
*-I  think  Jackson  is  caught  this  time." 

Carroll  remained  quietly  in  the  woods  on  the  bluflE 
below  Lewiston,  to  which  he  had  retired  on  the  morning 
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of  the  8th,  after  his  discomfiture  at  Port  Republic,  watch- 
ing the  Confederate  batteries  and  their  supports  on  the 
bluffs  across  the  river  threatening  destruction  to  his  flank 
if  he  should  again  advance.  Tyler's  infantry  brigade  of 
about  3,000  men,  accompanied  by  16  guns,  after  floun- 
dering through  the  mud  from  Conrad's  store,  joined  Car- 
roll about  2  p.  m.  Tyler  concluded  that  his  force  was 
too  small  to  attack  Jackson  and  create  a  diversion  in 
Fremont's  favor,  therefore  he  remained  in  bivouac  with 
Carroll  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Convinced  that  Fremont  was  either  disposed  of,  or 
could  be  kept  at  bay  by  a  portion  of  E well's  conmiand, 
Jackson  provided  for  falling  upon  Shields'  advance  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th.  A  foot-bridge,  made  of  the 
running  gear  of  heavy  farm  wagons  pushed  into  the  river 
in  a  continuous  line  and  planked  over,  was  constructed 
across  South  river,  and  at  dawn  Winder  was  ordered  to 
cross  both  rivers  and  march  down  the  river  road  to  attack 
Shields,  whose  advance,  under  Tyler,  had  taken  position 
on  the*  bluff  of  the  terrace  near  Lewiston,  overlooking 
the  wide  bottom  lands  between  that  bluff  and  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  with  his  infantry  so  disposed 
that  he  could  quickly  swing  on  his  left  and  throw  them 
into  line  of  battle  across  the  meadows  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  general  direction  of  the  river  and  the  road  to  Port 
Republic.  Ewell  was  instructed  to  leave  Trimble's  bri- 
gade and  part  of  Patton's  to  look  after  Fremont  and  to 
follow  Winder  at  an  early  hour  with  the  rest  of  his  com- 
mand. Taliaferro's  brigade  was  left  with  the  batteries 
on  the  bluff  north  of  the  river,  whence  he  could  aid 
Trimble  in  holding  back  Fremont  at  or  near  Cross  Keys, 
it  being  Jackson's  intention,  if  he  could  quickly  dispose 
of  Shields'  advance,  to  turn  back  with  his  whole  force 
and  again  attack  Fremont  in  the  afternoon  of  the  9th, 
but  providing,  in  case  he  could  not  do  this,  for  Trimble 
to  retire  across  the  bridge  and  burn  it,  thus  leaving  Fre- 
mont without  the  means  of  crossing  to  aid  Shields  or  to 
attack  Jackson's  rear. 

By  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  June  9th,  Winder  was 
crossing  South  river  and  Jackson  was  moving  with  him 
against  the  Federal  troops  at  Lewiston,  without  waiting 
for  Taylor,  whose  brigade  was  following,  but  which  was 
delayed  in  crossing  South  river  by  a  derangement  of  the 
foot-bridge.     Tyler  had  selected  a  strong  position.     Upon 
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his  left,  on  a  hearth  leveled  for  burning  charcoal,  on  the 
slope  of  the  terrace  overlooking  the  stream  valley  and 
from  the  crest  of  which  a  dense  forest  extended  eastward, 
for  miles  toward  the  Blue  ridge,  he  placed  six  gtms,  with  a 
supporting  force  above  them  in  the  woods  looking  across 
a  ravine,  through  which  a  run  made  its  way  from  the 
motmtains  toward  the  river.  His  main  body  he  disposed 
along  a  narrow  road  at  right  angles  to  the  main  road  and 
leading  to  the  river  at  Lewis*  mill,  the  fences  of  which 
were  a  good  defense  in  his  front,  which  was  concealed  by 
an  extensive  field  of  standing  wheat  just  ready  for  the 
harvest.  Tyler's  command  consisted  of  two  Pennsyl- 
vania, four  Ohio,  one  West  Virginia  and  one  Indiana  regi- 
ment, with  i6  guns,  and  a  detachment  of  West  Virginia 
cavalry,  in  all  about  3,000  men. 

Nearing  the  Federal  position,  Winder  deployed  with 
his  right  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  on  the  slope  of  the 
same  terrace  occupied  by  Tyler's  left,  with  the  ravine 
intervening,  extending  his  left  toward  the  river,  placing 
batteries  in  the  road  near  his  right  and  on  swells  of  the 
broad  bottoms  toward  his  left.  The  Lewiston  farm- 
house, with  its  numerous  outbuildings,  was  between  the 
lines  of  the  combatants  near  the  foot  of  the  wooded  ter- 
race. As  he  advanced.  Winder  soon  found  that  his  lines 
were  commanded  and  enfiladed  by  the  Federal  battery  on 
the  coal  hearth.  He  then  sent  Colonel  Allen  with  two  Vir- 
ginia regiments  and  two  guns  into  the  forest  on  the  ter- 
race, on  his  right,  to  attempt  to  flank  the  Federal  left  and 
capture  the  battery  that  was  impeding  his  progress,  but 
he  was  met  and  promptly  driven  back  by  the  superior 
fire  of  that  battery  and  by  the  volleys  of  the  four  Federal 
regiments  that  were  supporting  it.  To  create  a  diver- 
sion, he  sent  the  Fifth  Virginia  to  his  left  to  attack  the 
Federal  right,  in  which  it  met  with  some  success,  but 
this  was  promptly  checked  by  Tyler,  who  reinforced  his 
right  with  three  regiments  and  drove  the  Fifth  back 
after  a  stubborn  fight.  Finding  that  his  1,200  men  were 
not  equal  to  the  enemy's  tactic  force,  and  that  he  was 
getting  the  worst  of  the  battle.  Winder  called  upon  Jack- 
son, who  was  watching  the  combat  just  in  the  rear  of  its 
center,  for  reinforcements.  He  sent  Taylor's  Seventh 
Louisiana,  with  batteries,  to  the  left,  but  the  Federals 
were  still  gaining  ground  in  that  direction.  Just  then 
the  main  b^dy  of  Taylor's  brigade,  led  by  Taylor  him- 
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self,  approached  by  the  Port  Republic  road  on  which  Jack- 
son, all  alone,  was  watching  the  contest  and  seeing  that 
the  field  was  in  danger  of  going  against  him.  At  that 
moment  Captain  Hotchkiss  joined  him.  Catching  sight 
of  Taylor's  advance,  Jackson  promptly  \)rdered  Hotch- 
kiss to  lead  that  command  around  through  the  forest, 
turn  the  Federal  left  and  capture  the  battery  on  the  coal 
hearth.  The  head  of  Taylor's  column  was  promptly 
turned  to  the  right,  and,  in  concealment,  marched  as 
rapidly  through  the  woods  as  the  rough  character  of  the 
ground  and  the  thick  growth  of  young  timber  would 
admit.  Bearing  well  to  the  right,  to  be  sure  of  completely 
turning  the  Federal  left,  the  head  of  this  column  had 
nearly  reached  Deep  Hollow,  or  Lewis'  run,  which  flowed 
through  the  ravine  between  the  contending  forces,  when 
an  aide  from  General  Winder  informed  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  movement  that  unless  an  immediate  attack 
was  made  upon  the  Federal  left  he  would  be  compelled  to 
give  way  and  abandon  the  field.  After  a  consultation,  it 
was  agreed,  in  view  of  the  present  emergency,  that  the 
flank  movement  should  be  abandoned  and  an  immediate 
attack,  obliquing  to  the  left,  should  be  made  upon  the  Fed- 
eral position  and  battery  across  the  ravine.  Taylor  quick- 
ly formed  his  brave  Louisianians  and  charged  upon  the 
Federal  position,  from  which  a  portion  of  the  infantry 
supports  had  been  withdrawn  by  Tyler  to  strengthen  his 
right.  Taylor's  men,  though  opposed  by  a  most  galling  fire 
of  musketry  and  artillery  at  short  range,  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing the  batterer,  but  Tyler  soon  recaptured  it  with  men 
brought  from  his  right,  when  Taylor  again  rallied  his 
forces  and  retook  it ;  and  so  the  contention  went  on  for 
some  time,  for  the  possession  of  the  Federal  battery  and 
the  point  of  vantage  for  victory. 

In  the  meantime,  Winder  reinforced  his  left  with  three 
regiments  that  had  just  come  up,  and  ordered  an  advance 
which  checked  the  charge,  aided  by  two  regiments  under 
Scott,  which  Ewell  had  just  sent  in  on  his  left,  and  capt- 
ured and  held  the  battery  just  as  the  Federals  were  start- 
ing in  retreat  and  attempting  to  carry  off  the  guns, 
although  nearly  all  their  horses  had  been  killed.  They 
succeeded  in  taking  away  one  gun,  but  the  Confederate 
attack  was  successful  all  along  the  line,  and  the  Federals 
were  soon  in  full  retreat,  followed  by  Taliaferro's  bri- 
gade, which  had  just  reached  the  field,  joining  with  Win- 
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der  in  parsuit  for  over  three  miles,  when  Munford  took  it 
up  with  his  cavalry,  recaptured  the  piece  of  artillery  that 
had  been  taken  away,  picked  up  many  prisoners  and  fol- 
lowed the  Federal  retreat  until  dark  overtook  him. 

Tyler  made  a  brave  and  gallant  fight,  hotly  contesting 
the  possession  of  the  field,  on  which  he  had  so  skillfully 
posted  his  men  and  guns,  and  stubbornly  resisting  every 
effort  to  drive  him  from  it  until  Jackson's  superior  tactics 
made  it  no  longer  tenable.  His  loss  was  66  killed,  38a 
wounded,  and  382  missing,  a  total  of  830;  or,  as  stated  by 
another  Federal  authority,  67  killed,  361  wounded  and  574 
missing,  a  total  of  1,002,  or  fully  one-third  of  his  com- 
mand— figures  which  tell  the  story  of  his  courageous 
fight  in  which  brothers  and  kindred  from  western  Vir- 
ginia met  in  opposing  regiments  on  the  bloodiest  part  of 
this  decisive  field  of  carnage. 

Late  in  the  forenoon,  Fremont  advanced  against  Trim- 
ble near  Cross  Keys,  and  was  driving  him  slowly  back, 
when  Jackson  thought  it  prudent  to  call  him  to  the  Lew- 
iston,  or  Port  Republic,  battlefield,  when  he,  with  Talia- 
ferro, withdrew  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  without  loss 
crossed  the  bridge  at  Port  Republic,  which  he  burned 
behind  him  and  moved  down  toward  the  battlefield. 
Fremont  arrived  on  the  bluffs,  overlooking  the  field  of 
combat  across  the  river,  just  in  time  to  witness  the  retreat 
of  Tyler  and  engage  in  the  safe  but  shameful  business 
of  shelling  the  ambulances  and  the  relief  parties  who 
were  engaged  on  the  field  in  looking  after  the  wounded 
of  both  armies.  Jackson  quickly  withdrew  his  men  from 
the  range  of  Fremont's  guns,  by  b3nvays  leading  from 
Lewiston  through  the  woods  directly  to  the  mouth  of 
Brown's  gap,  where  he  established  his  headquarters,  and 
within  which  he  gathered  all  his  men  in  bivouac,  but 
some  of  them  not  until  midnight.  His  losses  in  the  Port 
Republic  battle  were  816,  killed,  wounded  and  missing; 
290  of  these  from  Taylor's  brigade,  199  from  Winder's, 
190  from  Steuart's,  and  128  from  Elzey's.  During  the 
day  all  of  Jackson's  trains  were  removed  to  the  cove,  or 
amphitheatral  basin,  within  Brown's  gap,  so  that  by  the 
morning  of  the  loth,  he  was  there  concentrated  and  ready 
to  either  take  the  offensive  or  to  retire  toward  Richmond. 

Jackson  rested  his  wearied  and  well-nigh  exhausted 
men  in  their  camps  on  the  loth.  Tyler  met  Shields  com- 
ing to  reinforce  him,  at  Conrad's  store,  and  Fremont, 
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baffled  at  every  turn,  fell  back  to  Harrisonburg  on  the 
morning  of  that  day  and  continued  his  retreat  down  the 
valley  on  the  nth  and  12th,  followed  by  Munford's  cav- 
alry, which  crossed  North  river  and  reached  Mt.  Crawford 
the  night  of  the  i  ith,  and  the  next  day  took  possession  of 
Harrisonburg  and  of  the  200  wounded  which  Fremont 
had  left  there.  The  latter  did  not  halt,  owing  to  * 'signifi- 
cant demonstrations  of  the  enemy,"  as  he  sa}^,  until  he 
joined  Banks  and  Sigel  (Saxton's  command)  at  Middle- 
town,  in  the  lower  valley,  to  which  point  they  had 
advanced,  respectively,  from  Williamsport  and  Harper's 
Ferry.  Shields  continued  his  retreat  to  Luray,  which  he 
reached  on  the  13th. 

On  the  12  th  of  Jtme,  as  soon  as  he  could  cross  South 
river  by  fords  made  passable  by  his  engineer,  Jackson 
moved  his  army  from  Brown's  gap  into  the  noble,  park- 
like oak  forests  between  the  forks  of  the  Shenando^,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Weyer's  cave  and  Mt  Meridian,  where, 
for  five  days  of  splendid  June  weather,  he  rested,  recu- 
perated and  refitted  his  army,  and  where,  as  he  pro- 
claimed in  general  orders,  *'  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering thanks  to  God  for  having  crowned  our  arms  with 
success  and  to  implore  His  continual  favor,"  divine  serv- 
ice was  held  in  the  army  on  the  14th,  during  which  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered.  Jack- 
son issued  another  inspiring  order  to  his  men,  June  13th, 
in  these  words:  **The  fortitude  of  the  troops  under 
fatigue  and  their  valor  in  action  have  again,  under  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  placed  it  in  the  power  of 
the  commanding  general  to  congratulate  them  upon  the 
victories  of  June  8th  and  9th.  Beset  on  both  fianks  by  two 
boastful  armies,  you  have  escaped  their  toils,  inflicting, 
successively,  crushing  blows  upon  each  of  your  pursuers. 
Let  a  few  more  such  efforts  be  made,  and  you  may  confi- 
dently hope  that  our  beautiful  valley  will  be  cleaned  from 
the  pollution  of  the  invaders'  presence.  The  major- 
general  commanding  invites  you  to  observe  to-morrow 
evening,  June  14th,  from  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  as  a  season  of 
thanksgiving,  by  a  suspension  of  all  military  exercises, 
and  by  holding  divine  service  in  the  several  regiments." 

It  is  interesting  to  review  this  Shenandoah  Valley  cam- 
paign of  1862,  which  closed  with  the  battles  of  Cross 
Keys  and  Port  Republic.  It  occupied  just  three  months 
— ^from  the  evacuation  of  Winchester,  Mftrch  nth,  when 
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Jackson  fell  back  with  about  4,500  badly  armed  aud 
equipped  men,  before  the  advance  of  Banks  with  his 
30,000,  as  well  equipped  and  supplied  as  men  could  possi- 
bly be,  to  the  nth  of  June,  when  Fremont  and  Shields 
were  in  full  retreat  for  the  lower  valley  and  Jackson  was 
resting  near  the  triple  forks  of  the  Shenandoah,  the 
acknowledged  hero  of  one  of  the  most  famous  campaigns 
in  history. 

Regarding  his  retreat  from  Winchester  in  March  as  a 
confession  of  weakness,  the  Federal  government  at  once 
ordered  the  larger  part  of  Banks'  force  from  the  Valley  to 
the  support  of  McClellan*s  columns  advancing  on  Rich- 
mond. Marching  rapidly  from  his  apparent  hiding  in 
retreat,  Jackson  fell,  on  the  23d  of  March,  upon  the  re- 
maining Federal  force  in  the  vicinity  of  Kernstown  with 
3,500  wearied  men,  and,  though  mistaken  as  to  his 
enemy's  numbers,  joined  issue  with  Shields*  7,000,  and 
nearly  becoming  the  victor  on  the  battlefield,  he  compelled 
the  return  to  the  Valley  of  all  the  Federals  that  had  left 
it,  and  to  that  extent  weakened  the  Federal  army  mov- 
ing toward  Richmond  and  delayed  its  operations.  Fall- 
ing back  from  Kernstown,  he  drew  Banks  and  his  large 
army,  still  further  reinforced,  after  him  to  Harrisonburg, 
where  he  disconcerted  his  pursuer  by  turning  across  to  the 
Blue  ridge,  to  a  safe  position  near  Swift  Run  gap,  where 
he  reorganized  his  army;  submitted  to  Lee  a  plan  of 
campaign  for  freeing  the  Valley  and  the  mountains  be- 
yond, of  three  threatening  Federal  advances;  got  permis- 
sion to  carry  out  his  designs,  if  he  could  do  so  with  the  aid 
of  Ewell's  division,  then  across  the  Blue  ridge  from  his 
encampment,  and  with  Johnson's  brigade,  which  was 
holding  back  Fremont's  advance  just  west  of  Staunton. 

On  ttie  last  of  April,  while  he  was  deceiving  Banks  at 
Harrisonburg  with  a  demonstration  in  his  front,  Ewell 
crossed  to  the  camps  Jackson  had  evacuated,  while  he 
took  up  his  line  of  march,  with  his  own  immediate  com- 
mand, to  join  Edward  Johnson,  by  a  circuitous  route, 
which  involved  the  crossing  of  the  Blue  ridge  twice,  thus 
deceiving  friend  and  foe  alike.  Joining  Johnson  on  the 
5th  of  May,  he  forced  back  Fremont's  advance  to 
McDowell,  where  he  defeated  him  in  battle,  on  the  8th, 
and  followed  after  his  retreat  until  it  met  his  main  body 
at  Franklin  where  he  left  the  whole  Federal  force  safely 
disposed  of  on  the  12th.     Marching  back  to  the  Valley 
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and  down  it  to  near  New  Market,  taking  up  Swell's  com- 
mand in  passing,  he  crossed  the  Massanutton  mount- 
ains, marched  rapidly  down  the  Page  valley,  and  on  the 
24th  fell  on  Banks'  line  of  retreat,  which  his  attack  on 
Front  Royal,  on  the  23d,  had  forced  from  Strasburg, 
whither  he  had  retired  on  learning  that  Swell  had  rein- 
forced Jackson  at  Conrad's  store  (Slkton).  Defeating 
Banks  m  a  pitched  battle  at  Winchester  on  the  25th, 
capturing  many  prisoners  and  great  quantities  of  stores, 
he  drove  the  remnant  of  Banks'  army  across  the  Poto- 
mac at  Williamsport,  and  made  a  demonstration  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  from  the  28th  to  the  31st,  as  if  he  would  move 
on  Washington.  Thus  he  threw  the  Federal  govern- 
ment into  consternation,  causing  it  to  order  McDowell, 
who  with  40,000  men  had  reached  Fredericksburg  on  his 
way  to  join  McClellan,  to  turn  from  his  course  and  march 
to  the  Valley  to  oppose  him ;  to  order  Fremont  to  with- 
draw from  his  advance  toward  Staunton,  to  co-operate 
with  McDowell  in  blocking  Jackson's  way  out  at  Stras- 
burg, and  to  order  a  formidable  force  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
until  more  than  60,000  men  were  on  the  march  to  contend 
with  his  16,000.  Keeping  up  his  threatening  attitude 
until  his  converging  foes  were  but  a  day's  march  from  a 
junction  at  Strasburg,  he  then,  having  saved  his  captures 
and  his  prisoners,  fell  rapidly  back  and  safely  escaped 
those  gathering  to  entrap  him ;  divided  this  great  force 
by  calling  to  his  aid  the  great  topographic  bulwarks  of 
the  Valley,  and  drew  a  portion  of  his  foes  under  Fremont 
again  to  Harrisonburg,  and  to  a  chosen  field  of  engage- 
ment at  Cross  Keys,  where  he  dealt  Fremont  a  stagger- 
ing blow  which  caused  him  to  halt  and  hesitate,  while  on 
the  next  day,  June  9th,  he  met  McDowell's  advance  com- 
ing up  the  eastern  valley,  which  by  his  precautions  he 
had  kept  from  joining  Fremont,  and  drove  it  back  in 
total  defeat  These  two  armies,  which  he  had  so  success- 
fully outgeneraled,  halted  not  in  their  retreat  imtil  they 
were  again  safe  in  the  lower  valley. 

During  these  three  months  Jackson  had  marched  more 
than  500  miles,  fought  five  pitched  battles,  and  had 
numerous  engagements  with  the  armies  of  his  enemy. 
On  June  nth,  General  Lee  wrote  to  Jackson  from  Rich- 
mond: **Your  recent  successes  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  liveliest,  joy  in  this  army  as  well  as  in  the  cotmtry. 
The  admiration  excited  by  your  skill  and  boldness  has 
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been  constantly  mingled  with  solicitude  for  your  situa- 
tion.'* 

The  time  had  now  come  when  it  was  necessary  for  Gen- 
eral Lee  to  concentrate  all  his  forces  at  Richmond  to  meet 
the  threatened  attack  of  the  great  army  of  the  Potomac, 
which  was  now  in  position  to  the  north  and  northeast  of 
Richmond,  within  sight  of  the  spires  of  its  churches. 
Jackson's  brilliant  Valley  campaign  had  delayed  McClel- 
ian*s  attack  by  drawing  to  the  Valley  the  40,000  men 
under  McDowell  that  the  Federal  commanding  general 
expected  to  place  on  his  right  before  proceeding,  by  one 
grand  movement,  as  he  confidently  expected,  to  seize  the 
Confederate  capital.  It  was  important  that  this  force 
that  had  been  withdrawn  should  be  kept  away,  and  this 
could  best  be  done  by  again  exciting  the  fears  of  the 
Federal  authorities  for  the  safety  of  Washington.  To 
accomplish  this,  large  reinforcements  were  hurried,  by 
rail,  to  the  Valley,  most  of  them  to  Staunton,  but  Lawton's 
six  Georgia  regiments  joined  Jackson  at  his  encampment 
near  Weyer*s  cave.  Federal  prisoners,  on  their  way  from 
the  Valley  to  Richmond,  met  these  reinforcements  in 
passing.  These,  promptly  paroled,  carried  the  news  to 
Washington.  The  cavalry  in  Jackson's  front,  by  various 
devices,  spread  the  intelligence  that  Jackson,  with  50,000 
men  or  more,  would  soon  again  march  down  the  Valley  to 
fall  on  the  Federal  army  there  collected.  Intelligent 
escaped  "contrabands"  reported  the  arrival  of  large 
numbers  of  troopr  at  Staunton.  All  these  tactics,  allow- 
able in  time  of  war,  had  their  eflEect,  not  only  in  persuad- 
ing Fremont  to  retreat  until  he  reached  Banks  at  Middle- 
town,  but  caused  the  latter  to  telegraph  to  the  Federal 
authorities  at  Washington,  on  the  12th,  **  Jackson  is  heav- 
ily reinforced  and  is  advancing, "  and  on  the  19th,  **No 
doubt  another  immediate  movement  down  the  Valley  is 
intended,  with  a  force  of  30,000  or  more."  On  the  22d 
he  was  still  on  the  lookout  for  Jackson  and  Ewell,  and  on 
the  28th,  when  Jackson  had  joined  Lee  and  was  actually 
fighting  McClellan  before  Richmond,  Banks  still  believed 
** Jackson  meditates  an  attack  in  the  valley."  McDowell 
had  been  ordered  on  the  8th  of  June  to  collect  his  forces 
and  resume  his  march,  by  way  of  Fredericksburg,  to  join 
McClellan,  but  the  victories  of  Cross  Keys  and  Port 
Republic,  and  the  fears  of  Banks  and  Fremont  as  to  what 
Jackson  might  again  do,  delayed  him  in  the  Valley,  and 
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when  he  did  move,  it  was  toward  Manassas,  and  not  Rich- 
mond, and  Ricketts*  division  did  not  leave  Front  Royal 
for  Manassas  until  the  17th  of  June,  when  Shields  fol- 
lowed him  into  Piedmont  Virginia. 

The  object  of  his  delay  in  the  Valley  being  accom- 
plished, Jackson  left  it  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  June, 
ordering  his  cavalry  to  continue  its  demonstrations  down 
the  Valley;  and  by  rail  and  march,  the  **ride-and-tie'' 
way,  as  it  was  called,  he  reached  the  vidnity  of  Richmond 
on  the  26th  day  of  Time,  and  was  in  line  of  battle  and 
ready  to  fall  on  McCflellan's  rear  and  participate  in  the 
bloody  engagement  of  Gaines'  Mill  on  the  27th,  and 
become  a  potent  factor  in  winning  the  victory  of  that 
great  day  of  the  Seven  Days  of  battle  around  Richmond. 

Swinton,  the  Federal  historian  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  in  writing  of  Jackson's  Valley  campaign,  says: 

In  this  exciting  month's  campaign,  Jackson  made  firreat  captures  of 
stores  and  prisoners;  but  this  was  not  its  chief  result;  without  gain 
ing  a  single  tactical  victory  he  had  yet  achieved  a  g^reat  strategic 
victory,  for  by  skillfully  maneuvering  15,000  men  he  succeeded  in 
neutralizing  a  force  of  60,000.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say 
that  he  saved  Richmond;  for  when  McCleilan,  in  expectation  tha. 
McDowell  might  still  be  allowed  to  come  and  join  him,  threw  for- 
ward his  right  wing  under  Porter  to  Hanover  Court  House  on  the  261  h 
of  May,  the  echoes  of  his  cannon  bore  to  those  in  Richmond  who 
knew  the  situation  of  the  two  Union  armies,  the  knell  of  the  capital 
of  the  Confederacy. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE     PENINSULA    CAMPAIGN    OF    i86a  —  YORKTOWN, 
WILLIAMSBURG   AND   SEVEN  PINES. 

THE  advance  of  McClellan*s  army,  moved  from 
Washington  by  transports,  reached  Fort  Monroe 
the  latter  part  of  March,  and  on  the  2d  of  April, 
McClellan  in  person  ordered  an  advance  up  the 
Peninsula  of  58,000  men  and  100  guns.  General  Magru- 
der,  of  the  Confederate  army,  with  11,000  men»  opposed 
his  progress  nearly  at  its  beginning,  from  Fortress  Mon- 
roe to  between  the  mouths  of  the  Warwick  and  Poquosin 
rivers,  where  the  divide  between  these  opposite  flowing 
estuaries  is  narrow;  then  on  a  line  extending  from  the 
James  to  the  York,  13  miles  in  length,  behind  War- 
wick river  on  the  southwest  and  covering  Yorktown  on  the 
northeast,  which  had  been  admirably  fortified  throughout 
its  length.  Gloucester  point,  opposite  Yorktown,  was 
embraced  in  these  defenses,  thus  guarding  the  entrance 
to  the  York.  Marching  his  army  by  two  nearly  parallel 
roads,  McClellan  appeared  before  this  line  of  defense  on 
the  5th  of  April,  and  his  left  at  once  made  a  vigorous 
attack  on  the  right  of  Magruder's  center,  which  was 
promptly  repulsed.  On  the  6th  and  7th,  after  a  personal 
reconnoissance,  the  Federal  commander  prepai'ed  for  a 
regular  siege  of  the  Confederate  works ;  (^stributing  his 
near  100,000  men  along  their  front,  with  his  numerous 
batteries  in  favorable  positions.  Magruder,  with  his 
little  army  of  11,000,  bravely  maintained  his  ground  for 
ten  days,  keeping  back  his  engineering  antagonist  and 
vigilantly  watching  his  regular  approaches.  By  main- 
taining this  bold  front  he  gave  Johnston  time  to  bring  his 
forces  from  the  Rappahannock  and  concentrate  them 
on  the  Peninsula,  and  thus  effectually  bar  the  way  of 
McClellan's  host  to  Richmond. 

The  famous  Confederate  ram  Virginia  still  threaten- 
ingly stood  guard  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth,  and  held 
back  the  Federal  naval  forces  from  moving  up  the  James 
when  McClellan  began  his  movement  from  Fort  Monroe ; 
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at  the  same  time  the  Confederate  fortifications  at  York- 
town  and  Gloucester  point  barred  the  entrance  to  the 
York. 

On  the  1 6th  of  April,  McClellan  again  made  a  vigorous 
attack  near  the  center  of  Magruder's  line,  which  he 
broke,  but  this  was  repulsed  with  severe  loss  by  the 
Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  Louisiana  troops  of  Cobb's 
and  Anderson's  brigades.  A  second  attempt  satisfied  Mc- 
Clellan that  he  could  not  carry  the  Confederate  line  by 
assault,  so  he  proceeded  to  besiege  it  by  regular 
approaches,  especially  the  lines  in  front  of  Yorktown. 
General  Johnston  took  command  on  the  Peninsula  the 
17th  of  April,  having  concentrated  there  about  50,000 
men  to  oppose  McClellan 's  100,000  or  more  with  heavy 
siege  trains.  Looking  over  the  situation,  Johnston 
thought  it  advisable  to  retreat,  but  the  authorities  at 
Richmond  directed  him  to  hold  his  position  as  long*  as  he 
could.  On  the  3d  of  May,  when  satisfied  that  McClellan 
was  about  ready  to  make  his  grand  assault,  and  recalling 
what  had  happened  to  Comwallis  on  the  same  historic 
field,  Johnston  secretly  evacuated  Yorktown,  leaving  his 
heavy  guns  behind,  and  fell  back  to  a  line  in  front  of 
Williamsburg,  Virginia's  ancient  capital,  which  had  also 
been  partially  fortified,  having  gained  a  month  of  pre- 
cious time,  which  had  been  of  great  value  in  making  prep- 
arations for  the  defense  of  Richmond. 

McClellan,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May,  finding 
his  enemy  gone,  moved  a  large  force  in  pursuit  by  the 
two  roads  leading,  the  one  from  his  right  and  the  other 
from  his  left,  toward  Williamsburg.  Two  brigades  of 
cavalry  and  two  divisions  of  infantry  with  artillery  moved 
on  the  road  leading  from  Yorktown,  and  three  divisions 
of  infantry  by  the  direct  road,  up  the  Peninsula.  Gen. 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  with  his  cavalry,  covered  Johnston's 
retreat,  aided  by  the  muddy  roads,  which  had  been  dread- 
fully cut  up  by  the  moving  of  the  Confederate  army  and 
ite  trains.  The  Confederates  reached  the  Williamsburg 
earthworks  by  noon.  The  evacuation  of  Yorktown  not 
only  opened  the  York  to  the  Federal  navy  for  co-operat- 
ing with  McClellan,  but  it  also  necessitated  the  evacua- 
tion of  Norfolk,  which  Johnston  ordered  General  Huger 
to  make,  on  the  9th  of  May. 

Knowing  the  advantages  that  the  opening  of  the  rivers 
to  his  naval  power  had  given  his  foe,  and  that  he  could 
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quickly  transport  portions  of  his  army  to  the  vicinity  of 
Richmond  and  to  his  rear,  either  by  the  York  or  by  the 
James,  Johnston  continued  his  retreat,  holding  bade  Mc- 
Clellan's  pursuit  by  a  cavalry  engagement  in  the  after- 
noon on  the  Yorktown  road,  backed  up  by  three  brigades 
of  infantry,  which  forced  back  the  Federal  colimin.  Sum- 
ner, McClellan's  second  in  command  of  the  Federsd  army, 
late  in  the  day  attempted  to  move  forward  by  renewing 
the  combat,  but  the  dense  forests,  characteristic  of  that 
region,  and  the  approach  of  night  prevented  his  making 
progress.  Magruder's  division,  followed  by  that  of 
McLaws,  continued  the  retreat  during  the  night,  as 
Johnston  knew  he  had  a  race  to  make  with  the  gunboats 
and  transports  that  he  divined  McClellan  was  already 
sending  up  the  York  to  head  off  his  way  to  Richmond. 
Longstreet,  who  was  left  in  command  of  the  rear,  placed 
the  brigades  of  Pryor  and  R.  H.  Anderson,  with  light 
artillery,  in  the  works  in  front  of  Williamsburg,  which 
McLaws  had  evacuated. 

Heavy  rain  and  deep  and  deepening  mud  in  all  the 
roads  characterized  the  5th  of  May.  Sumner,  who  had 
spent  the  night  in  the  forest  in  front  of  Longstreet's 
center,  in  which  was  a  rather  formidable  earthwork 
called  Fort  Magruder,  delayed  an  attack  that  he  might 
ration  his  men  and  reconnoiter  on  his  right;  but  the 
impetuous  Hooker  ordered  an  attack  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  front  of  the  Confederate  right,  about  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  pushing  boldly  forward  a  battery 
of  eleven  guns.  He  twice  drove  in  the  Confederate  skir- 
mishers by  reinforcing  his  attack.  Longstreet,  watching 
the  increasing  force  in  his  front,  reinforced  Anderson 
with  the  brigades  of  Wilcox,  A.  P.  Hill  and  Pickett,  and 
assuming  the  aggressive,  moved  against  Hooker's  flank, 
which  with  a  stubborn  fight  was  driven  back,  so  that  by 
1 1  o'clock  he  was  anxiously  calling  for  help  and  looking 
for  a  diversion  in  his  favor  on  the  Federal  right.  Sumner 
ordered  Kearny  to  Hooker's  assistance,  but  he  was  still 
miles  in  the  rear,  floundering  through  the  rain  and  mud. 
Longstreet's  attack  was  successful  and  resulted  in  driving 
away  the  Federals  and  the  capturing  of  nine  pieces  of 
artillery,  but  Kearny's  arrival  on  the  field  with  other  bat- 
teries about  3  p.  m.,  saved  Hooker  from  utter  defeat 
and  enabled  him  to  press  back  the  Confederate  line 
which  Longstreet  Jiad  reinforced   with   two   brigades 
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that  he  had  called  back  from  the  retreat  This  enabled 
him  to  hold  his  position  near  Fort  Magruder  until  night- 
fall, keeping  Hooker  at  bay. 

While  Hooker  was  thus  engaged,   Siminer  had  been 
reconnoitering  the  Confederate  left,  and  between  lo  and 
II  of  the  morning  he  ordered  Hancock  to  make  an  attack 
in  that  direction,  thinking  he  could  thus  relieve  Hooker 
and  flank  Longstreet  out  of  his  position.      Hancock's 
advance  occupied  some  abandoned  Confederate  redoubts 
on  the  Confederate  left  about  midday,  and  then  awaited 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  in  the  meantime  cautiously 
advancing  and  occupying   the    second    redoubt,  which 
brought  him  within  range  of  the  Confederate  left     At 
about  this  time  Longstreet,  seeing  that  his  trains  could 
not  make  good  their  retreat  before  night,  recalled  D.  H. 
Hill's  division,   which  was  in  the  rear  of  Johnston's 
retreat,  and  about  the  middle  of  tlie  afternoon  he  put  that 
in  position  on  his  left,  facing  Hancock,  except  two  regi- 
ments, with  which  he  reinforced  the  columns  of  assault 
on  his  right,  under  Anderson.     In  front  of  tiie  cleared 
space  which  Hancock  occupied  was  a  dense  forest,  which 
screened  his  line  from  view.     His  artillery,  firing  from 
the  redoubt  he  occupied,  was  damaging  Anderson's  left. 
This  and  other  things  induced  D.  H.   Hill  to  seek  and 
obtain  from  Longstreet  permission  to  attack  Hancock, 
and  attempt  to  drive  him  from  the  field.      About  5 
o'clock  he  advanced  with  his  two  North  Carolina  regi- 
ments and  two  Virginia  regiments  of  Early's  brigade, 
himself  taking  charge  of  the  right  and  Early  of  the  left. 
The  movement  was  badly  made,  the  line  having  been 
broken  into  fragments  in  advancing  through  the  dense 
forest.     Hancock  repulsed  this  bold  attack  with  much 
slaughter,    but    did    not    follow    in    pursuit,  and    Hill 
reformed  on  Anderson's  left.     Late  in  the  day  McClel- 
lan  himself  came  up  and  ordered    reinforcements  for 
Hancock  and  a  renewal  of  his  attack,  but  it  was  too  late 
for  that  to  be  done.     A  cold  and  rainy  night  followed  the 
stormy  day,  and  both  armies  were  only  too  willing  to 
cease  from  strife  and  find  what  rest  they  could  in  their 
wet  and  muddy  bivouacs.     Longstreet's  loss  was  1,560 
from  a  probable  force  of  12,000  engaged,  and  McClellan's 
2,283  from  an  attacking  force  of  15,000. 

The  profitable  results  of  this  Williamsburg  battle  were 
on  Longstreet's  side.     He  had  held  all  his  positions  for 
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an  entire  day,  during  which  the  divisions  of  Magruder 
and  G.  W.  Smith  and  all  of  Johnston's  army  train  had 
continued,  unmolested,  the  retreat  toward  Richmond. 
That  was  what  Johnston  contended  for,  and  the  bat- 
tle of  Williamsburg  enabled  him  to  gain.  By  his  order 
D.  H.  Hill  and  Longstreet  abandoned  Williamsburg  in 
the  early  momiag  of  the  6th  and  encamped  at  the  Burnt 
Ordinary,  12  miles  from  Williamsburg,  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  and  on  that  day  the  Confederate 
army  was  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of  Barhamsville, 
some  8  miles  southwest  of  the  head  of  the  York. 
The  Federal  army  rested  at  Williamsburg,  satisfied  that 
it  was  not  prudent  to  follow  a  foe  whose  rear  guard  had 
handled  them  so  roughly  the  day  before. 

As  soon  as  Yorktown  was  evacuated,  McClellan 
ordered  Franklin's  division  to  be  promptly  moved,  by 
water,  to  the  head  of  the  York  and  disembarked  at  Elt- 
ham*s  landing,  on  the  south  side  of  that  river,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Johnston's  line  of  retreat,  which  he 
hoped  to  intercept.  Franklin  arrived  by  3  p.  m.  of  the 
6th,  and  before  day  of  the  7  th  had  disembarked  his  divi- 
sion, which  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  those  of 
Porter,  Sedgwick  and  Richardson.  The  accompanying 
gunboats  covered  Franklin's  landing,  and  the  broad  arms 
of  the  York  protected  his  flanks.  He  promptly  occupied 
a  belt  of  forest  in  his  front,  not  far  from  tJie  road  lead- 
ing from  Barhamsville  to  New  Kent  Court  House,  along 
which  a  portion  of  Johnston's  army  was  retreating. 
Anticipating  what  happened,  Johnston,  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  ordered  G.  W.  Smith  to  protect  this  road  by 
advancing  troops  to  drive  back  Franklin's  movement. 
Placing  the  brigades  of  Whiting  and  Hampton  in  line  of 
battle.  Whiting  advanced  through  the  forest,  drove  in 
Franklin's  skirmishers,  and  followed  them  through  the 
woods,  forcing  them  back,  though  reinforced  wiUi  two 
regiments,  to  the  edge  of  the  forest  nearest  the  river. 
S.  R.  Anderson's  Tennessee  brigade  was  added  to  the 
attacking  column,  and  by  midday  Franklin  was  driven 
under  cover  of  his  gunboats.  These  and  the  accompany- 
ing transports  Whiting  attempted  to  shell  from  the  edge 
of  the  bluff  in  his  front,  but  the  range  of  his  guns  was 
not  sufficient  to  do  much  damage,  nor  was  his  artillery 
any  match  for  the  heavy  fire  of  the  gunboats ;  therefore, 
as  he  could  accomplish  nothing  more,  he  withdrew  to  his 
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original  position  near  Barhamsville,  after  a  loss  of  48 
men  as  against  194  for  Franklin. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  to  delay  Johnston's 
retreat,  which  his  right  continued  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Long  bridges  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  his  left  to  the 
crossing  of  that  stream  by  the  York  River  railroad,  near 
Dispatch  Station,  where  he  took  position,  on  May  9th, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  facing  to  the 
northeast,  covering  all  the  roads  to  Richmond  by  which 
McClellan  could  approach,  and  where  he  remained  undis- 
turbed until  the  15th,  resting  and  recruiting  his  army 
in  a  position  to  be  supplied  by  railway  trains  and 
difficult  to  be  turned  by  water.  Longslreet  held 
the  right,  located  near  the  Long  bridges,  and  Magruder 
the  lett,  near  Dispatch  Station. 

Huger  evacuated  Norfolk  May  9th,  after  destrojdng 
the  navy  yard,  and  fell  back  toward  Petersburg.  The 
now  famous  ram  Virginia  was  blown  up  by  her  gallant 
crew  on  the  nth  and  her  men  hurriedto  Drewry's  bluflE 
on  the  James,  to  take  charge  of  the  guns  at  the  fortifica- 
tions which  General  Lee,  in  the  meantime,  had  prudently 
constructed  at  that  point.  The  Virginia  out  of  the  way, 
the  Federal  gunboats  ascended  the  James  and  attacked 
Drewry's  bluff,  eight  miles  below  Richmond,  on  the 
15th.  The  channel  of  the  James  had  been  filled  with 
sunken  ships  and  other  obstructions,  and  the  gunboats 
met  with  a  most  spirited  resistance  from  the  guns  in  the 
works  on  the  bluff,  which  repulsed  their  attack  and  com- 
pelled them  to  fall  back  down  the  river.  This  naval 
attack  in  his  rear  induced  Johnston  to  retreat  across  the 
Chickahominy  on  the  15th,  and  place  his  army  in  front 
of  the  defensive  works,  three  miles  to  the  east  of  Rich- 
mond, which  had  been  thrown  up  in  1861  for  the  defense 
of  that  city. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  McClellan  ordered  Stoneman's  cav- 
alry forward  from  Williamsburg  to  open  the  way  for  the 
advance  of  Franklin.  On  the  loth  his  army  was  well 
concentrated  near  Barhamsville ;  thence,  feeling  his  way 
cautiously,  four  of  his  corps  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Cumberland,  on  the  Pamunkey,  and  New  Kent  Court 
House  on  the  15  th.  On  the  i6th  his  advance  took 
possession  of  the  White  House,  near  which  the  York 
River  railroad  crosses  the  Pamunkey ;  thence,  advancing 
along  the   York   River  railroad,  he  reached   the  north 
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bank  of  the  Chickahominy  at  Dispatch  Station,  unop- 
posed in  his  progress,  on  the  19th. 

Johnston,  ever  wary  and  on  the  alert,  watching  the 
slow  but  certain  advance  of  his  powerful  antagonist,  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  coming  assault  on  Richmond  by  gath- 
ering to  that  city  the  troops  that  had  been  left  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, Gordonsville  and  elsewhere.  He  instructed 
Jackson  to  do  what  he  coidd  to  retain  in  the  Valley  the 
Federal  forces  he  was  already  contending  with,  but  to  be 
prepared  to  come  to  Richmond  with  Ewell  on  short 
notice.  Apprised  of  the  formidable  movement  of  Mc- 
Dowell from  Fredericksburg  with  40,000  men,  he  decided 
to  attack  McClellan  before  this  large  addition  could  be 
made  to  his  forces.  Johnston's  new  line  of  defense 
extended  from  Drewry's  bluflE  on  the  James  to  opposite 
Mechanicsville  on  the  Chickahominy,  in  a  nearly  north 
and  south  direction,  but  trending  to  the  northwest  from 
where  it  crossed  the  York  River  railroad,  thus  presenting 
a  convex  front  from  that  point  to  opposite  Mechanicsville, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Richmond. 

McClellan  reached  the  Chickahominy  on  the  19th,  and 
on  the  20th  moved  two  corps,  about  two-fifths  of  his 
army,  across  that  swamp-bordered  river  at  Bottom's 
bridge,  the  crossing  of  the  Williamsburg  and  Richmond 
turnpike,  which  he  followed  to  Seven  Pines,  within  8 
miles  of  Richmond,  a  point  a  short  distance  south  from 
Fair  Oaks  station  of  the  York  River  railroad.  A  general 
deployment  followed,  with  his  left  resting  on  White  Oak 
swamp  and  his  right  on  the  Chickahominy,  presenting  a 
convex  front  to  Johnston  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy, and  covering  all  the  approaches  to  McClellan's 
rear  from  the  west  and  southwest.  This  line  was  at 
once  protected  by  earth  and  timber  works,  abatis  and 
fallen  timber.  By  a  skillful  movement  McClellan,  at  the 
same  time,  extended  his  right  wing  along  the  blufify  north 
side  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  on  the  24th  of  May  took 
possession  of  Mechanicsville,  placing  there  the  strong 
and  ably  commanded  corps  of  Fitz  John  Porter,  thus 
covering  the  great  highway  leading  from  Richmond 
northeastward  to  the  Pamunkey  by  way  of  Old  Church. 
On  the  same  day  the  Confederates  had  a  lively  engage- 
ment with  McClellan's  advance  at  Seven  Pines. 

Having  firmly  established  himself  to  the  east  and 
northeast  of  Richmond  in   a  well-selected  position  for 
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advancing  on  that  city,  McClellan  anxiously  awaited  the 
arrival  of  McDowell,  that  his  right  might  be  extended 
with  the  40,000  men  that  were  already  on  the  march 
from  Fredericksburg  to  Richmond.  To  open  the  way 
for  this  approach,  he  ordered  Fitz  John  Porter,  on  the 
26th,  to  move  a  strong  force  northward,  along  the  direct 
road  from  Mechanicsville  to  Hanover  Court  House,  run- 
ning nearly  parallel  with  the  Virginia  Central  railroad, 
to  destroy  that  road  and  also  the  railroad  leading  to 
Fredericksburg,  and  drive  away  any  Confederate  forces 
in  that  direction.  Porter  dispatched  three  infantry 
brigades,  two  cavalry  regiments  and  four  batteries  on 
this  expedition ;  at  the  same  time  he  dispatched  Warren, 
with  a  strong  force  of  all  arms,  eastward  by  the  Old 
Church  road,  to  destroy  the  bridges  across  the  Pamun- 
key,  and  then  follow  up  toward  Hanover  Court  House 
and  support  the  right  of  the  column  sent  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Branch's  Confederate  brigade,  consisting  of  one  cavalry 
and  six  infantry  regiments  and  a  battery,  had  been 
moved  from  Gordonsville  to  Ashland,  on  the  Richmond 
&  Fredericksburg  railroad,  to  protect  the  two  railways 
leading  northward  from  Richmond.  He  was  encamped 
between  these  roads,  near  Slash  church,  not  far  from 
Peake  Station  of  the  Virginia  Central  railroad.  The 
Federal  cavalry,  moving  by  roads  more  to  the  eastward, 
sent  its  scouts  to  the  vicinity  of  Hanover  Court  House  on 
the  26th,  thus  informing  Porter  as  to  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  that  vicinity.  On  the  27th,  Branch,  ignorant  of 
the  movements  of  Porter,  had  sent  a  portion  of  his  force 
to  repair  the  Virginia  Central  railroad  near  Peake.  Por- 
ter's column,  which  had  left  Mechanicsville  at  4  in  the 
morning  with  fourteen  regiments  of  infantry,  fell  upon 
Branch's  force  near  Peake  and  quickly  routed  it,  and 
when  Branch  reinforced  that  with  the  rest  of  his  com- 
mand, they  also,  after  a  spirited  resistance,  had  to  give 
way  before  overwhelming  numbers,  and  he  fell  back  to 
Ashland,  after  the  loss  of  one  gun  and  some  700  prison- 
ers. His  loss  in  action  was  265,  and  the  Federal  loss  285, 
numbers  showing  that  this  Hanover  Court  House  engage- 
ment, as  it  is  called,  but  Peake  Station  or  Slash  Church  as 
it  should  be  called,  was  hotly  contested  by  Branch  with 
his  comparatively  small  force.  Warren  also  appeared 
upon  the  field  near  the  close  of  the  action  with  his  four 
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regiments  and  six  guns,  and  by  participating  gave  the 
odds  very  largely  to  Porter. 

On  this  same  27th  of  May,  Johnston,  having  informa- 
tion of  McDowell's  advance  from  Fredericksburg,  deter- 
mined to  strike  a  blow  at  McClellan  before  that  large 
reinforcement  should  reach  him.  He  at  once  began  the 
concentration  of  his  army  toward  his  left,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  throwing  the  larger  portion  of  it  upon  McClel- 
lan's  right  by  a  flank  movement  across  the  Chickahominy 
above  Mechanicsville.  At  nightfall  of  that  day  his 
troops  were  on  the  march  for  their  assigned  positions, 
but  just  before  dark,  Johnston,  who  had  called  his  divi- 
sion commanders  together  for  final  instructions,  informed 
these  officers  of  Jackson's  great  victory  at  Winchester, 
and  that  McDowell  was  already  marching  north  and 
away  from  Richmond.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which 
these  various  commanders  expressed  diflEering  and 
diverging  views,  the  upshot  of  which  was  that  the  move- 
ment was  abandoned  and  the  troops  were  ordered  back, 
most  of  them  to  their  old  positions,  and  no  attack  was 
made. 

On  the  39th  and  30th,  D.  H.  Hill  made  areconnois- 
sance,  in  front  of  his  division  on  the  Williamsburg  road, 
along  the  Federal  front  The  information  thus  gained  led 
Johnston  to  plan,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  for  another 
aggressive  movement;  D.  H.  Hill's  division,  on  the  Wil- 
liamsburg road,  was  to  advance,  supported  by  Long- 
street's.  Huger's  division,  which  had  just  arrived  from 
Norfolk,  was  to  move  on  Hill's  right,  extending  the  line 
south  to  the  White  Oak  swamp;  G.  W.  Smith's  division, 
under  Whiting,  was  to  move  by  the  New  Bridge  road 
and  take  position  on  Hill's  left  Provision  was  sJso 
made  for  protecting  the  left  of  this  movement  against 
attack  from  the  north  of  the  Chickahominy.  A  &luge 
of  rain  fell  on  the  night  of  the  30th,  which  swelled  the 
Chickahominy  so  that  it  swept  away  most  of  the  bridges 
that  McClellan  was  constructing  across  that  stream ;  that 
also  helped  to  further  convert  the  already  rain-soaked 
country  between  the  Chickahominy  and  White  Oak 
swamp,  the  larger  portion  of  which  was  covered  with 
flat,  tangled  forest,  into  one  great  swamp.  For  a  direct 
attack,  Johnston's  plan  was  a  good  one,  but  it  failed  in 
the  execution,  because  his  su1x)rdinates  did  not  strictlv 
follow  his  orders  in  moving  to  the  field  of  action  and  each 
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take  the  road  assigned  to  him.  The  result  was  that 
they  did  not  arrive  simultaneously,  and  instead  of  one 
concerted  attack,  which  would  have  undoubtedly  resulted 
in  a  decided  victory,  on  the  ist  of  June,  there  was  a  suc- 
cession of  heroic  combats,  which  were  at  first  successful 
in  the  center,  carrying  even  the  formidable  works  which 
the  Federals  had  constructed  at  Seven  Pines;  but,  being 
unsupported  by  movements  on  the  right  and  the  left, 
this  attack  was  repulsed  by  the  concentration  of  a  supe- 
rior force  by  the  enemy,  after  which  followed  attacks  and 
repulses  on  the  wings  and  again  in  the  center.  The 
Federals  were  driven  from  the  south  side  of  the  York 
River  railroad,  but  they  took  position  along  the  north 
side,  and  the  Confederate  line  was  extended  in  a  nearly 
east  and  west  direction  to  meet  this.  They  still  held 
their  right  at  Fair  Oaks  station,  extended  toward  the 
Chickahominy,  and  so  the  31st  ended  without  decided 
results,  except  that  the  enemy  had  been  driven  back 
from  his  original  position  at  Seven  Pines,  and  had  taken 
up  a  new  line  north  of  the  York  River  railroad,  and  the 
Confederates  had  taken  position  in  front  of  this  and  were 
again  ready  for  a  forward  movement.  McClellan  sent 
reinforcements  from  his  right  to  his  left.  Both  armies 
rested,  as  best  they  could,  in  their  water  and  mud  soaked 
bivouacs  that  night,  Johnston  having  ordered  his  men, 
at  7  p.  m. ,  to  sleep  on  their  lines  and  be  ready  to  renew 
operations  in  the  morning.  A  half  hour  later  he  was  hit 
by  a  rifle  ball,  and  just  after  that  badly  wounded  and 
unhorsed  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell,  when,  disabled  for 
command,  he  was  carried  to  the  rear,  and  Maj.-Gen. 
G.  W.  Smith  became  for  the  time  the  commander  in  the 
field. 

It  took  the  Confederates  some  time  to  sort  themselves 
in  the  pine  forest  with  its  dense  underbrush  tangled  with 
vines,  and  to  get  rationed  and  arranged  for  the  morning. 
They  built  blazing  fires  from  the  pine  knots  scattered  all 
about,  to  dry  their  clothing  and  blankets,  uut  this  lighted 
the  enemy  in  reinforcing  their  lines  north  of  the  railroad. 
It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  army  was  put  in  order 
and  the  killed  and  wounded  were  cared  for.  Longstreet 
summarizes  the  forces  engaged  on  the  31st  of  May,  as 
18,500  Federals,  consisting  of  Casey's,  Couch's  and 
Kearny's  divisions  under  Heintzelman,  with  Hooker's 
division  at  hand  but  not  engaged;  and  the  Confederates 
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as  consisting  of  D.  H.  Hiirs  division  and  two  brigades 
and  two  regiments  of  Longstreet's,  a  total  of  14, 600.  The 
Federal  losses  were  5,031  and  the  Confederate  4,798; 
figures  showing  that  this  contest  was  a  stubborn  one  on 
both  sides.  Longstreet  sums  up  the  day's  business  thus: 
**Two  lines  of  intrenchments  were  attacked  and  carried; 
six  pieces  of  artillery  and  several  thousand  small-arms 
were  captured  and  the  enemy  was  forced  back,  by  night, 
to  his  third  line  of  intrenchments,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  point  of  its  opening. " 

The  second  day  of  Ae  Fair  Oaks  battle  found  Confed- 
erate troops  tmder  a  new  commander,  by  no  means  in 
accord  with  his  subordinates.  Gren.  G.  W.  Smith  wished 
to  leave  the  left  wing  in  position  to  meet  any  movement 
of  Federals  from  north  of  the  Chickahominy,  while 
Longstreet  was  to  push  forward  as  the  left  of  the  main 
attack  and  D.  H.  Hill  as  the  right.  Hill  soon  discovered 
that  the  enemy  along  the  railroad  had  been  strongly  rein- 
forced and  instead  of  attacking  he  withdrew  his  advanced 
brigades  to  the  position  from  which  he  had  driven  Casey 
the  day  before.  While  thus  engaged  the  Federal  troops 
advanced.  To  check  these,  Pickett  was  ordered  to  attack, 
and  a  severe  struggle  ensued,  which  lasted  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  Federal  line  was  again  reinforced,  and 
in  the  subsequent  struggle  Armistead*s  brigade,  on  Pick- 
ett's left,  gave  way  and  retreated  in  disorder,  leaving 
Pickett  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  which  he  did 
stubbornly  and  successfully,  the  Federals  in  his  front 
not  making  a  countercharge.  At  the  same  time  Wilcox 
and  Pryor,  on  Pickett's  right,  but  concealed  from  him 
by  a  wood,  were  actively  engaged  with  Hooker's  troops, 
which  boldly  pushed  into  the  woods  held  by  the  Confed- 
erates, and  engaged  them  in  a  lively  fight  just  at  the  time 
when  Hill's  order  came  directing  Wilcox  to  retire  to  the 
line  in  his  rear.  This  he  did,  but  Hooker  did  not  follow 
him ;  Pickett,  thus  left  alone,  asked  for  supports.  Colston 
was  sent  to  his  left  and  Mahone  to  his  right,  and  once 
more  there  was  an  hour  of  fierce  contention  without 
special  advantage  to  either  side,  when  the  fighting  ceased 
and  Pickett  removed  his  wounded,  and  at  about  i  p.  m. 
retired  in  good  order,  unmolested,  from  the  field  of  car- 
nage. During  this  haphazard  fighting  Smith  did  nothing 
on  the  left,  fearing  to  provoke  McClellan  to  move  across 
the  Chickahominy  in  force  to  the  assistance  of  his  three 
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crope  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  pending  contest;  so 
the  fighting  came  to  an  end,  the  Federals  remaining  in 
the  lines  to  which  they  had  been  forced  back  the  day 
before,  and  the  Confederates  collecting  arms  and  caring 
for  their  wounded. 

About  two  of  the  afternoon  of  Tune  ist,  after  the  strife 
of  the  day  was  over.  Gen.  R.  ]£.  Lee,  accompanied  by 
President  Davis,  rode  upon  the  field  and  relieved  Maj.- 
Gen.  G.  W.  Smith,  thus  taking  command  of  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  to  which  the  President  had  assigned 
him,  and  which  he  from  that  time  held  for  nearly  three 
years,  until  the  surrender  of  April  9,  1865.  Lee  at  once 
directed  the  withdrawal  of  the  Confederate  forces,  the 
divisions  of  Longstreet  and  Hill  to  their  camps  near  the 
city,  leaving  those  of  Huger  and  Smith  to  hold  the 
advance.  This  was  accomplished  during  the  night  of 
the  ist  and  the  morning  ot  the  ad.  The  Federal  forces 
did  not  follow  them. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  SEVEN  DAYS*  BATTLES  BEFORE  RICHMOND. 

LEE,  in  his  first  general  order  to  the  army  before 
Richmond,  said:  "The  presence  of  the  enemy  in 
front  of  the  capital,  the  great  interests  involved,  and 
the  existence  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  appeal  in  terms 
too  strong  to  be  unheard,  and  the  general  commanding 
feels  asst^ed  that  every  man  has  resolved  to  maintain  the 
ancient  fame  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  the 
reputation  of  its  general  [Johnston],  and  to  conquer  or  die 
in  the  approaching  contest"  In  a  private  letter  he 
wrote:  '*I  wish  his  [Johnston's]  mantle  had  fallen  upon 
an  abler  man,  or  that  I  were  able  to  drive  our  enemies 
back  to  their  homes.  I  have  no  ambition  and  no  desire  but 
for  the  attainment  of  this  object "  Writing  in  a  humor- 
ous vein  to  a  young  friend,  Greneral  Lee  described  him- 
self, at  this  supreme  moment  of  taking  high  command,  in 
these  words: 

My  coat  is  of  gray,  of  the  regulation  style  and  pattern,  and  my 
pants  are  dark  blue,  as  is  also  prescribea,  partly  bid  by  my  long 
boots.  I  have  the  same  handsome  hat  which  surmotints  my  gray 
head,  (the  latter  is  not  prescribed  in  the  regulations),  and  shields  my 
ugly  face,  which  is  masked  by  a  white  bewl  as  stiff  and  wiry  as  the 
teeu  of  a  card.  In  fact,  an  uglier  person  you  have  never  seen,  and 
so  tmattractive  is  it  to  our  enemies  that  they  shoot  at  it  whenever  it 
is  visible  to  them. 

McClellan  was  busy  during  the  first  half  of  Time  in 
massing  four  of  his  corps  on  the  south  of  the  Chickahom- 
iny,  near  the  position  where  Lee  found  them  when  he 
took  command ;  while  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  he 
assiduously  fortified  his  chosen  position  on  the  north  side 
of  that  swampy  river,  drawing  his  supplies  by  the  York 
River  railroad  from  the  stores  at  White  House  on  the 
Pamunkey.  McCall's  division,  from  McDowell's  army, 
reached  him  on  the  13th,  but  Lincoln  held  the  rest 
of  that  corps  in  front  of  Washington,  still  fearing 
an  attack  from  Jackson.  By  the  30th,  McClellan 
had  115,000  men   present  for  duty,  to  which   Lee,   at 
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first,  could  oppose  but  57,000,  but  to  these  he  soon  added 
15,000  from  the  Carolinas.  On  the  8th,  while  Jackson 
was  ambidextrously  engaged  with  Fremont  and  Shields, 
Lee  was  writing  to  him :  **  Should  there  be  nothing  requir- 
ing your  attention  in  the  valley,  so  as  to  prevent  your 
leaving  it  for  a  few  days,  and  you  can  make  arrangements 
to  deceive  the  enemy  and  impress  him  with  the  idea  of 
your  presence,  please  let  me  know,  that  you  may  unite  at 
the  decisive  moment  with  the  army  near  Richmond." 
Jackson,  in  reply,  asked  for  reinforcements  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  dealing  further  blows  at  his  Valley  opponents. 
Lee  promptly  sent  him  fourteen  veteran  regiments,  under 
Lawton  and  Whiting,  sending  them  off  by  rail  on  that 
day;  marching  them  through  Richmond  in  martial  array, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  and  taking 
good  care  to  have  McClellan  apprised  of  their  destination. 
The  story  of  Jackson's  Valley  campaign  has  already  been 
told,  as  well  as  the  use  he  made  of  these  reinforcements, 
and  how  he  left  the  Valley  on  the  17  th  of  June  to  swell 
Lee's  forces  at  Richmond,  after  having  amply  provided 
for  the  quiet  and  safety  of  the  large  Federal  army  that 
his  strategy  had  massed  in  the  lower  valley. 

Undaunted  courage,  coupled  with  rare  caution,  charac- 
terized the  new  Confederate  general  commanding.  Desir- 
ing to  be  fully  informed  in  reference  to  the  rear  as  well 
as  the  front  of  the  great  host  beleaguering  Richmond, 
Lee  took  his  bold  and  ever-alert  cavalry  leader,  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart,  into  his  councils,  and  dispatched  him  on  Uie  12th 
with  1, 200  veteran  cavalry  to  reconnoiter  McClellan's  rear. 
Starting  from  Richmond  he  followed  the  Brook  turnpike 
northward  to  Ashland,  then  turned  eastward  by  way  of 
Hanover  Court  House,  and  followed  the  main  road  down 
the  south  side  of  the  Pamunkey,  a  few  miles  in  the  rear  of 
McClellan's  far-stretching  army,  crossing  the  York  River 
railroad  at  Tunstall's,  making  captures,  destrojring  stores, 
and  breaking  the  enemy's  line  of  communication  as  he 
went ;  then,  turning  southward,  he  crossed  the  swollen 
Chickahominy,  near  Providence  forge,  and  continued  to 
the  banks  of  the  James  at  Charles  City,  whence  he  returned 
by  the  river  road  to  Richmond,  having  in  forty-eight 
hours,  with  the  loss  of  but  a  single  man,  the  brave  Latan^, 
whom  he  left  in  the  hands  of  noble  Virginia  women  for 
burial,  ridden  entirely  around  the  Federal  army  and 
gathered  information  of  incalculable  value  to  Lee  in 
maturing  his  plans. 
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Jackson,  by  marching  and  using  the  trains  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  railroad,  in  a  '*ride-and-tie"  way,  reached 
Frederickshall  on  the  21st,  where  he  rested  on  Sunday, 
the  2 2d.  At  midnight,  after  the  Sabbath  had  passed,  Jack- 
son mounted  his  horse,  and  accompanied  by  a  single 
courier,  rode  rapidly  toward  Richmond  for  a  conference 
to  which  Lee  had  invited  him.  By  impressing  a 
relay  of  horses,  he  reached  that  city  after  a  50-mile 
ride,  at  i  p.  m.,  and  at  3,  Monday,  23d,  was  in 
conference  with  the  commanding  general  in  reference 
to  an  attack  on  McClellan's  right.  On  that  same 
Monday,  Jackson's  men  moved  forward  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  25th  reached  Ashland,  suffering  greatly 
from  the  intense  summer  heat  of  the  lowlands,  the  chok- 
ing dust  of  the  roads,  and  the  scarcity  of  water. 

By  June  24th,  McClellan  had  an  inkling  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Jackson,  and  asked  Stanton,  his  secretary  of 
war,  what  he  knew  of  the  whereabouts  of  this  hard-to- 
be-located  man.  This  information  was  supplied  him  on 
the  25th,  locating  Jackson  anywhere  from  Gordonsville 
to  Luray,  or  in  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  while 
Banks  and  Fremont,  in  the  lower  valley,  were  intently 
watching  for  an  attack  by  him  from  up  the  valley.  On 
this  same  25th,  McClellan  telegraphed  to  Washington: 
'*I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Jackson  will  attack  my  right 
and  rear.  The  rebel  force  is  stated  at  200,000,  including 
Jackson  and  Beauregard.  I  shall  have  to  contend  against 
vastly  superior  odds  if  these  reports  be  true. " 

Lee's  plan  of  attack,  which  he  communicated  to  his 
division  commanders  in  a  confidential  general  order,  was 
for  Jackson  to  move  on  the  25th  from  Ashland,  and 
encamp  his  16,000  men  west  of  the  Virginia  Central  rail- 
road; at  3  a.  m.  on  the  26th  to  march  southeastward  by 
way  of  Old  Polly  Hundley's  comer  and  across  the  Toto- 
potomoy,  to  Pole  Green  church,  near  Hundley's  comer, 
in  the  rear  of  McClellan's  position  and  on  the  Shady 
Grove  road  which  leads  into  the  road  following  down  the 
Pamunkey.  As  Jackson  crossed  the  railway  he  was  to 
inform  Branch,  on  the  Brook  turnpike,  who  was  guard- 
ing that  approach  to  Richmond  with  one  of  A.  P.  Hill's 
brigades,  who,  when  thus  informed,  was  to  cross  the 
Chickahominy  and  move  down  its  northern  bank  toward 
Mechanicsville.  The  order  next  stated:  *'As  soon  as  the 
movements  of  these  rear  columns  (Jackson's  and  Branch's) 
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are  discovered,  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  with  the  rest  of  his  divi- 
sion (ii,ooo  men),  will  cross  the  Chickahominy  near 
Meadow  bridge  and  move  direct  upon  Mechanicsville;" 
Hill's  movement  to  be  followed  by  Longstreet,  crossing 
the  Mechanicsville  bridge  with  his  9,000,  followed  by 
D.  H.  Hill  with  his  10,000,  these  three  to  unite  in  a  gen- 
eral movement  against  McClellan's  right  flank  down  the 
north  bank  of  the  Chickahominy.  Stuart,  with  his  cavalry, 
was  to  lead  Jackson's  movement  and  then  extend  his 
left,  the  object  of  Lee  being  to  cut  off  any  retreat  of 
McClellan  toward  his  base  of  supplies,  by  having  Stuart 
and  Jackson  in  his  rear  and  ready  to  push  eastward  and 
intercept  a  retreat  if  he  should  attempt  one. 

To  repeat,  Lee's  50,000  men,  if  marched  according  to 
his  order,  would  be  thus  disposed :  A.  P.  Hill  moving  on 
McClellan's  right  flank  at  Mechanicsville,  supported  by 
Longstreet,  with  Jackson  moving  upon  the  rear  of  the 
same  flank,  supported  by  D.  H.  Hill.  Jackson's  order 
read:  "Bearing  well  to  his  left,  turning  Beaver  Dam 
creek  and  taking  the  direction  toward  Cold  Harbor," 
after  that  to  **  press  forward  toward  the  York  River  rail- 
road, closing  upon  the  enemy's  rear  and  forcing  him 
down  the  Chickahominy. "  The  orders  clearly  indicate 
that  Jackson,  when  he  was  ready  for  action,  was  to  give 
the  signal  for  beginning  the  fight  These  were  the 
tactic  arrangements  on  Lee's  left.  His  right  wing, 
south  of  the  Chickahominy,  30,000  strong,  held  the  line 
of  fortifications  extending  from  the  front  of  Mechanics- 
ville to  Chaffin's  bluff  on  the  north  bank  of  the  James, 
not  far  below  Drewry's  bluff  on  the  south  side  of  that 
river.  Holmes  with  5,000  held  the  intrenched  bluffs ; 
Magruder  and  Huger,  in  the  fortifications  east  of  and 
before  Richmond,  confronted  with  their  25,000  men  the 
nearly  80,000  of  the  four  Federal  corps  south  of  the 
Chickahominy  and  between  that  and  White  Oak  swamp, 
with  their  intrenched  advance  at  Pair  Oaks  and  Seven 
Pines.  It  took  sublime  courage  and  confidence  in  his 
men  for  a  commander  to  make  such  dispositions,  and  so 
divide  his  forces  in  the  face  of  such  great  odds ;  but  Lee 
had  that  courage  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  knew  that  he 
could  trust  the  veterans  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia 
to  resist  a  defensive  attack  against  more  than  double  their 
numbers,  or  to  make  an  equally  bold  offensive  one  when 
he  saw  fit  to  command  it.     He  also  knew  the  hesitating 
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di^x)6ition  of  McClellan,  and  was  doubtless  well  informed 
as  to  his  fears  in  reference  to  a  largely  superior  attacking 
force.  Magruder  and  Hnger  were  instructed  to  impose 
upon  the  large  Federal  cavalry  force  in  their  front  with 
constant  demonstrations,  and  if  attacked  to  unflinchingly 
hold  their  intrenchments. 

The  intense  heat  and  the  lack  of  water  exhausted  Jack- 
son's men  and  animals,  and  the  reconstruction  of  bridges 
and  the  removal  of  obstacles  from  the  roads  which  Fit* 
John  Porter  had  destroyed  and  placed  during  his  move- 
ment on  Hanover  Court  House,  delayed  Jackson's  march, 
so  that  his  column  did  not  reach  Ashland  until  the  night 
of  the  25th,  although  his  army  had  made  50  miles  from 
Gordonsville  in  three  days.  By  3  a,  m.  of  the  26th  his 
advance,  under  Whiting,  moved  from  Ashland  on  the 
Ash-cake  road ;  by  9  a.  m.  it  was  crossing  the  Virginia 
Central  railroad,  near  Peake's,  and  by  10,  Branch  was 
informed  of  Jackson's  progress,  some  six  hours  later  than 
Lee  had  expected.  Part  of  this  delay  was  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  commissary  department  at  Richmond  to 
provide  rations  for  Jackson  at  Ashland,  as  had  been  prom- 
ised him.  Jackson,  in  person,  was  pushing  forward  with 
all  possible  dispatch  and,  as  White  writes  in  his  **Life  of 
Lee, "  with  **  vigor  unabated  and  his  spirit  aglow  with  the 
ardor  of  battle. "  Keeping  to  the  left  and  pressing  toward 
Cold  Harbor,  his  right  guarded  by  Stuart's  horsemen, 
at  3  p.  m.  Hood's  Texans  in  the  lead  had  a  hot  skirmish 
at  the  Totopotomoy.  There  the  Federals  destroyed  the 
bridge,  which  had  to  be  rebuilt  before  Jackson  could  cross 
that  stream ;  so  he  was  unable  to  reach  Hundley's  cor- 
ner, in  McClellan's  rear,  until  after  dark  of  the  26th. 
Obepng  orders  and  bearing  to  the  eastward,  he  had  not 
passed  within  sight  or  sound  of  the  battle  that  A.  P.  Hill, 
contrary  to  orders,  had  brought  on  at  Mechanicsville, 
forcing  Lee  to  follow  up  without  the  aid  of  Jackson  and 
contrary  to  his  plan  of  attack. 

After  being  notified  by  Jackson  that  he  had  crossed  the 
Virginia  Central  railroad.  Branch  moved  down  the  Chick - 
ahominy  by  the  road  on  its  northern  side,  to  uncover  the 
Meadow  bridges,  that  A.  P.  Hill  might  cross  his  other 
brigades  and  be  in  position  to  attack  when  he  heard  Jack- 
son's signal  guns.  Branch  met  Porter's  outposts  when 
crossing  the  Virginia  Central  at  Atlee's,  where  he  was 
delayed  by  a  vigorous  skirmish.     At  3  p.  m. ,  A.  P.  Hill, 
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although  he  had  no  sign  from  Jackson  that  he  was  in 
position  and  ready  to  co-operate  m  an  attack,  took  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  moving  on  McClellan's  right, 
fearing,  as  he  says  in  his  report,  that  delay  might  * 'haz- 
ard the  failure  of  the  whole  plan. "  His  advance  was 
courageous  and  impetuous,  but  exceedingly  imprudent 
The  issue  being  taken,  and  the  Federals  driven  from 
Mechanicsville  to  their  intrenchments  across  Beaver 
Dam  creek,  and  the  Mechanicsville  bridge  uncovered, 
D.  H.  Hill  and  Longstreet,  of  necessity,  marched  to 
A.  P.  Hill's  support,  and  Lee,  in  person,  pressed  the 
attack  in  front  without  the  help  of  Jackson  in  the  rear. 

Beaver  Dam  creek,  or  swamp,  as  it  is  called  locally, 
is  a  short  stream  running  from  the  north  into  the  Chick- 
ahominy ;  it  is  crossed  by  the  main  road  from  Mechanics- 
ville down  the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  by  way  of 
Gaines'  mill,  to  Old  Cold  Harbor.  For  about  a  mile  from 
its  mouth  up  to  this  road  this  swamp-bordered  stream  is 
well-nigh  impassable.  Above  the  road  a  dam  is  thrown 
across  it,  making  an  extensive  pond  above  it  for  the  use  of 
Ellison's  mill  on  the  north  side  of  the  road.  This  slug- 
gish stream  deeply  trenches  the  plateau  or  high  groimd 
north  of  the  Chickahominy.  The  position  was  admirably 
chosen  for  defense  against  a  movement  from  the  west. 
The  highest  engineering  skill  in  the  Federal  army  had 
crowned  the  open,  high  ground  with  earthworks  for 
numerous  batteries,  and  with  intrenchments  for  troops 
on  the  crest  and  down  the  slopes  looking  toward  Beaver 
Dam  swamp;  while  the  heavy  timber  that  fringed  the 
stream  and  covered  its  high  banks  was  cut  down  and  so 
disposed  as  to  make  an  almost  impassable  abatis  in  front 
of  the  position.  The  Federal  batteries  were  so  placed  as 
to  sweep  all  the  approaches  to  their  position,  and  five 
brigades  of  riflemen,  of  McCall's  division,  filled  the  in- 
trenchments and  log  breastworks  provided  for  the  defense. 

By  5  in  the  afternoon  of  this  26th  of  June,  Branch's 
skirmishers  had  driven  in  those  of  Porter,  and  A.  P.  Hill 
was  ordering  the  brigades  of  Archer,  Anderson  and  Field 
into  action  along  the  road  leading  from  Mechanicsville 
northwestward  to  Bethesda  church,  to  move  upon  the 
rear  of  McClellan's  immediate  right, while  Pender, support- 
ed by  Ripley,  moved  along  the  river  road  toward  Ellison's 
mill.  The  attack  was  fierce,  but  the  defense  was  furious, 
and  the  Confederates  were  forced  to  recoil,  shattered  by 
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the  infantry  and  artillery  fire  that  met  them  from  the 
Federal  right.  At  that  very  time  Jackson  was  still  north 
of  the  Totopotomoy,  engaged  in  repairing  the  bridge 
which  the  retiring  Federals  had  destroyed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Jackson  was  advancing 
Ewell  from  Hundley's  comer,  where  he  had  spent  the 
night,  eastward  along  the  Shady  Grove  road,  in  obedience 
to  Lee's  general  instructions.  McClellan,  advised  of 
Jackson's  presence  on  the  field  of  action,  and  also,  doubt- 
less, of  his  being  in  force  on  his  rear,  fell  back  from  his 
position  on  Beaver  Dam  creek  to  the  central  one  held  by 
Porter's  corps,  a  short  distance  down  the  river  road  to 
Cold  Harbor,  where  a  second  and  still  stronger  position 
had  been  selected  and  strongly  fortified.  This  retrograde 
movement,  which  had  been  brought  about  by  Jackson 
without  the  firing  of  a  gun,  placed  McClellan's  troops,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Chickahominy,  in  a  line  extending 
nearly  north  and  south  and  facing  westward.  His  right 
was  again  behind  a  swampy  stream,  running  from  the 
north  into  the  Chickahominy,  crossed  by  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Mechanicsville  to  Cold  Harbor,  with  a  pond  and 
Gaines'  mill  above  and  beside  it.  The  topographic  con- 
ditions and  the  Federal  preparations  were  much  the  same 
as  those  at  Ellison's  mill. 

Jackson,  rightly  expecting  to  be  supplied  with  maps  of 
a  locality  so  near  to  Richmond  where  the  engineers  had 
had  ample  time  to  survey  and  map  the  country,  had  sent 
his  own  topographical  engineer  and  his  assistants  back  to 
the  Valley  to  continue  the  work  of  preparing  an  accurate 
map  of  that  important  military  field ;  but  no  maps  were 
furnished  him  except  some  that  were  imperfect  and  unre- 
liable, and  the  guides  sent  to  lead  him  were  not  well 
informed  as  to  the  field  of  action.  The  same  was  true 
in  reference  to  other  portions  of  Lee's  command  and  of 
General  Lee  himself ;  consequently  there  was  a  clash  in 
the  ordered  movements  of  troops  based  on  unreliable 
maps,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  secure  concert  of  action 
where  so  much  of  the  country  was  covered  with  forests 
and  cut  up  by  deeply  trenched  watercourses. 

Lee  promptly  ordered  an  attack  on  the  new  Federal 
position.  A.  P.  Hill  was  sent  along  the  main  road  from 
Mechanicsville  to  Cold  Harbor,  by  way  of  Gaines*  mill, 
while  Longstreet  was  moved  along  a  private  road  between 
the  main  road  and  the  Chickahominy,  nearly  parallel  to 
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those  leading  to  the  Gaines  house,  which  was  west  of  the 
swamp  behind  Gaines*  mill,  and  the  New  bridge  over  the 
Chickahominy.  Jackson's  guide  conducted  Ewell,  by  a 
road  leading  to  Walnut  Grove  church  on  the  main  river 
road,  west  instead  of  east  of  the  right  flank  and  rear  of 
McClellan's  new  position.  This  brought  Ewell  face  to 
face  with  A.  P.  Hill,  instead  of  some  distance  to  his  left, 
thus  paralyzing  the  movements  of  each  of  these  division 
commanders.  D.  H.  Hill,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
report  to  Jackson,  pushed  forward,  from  Mechanicsville, 
on  the  road  leading  to  Bethesda  church  and  Porter's 
right  rear.  By  2  p.  m.  Jackson  had  D.  H.  Hill's  division 
in  front  of  Old  Cold  Harbor,  pressing  forward  upon  Por- 
ter's right  flank  and  rear,  through  fallen  timber  and 
tangled  brushwood,  which  the  enemy  had  provided  as  a 
defense  to  the  rear  of  his  right  flank.  This  forward  move- 
ment was  opposed  by  sharpshooters.  Lee,  at  Walnut 
Grove  church,  in  front  of  which  his  line  of  battle,  under 
A.  P.  Hill  and  Longstreet,  was  advancing  toward  the 
enemy's  position  beyond  Powhite  swamp,  had  ordered 
Jackson  to  continue  his  eastward  course,  strike  Porter's 
rear  and  threaten  his  communications  with  York  river, 
expecting  this  closing  down  upon  his  front,  flank  and 
rear  would  drive  him  down  the  Chickahominy. 

Having,  by  strenuous  efforts,  got  his  troops  in  position 
north  of  Old  Cold  Harbor,  Jackson  ordered  forward 
Bondurant's  battery  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  Federal  guns 
and  thus  reveal  their  position,  which  was  screened  by 
intervening  forests.  The  furious  fire  that  this  action 
drew,  furnished  Jackson  the  information  he  wanted,  at 
about  2:30  p.  m.,  just  as  Hill  was  moving  his  division  to 
assault  the  Federals  at  New  Cold  Harbor,  having  already 
driven  Porter's  skirmishers  from  Gaines'  mill  and  the 
immediate  line  of  Powhite  swamp.  Knowing  that  Long- 
street  was  on  his  right,  Hill,  with  his  usual  impetuous 
ardor,  dashed  across  Powhite  swamp  and  the  obstructions 
that  had  been  placed  behind  it,  and  rushed  against  the 
strong  batteries  and  intrenched  lines  of  the  Federal 
center,  and  in  fierce  contention  strove,  for  two  hours,  to 
carry  the  strong  Federal  position.  He  forced  Porter  to 
call  for  help,  and  at  3:30  Slocum  added  his  5,000  men 
to  the  defense.  Hill  had  endured  this  fierce  contest 
without  assistance.  Of  course  he  could  not  with  his  single 
attacking  line,  against  formidable  obstacles,  drive  from 
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their  intrenched  and  barricaded  position  three  lines  of 
infantry,  one  above  the  other,  on  a  steep  slope,  protected 
by  fallen  timber,  and  having  the  ridge  behind  them  occu- 
pied by  heavy  guns  that  poured  upon  him  shot  and  shell 
over  Uie  heads  of  the  Federal  infantry.  At  4,  Lee 
ordered  Longstreet  to  make  a  demonstration  against  Por- 
ter's left,  toward  the  Chickahominy,  on  Turkey  hill. 
The  crest  of  this  hill,  crowned  with  numerous  Federal 
batteries,  was  60  feet  higher  than  the  plateau  opposite, 
on  which  Longstreet  formed  his  line  of  battle.  Numer- 
ous and  elaborate  defenses  protected  the  slope  of  Turkey 
hill  at  this  point,  just  as  above ;  at  the  same  time,  McClel- 
lan's  heavy  siege  guns,  from  his  position  south  of  the 
Chickahominy,  had  an  enfilade  fire  on  Longstreet's  right 
as  he  advanced.  These  conditions  led  Longstreet  to  con- 
centrate his  entire  division  to  strike  the  blow  he  had  been 
ordered  to  g^ve,  and  it  was  7  o'clock  before  he  was  ready 
to  move. 

In  the  meantime,  Jackson  had  not  been  idle.  No  leader 
of  fighting  men  better  understood  the  necessity  of  joining 
in  a  fight,  when  a  fight  was  on,  than  he  did ;  and  when  he 
found  himself  in  front  of  Old  Cold  Harbor  and  heard  the 
sound  of  firing  on  his  right,  he  knew  that  the  thing  for 
him  to  do  was  to  help  defeat  the  enemy  and  drive  him 
from  his  position,  rather  than  be  a  looker-on  and  continue 
moving  to  the  eastward,  as  he  might  have  done  under 
the  general  instructions  of  his  orders.  His  divisions 
stretched  across  several  miles  of  country,  eastward  and 
westward,  through  forests  and  across  swampy  creeks  with 
steep  and  difficult  banks,  but  he  had  so  arranged  them 
that  they  could  be  promptly  moved  when  the  emergency 
came  for  so  doing.  His  chief  of  staflE,  Major  Dabney,  was 
quite  unwell,  having  been  overcome  by  the  intense  heat 
and  the  exertions  of  the  past  few  days  in  the  discharge 
of  his  arduous  duties.  The  rest  of  the  staflE  were  scat- 
tered, under  orders,  and  Jackson  began  giving  instruc- 
tions to  Major  Dabney  to  ride  rapidly  to  the  right  and 
send  forward  each  division,  as  he  reached  its  commander, 
instructing  each  to  bear  to  the  left  in  moving  forward, 
thus  bringing  his  line  of  battle  into  successive  action  in 
echelon.  Just  as  he  was  concluding  his  instructions, 
another  staff  officer,  whose  duty  really  was  not  on  the 
field  of  battle,  came  up.  Jackson  at  once  directed  Major 
Dabney  to  remain  with  him,  while  he  sent  this  officer  to 
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deliver  his  orders.  The  major  protested,  knowing  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  intrust  such  important  orders  to  one 
not  accustomed  to  such  duty,  but  Jackson,  aware  of 
Dabney's  exhausted  physical  condition,  persisted.  The 
result  was,  that  this  officer  instructed  the  several  division 
commanders,  not  to  move,  but  to  be  ready  to  move,  and 
so  an  hour  or  more  of  precious  time  was  lost,  during 
which  Jackson  was  impatiently  waiting  to  hear  the  sound 
of  his  guns  attacking  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear  and 
bringing  relief  to  HiU.  Major  Dabney,  sent  to  the  near 
rear  for  another  purpose,  was  also  impatiently  listening 
for  this  attack,  and,  not  hearing  it,  he,  without  orders, 
rode  at  full  speed  to  the  nearest  division,  and  finding 
what  orders  had  been  given  it,  promptly  ordered  it  into 
action,  and  so,  in  succession,  gave  the  order  to  each  divi- 
sion, when  the  whole  line  promptly  swept  into  action ;  D.  H. 
Hill  on  the  left,  followed  on  the  right  by  Ewell,  Jackson's 
old  division,  then  Whiting.  As  the  sound  of  the  guns  of 
these  advances  rang  out,  a  wild  yell  swept  through  the 
lines  of  A.  P.  Hill  and  Longstreet,  ** Jackson's  come." 
Pressing  forward,  though  somewhat  in  disorder  from  the 
character  of  the  country  passed  over,  Jackson's  men  soon 
enveloped  Porter's  right  and  center,  relieved  A.  P. 
Hill's  exhausted  men,  and,  with  fixed  bayonets,  swept 
over  all  obstructions,  whether  of  nature  or  of  man.  Lee, 
intently  listening  for  the  sound  of  battle,  hearing  Jack- 
son's opening,  promptly  ordered  his  whole  line  to  press 
forward. 

Magruder  performed  his  part  well  in  holding  the  Fed- 
eral troops  south  of  the  Chickahominy,  marching  and 
countermarching  his  infantry  in  deceptive  movements 
and  keeping  his  artillery  in  constant  action.  Porter  soon 
saw  that,  unaided,  he  could  not  long  resist  the  tide  of 
battle  that  was  now  rolling  full  along  his  front  and  clos- 
ing in  on  his  fianks.  He  called  for  reinforcements,  which 
McClellan  ordered  from  Franklin  and  Sumner,  across 
the  river.  Franklin  replied  that  for  him  to  send  was  **not 
prudent,"  and  Sumner,  more  threatened  by  the  brave 
Magruder,  replied,  ** hazardous;"  but  s,ooo  men,  the  bri- 
gades of  French  and  Meagher,  were  sent  to  Porter's  rear, 
as  the  day  was  closing,  and  reached  Turkey  hill  just  in 
time  to  receive  the  routed  living  remnant  of  Porter's 
corps.  The  forests  and  the  condition  of  the  country 
occupied  by  Lee's  lines,  prevented  the  use  of  much  artil- 
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lery  in  this  battle  of  Gaines*  Mill,  but  braver,  daring  and 
more  heroic  endeavor  was  never  made  by  patriotic  sol- 
diers than  on  that  day,  all  along  the  lines,  especially 
by  HilVs  North  CaroUnians  and  Virginians,  Lawton's 
Georgians,  and  memorably  by  Hood's  Texans,  who 
stormed  the  heights  of  Turkey  and  McGehee's  hills, sweep- 
ing across  fences  and  ditches,  through  fallen  timber 
and  abatis,  and  over  intrenchments  which  blazed  with 
sheeted  fire  from  infantry  and  artillery,  from  the  entire 
Federal  front,  leaving  well-nigh  half  of  their  comrades 
dead  or  wounded  on  the  way,  and  rolling  back,  in  a  sullen 
tide  of  defeat,  both  the  regulars  and  the  volunteers  of 
Porter's  corps,  and  becoming  masters  of  the  heights  they 
had  so  bravely  stormed.  As  it  ever  did,  Jackson's 
** Stonewall  brigade"  pushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  across  the  path  of  Ewell,  and  bore  its  full  share  in 
winning  this  glorious  victory. 

Porter's  men  were  brave  fighters  and  could  not  well 
have  been  asked  to  do  more  than  they  did  to  hold  their 
position.  Especially  was  this  true  of  the  Federal  center 
and  left,  which  held  on  stubbornly  after  Jackson  had 
crushed  their  right.  To  the  disposing  of  these  Jackson 
then  addressed  himself,  sending  Whiting  with  the  4,000 
of  Hood  and  Law,  to  move  with  trailed  arms,  at  double- 
quick,  down  the  slope  to  the  swamp  and  then  rush  up 
the  steep  ascent  to  the  Federal  fortress.  Hood's  Texans 
on  the  right,  with  Law's  Mississippians  and  Alabamians 
on  the  left,  swept  silently  forward,  losing  a  thousand 
men  as  they  advanced ;  then,  with  wild  yell,  leaped  over 
obstruction  after  obstruction,  cleared  tlie  breastworks, 
and  followed  in  hot  pursuit  the  retreating  Federals  that 
fled  before  their  fierce  courage  and  withering  fire.  All 
caught  the  notes  of  coming  victory,  and  to  its  wild  music 
rushed  forward  and  helped  to  make  that  victory  complete. 

The  reinforcements  that  McClellan  had  brought  across 
the  Chickahominy  were  just  in  time  to  oppose  the  onward 
rush  of  the  Confederates,  and  to  form  a  line  of  defense 
behind  which  the  routed  Federals  could  rally,  enabling 
Porter  to  form  a  new  line  with  35,000  men,  just  in  front 
of  the  Chickahominy,  on  the  very  verge  of  Turkey  hill. 
This  Porter  managed  with  soldierly  skill  and  obstinately, 
held  on  until  darkness  enabled  him  to  cross  that  stream, 
destroy  the  bridges  behind  him,  and  join  McClellan's  main 
body  on  the  south  side  of  that  river.     The  loss  of  7,000 
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men  and  22  guns  and  the  capture  of  two  almost  im- 
pregnable fortress-like  hills,  crowned  by  embattled  hosts, 
attested  the  daring  courage  of  Lee's  men  and  the  vigor- 
ous defense  of  Porter's.  Only  the  closing  in  of  night  pre- 
vented the  capture  of  the  whole  Federal  force  north  of 
the  Chickahominy. 

Lee  had  now  successfully  carried  out  the  first  part  of 
his  plan,  having  driven  McClellan  from  his  menacing 
position  north  of  the  Chickahominy  and  become  master 
of  his  line  of  communication  with  his  base  on  the  York. 
He  now  proposed  to  follow  up  his  victory  and  capture 
the  Federal  army,  but  McClellan  gave  him  but  a  partial 
opportunity  for  accomplishing  this  result.  Astute  enough 
to  forecast  what  might  happen  when  Lee,  rein- 
forced by  Jackson,  should  fall  upon  his  right,  which  he 
had  fondly  hoped  would  have  been  doubled  in  strength 
by  the  arrival  of  McDowell,  he  had  provided  for  a  change 
of  base  by  having  supplies  for  his  army  sent  up  the 
James,  to  Westover,  accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  gunboats 
to  convoy  and  safeguard  them,  and  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nish a  defense  in  case  his  army  should  have  to  fall  back 
to  that  river. 

Disheartened  by  the  severe  punishment  he  had  received, 
at  the  hands  of  Lee,  at  Gaines'  mill  and  Cold  Harbor, 
McClellan  at  midnight  of  the  27th,  after  the  remnant  of 
Porter's  corps  was  safely  across  the  Chickahominy  and 
had  destroyed  the  bridges  behind  it,  ordered  five  of  his 
corps  to  begin  the  retreat  across  White  Oak  swamp  to 
the  banks  of  the  James.  This  was  the  only  way  of  escape 
now  left  him  from  the  toils  of  Lee.  It  is  true  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th  he  had  105,000  men,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  whom  had  not  been  engaged  the  day  before, 
and  that  between  him  and  Richmond  was  a  force,  under 
Magruder  and  Huger,  only  about  one- fourth  as  large  as 
his  own,  while  two-thirds  of  Lee's  army  were  still  north 
of  the  unbridged  and  unfordable  Chickahominy  and 
farther  from  Richmond  than  his  own.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  for  a  great  captain,  who  **took  no  counsel  of 
his  fears, "  to  capture  the  Confederate  capital  by  a  prompt 
and  vigorous  assault,  and  accomplish  the  object  of  his 
grand  campaign.  But  McClellan  was  not  such  a  leader 
and  Lee  knew  it,  and  had  no  apprehension  that  such  an 
attack  would  be  made,  although  he  expected  and  prepared 
for  a  renewal  of  the  combat  before  McClellan  would  give 
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Up  the  formidable  position  that  he  still  held  between  the 
Chickahominy  and  the  White  Oak  swamp.  But  McClel- 
Ian  had  made  up  his  mind  to  escape  from  his  sturdy  antag- 
onist, and  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  his  subor- 
dinates opposed  this  conclusion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  June,  Porter's  corps, 
with  a  great  array  of  heavy  guns,  stood  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Chickahominy,  facing  Lee  and  defiantly  ready  to 
oppose  his  advance.  Four  corps  faced  Richmond,  extend- 
ing from  a  fortified  work  on  the  Golding  farm,  on  the 
border  of  the  Chickahominy  swamp,  southward  to  the 
natural  defense  of  the  great  White  Oak  swamp,  a  closed, 
living  gate  of  well-armed  and  well-supplied  men,  in 
battle  array,  with  well-protected  flanks.  Thus  guarded 
in  flanks  and  rear,  McClellan  started  his  5,000  wagons 
and  great  herd  of  beef  cattle,  preceded  by  Keyes'  corps, 
to  open  the  way  along  the  single  road  that  led  southward 
across  the  White  Oak  swamp  toward  his  chosen  retreat 
on  the  James.  The  dense  forests  completely  concealed 
this  movement  from  observation.  Before  noonday,  Keyes 
had  crossed  the  White  Oak  bridge  and  was  four  miles 
beyond  it,  near  Charles  City  cross  roads,  guarding  the 
approaches  from  Richmond  by  the  two  great  highways 
south  of  the  swamp.  All  day  the  impedimenta  of  the 
Federal  army  were  forced,  with  Northern  energ}%  to  the 
rear  along  the  hidden,  muddy  roads  that  led  through  the 
forest  wilderness.  This  unexpected  movement  was  so 
well-concealed  that  it  was  on  for  four-and-twenty  hours 
before  Lee  was  informed  of  it,  or  could  divine  McClellan's 
intentions.  The  morning  after  the  battle  he  had  hastened 
Stuart,  followed  by  Ewell,  who  was  farthest  on  his  left, 
down  the  Chickahominy  river  road  to  Dispatch  Station. 
Stuart  spared  no  time  in  seizing  the  railway,  damaging 
its  track  and  attacking  the  Federal  guard,  which  he  scat- 
tered from  Dispatch  Station.  They  saved  him  the  trouble 
of  destroying  the  bridge  across  the  Chickahominy  as  they 
retreated  toward  McClellan's  army.  Stuart  hastened 
after  these  trains  loaded  with  ammunition  and  supplies, 
which  plunged  into  the  Chickahominy,  while  his  dashing 
troopers  followed  the  railway  to  the  White  House,  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  captured  or  destroyed  the  enormous 
supplies  and  the  scattered  encampments  which  had  been 
gathered  along  that  line  of  communication  to  McClellan's 
base  of  supplies. 
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The  steadily  coming  messages  from  Stuart  soon  satisfied 
Lee  that  McClellan  must  be  seekin^f  another  base,  but 
the  question  as  to  what  one,  he  could  not,  as  yet,  decide. 
Two  ways  were  open.  He  could  reach  the  peninsula  by 
the  lower  fords  of  the  Chickahominy,  as  Grant  did  two 
years  later.  If  he  did  this,  it  was  necessary  for  Lee  to 
remain  north  of  the  Chickahominy  and  pursue  him 
towaixi  Williamsburg.  McClellan's  alternative  was  to 
seek  the  James,  which  he  was  already  doing,  but  unknown 
to  Lee.  The  bold  front  presented  by  Porter  was  a  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  pursuing  McClellan's  rear,  so  Ewell 
was  ordered  to  hold  Bottom's  bridge,  across  the  Chicka- 
hominy on  the  Williamsburg  road,  while  Stuart  watched 
the  roads  farther  down  leading  to  the  peninsula.  It  did 
not  take  the  hot  June  sun  long  to  dry  up  the  common 
roads  by  which  McClellan  was  retreating,  and  the  clouds 
of  dust  from  these  roads,  late  in  the  day  of  the  28th,  told 
the  observant  Stuart  what  was  going  on,  and  he  quickly 
apprised  Lee  that  McClellan  was  in  full  retreat  toward 
the  James. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  Lee 
took  up  the  pursuit  of  his  retreating  foe.  Longstreet 
and  A.  P.  Hill  crossed  the  Chickahominy  at  the  New 
bridge,  opposite  to  which  they  had  bivouacked,  and 
marched  southward  with  orders  to  take  the  Darbytown 
road  to  the  Long  bridge  imtil  they  should  strike  the 
right  flank  of  McClellan's  line  of  retreat.  Magruder  pre- 
ceded these  down  the  Williamsburg  road,  through  the 
Seven  Fines  battlefield,  and  between  the  Chickahominy 
and  the  White  Oak  swamps.  Huger  was  sent  along  the 
Charles  City  road  on  the  south  side  of  White  Oak  swamp, 
while  Holmes  led  his  6,000  down  the  River  road  to  strike 
the  line  of  retreat  to  Malvern  hill.  Jackson  was  left  to  re- 
build Grapevine  bridge,  to  which  a  road  led  from  Old  Cold 
Harbor,  with  orders  to  cross  and  follow  McClellan's  rear. 

Lee  did  his  best  to  strike  McClellan's  retreat  with 
some  of  these  marching  columns,  in  the  afternoon  of 
Sunday,  June  29th.  The  Federal  army  was  stretched 
along  the  road  from  Savage  Station  to  Malvern  hill. 
Keyes,  followed  by  the  remnants  of  Porter's  corps,  led 
the  advance  and  guarded  the  approaches  to  the  Quaker 
road,  along  which  the  trains  were  moving  to  and  across 
Malvern  hill.  The  fragments  of  McCall's  and  Slocum's 
divisions  had  crossed  the  White  Oak  swamp  and  encamped 
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near  Willis*  church,  near  the  knot  of  cross  roads  in  the 
vicinity  of  Glendale.  Heintzelman  had  crossed  White 
Oak  swamp  and  was  going  into  bivouac  just  south  of 
that,  at  lo  p.  m.  At  about  4  p.  m.  Sumner's  corps  and 
part  of  Franklin's  were  holding  the  rear  against  an  on- 
slaught by  Magruder  at  Savage  Station.  At  about  half 
past  six,  Heintzelman  was  crossing  White  Oak  swamp  at 
Brackets  s  ford,  1%  miles  above  the  swamp  bridge,  and 
by  10  p.  m.  he  was  bivouacking  south  of  the  swamp  in 
front  of  Charles  City  cross  roads,  covering  the  Charles 
City  road  from  Richmond.  Charles  City  cross  roads,  on 
the  watershed  between  White  Oak  swamp  and  Turkey 
Island  creek,  was  notable  for  the  fact  that  at  or  near  that 
point  the  roads  leading  north  to  Bottom's  bridge,  north- 
east to  the  Long  bridges,  south  to  Malvern  hill,  south- 
west to  New  Market,  and  northwest  to  Richmond,  all 
leading  highways  as  well  as  numerous  farm  roads,  met  in 
intersection ;  it  was  also  about  halfway  between  the  James 
and  the  Chickahominy,  and  in  consequence  of  the  coming 
together  of  so  many  roads,  it  was  the  most  vulnerable 
point  in  McClellan's  line  of  retreat.  Knowing  this,  Lee 
bent  all  his  energies  to  there  strike  a  blow  on  McClellan's 
right  flank. 

McClellan  also  knew,  from  a  personal  inspection,  the 
danger  that  threatened  him  at  that  place,  and  he  had  pro- 
vided against  it  by  sending  Heintzelman  across  White  Oak 
swamp  at  Brackett's  ford,  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the 
swamp  bridge,  so  that  his  line  of  southward  march  would 
place  him  in  position  across  the  New  Market  and  the 
Charles  City,  roads  leading  toward  Richmond.  To  strike 
this  point,  Lee,  all  day,  urged  forward  Huger  by  the 
Charles  City  road,  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  by  the 
Darbytown  road  and  the  Long  bridges  road,  and  Holmes 
by  the  River  road,  to  either  support  Hill  and  Longstreet, 
or  to  strike  the  head  of  the  Federal  retreat  where  the 
River  road  and  the  Quaker  road  met  on  Malvern  hill. 
Success  for  Lee  depended  entirely  upon  the  vigor  and 
speed  of  these  movements,  but  Huger  was  held  oack  by 
the  obstructions  the  Federals  had  thrown  across  the 
Charles  City  road,  while  Longstreet,  after  making  but 
12  miles,  went  into  camp  near  Darbytown,  only  about  six 
miles  from  the  fatal  point  at  the  Charles  City  cross  roads. 

The  29th  was  consumed  by  Jackson  in  working  hard  to 
bridge  the  Chickahominy  so  he  could  join  in  the  pursuit. 
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Magruder  put  but  part  of  his  men  into  the  battle  at  Sav- 
age station,  and  so  failed  to  drive  away  McClellan's  rear 
guard,  that  there  stubbornly  held  the  road;  while  Holmes 
failed  to  reach  and  head  oflF  McClellan  at  Malvern  hill.  So 
the  day  passed  without  decisive  results  to  Lee,  and  Me- 
Clellan's  retreat  was  continued  with  but  little  molesta- 
tion. 

The  morning  of  June  30th  found  McClellan's  entire 
army  and  heavy  trains,  including  his  hundred  heavy  siege 
g^ns  and  numerous  batteries  of  field  artillery,  safely 
across  the  White  Oak  swamp,  and  by  10  a.  m.  Richardson's 
division,  his  rear  guard  on  the  main  road,  was  destroying 
the  swamp  bridge.  He  now  had  60,000  men  in  a  natu- 
rally strong  position,  facing  northward  and  westward, 
covering  the  roads  leading  to  and  from  Charles  City 
cross  roads,  with  his  flanks  protected  by  swamps,  and 
with  the  same  sort  of  well-nigh  impenetrable  defenses 
covering  nearly  his  entire  front.  The  approaching  road- 
ways were  all  guarded  by  artillery,  and  his  men  had  not 
been  slow  to  everywhere  add  fallen  timber  and  abatis  to 
the  defenses  oflFered  by  the  creeks  and  swamps.  At  the 
southern  end  of  the  swamp  bridge  was  Frayser's  farm, 
clear  to  the  north  and  with  forests  to  the  south.  There 
was  placed  Franklin  with  20,000  men  and  a  park  of  artil- 
lery, facing  north  and  constituting  the  right  wing  of  Mc- 
Clellan's army,  ready  to  contest  the  passage  of  White 
Oak  swamp.  To  the  left,  covering  the  roads  from  Rich- 
mond and  the  important  junction  of  roads  at  Charles  City 
cross  roads,  sweeping  in  an  arc  westward  and  southward, 
were  40,000  men  under  Sumner  and  Heintzelman.  The 
position  was,  naturally,  an  exceedingly  strong  defensive 
one,  and  the  disposition  of  the  Federal  troops  could  not 
well  have  been  better  made.  They  were  now  ready  for 
the  opening  of  the  contest  which  is  known  in  history  by 
the  names  of  White  Oak  Swamp,  Frayser's  Farm,  Charles 
City  Cross-roads,  Glendale  or  Willis'  Church;  Glendale 
being  the  name  of  a  plantation  just  south  of  Charles  City 
cross  roads,  and  Willis'  church  a  point  a  mile  in  the 
same,  direction  from  the  same  point  on  the  Quaker  road. 

By  II  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  head  of  Jackson's 
column  appeared  at  the  northern  end  of  the  destroyed 
White  Oak  swamp  bridge.  Franklin  at  once  opened 
on  this  with  his  heavy  batteries.  Colonel  Crutchfield, 
Jackson's  chief  of  artillery,  brought  twenty-eight  guns 
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promptly  into  position  and  soon  drove  back  Franklin's  ar- 
tillery, when  Jackson  attempted  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
swamp:  but  Franklin  successfully  resisted  this  with  his 
more  ifhmerous  muskets  aiding  his  artillery  and  with  two 
brigades  that  were  sent  to  his  assistance  from  Sedg- 
wick's division,  giving  him  25,000  men  to  meet  Jackson's 
21,000.  Jackson,  seeing  that  the  odds  were  too  great 
and  that  he  could  not  get  at  his  enemy  at  a  single  point, 
desisted  from  making  a  further  attack ;  but  he  continued 
to  keep  Franklin's  position  warm  with  his  artillery. 

It  was  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  Huger 
opened  his  artillery  on  Slocum,  on  the  Charles  City 
road,  only  to  find  his  antagonist  thoroughly  guarded 
behind  broad  belts  of  fallen  trees  across  swampy  ground, 
so  he  desisted  from  attack.  Lee,  in  person,  directed 
Longstreet  into  battle  about  4  p.  m.,  with  less  than  20,000 
men,  along  the  New  Market  road  toward  Charles  City 
Court  House,  or  the  Glendale  farm,  against  double  his 
numbers  holding  McClellan's  left.  Longstreet  had 
charge  of  the  contest  His  advance  was  through  fallen 
timber,  tangled  underbrush,  and  hummocky  ground  on 
his  left,  while  on  his  right  the  head  swamp  of  the  west- 
ern branch  of  Turkey  run  was  between  him  and  the  Fed- 
eral left.  Eager  for  the  fray,  Longstreet's  men  rushed 
forward,  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  fell  upon  McCall's 
left  with  such  a  blow  that  his  men  fled,  in  panic,  backward 
through  Hooker's  line  of  battle  in  their  rear.  The  rush 
against  Kearny's  left  was  not  successful,  for  he  not  only 
had  Slocum's  aid  but  two  brigades  from  Franklin's  left, 
while  Hooker  assailed  Longstreet's  victorious  flank. 
A.  P.  Hill  moved  rapidly  to  Longstreet's  assistance,  but 
the  Confederates  were  only  able  to  hold  the  ground  they 
had  won  from  McCall,  having  captured  that  leader  and 
fourteen  of  his  field  guns. 

While  this  Frayser's  Farm- Glendale  battle  was  raging, 
Holmes,  with  his  6,000  men  and  a  six-gun  battery  on  the 
River  road,  crossed  the  western  branch  of  Turkey  Island 
creek  and  was  crossing  Malvern  ridge  toward  Turkey 
Island  bridge,  when  Warren,  with  30  guns  and  1,500  men, 
assisted  by  the  gunboats  in  the  James,  which  had  an  enfi- 
laded fire  on  Holmes'  line,  drove  him  back.  At  Holmes' 
call,  Magruder  was  turned  from  near  Longstreet's  battle- 
field to  Malvern  hill,  to  take  part  in  the  conflict  there 
pending;  but  that  was  over  before  he  arrived. 
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The  Federals  had  held  their  line  of  retreat  for  another 
day,  though  with  considerable  loss,  and  when  darkness 
came  the  corps  commanders,  without  waiting  for  orders 
from  the  commanding  general,  took  up  their  line  o^retreat 
toward  the  position  that  McClellan,  in  person,  had  selected 
on  the  Tames,  passing  through  the  strong  force  of  infan- 
try and  the  line  of  powerful  artillery  that  had  already 
been  placed  across  the  Malvern  ridge  to  guard  the 
way  to  the  longed-for  refuge.  McClellan 's  night  dispatch 
of  the  30th,  to  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  reads:  ''An- 
other day  of  desperate  fighting.  I  fear  I  shall  be  forced 
to  abandon  my  material  to  save  my  men  under  cover  of 
the  gunboats.  You  must  send  us  very  large  reinforce- 
ments." 

July  I  St,  the  last  day  of  the  Seven  Days*  battles  around 
Richmond,  found  the  Federal  army  in  probably  the 
strongest  position  it  had  yet  held,  on  Malvern  ridge,  a 
tongue  of  high  land  projecting  southeastward,  almost  to 
the  James,  between  the  two  principal  branches  of  Turkey 
Island  creek,  which  meet  near  the  southwestern  end  of 
this  ridge,  about  a  mile  irom  the  mouth  of  this  creek  in 
the  James.  This  ridge  was  not  only  commanding  in 
elevation,  but  the  larger  portion  of  it,  where  occupied  by 
the  Federal  army,  was  cleared  and  open  land, which  could 
be  swept  by  artillery,  while  its  slopes  extended  to  swampy 
grounds  along  the  bordering  creeks. 

McClellan  placed  his  main  line  at  right  angles  to  this 
ridge  and  to  the  Quaker  road  that  ran  £dong  its  crest  just 
south  of  the  junction  with  the  road  leading  to  Charles 
City  cross-roads  by  Willis*  church,  along  which  Jack- 
son would  advance,  and  the  one  leading  to  Richmond  by 
way  of  Darbytown,  along  which  would  be  the  advance  of 
Longstreet  and  those  under  him.  The  flanks  of  this 
Federal  front  extended  to  the  edge  of  the  blufiEs  above 
the  swampy  branches  of  Turkey  run.  A  cloud  of  sharp- 
shooters covered  the  front.  Couch's  corps  was  behind 
these,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  with  Heintzelman's  and 
Sumner's  corps  in  his  rear,  but  farther  extended  to  the 
east.  Morrell  was  on  the  left  of  the  Quaker  road,  with 
Sykes  in  his  rear,  covering  a  cross  road  leading  to  Holmes* 
position  on  the  River  road.  The  whole  front  was  faced 
with  protected  batteries,  while  others  occupied  command- 
ing positions  in  the  rear  near  his  flanks.  This  made  the 
approach  from  the  Confederate  side  very  difficult,  as 
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these  numerous  Federal  batteries  swept  the  entire  front. 
This  part  of  the  Federal  line  was  less  than  a  mile  long, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  McClellan's  great  army  was 
placed  within  this  mile  of  frontage  and  a  half  mile  back 
of  it 

Just  in  the  rear  of  this  formidable  battle  array,  the 
road  to  Harrison's  landing,  the  point  on  the  James  to 
which  McClellan  was  retreating,  diverged  to  the  south- 
eastward from  the  Quaker  road  and  from  the  Malvern 
ridge.  At  right  angles  to  his  main  line  and  extending 
southward  from  his  left  for  nearly  a  mile  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Quaker  road,  McClellan  had  covered  the  bluflfs, 
looking  to  the  westward,  with  his  splendid  train  of  heavy 
siege  guns  which  he  had  carefully  saved  for  such  an  occa- 
sion. These  swept  the  whole  country  in  his  rear  and  also 
the  approaches  from  Richmond  by  the  River  road.  At 
the  southern  end  of  this  projecting  ridge  and  at  right 
angles  to  its  line  of  heavy  batteries,  was  a  still  more 
formidable  massing  of  guns,  commanding  the  River 
road  under  the  brow  of  the  ridge  and  leading  to  the  posi- 
tion at  Harrison's  landing,  which  he  had  already  covered 
with  formidable  earthworks.  Warren's  division  was  also 
placed  across .  this  River  road  at  the  point  of  the  ridge. 
But  McClellan  had  another  strong  arm  of  defense  which 
was  a  hitherto  unknown  element  in  his  fighting.  A 
large  nimiber  of  Federal  gunboats  had  come  up  James 
river  and  were  anchored  in  Turkey  Island  bend,  so  that 
their  guns  not  only  enfiladed  the  whole  western  front  of 
McClellan's  position,  but  had  a  range,  for  their  huge 
shells,  to  beyond  the  northern  front  of  his  line  of  battle, 
and  raked  the  right  of  the  position  the  oncoming  Confed- 
erate lines  of  attack  would  be  compelled  to  occupy.  This 
co-operation  of  the  sea  power  of  the  Federals  more  than 
doubled  the  strength  of  its  local  land  power,  great  as 
that  was,  and  eflfectually  prevented  any  attack  upon  the 
left  flank  or  the  rear  of  the  Malvern  ridge. 

Continuing  his  pursuit  of  McClellan  on  the  ist  of  July, 
Lee  reached  the  front  of  the  Federal  position  about  noon- 
day, and  disposed  a  portion  of  the  forces  of  Huger  and 
Jackson,  which  had  approached  by  the  converging  roads 
before  referred  to;  the  former  on  the  right  and  the  latter 
on  the  left  Magruder  had  been  ordered  to  the  same 
point,  by  the  Quaker  road,  but  it  so  happened  that  there 
were  two  roads  in  that  region  having  the  same  name ;  he 
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had  taken  the  wrong  one,  and  finding  out  his  mistake 
had  countermarched,  but  did  not  reach  the  field  of  battle 
tmtil  late  in  the  day.  A.  P.  Hill  and  Longstreet  were 
held  in  reserve,  and  it  was  useless  for  Holmes  to  attack 
the  intrenched  bluflF  before  him  bristling  with  heavy 
guns  and  well  guarded  by  numerous  nearby  gunboats. 

There  were  but  few  available  positions  for  Lee's  artil- 
lery, but  these  Jackson  availed  himself  of;  on  the  left 
with  the  batteries  of  Balthis,  Poague  and  Carpenter, 
while  on  the  right  those  of  Grimes  and  Moorman,  first 
put  in,  were  soon  driven  back  and  their  places  taken  by 
Davidson  and  Pegram.  None  of  these  could  long  with- 
stand the  fury  of  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  seventy  guns 
that  swept  the  slope  in  front  of  the  Federal  position.  Form- 
ing his  men  in  the  edge  of  the  forest  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  swamp,  Lee  ordered  his  front  line,  under  Huger, 
Magruder,  D.  H.  Hill  and  Whiting,  to  move  against  the 
enemy.  Armistead's  brigade,  on  the  right,  was  to  take 
the  initiative,  with  a  yell  and  a  rush.  The  assault  was 
not  simultaneous.  D.  H.  Hill  alone  advanced,  with  his 
own  yell,  t^ut  Armistead  did  not.  Later,  Magruder 
fiercely  contended  to  reach  the  Federal  left,  but  Huger 
failed  to  support  him  vigorously,  and  although  he  shook 
Porter's  line  so  that  that  brave  fighter  called  for  rein- 
forcements, Magruder  was  compelled  to  retire  under  the 
storm  of  canister  and  musketry  that  swept  the  open  slope 
up  which  he  was  leading  his  brave  men.  D.  H.  Hill's 
assault  upon  the  Federal  center  was  bold  and  brave,  and 
caused  Couch's  line  to  stagger;  but  Whiting,  not  hearing 
Hill's  signal,  failed  to  move  to  his  assistance,  while  the 
near-at-hand  Federal  reserves  swarmed  to  the  aid  of 
Couch  and  drove  Hill  back  with  great  slaughter.  Lee 
hurried  forward  reinforcements,  but  to  no  purpose,  for 
night  put  an  end  to  the  battle  before  they  could  join  in 
the  issue,  leaving  him  holding  only  his  first  position  and 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  5,000  killed  and  wounded  of  his 
brave  and  fearless  soldiery.  Some  of  his  division  com- 
manders had  failed  to  comprehend  his  orders,  and  so 
were  late  in  reaching  the  field  of  action;  others  had 
failed  to  advance  at  the  appointed  time,  and  so  the  attack 
was  irregular,  and  therefore  not  forceful.  The  tangled 
forests  and  swamps  through  which  he  had  to  advance, 
greatly  hindered  the  tactical  disposition  of  his  troops,  so 
that  he  only  succeeded  in  bringing  fourteen  brigades  into 
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action,  and  these  but  by  twos  or  threes  at  a  time,  making 
their  repulse  certain  from  the  massed  Federal  infantry 
and  the  tiers  of  batteries  in  front  of  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  results  of  the  day's  combats  and 
the  almost  impregnable  nature  of  his  position,  McClel- 
lan  was  unwilling  to  try  another  issue,  and  as  soon  as 
dark  fell,  he  ordered  Porter  to  lead  a  retreat  toward  Har- 
rison's landing,  on  the  James,  where  he  had  ready  for  his 
army  an  intrenched  camp  covered  by  an  extended  line 
of  gunboats.  His  thought  may  be  imagined  from  two 
lines  in  his  retreat  order  to  Porter:  **In  case  you  should 
find  it  impossible  to  move  your  heavy  artillery,  you  are 
to  spike  the  guns  and  destroy  the  carriages;"  and,** Stim- 
ulate your  men  by  informing  them  that  reinforcements, 
etc.,  have  arrived  at  our  new  base."  The  appearance 
of  the  road  passed  over  in  the  retreat,  looked,  the  next 
morning,  like  one  followed  by  a  routed  army.  Aban- 
doned wagons  were  all  along  the  way,  and  thousands  of 
muskets  were  scattered  along  its  sides.  Hooker,  a  Fed- 
eral corps  commander,  writes:  **It  was  like  the  retreat 
of  a  whipped  army.  We  retreated  like  a  parcel  of  sheep; 
everybody  on  the  road  at  the  same  time,  and  a  few  shots 
from  the  rebels  would  have  stricken  the  whole  command 
in  panic." 

On  the  2d  of  July,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  very  rainy 
day,  Lee  ordered  Longstreet  in  pursuit  on  the  direct  road 
to  Harrison's  landing,  but  that  slow-moving  general  only 
made  two  miles  of  progress,  and  went  into  bivouac  when 
he  reached  the  River  road.  The  army  was  counter- 
marched, on  the  3d,  to  Willis*  church,  to  there  take  the 
road  toward  Charles  City  Court  House  and  leading  to  the 
right  flank  of  McClellan's  new  base  and  position  on  the 
James.  But  the  guides  again  misled,  in  that  country  of 
tangled  roads  involved  in  worse  tangled  forests  and 
swamps,  and  his  advance,  under  Longstreet,  was  again 
retarded,  so  that  he  did  not  appear  in  the  vicinity  of 
Westover,on  the  right  flank  and  front  of  McClellan's  for- 
tified camp,  until  noon  of  July  4th,  to  find  that  the  skill 
of  the  Federal  engineers,  and  the  energy  and  zeal  of  its 
Northern  soldiery,  had  encircled  the  entire  front  of  the 
Federal  camp  with  formidable  breastworks,  well  supplied 
with  artillery,  the  approaches  to  which  were  within  the 
range  of  the  gunboats,  stationed  in  the  James  all  along 
the  rear  of  the  Federal  camp. 
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But  three  short  months  had  passed  since  the  superbly 
organized  and  every  way  equipped  army  of  the  Potomac 
had  begun  its  **on  to  Richmond,"  but  its  every  move- 
ment haid  been  a  failure.  Jackson,  with  a  small  force  in 
hand,  had  with  strategic  power  routed  or  demoralized 
and  then  left  stranded  in  the  Valley  60,000  of  its  best  men, 
during  a  month  and  a  half  of  this  quarter  of  a  year. 
First  Magruder,  and  then  J.  E.  Johnston,  had  delayed 
and  badly  damaged  the  march  of  the  main  body,  under 
the  leadership  of  McClellan  in  person,  on  the  Peninsula, 
keeping  him  back  with  fierce  blows  at  Williamsburg, 
Yorktown  and  Eltham's  landing,  and  by  a  bold  front  at 
Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks,  held  him  hesitating  in  sight 
of  Richmond.  Lee,  taking  immediate  command  after 
the  wounding  of  Johnston,  had  gathered  from  all  direc- 
tions his  scattered  forces,  hurled  them  fiercely  upon  Mc- 
Clellan's  lines  and  intrenchments,  and  after  seven  dajrs 
of  fierce  contention  at  Ellison's  mill,  Gaines'  mill,  Charles 
City  cross-roads  and  Malvern  hill,  had  driven  him  back, 
followed  by  dire  disaster,  and  left  him  stranded  on  the 
banks  of  the  James  with  a  loss  of  16,000  men.  The 
heroic  struggles  had  cost  Lee  20,000  of  his  brave  Confed- 
erates, but  had  relieved  his  capital. 

Calmly  reviewing  these  stirring  events,  Lee  deliber- 
ately and  honestly  wrote:  "Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  Federal  army  should  have  been  destroyed." 
Seeking  reasons  why  that  result  had  not  been  accom- 
plished, he  found  them  in  the  **want  of  correct  and  timely 
information."  This,  attributable  chiefly  to  the  character 
of  the  country,  but  largely  chargeable  to  the  lack  of 
trained  stafiE  organization,  **enabl^  General  McClellan 
to  skillfully  conceal  his  retreat,  and  to  add  much  to  the 
obstructions  with  which  Nature  had  beset  the  way  of  our 
pursuing  columns ;  but  regret  that  more  was  not  accom- 
plished gives  way  to  gratitude  to  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of 
the  universe  for  the  results  achieved. " 

Lee  recalled  these  results  to  his  army  in  a  general 
order  of  July  7th,  in  which  he  said : 

The  immediate  fruits  of  our  success  are  the  relief  of  Richmond 
from  a  state  of  siege;  the  rout  of  the  gp-eat  army  that  so  long  men- 
aced its  safety ;  many  thousand  prisoners,  including  officers  of  high 
rank;  the  capture  or  destruction  of  stores  to  the  vmue  of  millions; 
the  acquisition  of  thousands  of  arms  and  forty  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  service  rendered  to  the  country  in  this  short  but  eventful  period 
can  scarcely  be  estimated,  and  the  general  commanding  cannot  ade- 
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quately  express  his  admiration  of  the  courage,  endurance  and  sol- 
aierly  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  engaged.  These  briUiaDt 
resuUs  have  cost  us  the  loss  of  many  brave  men,  but  while  we 
mourn  the  loss  of  our  gallant  dead,  let  us  not  forget  that  they  died 
nobly  in  defense  of  their  countrv's  freedom,  and  have  linked  their 
memory  with  an  event  that  will  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of  a  grate- 
ful people.  Soldiers,  your  country  will  thank  you  for  the  heroic 
conduct  )rou  have  displayed,  conduct  worthy  of  men  engaged  in  a 
cause  so  just  and  samd,  aiid  deserving  a  nation's  graUtude  and 


The  cheers  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  as  the 
victorious  chieftain  rode  along  their  columns  returning 
to  resting  and  recruiting  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  Rich- 
mond, were  their  reciprocating  general  order.  In  lead- 
ing them  to  conquer  their  foes,  he  had  conquered  their 
lasting  admiration  and  devotion,  and  henceforward, 
whether  in  victory  or  defeat,  their  confidence  in  Lee 
continued  unchanged,  as  it  will  continue  among  their 
descendants  and  their  people  'Ho  the  last  syllable  of 
recorded  time/' 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

STONEWALL  JACKSON'S  CEDAR  RUN  CAMPAIGN. 

n"^HE  conditions  and  the  scene  of  conflict  in  Virginia 
now  changed.  McClellan,  whining  like  a  well- 
whipped  schoolboy,  and  in  so  doing  damaging  his 
military  reputation,  begged  for  reinforcements 
and  for  permission,  when  reinforced,  to  make  another 
attempt  on  Richmond.  But  the  Federal  government, 
alarmed  at  the  result  of  its  gigantic  eflfort  to  capture 
Richmond,  now  feared,  and  justly,  that  Lee's  victorious 
army  might  take  up  the  line  of  march  to  menace  its  own 
capital ;  so,  instead  of  reinforcing  McClellan  and  permit- 
ting him  to  try  again  an  **on  to  Richmond,"  it  ordered 
him  back  to  the  line  of  the  Potomac  and  to  the  front  of 
Washington. 

When  it  was  learned  that  the  ubiquitous  Jackson  was 
really  engaged  in  the  contest  with  McClellan  at  Rich- 
mond, the  army  that  had  been  waiting  for  him  in  the 
valley,  finding  none  to  oppose  it,  ventured  to  cross  the 
Blue  ridge  at  Chester  gap,  and  encamp  in  the  lovely 
coves  of  Piedmont  Virginia,  just  under  and  amid  the 
spurs  of  the  grand  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Sperry- 
ville;  where,  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  with  the  roar  of 
booming  cannon,  the  echoes  of  which  were  heard  as  far 
away  as  Gordonsville,  was  organized  from  the  armies  of 
Fremont,  Banks  and  McDowell,  the  '*army  of  Virginia," 
under  Maj.-Gren.  John  Pope.  Its  three  corps,  of  now 
well-rested  veterans,  were  prepared  for  another  cam- 
paign— to  essay  another  **on  to  Richmond"  from  another 
direction.  The  13,000  men  under  Burnside,  in  North 
Carolina,  were  hastened  to  the  Potomac  end  of  the  Rich- 
mond, Potomac  &  Fredericksburg  railroad  at  Aquia 
creek,  to  guard  the  left  of  the  new  movement;  and  prepa- 
rations were  hastened  to  bring  back  the  great  host  still 
on  the  James  with  McClellan,  and  add  that  to  the  new 
army  of  Virginia. 

Excellent  highways  led  from  the  Rappahannock  region, 
where  Pope  was  encamped,  to  Gordonsville  and  Culpepei; 

9H 
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and  the  march  was  not  a  long  one  to  either  of  these 
places.  A  blow  at  Gordonsville  would  break  Lee's  line 
of  railway  communication  with  his  best  base  of  supplies 
in  the  Great  Valley,  and  it  was  rightly  concluded  that  if 
that  blow  were  struck,  Lee  would  meet  it  with  a  portion 
of  his  army,  and  thus  give  McClellan,  opportimity  to 
escape. 

Full  of  ambition  to  accomplish  what  his  predecessors 
had  failed  to  do,  and  equally  full  of  himself,  and  hoping 
to  infuse  some  of  the  same  spirit  into  the  men  whom 
Jackson  had  so  lately  roughly  handled  and  discomfited, 
Pope  joined  his  army  near  Sperryville,  and  on  the  14th  of 
July  issued  a  very  remarkable  address,  in  which  he  said, 
among  other  things: 

I  have  come  to  join  you  from  the  West,  where  we  have  always 
seen  the  backs  of  our  enemies;  from  an  army  whose  business  it  has 
been  to  seek  the  adversary  and  beat  him  when  f otmd ;  whose  policy 
has  been  attack,  not  defense.  ...  I  desire  you  to  dismiss  from 
your  minds  certain  phrases,  which  I  am  sorry  to  find  in  vogue 
amongst  you,  of  lines  of  retreat  and  bases  of  supplies.  Let  us  dis- 
miss such  ideas.  The  strongest  position  a  soldier  should  desire  to 
occupy  is  one  from  which  he  can  most  easily  advance  toward  the 
enemy.  Let  us  study  the  possible  lines  of  retreat  of  our  opponents, 
and  leave  our  own  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Let  us  look  before 
U8  and  not  behind.  Success  and  glory  are  in  the  advance.  Disaster 
and  shame  lurk  in  the  rear. 

After  this  bombastic  fulmination.  Pope  immediately 
proceeded  to  wage  unsoldierly  war  upon  the  peaceable 
citizens  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  **  disaster"  to 
these  citizens  followed  every  movement  of  his  army. 
Under  pain  of  expulsion  from  their  homes,  he  ordered 
that  every  male  citizen  of  the  region  dominated  by  him 
should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
and  thus  old  men  and  boys,  women  and  children  became 
the  suffering  victims  of  this  braggart,  who  expressed 
himself  so  anxious  to  meet  and  fight  the  Confederate 
soldiers. 

McClellan  was  still  lingering  on  the  banks  of  the 
James,  and  Lee  was  as  yet  uncertain  what  his  discom- 
fited opponent  might  be  ordered  to  do;  but,  watching 
the  whole  military  chess-board  in  Virginia,  he  saw  that  it 
would  not  do  to  let  Pope  enter  the  field  of  contention 
without  having  him  met  by  one  competent  to  manage 
him,  so,  on  the  13th  of  July,  just  as  Pope  was  riding  in 
from  Washington  to  take  command  of  his  army  of  Vir- 
ginia, Lee  ordered  Jackson  to  Gordonsville  with  Robert- 
Vft  20 
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son's  cavalry  brigade  and  the  two  infantry  divisions  of 
Ewell  and  Winder,  only  about  12,000  men,  but  all  hardy 
and  well-tested  veterans;  and  on  the  27th  another  12,000 
under  A.  P.  Hill  were  added  to  Stonewall's  command. 
Pope's  unheard-of  orders  came  to  Lee's  hands  during 
these  preparations.  That  gentle-mannered  man  and 
model  soldier  characterized  such  threatenings  against 
''defenseless citizens"  as  "atrocious,"  and  by  direction  of 
his  government  sent  a  note  to  Halleck,  the  general  com- 
manding the  Federal  forces,  protesting  that  such  orders 
were  in  violation  of  the  recent  cartel  entered  into  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  characterizing  them  as  begin- 
ning **a  savage  war  in  which  no  quarter  is  to  be  given." 
Halleck  did  not  reply  to  the  protest ;  but  it  was  noticed 
that  Pope,  for  some  reason,  changed  his  behavior. 

Lee  still  had  50,000  men  in  front  of  Richmond,  watch- 
ing for  any  opportunity  to  strike  his  enemy  that  might 
oflEer  itself.  A  reconnoissance,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
James,  revealed  the  fact  that  Coggin's  point,  opposite 
McClellan's  camp  across  the  James,  and  projecting 
toward  its  rear,  commanded  that  camp  from  its  bluffs 
and  was  within  range  of  field  artillery.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this,  Lee  sent  D.  H.  Hill,  secretly,  to  this  point 
on  July  31st,  and  he,  under  cover  of  darkness,  startled 
the  Federals  in  their  camp  and  shipping  by  pouring  into 
them  the  fire  of  forty- three  pieces  of  artillery,  doing  consid- 
erable damage  but  suffering  none,  as  he  retired  before  an 
attack  could  be  planned  against  him.  This  stung  Mc- 
Clellan  to  seek  retaliation,  and  on  August  5  th  he  moved 
out  to  Malvern  hill,  in  battle  array.  Lee  promptly 
advanced  to  Charles  City  cross-roads,  ordering  his  left  to 
threaten  McClellan's  rear,  while  with  the  brigades  of 
Cobb  and  Evans,  on  the  right, he  drove  the  Federals  behind 
the  guns  on  the  Malvern  ridge  and  waited  for  the  morn- 
ing, designing  to  try  again  for  the  capture  of  that  for- 
midable position;  but  when  morning  came  there  was 
nothing  there  to  meet  him,  as  McClellan's  courage  failed 
when  he  found  Lee  ready  to  fight  him. 

Jackson's  advance  reached  Gordonsville  on  the  19th  of 
July,  and  he  at  once  marched  his  veterans  to  the  charm- 
ing Piedmont  region  west  of  the  coast  range  (the  * 'little 
mountains  of  Orange,"  as  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee  called 
them),  where  they  luxuriated  amid  the  open  groves  and 
in  the  grassy  fields  of  that  charming  region,  and  recu- 
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perated  from  the  effects  of  the  miasmatic  swamps  of  the 
low  country  in  the  great  wild  blackberry  patches  loaded 
with  ripened  fruit.  Jackson  himself  pitched  his  camp 
far  up  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain  range, 
whence  he  overlooked  the  terrace  occupied  by  Pope,  and 
could  study  from  afar  its  peculiar  topography,  at  the 
same  time  urging  to  tense  activity  in  the  study  of  the 
country  and  in  tiie  preparation  of  campaign  maps  his 
topographical  engineers,  who  had  again  joined  him. 
His  cavalry  held  the  line  of  the  Rapidan  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Robertson,  and  then  along  that  river 
toward  the  Blue  ridge,  communicating  with  the  Confed- 
erate cavalry  beyond,  that  still  guarded  the  upper  Shen- 
andoah valley.  The  Federal  cavalry  picketed  to  these 
rivers  on  their  northern  sides.  Lee  had  no  misgivings 
about  intrusting  the  care  of  Pope  to  Jackson.  Writing 
to  him,  after  sending  Hill  to  his  aid,  he  says:  ** Relying 
upon  your  judgment,  courage  and  discretion,  and  trust- 
ing to  the  continued  blessing  of  an  ever-kind  Providence, 
I  hope  for  victory*' — words  and  sentiments  that  found 
a  responsive  echo  in  the  soul  of  his  twin  brother  in  the 
art  of  war. 

Watching,  through  his  cavalry,  his  scouts  and  his  spies, 
for  a  coveted  opportunity  to  meet  his  arrogant  adversary, 
whom  he  constantly  deceived  by  his  own  marchings  and 
countermarchings  (one  of  them  lo  miles  to  the  rear  of 
Gordonsville  to  cover  the  coming  of  A.  P.  Hill  to  his 
army),  Jackson  soon  found  it  when  Pope  moved  forward 
to  Culpeper  Court  House,  and  sent  a  portion  of  his  com- 
mand on  the  road  leading  to  Orange  Court  House,  but 
leaving  parts  of  it  strung  all  along  the  way,  back  for 
many  miles,  to  Sperryville,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  ridge, 
where  a  whole  division  under  Sigel  still  tarried  in  camp! 
Pope's  strategic  force  on  the  7th  of  August  was  36,500 
men ;  but  his  tactic  force,  within  easy  reach  of  Jackson, 
was  but  a  part  of  this  number,  and  Jackson  knew  it. 
This  partial  force  was  the  8,000  men  under  Banks,  an  old 
Valley  acquaintance  of  Jackson's  army,  in  an  advanced 
camp  across  the  Rapidan.  Ricketts'  division,  of  about 
10,000,  was  nearer  to  Culpeper  Court  House,  but  Sigel 
was  far  away  at  Sperryville. 

Late  in  the  day  of  the  7th  of  Augiist,  Jackson  moved  his 
men,  by  concealed  roads,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Rapidan, 
where  they  slept    on  their  arms   and    were    ready  to 
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march  in  the  early  morning  of  the  8th,  drive  in  the  Fed- 
eral cavalry,  and  occupy  a  favorable  position  where  the 
road  to  Culpeper  crosses  the  low  watershed  between 
the  Rapidan  and  Cedar  run.  The  day  was  intensely 
hot,  the  roads  dusty,  and  both  animals  and  men  suf- 
fered fearfully.  A  misunderstanding  of  orders  by  one 
of  his  division  commanders,  which  led  to  an  interfer- 
ence of  marching  columns,  added  to  the  delay  caused  by 
the  heat  and  the  dust.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  Jack- 
son moved  forward  and  drew  up  his  line  of  battle  in  the 
edge  of  the  forest  that  crowned  the  Cedar  run  water- 
shed, at  right  angles  to  the  road  and  to  the  range  of  low 
hills  known  as  the  Cedar  Run  or  Slaughter's  mountain, 
that,  covered  with  forest,  extended  parallel  to  the  road 
and  at  right  angles  to  his  line  on  his  right.  A  road  ran 
along  the  top  of  this  broken  ridge,  which  Jackson  pro- 
ceeded to  occupy  with  artillery  and  a  portion  of  E well's 
division.  The  basin  of  Cedar  run,  crossed  by  that 
stream  about  a  mile  in  his  front,  lay  spread  out  before 
him,  the  larger  portion  of  it  divided  into  the  fields  of  cul- 
tivated plantations,  but  with  patches  of  forest,  especially 
on  its  western  side,  along  which  ran  the  highway  to  Cul- 
peper, on  the  west  of  which  was  a  low  ridge,  mostly  cov- 
ered by  forest  but  gashed  with  fields  extending  from  the 
road  to  its  crest. 

Jackson,  by  a  glance  over  the  field  of  contest,  discov- 
ered that  he  had  secured  an  advantageous  position  for 
disposing  of  his  troops  for  either  attack  or  defense.  He 
turned  Ewell's  division,  which  was  in  advance,  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Culpeper  road,  and  Ewell  himself, 
leading  his  right,  advanced  it  to  Cedar  mountain,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  guns,  for  which  he  found  good 
positions  on  the  slope  and  crest  of  Slaughter's  mountain. 
Early's  brigade  was  formed  on  the  left,  followed  by 
Hays*  and  Trimble's.  Winder's  division  was  ordered  to 
support  Early,  but  in  echelon,  extending  his  line  to  the 
left  of  the  Culpeper  road.  Several  batteries  followed,  on 
Early's  right,  through  the  open  fields,  while  those  of 
Winder  followed  the  highway.  Early's  skirmishers  soon 
advanced  and  drove  back  the  Federal  cavalry  across 
Cedar  run.  Numerous  Federal  batteries,  from  the  slopes 
beyond  the  run,  opened  on  him  as  he  advanced,  but  these 
were  promptly  answered  by  those  on  Jackson's  left, 
center  and  right,  and  an  active  artill«ry  duel  was  kept  up 
for  nearly  two  hours. 
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At  about  lo  o'clock,  Pope,  from  Culpeper,  six  miles  in 
the  rear,  ordered  Banks  to  the  front  to  make  an  immedi- 
ate attack  on  Jackson.  Ricketts*  division  was  held  some 
four  miles  in  front  of  Culpeper,  where  the  Madison  road 
enters  the  Orange  road,  as  Pope  was  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  Jackson  was  advancing  in  force  over  the  Orange 
road;  Sigel  was  ordered  forward  from  Sperryville,  20 
miles  away  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  ridge,  but  became  no 
factor  in  the  impending  conflict,  because,  after  receiving 
his  orders,  he  sent  back  to  know  which  road  he  should 
take,  although  a  graded  one  led  directly  from  his  camp 
to  Pope's  headquarters  at  Culpeper,  and  so  arrived  too 
late  to  join  in  the  combat.  It  was  about  noon  when  Banks* 
advance  reached  the  vicinity  of  Cedar  run,  the  line  of 
which  was  being  held  by  Bayard  with  his  cavalry  and 
artillery.  Crawford's  brigade  was  formed  on  the  right 
of  the  road,  extending  up  through  the  woods  to  near  the 
crest  of  the  low  ridge  before  mentioned.  In  his  front 
was  a  wheat  field,  also  extending  up  the  slope  of  the 
ridge  and  prolonged  by  another  field,  the  two  cutting  out 
a  narrow  parallelogram  from  the  forest  Across  this 
field,  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  with  its  right  restfng  in 
a  strip  of  woods  south  of  the  road  and  its  left  extend- 
ing a  short  distance  into  the  edge  of  the  forest  to  the 
north  of  it,  Jackson  placed  Taliaferro's  brigade.  Banks 
placed  Augur's  division,  of  three  brigades,  on  the  left  of 
the  road,  thus  extending  his  line  to  the  south  along  the 
slope  toward  Cedar  creek  from  the  eastward.  In 
Augur's  front,  next  to  the  Culpeper  road,  was  a  large 
field  of  standing  Indian  com ;  to  the  south  of  that,  pasture 
fields  reached  to  the  foot  of  Slaughter  mountain.  The 
topography  of  the  ground  occupied  by  Banks  was  well 
suited  for  defense.  That  commander,  smarting  under 
the  criticisms  that  Jackson's  Valley  campaign  had  brought 
upon  him,  and  having  in  hand  Pope's  peremptory  order 
to  attack,  was  in  a  fighting  mood,  and  doubtless  thought 
that  he  now  had  an  opportunity  for  settling  with  Jackson 
and  regaining  his  lost  reputation. 

About  5  p.  m.  of  the  long  August  day,  when  the  sun 
in  that  locality  does  not  set  before  half  past  seven,  and 
being  in  battle  array.  Banks  ordered  an  advance,  by  one 
brigade  on  the  north  and  two  on  the  south  of  the  road, 
which  moved  promptly  and  bravely  forward.  Gordon's 
brigade,    one  of  the  best  in  the  (fivision,   remained  in 
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reserve  on  the  right,  while  Green's  remained  guarding 
the  left.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen,  from  the  Federal  line, 
that  there  was  a  wide  gap  in  the  open  field  between 
Early's  right  and  the  left  of  Ewell's  other  brigades.  The 
Federals  attempted  to  break  Jackson's  line  through  this 
opening;  but  Eariy,  always  quickly  comprehending  the 
wants  of  his  position,  had  already  asked  for  reinforce- 
ments to  fill  this  space,  and  Jackson  promptly  furnished 
Thomas'  brigade  of  A.  P.  HiU's  division,  and  so  made 
his  line  an  unbroken  front. 

The  Federal  advance  on  the  north  of  the  road,  that  of 
Crawford's  brigade,  was  more  successful.  Taliaferro's 
brigade  held  the  road  and  the  strip  of  woods  to  the  south 
of  it  on  Early's  left,  but  with  several  batteries  between, 
and  extended  a  short  distance  north  of  the  road  along 
the  edge  of  the  forest  and  that  of  the  wheat  field.  His 
line  was  prolonged  to  the  left,  in  the  woods,  by  Camp- 
bell's brigade.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  brave  and 
prudent  Winder  was  not  at  this  point  to  look  after  these 
brigades  of  his  division.  He  had  been  mortally  wounded 
by  the  fragment  of  a  shell,  just  as  the  action  commenced 
some  hours  before.  Crawford,  with  his  own  and  part  of 
Gordon's  brigade  on  the  Federal  right,  soon  emerged  from 
the  forest,  and  in  gallant  style  swept  across  the  wheat 
field,  diagonally  turning  on  his  left,  and  struck  first 
Campbell's  brigade  and  then  Taliaferro's,  and  drove  them 
back  in  great  confusion,  thus  threatening  for  the  time  to 
eflEectually  turn  Jackson's  left  and  gain  possession  of  his 
rear.  The  Confederate  officers  of  the  two  brigades  that 
had  been  fianked,  aided  by  Jackson  in  person  and  all  his 
staff,  made  heroic  efforts  to  rally  their  men.  Every 
regimental  commander  was  either  killed  or  wounded, 
and  they  met  with  but  small  success  in  their  efforts,  and 
the  winning  tide  of  Federal  soldiery  swept  eastward 
across  the  road  and  struck  Early's  left,  breaking  or  driv- 
ing back  the  half  of  his  brigade.  The  Thirteenth  Vir- 
ginia, under  Col.  James  A.  Walker,  though  forced  back 
on  Early's  left,  made  a  determined  resistance,  holding 
on  to  its  organization,  and  became  a  check  on  the  Fed- 
eral attack.  Early's  right,  parts  of  the  Twelfth  Georgia 
and  the  Fifty-second  and  Fifty-eighth  Virginia  (parts  of 
Gen.  Edward  Johnson's  old  command  on  Alleghany 
mountain  and  at  McDowell),  held  their  ground  and  beat 
back  the  oncoming  tide.     As  soon  as  this  Federal  attack 
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developed,  Jackson  ordered  Winder's  brigade,  the  old 
Stonewall,  through  the  woods  on  his  left,  overlapping 
the  right  flank  of  the  Federal  movement  The  Thirty- 
third  and  Twenty-seventh  Virginia  regiments  promptly 
engaged  with  the  enemy  that  had  scattered  Taliaferro's 
men ;  the  Twenty-seventh  had  to  give  way,  but  at  this 
opportune  moment  Branch's  brigade,  of  A.  P.  Hill's 
division,  which  Jackson  had,  by  orders,  been  urging  for- 
ward during  the  day,  came  up  in  gallant  style  and  moved 
in  on  the  right  of  the  Stonewall  brigade,  extending  its 
line  to  the  road,  and  boldly  pushing  forward  struck  the 
flank  of  the  victorious  Federal  column  and  hurled  it  in 
confusion  to  the  rear.  The  left  of  the  Stonewall  brigade,  at 
the  same  time,  wheeled  into  action,  and  Crawford's  men, 
yielding  to  the  force  of  superior  numbers,  fled,  under  a 
destructive  fire,  across  the  wheat  field  to  find  refuge  in 
the  forest,  whence  he  had  advanced,  and  behind  his 
reserves,  which  he,  too  late,  had  ordered  into  action. 
The  brave  Gordon  promptly  moved  forward  to  save  the 
day  and  attempted  to  check  the  Confederates;  but  Jack- 
son, at  that  time,  had  extended  his  left  with  the  brigades 
of  Archer  and  Pender  of  Hill's  division,  and  thrown  his 
extreme  left  forward  around  the  upper  end  of  the  wheat 
field,  so  that  when  Gordon  advanced  he  found  himself 
within  a  blaze  of  musketry,  both  in  front  and  flank,  and 
was  forced  in  disorder  from  the  field,  after  losing  fully 
one-third  of  his  men.  A  small  battalion  of  Federal  cav- 
alry then  charged  down  the  Culpeper  road  to  aid  in  saving 
a  battery,  but  these  were  quickly  repulsed.  Of  Jackson's 
routed  men,  some  rallied  on  Walker's  Thirteenth  Virginia 
and  others  joined  the  fresh  brigades  moving  in  on  the 
left,  and  took  part  in  securing  the  victory. 

The  brigades  of  Geary  and  Prince,  which  extended 
Auger's  line  south  of  the  road,  were  also  swept  away  by 
the  Confederate  counterstroke,  Early  having  joined  in 
the  forward  movement  along  with  Thomas,  and  borne  an 
active  part  in  turning  the  tide  of  victory.  Ewell,  on 
Jackson's  right,  watched  the  fierce  contention  from 
Slaughter's  ridge,  impatient  to  join  in  the  fray;  but  the 
Confederate  batteries,  which,  with  their  usual  daring, 
were  being  pressed  forward,  not  only  to  answer  those  of 
the  enemy  but  to  fire  at  short  range  into  their  lines  of 
battle,  so  swept  the  field  that  he  could  not  enter  it  with- 
out passing  through  their  fire.     When  the  direction  of 
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this  fire  changed,  later  in  the  day,  Ewell's  two  brigades 
advanced  and  joined  in  the  thickening  combat.  His 
artillery,  from  a  bench  in  Slaughter's  field  at  the  north- 
eastern end  of  the  mountain  ridge,  opened  with  an  enfi- 
lade on  the  Federal  left  and  made  that  portion  of  its  line 
untenable.  Thus  vigorously  and  unflinchingly  pressed 
in  front  and  flanks,  by  a  superior  tactic  force,  resistance, 
though  determined  and  brave,  was  no  longer  possible, 
and  the  entire  Federal  corps  retreated  in  disorder  nearly 
two  miles  to  the  rear,  to  find  refuge  behind  the  division 
of  Ricketts,  which  had  been  in  the  meantime  thrown  for- 
ward for  this  purpose  and  to  check  Jackson's  pursuit. 
The  latter  pressed  forward,  from  his  right.  Field's  fresh 
brigade  of  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  with  Pegram's  bat- 
tery, which  opened  on  the  retreating  Federals,  adding  to 
their  confusion;  but  several  batteries,  which  Ricketts 
had  placed  on  his  left,  in  commanding  positions,  soon 
forced  this  movement,  which  was  made  after  nightfall, 
to  retire.  Both  armies  then  rested  in  bivouac  on  and  near 
the  battlefield,  exhausted  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  mid- 
summer day  and  the  hard  struggles  they  had  undergone. 

Jackson's  losses  in  this  battle  were  1,314;  611  of  these 
were  in  the  brigades  of  Jones  land  Taliaferro,  upon  which 
Crawford's  blov;  had  fallen  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle. 
Early  lost  163,  and  the  brigades  of  Winder,  Branch, 
Archer  and  Pender,  whose  timely  arrivals  saved  the  day, 
lost  but  273.  The  Confederates  captured  400  prisoners, 
a  i2-poundor  gun  and  three  colors,  and  gathered  from 
the  •  battlefield  5,300  small-arms,  all  of  which,  after 
deducting  about  1,000  left  by  Jackson's  killed,  wounded 
and  disorganized  men,  were  lost  by  Banks'  division. 
The  Federal  loss  was  2,393,  of  which  1,661  were  killed 
and  wounded,  and  732  missing.  Crawford's  brigade  lost 
867,  and  Gordon's  466.  Generals  Augur  and  Geary  were 
wounded  and  General  Prince  captured. 

Jackson  telegraphed  to  Lee:  **On  the  evening  of  the 
9th  instant  God  blessed  our  arms  with  another  victory." 
Lee  promptly  responded:  **I  congratulate  you  most 
heartily  on  the  victory  which  God  has  granted  you  over 
our  enemies  at  Cedar  run.  The  country  owes  you  and 
your  brave  officers  and  soldiers  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. " 

The  loth  of  August  was  another  scorching  summer 
day.  Jackson  held  his  position  in  the  rear  of  his  battle- 
field with  his  skirmishers  on  the  other  side  of  Cedar  run. 
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Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  put  in  an  appearance  during  the 
day,  having  been  sent  forward  by  Lee,  with  the  larger 
portion  of  his  cavalry,  to  cover  the  right  of  Lee's  general 
movement  to  the  vicinity  of  Gordonsville.  Stuart  recon- 
noitered  the  Federal  left,  moving  his  cavalry  along  the 
eastern  side  of  Cedar  mountain  and  advancing  his  scouts 
well  toward  Culpeper.  Through  these,  Jackson  learned 
that  Pope  already  had  in  hand  22,000  fresh  troops,  under 
Sigel  and  Ricketts,  2,000  cavalry  under  Bayard,  and  about 
5,000  that  remained  with  Banks;  a  tactic  force  of  about 
30,000  in  front  of  Jackson's  24,000,  from  which  the  cas- 
ualties of  the  9th  had  taken  1,000.  When  informed  of 
Jackson's  advance,  on  the  8th,  Pope  ordered  King's 
division  of  10,000  men  up  from  Fredericksburg.  These 
joined  him  on  the  nth,  so  that  he  then  had  40,000  men 
at  command.  Reno  was  following  King  with  8,000  of 
Bumside's  corps,  and  he  reported  to  Pope  on  the  14th. 

Through  the  tireless  Stuart,  who  was  as  ubiquitous  as 
Jackson  himself,  he  was  kept  well  posted  in  reference  to 
these  movements  of  the  various  parts  of  Pope's  army  of 
Virginia.  Thus  informed,  he  reluctantly  gave  up  his 
idea  of  further  attacking  Pope,  but  remained  on  the  bat- 
tlefield during  the  loth  and  nth,  caring  for  his  wounded, 
burying  his  dead,  and  gathering  the  spoils  of  the  battle- 
field. On  the  nth  he  granted  Pope  a  truce,  until  2  p.  m., 
for  removing  his  dead,  that  were  not  already  buried, 
and  then,  on  request,  extended  the  truce  until  5.  Dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  nth  he  recrossed  the  Rapidan, 
and  the  next  day  reoccupied  his  old  camps  along  **the 
little  mountains  of  Orange, "  covering  Gordonsville,  hav- 
ing stolen  a  march  on  Pope,  who  had  arranged  to  attack 
him  at  Cedar  run,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  with 
double  his  numbers.  This  bold  movement  of  Jackson, 
although  it  did  not  accomplish  all  he  desired  and  had 
good  reason  to  expect,  in  consequence  of  the  condition  of 
the  weather  and  of  the  failure  of  his  division  commanders 
to  promptly  and  intelligently  respond  to  his  orders,  was 
by  no  means  a  barren  victory.  Pope's  cavalry  had  made 
repeated  eflEorts  to  reach  and  break  the  Virginia  Central 
railroad,  and  his  main  body  was  dangerously  near  to  that 
important  line  of  communication  between  Jackson  and 
Lee,  and  of  supply  for  both  armies.  The  Federal  com- 
mander was  only  awaiting  the  reopening  of  the  railway 
from  Washington  to  the  Rapidan  to  move  forward    in 
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force  and  fall  upon  Jackson,  and  by  so  doing  draw 
Lee's  attention  from  McClellan  that  the  latter's  army 
might  be  brought  around  to  Pope's.  The  battle  of  Cedar 
Run  taught  Pope  his  first  lesson  and  gave  him  thencefor- 
ward a  wholesome  fear  of  his  military  schoolmaster, 
which  made  him  desist  from  further  attempts  on  the  rail- 
way, and  remain  idle  in  his  Culpeper  camps  while  McClel- 
lan's  army  was  being  transported  to  Washington,  thence 
to  reinforce  Pope,  and  while  Lee  was  moving  the  whole 
army  of  Northern  Virginia  from  Richmond  to  Orange, 
preparatory  to  sending  Pope's  army  to  meet  McClellan's 
at  Washington,  and  transferring  the  field  of  operations 
to  and  across  the  Potomac,  while  the  farmers  and  plant- 
ers of  Virginia,  in  Piedmont  and  in  the  Valley,  garnered 
the  magnificent  harvest  which  a  botmtiful  Providence 
had  vouchsafed  to  them* 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LEE'S  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  POPE  IN  NORTHERN  VIR- 
GINIA. 

THE  battle  of  Cedar  Run,  as  General  Lee  says  in  his 
report,  ** effectually  checked  the  progress  of  the 
enemy  for  the  time ;"  but  the  pressure  from  Wash- 
ington was  so  great  that  Pope  had  to  respond 
with  an  advance,  which  he  made,  on  August  14th,  when 
Reno's  arrival  increased  his  force  to  50,000.  He  disposed 
his  army  from  the  crossing  of  Robertson  river  by  the 
Orange  road,  to  the  crossing  of  the  Rapidan  at  the  his- 
toric Raccoon  ford,  across  which  Wayne  led  his  Pennsyl- 
vania brigade  to  reinforce  Lafayette  in  1781.  Lee,  in 
expectation  of  this,  had,  on  the  13th  of  August,  ordered 
Longstreet,  with  his  division  and  two  brigades  under 
Hood,,  to  move  to  Gordonsville,  and  R.  H.  Anderson  to 
follow  him,  anticipating  by  a  day  McClellan's  move- 
ment from  Harrison's  landing  toward  Fort  Monroe. 
At  the  same  time  Stuart  was  ordered  to  move  the  main 
body  of  his  cavalry  toward  Orange  Court  House,  cover- 
ing the  right  of  Longstreet*s  movement  and  placing  his 
cavalry  upon  the  right  of  Lee's  army  when  concentrated 
in  Orange. 

Longstreet's  troops  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Gor- 
donsville on  the  1 6th,  and  the  same  day  Jackson,  in 
advance,  moving  secretly,  put  his  command  behind  the 
outlying  Clark's  mountain  range,  east  of  Orange  Court 
House,  covering  Raccoon  and  Somerville  fords  of  the 
Rapidan. 

Lee,  in  person,  followed  and  joined  his  army  in  Orange 
near  the  middle  of  August,  and  on  the  ipth  gave  orders 
for  an  advance,  having  determined  to  strike  Pope  and 
defeat  him  before  the  great  force  under  McClellan  could 
join  him.  Longstreet  advised  a  movement  to  the  left, 
so  that  Lee's  army,  with  the  Blue  ridge  behind  it,  might 
fall  upon  Pope's  right;  but  Lee  and  Jackson  thought  it 
better  to  turn  Pope's  left  and  put  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia  between  him  and  Washington,  cutting  his  line 
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of  supplies  and  retreat  Lee's  order  of  the  19th  directed 
Longstreet  to  cross  the  Rapidan  at  Raccoon  ford  with 
the  right  wing  of  the  army,  and  move  toward  Culpeper 
Court  House,  while  Jackson,  with  the  left  wing,  was  to 
cross  at  Somerville  ford  and  move  in  the  same  direction, 
keeping  on  Longstreet's  left.  Anderson's  division  and 
S.  D.  Lee's  battalion  of  artillery  were  to  follow  Jackson, 
while  Stuart,  crossing  at  Morton's  ford,  was  to  reach 
the  Rappahannock,  by  way  of  Stevensburg,  destroy  the 
railroad  bridge,  cut  Pope's  communications,  and  operate 
on  Longstreet's  right  The  men  were  to  carry  three 
days*  rations  in  their  haversacks,  and  the  movement  was 
to  begin  at  dawn  of  the  20th.  Jackson  desired  to  attack 
earlier;  but  Longstreet  was  not  prepared.  The  con- 
centrated army  was  ready  to  move  on  the  19th,  but 
Fitz  Lee's  brigade  of  Stuart's  cavalry,  the  leading  one  in 
the  march  from  Richmond,  had  gone  too  far  to  the  right, 
in  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg,  and  was  a  day  late  in 
joining  the  army,  thus  causing  another  delay. 

Pope,  on  the  19th,  ordered  a  cavalry  reconnoissance 
across  tiie  Rapidan,  which  captured  one  of  Stuart's  staff 
with  Lee's  order  of  march  on  his  person.  This  was 
quickly  furnished  to  Pope,  who  hastened  to  evacuate 
Culpeper  and  put  the  Rappahannock  between  himself 
and  the  now  famous  Confederate  general-in-chief;  and 
Lee  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  from  the  summit  of 
Clark's  mountain,  the  southeastern  of  **the  little  mount- 
ains of  Orange,"  Pope's  army  in  full  retreat,  across  the 
plains  of  Culpeper,  on  the  very  day  that  he  would  have 
fallen  upon  it  had  his  strategic  orders  been  promptly 
and  energetically  obeyed  by  his  first  lieutenant 

Lee's  50,000  men  followed  his  marching  orders  at  dawn 
of  the  20th ;  but  not  against  Culpeper  Court  House,  for 
Pope  had  evacuated  that  the  day  before.  Longstreet, 
preceded  by  Fitz  Lee's  cavalry,  marched  to  Kelly's  ford 
of  the  Rappahannock,  while  Jackson  marched  by  way  of 
Stevensburg  and  Brandy  station  toward  Rappahannock 
bridge,  bivouacking  for  the  night  near  Stevensburg. 
Stuart,  with  Robertson's  cavalry  brigade,  had  a  spirited 
contest  that  day  with  Bayard's  cavalry,  near  Brandy  sta- 
tion. Forced  from  that  point.  Bayard  took  position 
between  Brandy  and  Rappahannock  bridge,  still  guard- 
ing the  Federal  rear,  from  which  Stuart  again  routed 
him  and  drove  him  across  the   Rappahannock,    under 
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cover  of  Pope's  batteries  on  the  high  northern  bank. 
The  Confederates  captured  64  prisoners  and  lost  16,  killed 
and  wounded. 

The  morning  of  the  21st  found  Lee's  50,000  veterans 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  with  Jackson 
on  the  left,  extending  from  the  railroad  bridge  to  Beverly 
ford,  across  which  Robertson's  Fifth  Virginia  cavalry 
had  made  a  dash,  scattering  the  Federal  infantry  near 
by,  disabling  a  battery,  and  spending  most  of  the  day  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  by  the  aid  of  Jackson's  batter- 
ies on  the  south  side.  On  the  approach  of  a  large  Fed- 
eral force,  Rosser,  by  order  of  Stuart,  recrossed.  Long- 
street  extended  Lee's  line  from  Rappahannock  bridge  to 
Kelly's  ford.  Pope's  55,000  men  held  the  commanding 
ground  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  a 
lively  artillery  duel  was  kept  up  during  the  day  between 
the  confronting  armies,  but  with  little  or  no  damage  to 
either. 

The  undulating  Midland  plain,  on  which  these  con- 
tending armies  had  now  met,  was  far  better  fighting 
ground  than  was  the  swampy  and  densely  forested  Tide- 
water country,  which  was  so  recently  the  field  of  conten- 
tion. The  larger  portion  of  this  vicinity  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock was  deared  and  had  been  under  cultivation,  in 
large  plantations,  until  the  opening  of  the  war.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  a  more  difficult  region  for  strategic 
movements  to  be  covered  from  observation.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Pope's  concentrated  army  could  not  easily  be 
reached  by  a  front  attack,  while  his  left  was  difficult  of 
approach,  and  receiving  the  reinforcements  steadily  com- 
ing to  him  from  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg.  Lee's 
military  genius,  and  his  conferences  with  Jackson,  con- 
vinced him  that  the  proper  movement  was  one  that  should 
turn  Pope's  right  and  place  the  Confederates  in  his  rear, 
cutting  him  oflE  from  the  old  time  highway  that  led 
through  the  Piedmont  country,  by  Warrenton,  toward 
Washington.  Moreover,  ''the  strength  of  the  hills"  lay 
in  that  direction ;  for  within  sight,  looking  to  the  north- 
ward and  westward,  were  the  outlying  ridges  of  the  coast 
range,  the  Rappahannock  and  Bull  Run  mountains, 
behind  which  concealed  movements  could  be  made  in 
the  desired  direction. 

The  first  step  in  this  strategic  movement  was  to  get 
the  mobile  left  wing  of  his  army,  under  the  energetic 
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and  always-ready  Jackson,  behind  these  covering  low 
mountain  ranges,  the  southwestward  extensions  of  the 
Bull  Run  mountains,  without  the  knowledge  of  Pope.  To 
accomplish  this,  Lee  adopted  a  series  of  novel  advances. 
While  Jackson  and  Stuart  were  engaging  the  attention 
of  Pope  along  the  Rappahannock,  north  of  the  railroad, 
he  moved  Longstreet  from  his  right,  by  concealed  roads, 
and  placed  him  in  Jackson's  rear,  leaving  the  latter  free 
to  fall  back  after  dark,  giving  place  to  Longstreet,  and 
march  to  a  position  farther  up  the  river,  but  still  holding 
on  to  Longstreet's  left.  This  first  exchange  of  positions 
was  made  during  the  night  of  the  21st,  or  rather  the  early 
morning  of  the  2  2d,  and  that  day,  preceded  by  cavalry, 
Jackson  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Warrenton  Springs, 
where  the  great  highway,  from  Culpeper  Court  House 
toward  Washington,  crosses  the  Rappahannock  and  goes 
on  through  Warrenton  to  Centreville.  During  that  day 
Longstreet,  by  a  vigorous  contention  with  skirmishers 
and  artillery,  engag^  Pope's  attention  in  his  first  posi- 
tion north  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  caused  him  to  add 
to  his  force  at  Beverly  ford,  apprehending  that  Long- 
street  was  about  to  force  a  passage  there  and  attack  his 
center.  Detachments  of  Federal  cavalry  and  infantry 
made  dashes  on  Jackson's  line  of  march  from  a  detached 
column  that  Pope  was  moving  up  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  to  keep  pace  with  whatever  movement  Lee  might 
be  making  to  his  left.  Especially  was  a  bold  dash  made 
at  Freeman's  ford,  about  noon,  as  Jackson's  rear  was 
passing  that  point.  His  rear  guard,  imder  Trimble, 
deployed  and  awaited  the  Federal  attack.  Hood,  with 
two  of  Longstreet's  brigades,  came  up  about  four  in  the 
afternoon,  when  Trimble,  aided  by  these,  vigorously 
attacked  the  Federal  brigade  which  had  crossed  the  river, 
and  drove  it  back  with  slaughter  and  in  confusion.  A 
third  crossing,  in  pursuit  of  information,  was  made  at 
Fant's  ford,  by  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery,  but  these 
soon  retired,  having  learned  but  little. 

When  Jackson  reached  the  river,  opposite  the  Warren- 
ton Springs,  and  found  the  ford  guarded,  he  at  once  began 
moving  his  troops  to  the  other  side,  sending  over  the 
Thirteenth  Georgia  and  two  batteries,  while  Early 
crossed,  on  an  old  mill  dam,  about  a  mile  further  down 
the  river.  It  began  raining  while  these  troops  were 
crossing,  and  an  afternoon  of  showers  was  followed  by  a 
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night  of  heavy  downpour  and  darkness,  preventing  the 
crossing  of  more  troops.  By  morning  the  river  was 
swollen  past  fording,  and  Jackson's  advance,  under  Early, 
was  isolated  on  the  further  shore.  Pope's  main  body  had 
continued  to  hold  its  position,  near  the  railway,  on  the 
2  2d,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  remove  further  from  his 
expected  reinforcements  from  Fredericksburg.  Appre- 
hensive of  an  attack  from  Longstreet,  he  did  not  care  to 
move  farther  to  his  right  to  intercept  Jackson's  move- 
ment, concerning  which  he  as  yet  had  no  reliable  infor- 
mation.    Longstreet  still  held  him  at  bay. 

On  this  same  2  2d,  Lee  initiated  one  of  the  boldest  of  his 
deceiving  strategic  movements.  During  the  forenoon 
he  dispatched  Stuart,  with  the  main  body  of  his  cavalry, 
by  concealed  roads  behind  his  army,  to  Waterloo  bridge, 
four  miles  above  Warrenton  Springs,  held  by  Jackson, 
and  where  the  graded  highway  from  Warrenton  to  Little 
Washington  crosses  the  Rappahannock.  There  Stuart, 
with  1,500  men  and  two  guns,  crossed  the  river  and  began 
a  rapid  march  for  Pope's  rear,  to  break  the  railway  lead- 
ing to  Washington  and  gather  information,  just  as  he 
had  recently  done  in  his  grand  ride  around  McClellan  at 
Richmond.  With  a  good  road  to  march  on,  he  reached 
Warrenton  unopposed,  in  the  afternoon.  After  halting 
there  for  a  short  rest,  he  continued  eastward,  by  Auburn 
Mills,  to  Catlett's  station,  on  the  Orange  &  Alexandria 
railroad,  intending  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  Cedar 
creek  near  that  place.  The  downpour  that  had  swelled 
the  Rappahannock,  caught  Stuart  on  the  march,  and  he 
reached  his  objective  in  the  midst  of  rain  and  darkness; 
but  an  intercepted  and  captured  negro  led  him  to  a  camp 
where  were  the  headquarters  wagons  of  General  Pope. 
These  Stuart  quickly  captured  with  one  of  the  Federal 
commander's  staff  and  his  personal  baggage  and  official 
papers.  His  efforts  to  destroy  the  wagon  trains  and  the 
railroad  bridge  were  but  partially  successful,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tain  and  the  darkness.  He  began  his  return 
march  before  daylight  of  the  23d,  bringing  off  300  pris- 
oners, and  recrossed  the  Rappahannock  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  without  molestation,  after  having  taught 
Pope  a  second  lesson  on  the  subject  of  rear  guards,  and 
infused  an  element  of  fear  into  the  Federal  army  as  to 
the  safety  of  its  lines  of  retreat ;  also  bringing  off  the 
captured   correspondence  between    Pope   and   Halleck, 
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which  informed  Lee  fully  concerning  the  strength  and 
the  plans  of  his  antagonist. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  before  Stuart  cut  the  rail- 
way and  the  telegraph  at  Catlett's  station,  Pope  had  tel- 
egraphed to  Halleck:  **  Under  present  circumstances  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  prevent  his  (Lee's)  crossing  at  Sul- 
phur Springs,  but  will  mass  my  whole  force  on  his  flank 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fayetteville, "  a  cross-roads  ham- 
let five  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Sulphur  Springs,  and 
about  the  same  distance  northeast  from  the  right  of  his 
position  on  the  Rappahannock.  An  hour  and  a  half  later 
he  telegraphed:  **I  cannot  move  against  Sulphur  Springs 
just  now  without  exposing  my  rear  to  the  heavy  force  in 
front  of  me/'  still  looking  with  alarm  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock at  Longstreet.  Three  hours  later,  after  report- 
ing Jackson's  crossing,  he  again  telegraphed:  **I  must 
.  .  .  either  fall  back  and  meet  Heintzelman  behind  Cedar 
run,  or  cross  the  Rappahannock  with  my  whole  force 
and  assail  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear.  I  must  do  one  or 
the  other  at  daylight;  which  shall  it  be?"  Halleck 
approved  the  suggested  bold  attack  on  Lee's  rear,  and 
directed  the  troops  approaching  from  Fredericksburg  to 
march  to  Stevensburg  and  Brandy  station,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  proposing  to  unite  these  with  Pope  the 
next  day  to  attack  Lee's  rear.  Gen.  George  H.  Gordon, 
who  has  written  so  well  concerning  the  army  of  Virginia, 
in  which  he  served,  and  who  fought  so  bravely  at  Win- 
chester and  Cedar  run,  says  of  Pope:  **He  awoke  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  with  no  very  clear  notions  of  what  he 
intended  to  do." 

The  heavy  rain  of  the  night  of  the  22d  interrupted 
Jackson's  movement  and  compelled  Lee  to  abandon,  for 
the  time  being,  his  intended  flank  movement;  Jackson, 
by  the  most  persistent  efforts,  repaired  the  bridge  at  the 
springs  in  order  to  extricate  Early  from  the  perilous 
position  which  he  was  so  boldly  holding  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  Pope,  knowing  that 
river  to  be  impassable,  gave  up,  no  doubt  gladly,  his 
scheme  of  crossing  to  attack  Lee's  rear,  and  determined 
to  concentrate  against  the  Confederates  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  as  he  had  at  first  proposed.  In  the  early 
morning  of  the  23d  he  turned  Sigel  toward  Sulphur 
Springs,  by  way  of  Fayetteville,  followed  by  Banks  and 
Reno.     McDowell,  from  his  left,   was  ordered  to  burn 
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the  railroad  bridge,  which  up  to  this  time,  by  the  aid  of 
guards  and  artillery,  he  had  kept  intact,  and  move 
toward  Warrenton.  These  movements  would  bring  him 
into  line  of  battle  facing  any  movement  of  Lee  from 
Sulphur  Springs  toward  Warrenton.  Longstreet's  bat- 
teries gave  parting  salutes  to  these  backward  movements. 
Reynolds'  division  of  6,000  men,  from  Aquia  creek, 
reported  during  the  forenoon  of  the  23d,  and  followed 
after  McDowell. 

The  courage  and  ready  wit  of  a  Confederate  soldier  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  story  that  Allan  tells  in  his 
"Army  of  Northern  Virginia:"  **Maj.  A.  L.  Pitzer,  of 
Early's  staff,  in  attempting  to  find  the  Thirteenth  Geor- 
gia regiment,  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  scouting  party  of 
the  Sixth  Federal  cavalry.  Overmatched  in  force,  the 
major  had  recourse  to  his  wits.  He  persuaded  his  cap- 
tors that  they  were  within  the  Confederate  picket  lines, 
and  would  be  fired  on  whichever  way  they  attempted  to 
escape.  He  offered  to  lead  them  safely  in  if  they  would 
submit  to  his  guidance.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
unarmed  major  led  in  and  delivered  the  armed  squad  to 
General  Early. 

Early  put  on  a  bold  front  while  awaiting  the  recon- 
struction of  the  bridge  in  his  rear,  aided  by  the  swollen 
condition  of  Great  run  in  his  front.  He  destroyed  the 
bridge  over  that  stream,  and  held  the  road  against  Sigel's 
advance  of  25,000  men,  which  Pope  had  ordered  to  make 
attack  and  beat  the  Confederates  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  Sigel  conceived  the  idea  that  Lee's  whole  army 
was  in  front  of  him,  and  therefore  only  skirmishing  and 
artillery  firing  took  place  during  the  afternoon  and  until 
dark,  Sigel,  in  the  meantime,  going  into  camp  and  advis- 
ing Pope  to  withdraw  his  corps  to  a  better  position. 
Robertson,  with  his  cavalry  and  some  guns  returning 
from  Stuart's  expedition  in  Pope's  rear,  joined  Early 
during  the  day.  As  soon  as  the  bridge  was  made  pass- 
able, at  about  nightfall,  Lawton's  brigade  was  crossed 
over  to  Early's  support.  Ewell  himself  went  over,  for  a 
consultation  with  Early  during  the  night,  when  it  was 
decided,  in  view  of  the  large  force  before  him,  that  it  was 
not  expedient  to  bring  on  a  battle  at  that  place ;  so  orders 
were  given  at  3  o'clock  next  morning  for  Early  to  with- 
draw, which  he  did  soon  after  daylight,  and  removed  his 
men  to  Jackson's  rear,  where  they  broke  their  fast  of  two 
nights  and  the  intervening  day. 
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About  lo  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  Pope  himself, 
accompanied  by  the  corps  of  McDowell  and  the  division 
of  Reynolds,  reached  Warrenton.  At  that  time  more 
than  50,000  men  of  the  army  of  Virginia  were  concen- 
trated along  the  turnpike  road  between  Jackson  at  Sul- 
phur Springs  and  Warrenton.  On  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  Pope  girded  himself  to  destroy  the  army  of  Lee, 
which  he  supposed  was  still  north  of  the  Rappahannock, 
as  Sigel  had  reported.  Buford's  cavalry  was  sent  to 
Waterloo,  whence  a  good  country  road  led  to  Warrenton, 
to  reconnoiter  and  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Rappa- 
hannock at  that  point,  and  get  in  Lee's  supposed  rear. 
Sigel,  Banks  and  Reno  were  to  move  toward  the 
same  point,  from  opposite  Sulphur  Springs,  while  Mc- 
Dowell was  placed  along  the  roads  leading  to  Sulphur 
Springs  and  to  Waterloo  to  support  the  movement.  As 
Sigel  approached  the  river,  A.  P.  Hill,  who  now,  in  the 
succession  of  exchanging  moves,  held  its  Confederate 
side,  opened  his  batteries  and  an  engagement  of  artillery 
was  brought  on.  Sigel  continued,  cautiously,  his  march 
up  the  river,  annoyed  by  Hill's  batteries,  and  it  was  well 
into  the  afternoon  before  Buford  learned  that  there  were 
no  Confederates  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock. 
It  was  nearly  4  p.  m.  when  Pope  telegraphed  Halleck 
that  **  Sigel  is  pursuing  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of 
Waterloo  bridge.  .  .  .  No  force  of  the  enemy  has  as  yet 
been  able  to  cross  except  that  now  enclosed  by  our  forces 
between  Sulphur  Springs  and  Waterloo  bridge,  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  captured  unless  they  find  some 
means  of  escaping. " 

Sigel  occupied  most  of  the  24th  in  his  cautious  march 
of  six  miles  from  Sulphur  Springs  to  Waterloo,  where  he 
arrived  late  in  the  afternoon  and  found  the  Confederates 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  but  holding  and  defending 
the  bridge.  The  continuing  thunder  of  Lee's  guns,  from 
point  to  point  of  vantage  between  Sulphur  Springs  and 
Waterloo,  had  thoroughly  engaged  Sigel's  attention  dur- 
ing the  entire  day,  as  Lee  intended  they  should,  to  divert 
attention  from  the  new  flank  movement  which  he  had 
already  begun.  Pope  was  equally  ignorant,  for,  in  the 
afternoon,  after  learning  that  there  were  no  Confederates 
north  of  the  Rappahannock,  he  dispatched  to  Halleck 
that  he  would  **  early  to-morrow  .  .  .  move  back  a  con- 
siderable part  of  my  force  to  the  neighborhood  of  Rappa* 
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hannock  station,"  evidently  disturbed  by  the  long-stiiy- 
ing  qualities  of  Longstreet,  which  he  had  now  been 
testing  for  a  number  of  days,  while  he  himself  bad  been 
zigzagging  around  in  a  vain  attempt  to  find  the  other 
portions  of  Lee's  army. 

Still  desiring  to  strike  a  tellmg  blow  at  Pope  before 
McClellan's  main  body  could  reach  him,  Lee  ordered 
from  Richmond  the  divisions  of  Walker,  McLaws  and 
D.  H.  Hill,  which  had  been  held  there  for  prudential 
reasons,  and  sought  a  conference  with  Jackson,  to  which 
the  latter,  a  little  later,  called  in  his  chief  engineer, 
Lieut.  James  Keith  Boswell,  for  information  concerning 
the  roads  leading  behind  the  Rappahannock  mountains 
to  the  line  of  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad  and  to  Pope*s 
rear,  with  which  he  was  familiar;  Lee  and  Jackson 
having  devised  a  plan  of  campaign  by  which  Jackson, 
free  from  all  encumbrances,  should  move  rapidly  to 
Pope's  rear,  cut  his  line  of  communication  at  Bristoe, 
destroy  his  stores  back  to  Manassas  Jimction,  then  fall 
back  to  the  north  of  the  Warrenton  and  Washington  turn- 
pike, and  there  await  the  arrival  of  Lee  with  Longstreet, 
who  would  remain  a  day  longer  on  the  banks  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock for  the  purpose  of  detaining  and  perplexing 
Pope. 

During  the  night  of  the  24th,  Longstreet's  batteries 
took  the  place  of  Jackson  opposite  Warrenton  Springs,  as 
did  also  his  troops,  leaving  Jackson  free  to  begin  his 
movement  on  the  morning  of  the  25  th,  which  he  did,  at 
an  early  hour,  leaving  his  baggage  train  behind  and  tak- 
ing with  him  only  ambulances  and  ordnance  wagons. 
His  troops  carried  in  their  haversacks  scant  rations  for 
three  days,  Jackson  confident  of  being  able  to  abtm- 
dantly  supply  them  from  the  enemy's  stores.  Starting 
from  the  vicinity  of  JeflEersonton,  to  which  he  fell  back 
in  giving  place  to  Longstreet,  Jackson  marched  for 
some  distance  to  the  northwestward,  along  the  great 
h^hway  leading  to  the  Valley,  by  way  of  Chester  gap, 
and  his  bronzed  veterans  were  elated  with  the  conviction 
that  they  were  again  bound  for  the  scene  of  their  vic- 
tories of  the  preceding  spring;  but,  when  a  short  distance 
beyond  Amissville,  their  course  was  turned  from  the 
northwest  to  the  northeast,  they  looked  questioningly 
one  to  the  other,  as  to  whither  they  were  going,  led  by 
Lieutenant  Boswell  and  portions   of   the  noted  Black 
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Horse  cavalry  through  their  Fauquier  home-land.  Jack- 
son pressed  steadily  forward,  through  the  long  August 
day,  without  halt,  until  he  had  covered  25  miles  and 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Salem,  on  the  Manassas  Gap 
railroad,  just  as  the  stm  sank  behind  the  Blue  ridge  to 
his  left. 

At  dawn  of  the  26th,  Jackson's  men  were  again  puzzled 
on  finding  themselves  marching  to  the  southeast,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad,  through  Thor- 
oughfare gap,  to  Gainesville,  where  Stuart  joined  them 
with  his  cavalry  and  led  the  way  from  that  hamlet 
directly  to  Bristoe  Station,  on  the  Orange  &  Alexandria 
railroad,  which  they  reached  about  dark,  after  a  march 
of  24  miles,  without  having  met  opposition  on  the  way. 
Jackson  and  his  22,000  enthusiastic  men,  and  Stuart  with 
wide-awake  and  jolly  cavalry,  were  now  in  Pope's  rear 
and  on  his  line  of  communication,  which  they  proceeded 
to  destroy,  capturing  trains  moving  toward  Washington 
and  breaking  up  detached  Federal  encampments  along 
the  railway.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  and  desiring  to  not 
only  reap  the  spoils  stored  at  Manassas  but  to  guard 
against  movements  from  Washington,  Jackson  sent  Trim- 
ble's brigade  of  infantry  and  Stuart  with  a  portion  of  his 
cavalry,  through  the  darkness,  four  miles  further  to 
Manassas  Junction,  which  they  reached  and  captured  after 
a  brief  resistance,  about  midnight 

On  this  same  26th  of  August,  Lee  and  Longstreet, 
leaving  6,000  men  at  Waterloo  to  guard  the  trains,  fol- 
lowed after  Jackson  and  encamped  at  Orleans.  Apprised 
of  these  various  movements  by  his  scouts  and  spies,  but 
not  comprehending  them  or  their  objects  or  destination. 
Pope  issued  orders  which  scattered,  rather  than  concen- 
trated, his  large  army.  He  first  ordered  a  concentration 
on  Warrenton;  Porter,  with  10,000  men,  reached  Bealeton, 
and  Heintzelman,  with  his  10,000  men,  reached  Warrenton 
Junction,  on  their  way  to  obey  this  order.  The  corps  of 
Sumner,  Franklin  and  Cox,  from  McClellan's  ari^y, 
were  that  day  marching  toward  Pope,  under  urgent 
orders,  from  Alexandria.  Late  in  the  night,  when  the 
import  of  Jackson's  movement  dawned  upon  him.  Pope 
again  changed  his  orders,  directing  his  troops  to  march 
on  Gainesville,  to  intercept  what  he  supposed  would  be 
Jackson's  line  of  retreat;  and  the  different  portions  of 
his  command  were  headed  in  that  direction,  but  all  hin- 
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dered  by  a  confusion  of  orders  and  a  resulting  mixing  of 
marching  columns. 

On  the  27th,  Lee  with  Longstreet  continued  his  march 
through  Salem  and  the  Plains  station,  on  the  Manassas 
Gap  railroad,  but  once  interrupted,  by  the  attack  of  a 
small  body  of  Federal  cavalry,  which  came  near  captur- 
ing General  Lee.  In  the  early  morning  of  this  same  day 
Jackson  marched  the  divisions  of  Taliaferro  (recently 
Winder)  and  of  A.  P.  Hill  to  Manassas  Junction,  where, 
during  the  day,  they  rested  and  reveled  in  the  vast  stores 
of  quartermaster  and  commissary  supplies  the  Federals 
had  gathered  at  that  important  junction.  Swell  was 
left  behind,  at  Bristoe,  to  protect  Jackson's  rear  and 
oppose  any  advance  from  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock. 
There,  in  the  afternoon,  he  had  a  vigorous  combat 
with  Porter,  repulsing  him,  then  withdrew  across  Broad 
run,  and  late  in  the  day  followed  on  to  Manassas  Junction. 

Longstreet  was  slow  in  getting  under  way  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  and  so  did  not  reach  Thoroughfare 
gap,  but  seven  miles  from  his  camp,  until  3  in  the 
afternoon,  to  find  that  important  way,  the  gate  he  must 
pass  through  to  reach  Jackson*s  right  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous,  held  by  Ricketts  and  a  Federal  division. 
Lee  promptly  addressed  himself  to  clear  the  way.  Wil- 
cox, with  three  brigades,  was  sent  three  miles  to  the 
northward  to  cross  Sie  Bull  Run  mountains  at  Hopewell 
gap  and  flank  the  right  of  Ricketts.  Law*s  brigade  was 
ordered  to  climb  the  ends  of  the  mountains  cut  by  Broad 
run,  along  which  the  road  and  the  railway  followed, 
while  D.  R.  Jones  was  to  make  a  direct  attack  with  his 
brigade  through  the  pass.  Law's  toughened  veterans 
soon  scaled  the  mountains,  fell  upon  Ricketts'  flanks  and 
forced  him  to  retire  just  as  the  day  closed,  when  Long- 
street  led  his  command  through  Thoroughfare  gap  and 
encamped  east  of  the  Bull  Run  mountains  and  eight 
miles  from  the  battlefield  of  Groveton  heights,  where 
Jackson  was  hotly  engaged  with  King's  division  of 
Pope's  army,  and  anxiously  atvaiting  the  coming  of  Lee 
and  Longstreet 

Satisfied,  by  the  contention  of  Hooker  with  Ewell  at 
Bristoe,  that  Jackson's  command  was  at  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, Pope  concluded  that  there  was  a  good  opportimity 
for  **bagg^ng  the  whole  crowd;**  so  he  issued  orders 
that,  turning  from  the  ways  to  Gainesville,  his  columns 
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should,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  march  rapidly  on 
Manassas  Junction.  Jackson  spoiled  this  third  plan  of 
concentration  for  his  capture,  by  not  waiting  for  Pope  at 
Manassas  Junction;  for  on  the  night  of  the  27th  he  set 
fire  to  the  stores  at  Manassas  that  his  men  had  not 
appropriated  and  his  wagons  could  not  carry  away,  and 
hastened  to  the  appointed  place  for  meeting  Lee,  but  by 
ways  that  completely  baffled  his  over-confident  adver- 
sary. Taliaferro's  division,  with  the  trains,  was  sent 
northward,  by  the  direct  road  to  Sudley  church,  with 
orders  to  occupy  the  forest  covered  position  behind  the 
unfinished  Gainesville  &  Alexandria  railroad,  with  which 
Jackson  was  thoroughly  familiar  from  having  encamped 
m  that  region  after  the  First  Bull  Run  battle.  A.'  P. 
Hill  was  sent  northeastward,  by  the  highway  across 
Bull  run,  to  Centreville  on  the  great  road  leading  to 
Washington,  and  Ewell  was  left  to  follow  after  him  in 
the  same  direction. 

Porter  could  not  find  his  way,  even  with  the  aid  of 
lighted  candles,  through  the  darkness  of  this  night,  from 
Warrenton  Junction  to  Manassas;  but  Jackson's  men, 
somehow,  found  the  way  to  their  ordered  destinations. 
Hill,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  took  the  big  road  from 
Centreville  westward,  marched  across  Bull  run  and  took 
position,  on  Taliaferro's  left,  near  Sudley  church. 
Ewell,  who  had  encamped  the  night  before  on  the  south 
side  of  Bull  run,  at  Blackburn's  ford,  crossed  over,  and 
marching  up  that  stream  to  the  stone  bridge,  followed 
after  Hill  and  took  position  on  his  right,  Taliaferro 
moving  still  farther  to  the  right  in  the  direction  of 
Gainesville ;  so  that  by  the  middle  of  the  day  Jackson  was 
concentrated  in  a  strong  position,  the  one  the  Federals 
had  first  occupied  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  looking 
down  upon  the  stream  valley  of  Young's  branch  along 
which  ran  the  Warrenton  and  Alexandria  turnpike,  his 
guns  in  place  and  his  troops  ready  for  action.  That  same 
noonday,  Pope,  having  reached  Manassas  Junction,  was 
still  seeking  for  Jackson.  The  movement  of  Hill  and 
Ewell  toward  Centreville,  the  threatening  of  Washing- 
ton by  Fitz  Lee  and  his  horsemen  at  Fairfax  Court  House 
and  Burke's  station,  meant.  Pope  knew  not  what,  but  he 
proceeded  to  issue  a  third  order  for  concentration. 
Gainesville  and  Manassas  Junction  had  failed  him,  and 
now,  thinking  he  was  after  a  defeated  and  retreating  foe, 
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he  ordered  his  columns  to  Centreville.  The  leading 
divisions  of  McDowell's  corps  had  passed  through  Gaines- 
ville, on  the  way  to  the  jiinction,  early  in  the  day;  but 
King's  division  did  not  reach  that  point  until  after  Pope 
had  ordered  a  concentration  at  Centreville,  so  King,  on 
receiving  these  orders,  decided  to  take  the  direct  road 
from  Gainesville  to  Centreville  rather  than  the  circuitous 
one  by  Manassas  Junction,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Tack- 
son  lay  concealed  in  the  forest,  flanking  the  left  of  this 
direct  road,  but  a  short  distance  from  Gainesville ;  and  so 
it  came  to  pass  that  when,  late  in  the  afternoon,  he  was 
marching  along  in  front  of  Jackson's  concealed  army, 
the  divisions  of  Taliaferro  and  Ewell  sprang  upon  him, 
and  by  a  short,  but  fierce  and  bloody  struggle,  drove 
him  back,  under  cover  of  the  night,  to  Gainesville  and  to 
the  road  to  Manassas  Junction,  on  which  Ricketts*  col- 
umn, retreating  from  Lee's  bold  assault  at  the  Thor- 
oughfare gap,  overtook  him  during  the  night.  On  the 
morning  of  the  29th  these  discomfited  divisions  of  King 
and  Ricketts  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  junction, 
and  there  was  now  no  Federal  force  to  oppose  the  com- 
ing together  of  the  two  wings  of  Lee's  army  on  the 
famous  battlefield  of  **Groveton  Heights,"  as  Jackson 
named  it,  that  of  the  first  day  of  the  Second  Bull  Run,  or 
Manassas. 

Stuart,  from  Jackson's  right,  on  the  29th,  soon  opened 
communication  with  Lee  and  Longstreet,  who  had  but 
eight  miles  to  march  to  the  field  of  action  and  extend  his 
lines  southward  from  Jackson's  right  and  cover  the  roads 
leading  from  Centreville  and  from  Manassas  Junction. 
By  10  a.  m.  of  the  morning  of  the  29th,  Lee  had  sta- 
tioned himself  on  a  commanding  knoll,  near  the  head  of 
Young's  branch,  on  the  south  side  of  the  turnpike,  from 
which  he  could  see  his  left,  under  Jackson,  stretching 
away  to  the  northeast  in  his  strong  position  on  the  Sud- 
ley  ridge,  for  nearly  three  miles,  those  of  Longstreet, 
reaching  to  the  southward,  through  fields  and  forests,  for 
nearly  the  same  distance,  like  two  gigantic  arms  out- 
stretched, with  the  fingers  of  Robertson's  cavalry  on  the 
right  and  those  of  Pitz  Lee  on  the  left,  and  ready  to  close 
in  deadly  embrace  upon  any  foe  that  should  venture  to 
come  within  their  far-extending  reach. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  29th,  Pope,  at  Centreville, 
was  issuing  orders  for  a  fourth  concentration    of    hi?^ 
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troops,  which  were  now  scattered  anywhere  and  every- 
where within  the  12  miles  of  broken  and  much  afforested 
country  between  his  headquarters  and  Bristoe,  still 
believing  that  he  had  but  Jackson's  command  before 
him  only  seeking  an  opportunity  to  escape,  and 
ignorant  of  the  position  of  Longstreet.  Pope  ordered  a 
vigorous  attack  on  Jackson's  left  by  Sigel's  corps,  sup- 
ported by  Heintzelman,  Reno  and  Reynolds.  This 
attack  was  bold  and  vigorous,  and  from  6:30  to  10:30 
there  was  a  fierce  contention  between  A.  P.  Hill  and  the 
Federals;  but  the  latter  were  repulsed  when,  just  as  Lee 
was  leading  Longstreet  into  position,  1^,500  men  under 
Heintzelman  and  Reno  were  moving  in  to  Sigel's  aid. 
Pope's  men,  wearied  by  the  constant  marchings  and 
countermarchings  of  previous  days,  were  slow  in  moving 
forward;  but  at  noonday,  when  Pope  himself  appeared 
and  took  post  on  Buck  hill,  whence  his  own  lines  and 
those  of  Jackson  were  visible,  he  found  his  35,000  men 
in  battle  order  facing  Jackson.  These  he  urged  to 
renew  the  attack  from  which  Sigel  had  been  repulsed. 
He  also  ordered  McDowell  and  Porter  to  advance  their 
30,000  men,  from  Manassas,  upon  Gainesville;  his 
numerous  cavalry  hovered  about  the  flanks  of  the  Con- 
federates. Pope  did  not  believe  that  Lee  was  yet  on  the 
field,  so  he  proposed  to  hurl  his  75,000  against  Jackson's 
ao,ooo  and  win  a  victory  before  Longstreet  could  arrive. 
Earnestly  watching  the  battlefield  from  his  well-chosen 
point  of  observation,  Lee  discovered  that  Longstreet  was 
not  far  from  the  left  of  Pope's  line  of  attack,  and  as  that 
solid  mass  of  Federal  veterans  marched  with  quick  and 
resolute  step  to  assault  Jackson,  Lee  urged  Longstreet 
to  join  in  the  issue.  After  overlooking  the  field,  the 
latter  reported  the  prospect  as  **not  inviting,"  and 
greatly  disappointed  his  commander-in-chief  by  obsti- 
nately persisting  in  his  opposition  to  make  an  attack. 
Just  then,  Stuart,  who  was  on  the  right  and  had  been 
reconnoitering  toward  Manassas  Junction,  reported  the 
approach  of  McDowell  and  Porter;  but  these  soon 
turned  to  the  northward  and  marched,  by  the  Sudley 
road,  to  the  left  of  Pope's  contention  with  Jackson. 
Through  all  the  long  day,  during  ten  hours  of  hotly-con- 
tested battle,  constantly  adding  fresh  troops  and  in  six 
vigorous  assaults,  did  Pope  force  his  men  against  Jack- 
son's  position;  mainly  against  A.   P.   Hill  on  his  left. 
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The  Federal  soldiers,  well  led,  with  the  skill  of  veterans 
and  the  courage  of  brave  men,  marched  to  the  very  front 
of  Jackson's  lines,  which,  by  determined  efforts,  they 
several  times  broke  and  carried,  but  were  every  time 
driven  back,  once  partly  with  cobblestones,  picked  from 
the  fills  of  the  unfinished  railway,  when  the  supply  of 
ammunition  gave  out. 

Lee  anxiously  watched  these  fierce  assaults  and  des- 
perate repulses,  and  urged  his  stubborn  lieutenant  to  join 
in  the  combat  and  relieve  the  pressure  upon  his  other 
and  indomitable  lieutenant,  who,  with  another  sort  of 
stubbornness,  held  to  his  lines  and  drove  back  the  suc- 
cessive waves  of  Federal  assaults.  At  5  p.  m.,  when  less 
than  two  hours  of  the  day  remained,  Pope  massed  the 
divisions  of  Kearney  and  Stevens  for  a  last  assault  upon 
Jackson's  left.  Gregg  had  exhausted  his  ammunition 
and  sent  for  more,  adding  that  his  Carolinians  would 
hold  on  with  the  bayonet ;  but  these  were  forced  back- 
ward, when  the  Georgians  and  the  North  Carolinians  of 
Branch,  dropped  in  behind  them,  and  all,  like  Indian 
fighters,  took  advantage  of  every  rock  and  tree  as  the 
stubborn  Federals  forced  them  back.  Jackson  promptly 
moved  from  his  center  the  Virginians  of  Field  and  Early, 
the  Georgians  of  Lawton,  and  the  Louisianians  of  Ha5''s, 
threw  these  into  A.  P.  Hill's  hot  contest  on  his  left,  and 
routed  and  dispersed  the  brave  Federal  attack,  shatter- 
ing the  brigades  of  Pope's  right 

Again  Lee,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  heroic 
nature,  urged  Longstreet  to  participate  and  help  Jackson 
in  meeting  this  furious  attack.  But  he  persisted  in  his 
refusal  to  move,  claiming  that  it  was  now  too  late  in  the 
day  for  so  doing.  But  Lee  had  one  force  obedient  to  his 
commands,  or  rather  his  requests,  for  thus  were  the 
orders  of  that  high-toned  gentleman  expressed.  Ke  had 
massed  Hood's  batteries  on  Longstreet's  left,  on  com- 
manding ground,  and  as  Pope's  left,  under  Reynolds, 
moved  forward  to  attack,  a  hot  fire  from  these  guns 
drove  him  back,  and  just  at  set  of  sun,  when  Longstreet 
jrielded  for  what  he  called  a  reconnoissance  in  force,  he 
turned  loose  Hood's  courageous  Texans,  who  fell  upon 
the  Federal  center  and  drove  King  back  with  heavy 
loss,  capturing  three  of  his  battleflags  and  one  of  his 
guns;  and  so  the  night  closed  on  this  long  day  of  furious 
and  bloody  battle,  in  which  the  contending  armies  had 
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each  displayed  the  undaunted  courage  of  their  common, 
fighting,  ancestral  stock ;  but  the  skill  of  leadership  had 
again  asserted  itself  against  the  mere  power  of  numbers, 
and  history,  in  all  its  annals,  nowhere  records  braver 
deeds  of  heroic  and  daring  defense  and  persistent  cour- 
age than  were  exhibited  by  Jackson's  men  through  all 
that  long  day  of  steady  contention  against  fearful  odds. 
The  invincible  Stonewall  had  unflincHngly  held  the  left, 
confident  that  the  equally  invincible  Lee  was  not  only 
watching  the  contest,  but  would,  in  the  crisis  of  the  day, 
throw  his  sword  into  the  scale  and  decide  the  unequal 
contest.* 

The  battle  over,  Jackson's  men  cared  for  their 
wounded,  gathered  their  dead  for  burial,  and  prepared 
for  another  day  of  conflict,  which  they  well  knew  was 
impending;  gathered  in  groups,  prajring  for  further  aid  to 
the  God  of  Battles,  and  then,  in  trusting  confidence,  slept 
on  their  arms  awaiting  the  coming  day. 

The  30th  of  August,  as  the  summer  neared  its  end, 
opened  clear  and  bright,  with  the  two  armies  ready  for 
the  renewal  of  the  mighty  conflict  The  position  of 
Lee's  two  wings  was  imchanged,  except  that  he  had 
massed  thirty-six  guns,  under  Col.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  on  the 
commanding  watershed  swell  in  the  center  of  his  lines, 
where  their  lines  of  fire  led  down  the  center  of  the  depres- 
sion followed  by  Young's  branch  and  threaded  by  the  turn- 
pike leading  through  the  midst  of  the  Federal  host  to  the 
stone  bridge  over  Bull  run.  The  brigades  of  Longstreet, 
from  the  center  southward,  were  those  of  Wilcox,  Hood, 
Kemper  and  D.  R.  Jones.  R.  H.  Anderson  was  in 
reserve,  with  his  6,000  men,  on  the  turnpike  to  the  rear. 
Lee  then  had  about  50,000  men  at  command  in  his  two 
far-reaching  wings,  the  great  jaws  of  the  war  monster, 

♦  "After  the  arrival  of  Longfstreet  the  enemy  chars^ed  his  position 
and  began  to  concentrate  opposite  Jackson's  left  .  .  .  Colonel 
Walton  placed  a  part  of  his  artillery  upon  a  commanding  position 
between  the  lines  of  Generals  Jackson  and  Longstreet  by  order  of 
the  latter,  and  engaged  the  enemy  vigorously  for  several  hours. 
Soon  afterward  General  Stuart  reported  the  approach  of  a  large 
force  from  the  direction  of  Bristoe  Station,  threatening  Longstreet's 
right.  The  brigades  under  General  Wilcox  were  sent  to  reinforce 
Generaljones  rLongstreet's  right],  but  no  serious  attack  was  made. 
.  .  .  While  tne  battle  was  ragging  on  Jackson's  left  General  Long- 
street  ordered  Hood  and  Evans  to  advance,  but  before  the  order 
cotdd  be  obeyed  Hood  was  himself  attacked.  .  .  .  "  (Report  of 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.) 
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into  which  the  army  of  Pope  was  preparing  to  move, 
unconscious  of  the  fate  that  awaited  it  when  these  jaws 
should  close  and  crush  it  in  defeat. 

Noticing  that  the  nearby  skirmishers  of  the  previous 
day  had  disappeared,  Pope  again  rashly  concluded  that 
the  Confederate  army  had  been  defeated,  by  his  assaults 
of  the  day  before,  and  was  now  in  full  retreat,  seeking 
safety  behind  the  Bull  Run  mountains;  therefore  he 
ordered  a  prompt  pursuit  along  the  Warrenton  road  to 
Gainesville,  and  then  toward  the  Thoroughfare  gap.  He 
had  brought  up  Porter's  corps,  which  had  been  holding 
the  line  of  Dawkin's  branch  on  the  road  from  Manassas 
Junction  to  Gainesville,  and  placed  it  in  his  center;  so  it 
tell  to  that  brave  and  skillful  officer  to  lead  in  the  sup- 
posed pursuit.  Recalling  Cold  Harbor,  Porter  did  not 
believe,  as  Pope  did,  that  Lee  and  Jackson  had  given  up 
the  contest  and  were  retreating,  so  he  formed  his  men 
into  a  triple  line  of  battle,  across  the  turnpike,  and 
placed  King's  division  to  support  his  right  and  Reynolds' 
his  left;  in  his  rear  followed  Sigel's  corps  and  half  of 
Reno's.  These  dispositions  were  made  in  the  dense  for- 
est along  the  turnpike  and  to  the  east  of  the  Sudley  road, 
and  thence  Porter  was  ready  to  advance  on  Lee's  center. 

Pope,  having  had,  on  the  previous  day,  bitter  experi- 
ence of  the  sharp  temper  of  Jackson's  left,  massed  the 
whole  of  Heintzelman's  and  the  half  of  each  of  the  corps 
of  McDowell  and  Reno,  ready  to  throw  them  against 
Jackson  with  the  advance  of  Porter.  In  the  morning, 
Heintzelman  moved  against  A.  P.  Hill  with  Ricketts' 
division,  but  soon  drew  back  from  the  hot  reception  he 
met.  The  skirmishers  of  Reynolds  met  the  same  fate, 
from  S.  D.  Lee's  guns,  when  they  advanced  to  feel  Lee's 
center.  It  was  three  in  the  afternoon  when  Pope  was 
good  and  ready,  with  his  entire  armj^  in  hand,  for  his  grand 
assault  The  signal  was  given  and  Porter's  men  rushed 
forward,  wheeling  on  their  left,  and  struck  the  Stonewall 
brigade,  now  in  command  of  Starke,  and  Lawton's  divi- 
sion. The  contest  was  as  fierce  and  earnest  as  brave  men 
could  make  it ;  the  lines,  for  some  minutes,  were  almost 
within  touch,  and  the  dead  and  dying  on  both  sides 
strewed  the  ground.  As  Porter  closed  in,  across  the 
open  field,  his  left  was  exposed  to  S.  D.  Lee's  masked 
batteries,  which  now  swept  through  his  lines  their  shot 
and  shell  and  aided  to  stagger  Porter's  attack,  while  Long- 
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street  opened  with  three  batteries  upon  his  left  rear. 
Thus  unexpectedly  received,  Porter's  men  fled  in  routed 
masses,  followed  by  the  men  of  Jackson's  old  division, 
from  his  right,  who  leaped  across  their  defenses  and 
chased  them  in  hot  pursuit.  The  fierce  attacks  of  Pope 
on  Jackson's  left  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  also 
repulsed. 

Lee  now  saw  that  the  supreme  moment  for  action  had 
come,  and  he  ordered  Longstreet  to  close  in  upon  the 
Federal  left ;  but  his  veteran  soldiery,  now  well  trained  in 
the  art  of  war,  had  at  the  same  moment  reached  the 
same  conclusion,  and  without  waiting  for  the  word  of 
command,  they  fairly  leaped  forward,  swinging  on  their 
left,  and,  with  Lee  leading  in  person  in  the  midst  of  them, 
charged  grandly  to  the  front,  responding  to  the  move- 
ment of  all  of  Jackson's  men  on  the  left  and  hurrying  on 
the  rout  of  the  Federal  army.*  The  Confederate  batter- 
ies also  joined  in  the  rushing  charge  and  were  abreast  of 
their  infantry  comrades  all  along  the  lines,  where  there 
was  opportunity  for  giving  parting  shots  to  the  retreating 
Federals.  Stuart,  on  the  right,  on  the  old  Alexandria 
road,  heard  the  well-known  shouts  of  Confederate  pursuit, 
and  rushed  his  brigades  and  batteries  far  in  advance 
against  the  Federal  left  Warren's  attempt  to  stem  the 
tide,  just  east  of  Groveton,  cost  him  dearly.  Schenck, 
with  German  tenacity,  hung  on  to  the  Bald  hill,  on  the 
Federal  left,  but  the  victory-compelling  Confederates 
swarmed  upon  his  flank  and  forced  him  from  the  summit 
Hood  swept  the  line  of  the  turnpike  to  the  east  of  the 
Stone  house.  Pope's  reserves,  on  the  Henry  hill,  the 
old  plateau  which  was  the  center  of  the  fierce  fighting  of 
the  year  before,  resisted  the  tide  of  victory,  for  a  time, 
on  his  left,  until  Jackson  closed  down  with  his  left,  upon 
the  retreating  ^Federals,  toward  the  stone  bridge,  until 
darkness  put  an  end  to  his  advance,  and  gave  Pope's 
demoralized  brigades  an  opportunity  to  follow  the  crowd 
of  fugitives  that,  long  before  the  sun  went  down,  crowded 
over  that  bridge,  seeking  safety  behind  Franklin's  corps, 
then  advancing  from  Alexandria,  and  the  earthworks  at 
Centreville.  This  day's  advance  and  retreat  cost  Pope 
some  20,000  of  his  brave  men,  in  killed,  wounded  and 

*"  General  Longstreet,  anticipatinfi^  the  order  for  a  general  ad- 
vance, now  threw  his  whole  commana  against  the  Federal  centa 
and  left"    (Report  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.) 
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missing.  Since  Jackson  met  him  at  Cedar  run,  he  had 
lost  30,000  men,  30  pieces  of  artillery,  and  military  stores 
and  small-arms  worth  millions  in  value  and  many  thou- 
sands in  number.  This  great  victory  of  Groveton 
Heights  cost  Lee  8,000  men,  mostly  in  Jackson's  com- 
mand, including  many  of  his  noblest  and  bravest  officers.* 
A  deluge  of  rain  followed  the  great  battle,  such  as  had 
followed  most  of  those  that  had  preceded  it ;  but  through 
that,  and  the  mud  that  followed  it,  Stuart  rode  in  the 
early  morning  of  Sunday,  August  31st,  across  Bull  run 
to  learn  what  had  become  of  Pope.  He  found  the  rein- 
forcements, that  had  the  day  before  come  up  from  Wash- 
ington, holding  the  formidable  intrenchments  at  Centre- 
ville  bristling  with  artillery.  Informed  of  this  delay  in 
Pope's  retreat,  Lee  ordered  Jackson,  who  was  on  his  left 
and  nearest  Centreville,  to  cross  Bull  run  and  march  to 
the  Little  River  turnpike,  which  enters  the  Alexandria 
road  near  Fairfax  Court  House,  turn  Pope's  right  and 
cut  oflE  his  retreat  to  Washington.  The  rain  and  mud 
made  the  march  a  difficult  one  for  Jackson's  weary  and 
battle  worn  surviving  veterans;  but  they,  instinctively, 
divined  their  important  mission  and  eagerly  followed 
their  great  leader.  When  Pope  learned  of  Jackson's  new 
flanking  movement,  although  he  had  in  hand  20,000  fresh 
troops  who  had  not  fired  a  gun,  he  hastened  in  retreat  to 
Fairfax  Court  House,  after  placing  Reno's  corps  across 
the  two  converging  turnpikes  covering  the  approaches  to 
Fairfax  Court  House  from  Centreville  and  Chantilly, 
with  orders  to  keep  back  the  irrepressible  Confederates. 
Jackson,  by  continuing  his  march  well  into  the  night, 
took  position  across  the  Little  River  turnpike,  at  Ox 
hill,  in  front  of  Chantilly.  In  the  midst  of  a  ^terrific 
storm  of  driving  rain,  with  almost  continuous  thunder 
and  lightning,  on  Monday,  September  ist,  he  met  and 
repulsed  a  Federal  advance  under  Reno,  ordering  the 
use  of  bayonets  when  informed  that  the  rain-soaked 
ammtmition  could  not  be  used.     Heintzelman  supported 

*The  losses  of  Longstreet's  corps,  Aug^t  23-30,  were  reported 
as  663  killed,  4,016  wounded,  and  46  missing;  total,  4,725.  Jackson 
reported  his  losses  from  the  Rappahannock  to  the  Potomac,  at  805 
killed,  3,547  wounded,  and  35  missing;  total,  4,387.  The  Federal 
loss,  in  the  campaign  from  the  Rappahannodc  to  the  Potomac,  has 
been  stated  by  Northern  authority,  approximately,  at  1,747  killed, 
8,453  wotindea,  and  4,263  captured  or  missing;  total,  14,462. 
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Reno,  but  Jackson's  well-directed  blows  forced  them 
both  back  until  darkness  ended  the  contest,  when  they 
followed  Pope's  line  of  retreat  to  within  the  fortifications 
of  the  Federal  city,  where  his  brief  career,  of  less  than 
two  months'  duration,  as  commander  of  the  army  of  Vir- 
ginia, came  to  an  inglorious  end,  and  McClellan  again 
took  charge  to  reorganize  the  army  of  the  Potomac  from 
the  broken  Federal  forces  there  gathered. 

Longstreet  followed  Jackson  to  Chantilly,  but  did  not 
reach  there  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  Lee 
paused  in  his  onward  march,  at  this  noble  '*  Chantilly" 
mansion  of  one  of  his  relatives,  to  give  his  men  much- 
needed  rest  and  bring  forward  the  supply  trains  which 
his  rapid  marches  had  left  far  in  the  rear.  In  four  short 
months  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  had,  under  his 
leadership,  with  its  80,000  men,  met  and  driven  Banks, 
Fremont,  McDowell,  McClellan  and  Pope,  with  their 
300,000  veteran  troops,  from  far  within  the  bounds  of 
Virginia,  in  disastrous  retreat,  to  beyond  its  borders, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  body  that  still  held  the  line 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  in  the  lower  Valley,  and  the 
remnant  that  had  found  refuge  within  the  fortifications 
of  Washington,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  MARYLAND  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  McCLBLLAN. 

RESTING  at  Chantilly,  with  every  reason  to  be  well 
content  with  what  he  had  accomplished  during  the 
three  months  that  he  had  personally  commanded 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  anxious  to 
keep  the  Federal  invaders  from  the  soil  of  Virginia,  Lee, 
on  the  3d  of  September,  suggested  to  President  Davis 
that  now  was  **the  most  propitious  time  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  for  the  Confederate  army  to  enter 
Maryland;"  but  he  would  not  conceal  the  condition  of 
that  army  after  the  fierce  contests  it  had  just  passed 
through,  so  he  continued : 

The  army  is  not  properly  equipped  for  an  invasion  of  an  enemy's 
country.  It  lacks  much  of  the  material  of  war,  is  feeble  in  trans- 
portation, the  animals  being  much  reduced;  the  men  are  poorly  pro- 
vided with  clothes,  and  in  thousands  of  instances  are  aestitute  of 
shoes.  Still  we  cannot  afford  to  be  idle,  and  though  weaker  than 
our  opponents  in  men  and  military  equipments,  must  endeavor  to 
harass  if  we  cannot  destroy  them.  I  am  aware  that  the  movement 
is  attended  with  much  risk,  yet  I  do  not  consider  success  impossible, 
and  shall  endeavor  to  guard  it  from  loss.  As  long  as  the  army  of 
the  enemy  is  employed  on  this  frontier,  I  have  no  fears  for  the  safety 
of  Richmond,  yet  I  earnestly  recommend  that  advantage  be  taken 
of  this  period  of  comparative  safety  to  place  its  defenses,  both  by 
land  and  water,  in  the  most  perfect  condition. 

Without  waiting  to  hear  from  President  Davis,  after 
having  been  joined  by  the  divisions  of  D.  H.  Hill  and 
McLaws,  Hamptcn's  cavalry  and  several  batteries,  which 
he  had  ordered  forward  from  Richmond,  Lee  issued  orders 
September  2d,  for  his  army  to  march  to  the  vicinity  of 
Leesburg,  but  by  way  of  Dranesville,  as  if  threatening 
Washington,  in  order  to  bring  his  men  into  the  more 
inviting  Piedmont  country  of  the  county  of  Loudoun, 
abounding  in  grain  and  cattle,  and  to  place  it  where  he 
could  easily  cross  the  Potomac,  if  his  Maryland  campaign 
were  not  forbidden  by  the  Confederate  government.  In 
writing  to  President  Davis  again,  on  the  4th,  he  expressed 
no  fears  as  to  the  fighting  ability  of  his  army,  but  was 
only  imeasy  about  his  **  supplies  of  ammunition  and  sub- 
sistence." 

385 
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Jackson  led  the  advance,  Lee  still  marching  left  in 
front,  giving  the  strictest  of  orders  in  reference  to  the 
marchmg  and  resting  of  his  men,  that  they  might  be  kept 
closed  up,  ready  for  meeting  any  attack  from  toward 
Washington,  in  passing,  and  wearied  as  little  as  possible 
by  the  dusty  roads  and  the  intense  heat  that  had  fol- 
lowed the  preceding  storms.  He  put  a  major-general,  in 
command  of  a  division,  under  arrest,  while  on  the  march, 
for  failing  to  halt  his  command  at  the  minute  ordered,  to 
show  his  officers  that  his  orders  must  be  promptly  and 
thoroughly  obeyed. 

At  Leesburg,  the  army  was  stripped  of  all  superfluous 
transportation,  broken  down  horses,  and  wagons  and 
batteries  not  supplied  with  good  horses,  were  left  behind, 
and  everything  was  put  in  the  best  possible  condition  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  for  the  campaign,  under  new 
conditions  of  the  field  of  action,  that  was  about  to  begin. 

The  glorious  autumn  days  of  the  Southland  had  come, 
when,  on  the  5  th  day  of  September,  to  the  martial 
strains  of  **  Maryland,  My  Maryland"  from  every  band 
in  the  army,  and  with  his  men  cheering  and  shouting 
with  delight,  Jackson  forded  the  Potomac  at  Edwards' 
ferry,  where  the  river  was  broad  but  shallow,  near  the 
scene  of  Evans'  victory  over  the  Federals  in  the  previous 
October,  and  where  Wayne  had  crossed  his  Pennsylvania 
brigade  in  marching  to  the  field  of  Yorktown  in  1781. 
By  the  7th  of  the  month,  Lee  had  concentrated  the  most 
of  his  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Frederick  City,  in  a  land 
teeming  with  abundance.  He  had  issued  the  most  strin- 
gent orders,  forbidding  depredations  on  private  property 
and  requiring  his  quartermasters  to  purchase  and  pay  for 
supplies  for  his  army.  On  the  8th  he  issued  a  stirring 
proclamation,  calling  upon  the  men  of  Maryland  to  join 
the  men  of  his  command,  gathered  within  their  borders 
from  their  sister  Southern  States;  appealing  to  their 
manhood  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  reas- 
sert their  sovereign  rights  and  join  in  securing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  South,  assuring  them  that  his  army 
had  only  come  to  aid  them  in  throwing  oflE  a  foreign  yoke 
and  to  enable  them  **  again  to  enjoy  the  inalienable 
rights  of  freemen  and  restore  independence  and  sov- 
ereignty to  their  State."     In  closing  he  said: 

This,  citizens  of  Maryland,  is  oar  mission,  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned.   No  constraint  upon  your  free  will  is  intended ;  no  intimida« 
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tion  will  be  allowed  within  the  limits  of  this  army  at  least  Mary- 
luiders  shall  once  more  enjoy  their  ancient  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech.  We  know  no  enem-es  among  you,  and  will  protect  all,  of 
every  opinion.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  your  destiny  freely  and  with- 
out constraint  This  army  will  respect  your  choice,  whatever  it  may 
be ;  and  while  the  Southern  people  will  rejoice  to  welcome  you  to 
your  natural  position  among  them,  they  will  only  welcome  you 
when  you  come  of  your  own  free  will. 

This  magnanimous  declaration  fell  upon  cold  ears,  for 
the  Piedmont  region,  in  which  Frederick  is  situated,  con- 
tained few  sympathizers  with  the  Confederate  cause. 
The  majority  of  its  people  were  contented  and  well-to-do 
owners  of  small  farms,  most  of  them  of  German  descent, 
whose  affiliations  were  more  with  Penns3ivania  to  the 
north  than  with  Virginia  to  the  south  of  them.  It  would 
have  been  quite  different  had  Lee  arrived  among  the 
men  of  Midland  or  Tidewater  Maryland;  but  he  had  no 
time  to  wait  on  political  action,  for  McClellan  had  gath- 
ered up  full  90,000  men,  veterans  and  new  recruits,  and, 
without  orders  from  the  authorities  at  Washington,  was 
marching  to  again  attack  Lee.  This  made  it  important 
for  him  to  at  once  turn  his  attention  to  military  affairs. 
The  alarm  that  followed  the  retreat  of  Pope  to  Washing- 
ton had  somewhat  subsided,  but  there  was  no  telling 
what  Lee,  Jackson  and  Stuart  might  attempt  to  do,  and 
so  Banks  was  held  within  the  fortifications  of  the  Federal 
city,  with  75,000  men,  to  guard  against  an  emergency. 
McClellan,  resting  his  right  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
his  left  on  the  Potomac,  advanced  his  lines,  slowly  and 
cautiously,  toward  the  banks  of  the  Monocacy,  along  which 
he  had  been  informed  Lee's  army  was  encamped. 

Lee  desired  to  draw  McClellan  further  from  his  base  of 
supplies  than  the  valley  of  the  Monocacy ;  preferred  to 
contend  with  him  beyond  the  Blue  ridge  (here  called  the 
South  mountain),  in  the  vicinity  of  Hagerstown,  if  he 
could  draw  him  that  far  away,  where,  at  the  same  time, 
he  could  threaten  an  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  one  of  the  cherished  designs  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 
The  one  obstacle  to  delay  this  movement  was  the  Federal 
garrison,  of  some  12,000  men,  holding  Harper's  Ferry, 
with  outposts  at  Martinsburg  and  other  points  on  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio.  Lee  had  ordered  Loring,  in  the  Kanawha 
valley,  to  move  his  force  to  Winchester,  which  place  he 
had  selected  as  the  rendezvous  for  his  stragglers  and  men 
from  hospitals,  and  for  a  depot  of  supplies.     This  made 
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it  necessary  for  him  to  first  clear  out  the  Federal  garri- 
son at  Harper's  Ferry  and  establish  connection  with  Win- 
chester before  he  could  engage  in  a  contest  with  McClel- 
lan  west  of  the  Blue  ridge  or  make  an  offensive  movement 
into  Pennsylvania.  After  a  conference  with  Jackson,  at 
Frederick  City,  he  issued  a  general  order  on  the  9th  of 
September,  for  the  movements  of  his  troops,  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  capturing  the  Federal  stronghold  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  and  for  the  concentration  of  his  army  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hagerstown. 

Jackson  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  topographical 
conditions  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  knew,  from  his  late 
experience  in  threatening  but  not  capturing  that  place, 
the  strategic  and  tactic  movements  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  successfully  invest  and  secure  possession  of  it. 
Therefore,  with  good  reason,  Lee  had  taken  Jackson  into 
his  councils  and  provided  to  put  in  his  hands  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plan  of  campaign  decided  on. 

Harper's  Ferry,  located  in  the  fork  at  the  junction  of 
the  Shenandoah  and  the  Potomac,  just  above  where  the 
united  rivers  break  through  the  Blue  ridge,  cannot  be 
held  and  defended  unless  Loudoun  heights  on  the  south, 
across  the  Shenandoah,  the  northeastern  end  of  the 
double  Blue  ridge,  and  Maryland  heights,  across  the 
Potomac,  the  southwestern  end  of  the  Blue  ridge  in 
Maryland,  are  both  occupied  and  defended  at  the  same 
time;  for  each  of  these  positions  overlooks  and  thor- 
oughly commands  the  fronts  and  flanks  of  the  defenses 
of  Harper's  Ferry  proper.  The  Federals  had  not  occu- 
pied Loudoun  heights,  but  they  had  Maryland  heights, 
with  formidable  batteries  placed  to  command  the  ap- 
proaches to  Harper's  Ferry  from  Virginia,  and  with 
defensive  works  to  protect  in  the  rear  from  Maryland. 

The  instructions  of  Lee's  order  were,  that  Jackson 
should  march  westward  in  the  early  morning  of  Septem- 
ber loth,  along  the  great  National  road  leading  from 
Frederick  across  the  Blue  ridge  (South  mountain)  to 
Boonsboro,  with  his  fourteen  brigades^  then  take  the 
macadam  road  leading  to  Williamsport,  on  the  Potomac, 
and  there,  having  turned  the  flank  of  the  Federal  out- 
post at  Martinsburg,  to  cross  the  Potomac,  break  the  Fed- 
eral line  of  communication  from  the  west  by  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  railroad,  then  move  upon  the  garrison  at 
Martinsburg,  and  either  capture  or  drive  it  in  toward 
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Harper's  Ferry,  following  in  pursuit  and  investing  that 
place  with  his  left  resting  on  the  Potomac  and  his  right 
on  the  Shenandoah.  Walker's  division,  which  had  been 
advanced  from  Frederick  along  the  line  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  toward  Harper's  Ferry,  was  to  cross  the  Potomac 
at  Cheek's  ford,  and  occupy  Loudoun  heights,  connecting 
with  Jackson's  right  and  thus  extending  the  investment 
from  the  Shenandoah  to  the  Potomac  below  Harper's 
Ferry.  Longstreet's  command  was  to  follow  Jackson 
across  the  Blue  ridge  and  halt  at  Boonsboro,  in  the  Great 
valley,  at  the  western  foot  of  the  mountain.  McLaws, 
with  his  own  and  Anderson's  division,  was  to  follow 
Longstreet  as  far  as  Middletown,  in  the  Catoctin  valley, 
and  there  turn  to  the  southwest,  by  roads  leading  toward 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  from  the  rear  secure  possession  of 
Maryland  heights,  resting  his  left  on  the  Potomac  below 
Harper's  Ferry,  opposite  Walker's  right,  and  his  right  on 
the  same  river  above  Harper's  Ferry,  opposite  Jackson's 
left,  thus  completing  the  circle  of  investment.  D.  H.  Hill 
was  to  bring  up  the  rear  on  the  National  road,  preceded 
by  the  ordnance  and  supply  trains  and  reserve  artillery, 
at  the  same  time  guarding  the  rear  of  both  McLaws  and 
Longstreet.  Stuart,  after  furnishing  squadrons  of  cav- 
alry to  Jackson,  Longstreet  and  McLaws,  was  to  cover 
the  entire  rear  of  the  army  with  the  main  body  of  his 
cavalry. 

The  conception  of  this  plan  of  offensive  operations  and 
providing  for  defensive  ones,  was  every  way  worthy  of 
the  famous  commander  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
and  he  felt  confident  of  success  because  he  had  intrusted 
its  execution  to  able  hands.  The  prompt  Jackson,  always 
eager  for  the  fray,  and  now  burning  with  desire  to  cap- 
ture the  stronghold  that  had  barred  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton the  last  of  the  preceding  May,  marched  at  3  in 
the  morning  of  the  loth;  bivouacked  on  the  line  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  across  the  Potomac,  at  Williamsport, 
on  the  evening  of  the  nth;  captured  Martinsburg  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th;  by  noon  of  the  13th  was  in  front 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  on  that  day  completed  his  portion 
of  its  investment.  Walker  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Point 
of  Rocks,  after  finding  Cheek's  ford  covelred  by  the 
enemy's  artillery  from  the  high  bluffs  east  of  the  Monoc- 
acy,  on  the  loth,  but  did  not  reach  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
ridge  until  the  13th,  or  complete  his  portion  of  the  invest- 
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ment  until  Sunday,  the  14th,  on  the  morning  of  which  he 
put  five  guns  in  position  on  Loudoun  heights,  supported 
by  two  regiments  of  infantry,  after  placing  the  larger 
part  of  his  force  so  as  to  command  the  road  from  Har- 
per's Ferrj^  down  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  to  pre- 
vent a  Federal  retreat  in  that  direction.  McLaws,  with 
ten  infantry  brigades  in  his  command,  crossed  the  South 
mountain,  by  the  Brownsville  gap,  into  the  Pleasant  valley, 
on  the  nth,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  13th,  after  a  spir- 
ited contest  with  the  force  defending  Maryland  heights, 
secured  possession  of  that  formidable  position  and  com- 
pleted the  investment  of  Harper's  Ferry.  These  disposi- 
tions not  only  closed  all  avenues  of  escape,  but  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  beleaguered  town  whenever  Jackson,  the  com- 
mander of  the  gathered  forces,  should  order  his  circle  of 
fire  to  pour  down  upon  it  To  further  guard  his  right  on 
the  Shenandoah,  he  had  sent  a  portion  of  his  own  imme- 
diate command  across  that  river  and  placed  it,  with  artil- 
lery, on  a  bluffy  shoulder  of  Loudotm  heights,  below  the 
point  held  by  Walker's  guns;  so  that  all  things  were  now 
ready  for  assaulting  and  capturing  Harper's  Ferry  on 
the  14th,  except  that  McLaws  was  delayed  by  the  neces- 
sity for  constructing  a  road  by  which  to  bring  his  artillery 
from  the  Pleasant  valley  to  the  top  of  Maryland  heights. 

It  is  now  important  to  return  to  the  commands  of  Ix)ng- 
street  and  D.  H.  Hill  and  recount  what  had  happened  to 
Greneral  Lee  while  the  investment  of  Harper's  Ferry  was 
being  completed  Marching  with  Longstreet  on  the  loth, 
Lee  crossed  the  South  mountain  to  Boonsboro,  where, 
learning  that  a  Federal  force  was  threatening  Hagers- 
town  from  the  direction  of  Harrisburg,  he  proceeded  to 
that  point,  and  there  placed  Longstreet  in  bivouac  on  the 
eveningof  theiith,  on  which  day  D.  H.  Hill  crossed  the 
South  mountain,  but  still  holding  its  crest  with  his  rear, 
and  encamped  at  Boonsboro;  Stuart  still  held  back  Mc- 
Clellan's  advance  in  the  Piedmont  country,  although  the 
latter  was  pressing  him  with  unusual  and  unaccotmtable 
vigor. 

Writing  to  President  Davis,  on  the  12th,  Lee  urged  the 
necessity  for  food  and  clothing  for  his  army.  On  the 
13th  he  anxiously  awaited  news  from  Walker  and  Mc- 
Laws, as  they  were  not  yet  closed  in  on  Jackson  in  the 
investment  of  Harper's  Ferry.  To  this  anxiety  was 
added  another  when  he  reflected  on  the  depleted  condi- 
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tion  of  his  army,  and  as  he  wrote  to  the  President,  he 
said:  *'Our  ranks  are  very  much  diminished — I  fear 
from  a  third  to  one-half  of  the  original  numbers."  Still 
more  disturbing  was  the  news  that  reached  him  on  the 
evening  of  that  day.  This  was  of  the  rapid  approach  of 
McClellan  in  force  on  the  National  road  toward  Hill's 
position  on  the  South  mountain,  and  toward  that  of  Mc- 
Laws  on  the  Potomac  north  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  Mary- 
land heights.  He  knew  McClellan's  military  character- 
istics, not  only  from  his  personal  knowledge  of  him 
before  the  existing  war,  but  especially  from  his  doings  in 
leading  the  great  army  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  '*on  to 
Richmond"  and  in  the  **back  to  Washington,"  and  there- 
fore could  not  account  for  his  unusual  diligence  in  pursu- 
ing him  westward  from  the  Monocacy,  to  reach  which 
from  Washington  he  had  been  marching  with  great  cau- 
tion. McClellan's  report,  published  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment the  following  winter,  furnished  the  explanation. 
On  the  morning  of  this  same  Saturday,  the  1 3th  of  Sep- 
tember, after  McClellan  had  occupied  Frederick  on 
the  12th,  there  was  handed  him  an  official  copy  of 
Lee's  order  No.  191,  which  revealed,  in  detail,  the  entire 
plan  of  the  pending  campaign,  and  showed  him,  at  a 
glance,  how  Lee's  knights  and  castles  on  the  military 
chess-board  were  disposed,  and  that  a  rare  opportunity 
was  offered  for  falling  upon  his  greatly  weakened  left  rear 
and  crushing  that  before  he  could  gather  his  scattered 
forces  to  his  aid,  as  McClellan  had  the  great  advantage  of 
the  far  shorter  line  of  approach  over  one  of  the  best  roads. 
More  than  this ;  it  showed  that  the  dreaded  Jackson  was 
too  far  away  to  participate  in  an  early  combat  Ardent 
to  retrieve  his  military  reputation,  and,  above  all  things, 
anxious  to  do  something  that  would  warrant  his  unauthor- 
ized assumption  of  command,  McClellan  at  once  hastened 
his  main  body  in  pursuit  of  Lee,  and  urged  Franklin  for- 
ward with  his  corps,  to  harass  the  rear  of  McLaws  and 
hold  him  away  from  the  battle  he  proposed  to  make  with 
Lee. 

It  is  now  known  that  two  copies  of  Lee's  order  were 
sent  to  D.  H.  Hill,  who  had  been  made  subject  to  Jack- 
son's command  previous  to  the  encampment  at  Frederick. 
Jackson,  always  cautious  and  himself  never  giving  writ- 
ten orders  that  would  furnish  information  as  to  his  move- 
ments, had,  on  the  receipt  of  Lee's  order,  made,  with  his 
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own  hand,  a  copy  of  that  and  sent  it  by  safe  hands  to 
General  Hill,  supposing  he  would  in  no  other  way  re- 
ceive this  order.  But  it  so  happened  that  a  copy  was 
also  sent  to  Hill  from  Lee's  headquarters,  and  this  latter, 
carelessly  left  on  the  ground  in  Hill's  camp,  was  discov- 
ered by  a  Federal  soldier,  wrapped  about  some  Confed- 
erate cigars,  and  he,  recognizing  its  importance,  promptly 
sent  it  to  McClellan,  who  at  once  vigorously  set  about 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunities  that  the  knowledge 
contained  in  that  lost  order  put  in  his  way.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  that  events  of  great  magnitude  in  the  tide 
of  history  have  been  controlled  by  the  demands  of  that 
miserable  weed. 

The  close  of  this  eventful  Saturday  found  Lee  con- 
fronted with  serious  conditions.  D.  H.  Hill  was  ordered 
to  retrace  his  march,  recross  the  South  mountain,  and 
hold  its  eastern  slope  against  the  great  host  that  could 
be  seen  rapidly  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Fred- 
erick. McLaws  was  urged  to  finish  his  work  on  Mary- 
land heights  and  move  to  Boonsboro,  by  way  of  Sharps- 
burg,  and  Longstreet  was  ordered  to  return  from  Hagers- 
town,  to  Hill's  aid,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th. 

As  Lee  rode  forward  to  the  South  Mountain  battlefield 
on  Sunday  morning,  September  14th,  followed  by  Long- 
street's  command,  he  could  both  see  and  hear  that  the 
mighty  conflict  for  the  possession  of  the  passes  of  that 
mountain,  now  looming  up  before  him,  had  already 
begun.  The  roar  of  cannon  and  musketry  from  Hill's 
5,000  men  rang  in  his  ears,  and  the  smoke  of  battle 
showed,  by  its  length  along  the  mountain  top,  how  thin 
must  be  Hill's  stretched-out  line  and  how  large  must  be 
the  force  pressing  against  it.  Hill  held  the  **oldroad," 
passing  through  Fox's  gap,  against  Pleasanton's  cavalry 
and  Reno's  corps,  in  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  all 
recorded  contests,  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when 
Hooker's  corps,  in  furious  onset,  fell  on  his  left  near  Tur- 
ner's gap,  where  the  Boonsboro  and  Frederick  road  crosses, 
and  added  to  the  fury  of  the  contention.  Lee  then  sent 
in  4,000  of  Longstreet 's  men,  in  eight  brigades,  to  sus- 
tain the  brave  Hill  and  his  unyielding  North  Carolinians, 
and  so  the  fight  went  on,  at  and  between  each  of  the 
road  crossings,  until  night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict, 
with  the  9,000  Confederates  still  holding  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  against  the  28,000  Federals  who  had  been  con- 
tending for  its  possession. 
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At  Crampton's  gap  of  the  South  mountain,  six  miles  to 
the  southward  from  Turner's  gap  and  HilVs  field  of 
action,  another  battle  raged  on  that  same  Sunday  after- 
noon. McLaws  had  left  1,200  men  to  hold  that  pass,  in 
guarding  his  rear,  while  he  occupied  Maryland  heights. 
Against  these  Franklin  threw  8,000  from  his  advance. 
The  resistance  lasted  until  dark,  when  the  Confederates 
gave  way  and  Franklin  took  possession  of  the  gap,  and 
thus  interposed  the  head  of  a  strong  Federal  coltmin 
between  Lee  at  Boonsboro  and  McLaws  in  Pleasant  val- 
ley and  on  Maryland  heights. 

Lee  might  have  said  to  himself,  in  the  words  of  Long- 
street  at  Groveton,  as  he  reflected  on  the  positions  of  his 
army  at  the  close  of  the  14th,  that  the  prospect  **was  not 
inviting."  The  two  divisions  in  his  immediate  presence 
were  not  compacted;  Longstreet  was  advising  that 
something  else  than  fighting  be  done.  The  other  three 
of  his  divisions  were  a  dozen  miles  away,  separated  from 
each  other  by  great  rivers,  and  could  only  reach  him  by 
circuitous  marches  and  after  the  fall  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
an  event  which  had  not  yet  taken  place.  His  stout  heart 
was  doubtless  throbbing  with  intense  emotion,  which 
none  but  a  heroic  and  God-trusting  spirit  could  control, 
when,  at  8  of  the  evening,  nearly  two  hours  after  sun- 
set, he  wrote  to  McLaws:  **The  day  has  gone  against 
us,  and  the  army  will  go  by  Sharpsburg  and  cross  the 
river.  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  abandon  your  position 
to-night ;  .  .  your  troops  you  must  have  in  hand  to  unite 
with  this  command,  which  will  retire  by  Sharpsburg. " 

The  outlook  to  McLaws  was  a  brighter  one.  The  in- 
vestment of  Harper's  Ferry  was  completed,  and  neither 
officer  nor  soldier  doubted  but  that,  with  Jackson  in  com- 
mand, the  early  morning  of  the  15th  would  find  him  in 
possession  of  that  town,  of  the  11,000  Federals  there 
beleaguered  and  of  the  large  munitions  of  war  there  gath- 
ered. So  McLaws  promptly  added  to  his  line  in  Pleas- 
ant valley,  to  which  his  men  had  fallen  back  from  Cramp- 
ton's  gap,  and  prepared  to  hold  his  rear  against  Frank- 
lin's advance  until  Harper's  Ferry  was  captured  and  the 
way  opened  for  him  to  cross  the  Potomac  on  the  Federal 
pontoon,  and  in  that  way,  through  Virginia,  reach  Lee 
at  Sharpsburg,  as  he  was  ordered  to  do.  Lee's  vigorous 
defense  of  the  South  mountain  passes  near  Boonsboro 
had  won  a  day  from  McClellan  and  given  Jackson  time 
to  complete  the  investment  of  Harper's  Ferry. 
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During  the  night  of  the  14th,  Lree  withdrew  the  divi- 
sions of  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill  from  the  vicinity  of 
Boonsboro,  and  fell  back  across  Antietam  river  in  the 
direction  of  Sharpsburg,  and  formed  his  line  of  battle 
on  the  commanding  ridge  between  that  town  and  that 
river.  Fitz  Lee,  with  his  cavalry,  bravely  kept  back 
McClellan's  advance,  and  General  Lee's  change  of  posi- 
tion was  not  only  skillfully  made  but  without  any  serious 
loss.  McClellan  •  was  again  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by 
Lee's  prompt  and  bold  strategic  movement. 

The  position  occupied  by  Lee  and  destined  to  become 
famous  as  the  battlefield  of  Sharpsburg,  or  Antietam, 
was  such  that  he  could  calmly  await  an  attack  by  many 
times  his  own  numbers,  should  McClellan  venture  to 
make  one.  He  was  ready  for  the  dawn  of  the  15th,  and 
only  awaited  the  gathering  together  of  his  army  to  try 
the  issue  by  combat,  notwitiistanding  the  disparity  of  his 
numbers  when  compared  with  those  of  McClellan.  While 
watching  the  gathering  of  the  mighty  Federal  army  in 
the  valleys  and  on  the  ridges  across  the  Antietam,  and 
defiantly  replying  to  its  artillery  as  that  came  into  posi- 
tion, he  received,  at  midday,  a  note  from  Jackson,  writ- 
ten during  the  forenoon,  saying:  ** Through  God's  bless- 
ing Harper's  Ferry  and  its  garrison  are  to  be  surren- 
dered." This  stimulating  news,  which  not  only  meant 
that  Harper's  Ferry  was  captured,  but  that  Stonewall 
Jackson,  without  further  orders,  would  soon  be  with  him, 
with  his  *'foot  cavalry,"  and  that  McLaws  would  not  be 
far  behind,  fired  Lee's  courage,  and  he  determined  that  he 
would  not  recross  the  Potomac  until  after  trial  of  battle 
with  McClellan  on  the  field  that  he  had  chosen,  and  that 
he  could  hold  until  his  reinforcements  came  up. 

Fitzhugh  Lee  so  well  held  back  the  Federal  cavalry 
advance  that  it  did  not  reach  the  front  of  the  Antietam 
until  2  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15  th,  and  it  was  not 
until  late  in  the  day  that  the  Federal  infantry  and  artil- 
lery appeared  upon  the  field  of  coming  combat;  so  Lee 
had  ample  time,  with  the  aid  of  his  capable  lieutenants, 
Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill,  to  place  the  12,000  men  he 
had  in  hand,  in  front  of  Sharpsburg  and  extending  north- 
ward toward  Hagerstown,  so  as  to  cover  the  roads  by 
which  McClellan  must  advance ;  and  then,  with  sublime 
courage  and  unfaltering  trust  in  Providence,  await  what 
the  morrow  had  in  store  for  him  and  his  army.     By  night- 
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fall,  McClellan  had  concentrated  some  60,000  of  his  men 
in  front  of  Lee;  and,  from  the  vicinity  of  Boonsboro, 
was  telegraphing  to  Washington  about  his  ** flying  foe,*' 
and  the  **routed  rebels"  he  had  driven,  in  a  **perfect 
panic,"  from  South  mountain;  while  his  corps  command- 
ers were  slowly  and  cautiously  finding  their  way  along 
the  excellent  stone  roads  that  converged  toward  Sharps- 
burg. 

The  investment  of  Harper's  Ferry  was  completed  dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  14th,  and  batteries  were  in  position 
on  Maryland  and  Loudoun  heights,  and  in  front  of 
Bolivar  heights,  ready  to  enforce  Jackson's  r'ernand 
for  a  surrender  on  the  morning  of  the  15th.  The  assault- 
ing column,  under  A.  P.  Hill,  that  brave  and  fearless 
leader,  was  ready  to  spring  forward  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand to  join  in  enforcing,  if  need  be,  the  demand  for  a 
surrender.  A  few  shots  convinced  the  Federal  com- 
mander that  his  position  was  untenable,  and  after  a  brief 
parley  he  gave  up  the  place  with  its  11,000  men,  their 
arms  and  equipments,  73  pieces  of  artillery,  and  numer- 
ous stores.  The  Federal  cavalry  at  Harper's  Ferry  es- 
caped during  the  night  of  the  14th,  by  crossing  the  pon- 
toon and  finding  their  way  along  the  tow  path  of  the 
canal,  up  the  river  and  across  to  McClellan,  meeting  and 
damaging  Longstreet's  train  on  the  way. 

Leaving  A.  P.  Hill  in  charge  of  the  details  of  the  sur- 
render, and  with  orders  to  parole  the  captured  Federals 
and  send  them  adrift  toward  Frederick  City,  to  tangle  and 
impede  the  advance  of  any  of  McClellan's  forces  from  that 
direction,  Jackson  hastened,  without  delay,  to  join  Lee, 
marching  his  men  to  the  fords  of  the  Potomac  near  Shep- 
herdstown,  and  not  far  from  Sharpsburg,  before  he 
allowed  them  to  go  into  bivouac,  but  leaving  many  of  his 
best  men  along  the  way,  overcome  by  sheer  exhaustion. 
J.  G.  Walker's  3, 200  came  across  the  Shenandoah  from 
Loudoun  heights  and  followed  close  behind  Jackson. 
Near  the  dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  i6th,  Jackson 
saluted  Lee,  in  the  road  opposite  where  the  Federal  ceme- 
tery now  is,  in  front  of  Sharpsburg,  and  reported  that 
his  men  were  just  behind,  crossing  the  Potomac,  and 
would  soon  arrive  ready  to  be  placed  in  position.  After 
congratulating  Jackson  and  Walker  upon  the  success  of 
their  operations  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Lee  expressed  his 
confidence  that  he  could  now  hold  his  ground  until  the 
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arrival  of  A.  P.  Hill,  R.  H.  Anderson  and  McLaws. 
Later  in  the  day,  in  a  letter  to  President  Davis,  he  wrote: 
**This  victory  of  the  indomitable  Jackson  and  his  troops 
gives  us  renewed  occasion  for  gratitude  to  Almighty  God 
for  His  guidance  and  protection.*' 

The  great  military  engineer  who  commanded  the  Con- 
federate forces  now  gathering  at  Sharpsburg,  had  had 
ample  time  to  examine  the  position  he  had  chosen  and  to 
reach  conclusions,  from  its  topographic  conditions  and 
those  in  front  of  it,  as  to  the  direction  from  which  his 
adversary  would  probably  make  his  attack ;  and  he  was 
doubtless  well  satisfied  that  these  conditions  would  bring 
the  attack  upon  his  left,  which,  by  military  rule,  would 
be  heldTby  the  **indomitable  Jackson/'  He  at  once  gave 
orders  for  that  victory-compelling  leader  to  move  toward 
Hagerstown  and  take  position  guarding  the  left  of  his 
army.  With  his  usual  caution,  Jackson  had  brought  his 
troops  to  the  vicinity  of  Sharpsburg  by  a  concealed  way, 
and  he  now,  in  like  manner,  marched  them  into  position, 
at  and  beyond  the  Dunker  church,  and  gave  his  men 
opportunity  to  rest  and  prepare  for  the  coming  conflict. 

McClellan,  in  person,  came  to  the  front  on  the  morning 
of  the  1 6th,  and  when  the  fog  lifted  from  the  valley  of 
the  Antietam,  he  carefully  examined,  from  the  hill-crown- 
ing Try  house,  the  long  and  bold  stretch  of  commanding 
ridge  which  Lee  occupied,  and  hastened  to  report  to 
Washington  that  he  was  confronted  not  only  by  a  ** strong 
position,"  but  by  a  ** strong  force.'*  He  spent  the  day 
putting  his  formidable  army  in  position  and  extending 
both  its  flanks  beyond  those  of  the  opposing  one.  As 
Lee  had  anticipated,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  Mc- 
Clellan sent  Hooker's  corps,  followed  by  Mansfield's, 
across  the  Antietam,  by  way  of  the  stone  bridge  at  Try's 
mill,  some  distance  beyond  Lee's  left,  where  they  went 
into  bivouac.  The  ever- watchful  Stuart  quickly  informed 
Lee  of  this  movement,  and  confirmed  his  views  as  to  the 
direction  from  which  he  would  be  attacked. 

There  were  three  bridges  across  the  Antietam  by  which 
an  attack  could  be  made.  The  one  on  Lee's  right, 
now  known  as  the  **Bumside  bridge,"  was  about 
a  mile  to  the  southeast  of  Sharpsburg.  About  a 
mile  below  that  the  river  was  fordable.  On  the  road 
leading  north  of  east  from  Sharpsburg  to  Boons- 
boro    was    another    bridge,    opposite    the     center    of 
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McClellan's  army,  and  about  three  miles  to  the  east  of 
north  from  Sharpsburg  was  the  stone  bridge,  on  the  Wil- 
liamsport  road,  by  which  Hooker  crossed  his  two  ad- 
vanced corps. 

Lee,  before  the  coming  of  Jackson,  posted  his  men 
with  Longstrect  on  the  right  and  D.  H.  Hill  on  the  left, 
in  order  to  cover  the  approaches  from  the  Burnside 
and  the  Boonsboro  bridges,  having  excellent  positions 
for  his  artillery  to  cover  these.  Hood's  two  brigades 
were  transferred  to  the  woods  near  the  Dunker  church, 
to  defend  the  approaches  from  Hagerstown,  while 
D.  H.  Hiirs  five  brigades  extended  Hood's  right  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Boonsboro  turnpike,  and  Longstreet's  men 
prolonged  the  line  to  the  right  to  the  front  of  the  Burnside 
bridge.  On  Jackson's  arrival  his  command  was  posted 
to  extend  Hood's  line  farther  to  the  left,  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  old  toll-gate,  while  Stuart  occupied  the  command- 
ing Nicodemus  ridge,  north  of  Nicodemus  run,  from 
which  his  artillery  swept  the  roads  by  which  Hooker  and 
Mansfield  must  advance. 

Lee,  Longstreet  and  Jackson  were  in  conference,  with 
a  map  spread  before  them,  in  a  house  in  Sharpsburg, 
when  Stuart  reported  McClellan's  advance,  by  the  Wil- 
liamsport  road,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  i6th.  Jack- 
son was  promptly  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  left  wing 
and  meet  the  threatened  engagement.  The  turnpike  road 
from  Sharpsburg  to  Hagerstown  runs  nearly  north  and 
south,  and,  for  at  least  a  mile,  between  somewhat  par- 
allel and  rather  bold  limestone  ridges.  At  the  Dimker 
church,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  north  of  Sharpsburg, 
the  Smoketown  road  enters  this  turnpike  at  an  acute 
angle.  By  this  latter  road  the  Federal  army  advanced, 
having  turned  to  the  left,  soon  after  crossing  the  Antie- 
tam.  About  half  a  mile  above  the  junction  of  these 
roads  there  were  patches  and  fringes  of  rocky  woods  on 
each  side  of  the  Smoketown  road.  These  are  known  as 
the  *  *  East  woods ; ' '  and  to  the  northern  edge  of  these,  the 
Federal  skirmishers  came  late  in  the  evening  of  the  i6th, 
while  the  Confederate  skirmishers  held  the  southern 
edges  of  the  same.  Quite  a  body  of  open  oak  forest 
surrounded  the  Dunker  church  and  extended  northward 
for  some  little  distance  along  the  west  side  of  the  Hagers- 
town turnpike;  thence  a  narrow  field  extended,  for  a  half 
mile  or  more,  between  that  road  and  the  skirt  of  forest 
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in  the  vicinity  of  the  Miller  house,  making  what  is  known 
as  the  **West  woods."  The  triangular  space  between 
the  converging  Hagerstown  and  Smoketown  roads  was 
first  occupied  by  grass  fields  and  then  by  a  30-acre  field 
of  standing  com  Siat  for  yards  reached  across  from  one 
road  to  the  other,  but  skirted  on  the  east  by  the  narrow 
East  woods,  while  farther  on,  patches  of  forest  bounded 
the  cornfield  and  extended  beyond  to  the  Poffenberger 
land,  thus  concealing  the  commanding  position  beyond 
that  land  taken  by  the  Federal  troops. 

By    5    o'clock   of    the   afternoon  of  September  i6th, 

iackson  had  faced  his  men  northward,  some  700  yards 
eyond  the  Dunker  church,  and  across  the  northern  edge 
of  the  big  cornfield,  covering  both  the  Hagerstown  and 
the  Smoketown  roads.  Hood  and  Law  held  the  right,  the 
latter  advanced  into  the  East  woods,  the  two  having  1,700 
men  in  line.     The  ** Stonewall"  division,  under  J.  R. 

iones,  with  1,600  men,  extended  this  line  across  the 
lagerstown  road  and  into  the  northern  end  of  the  West 
woods,  toward  the  commanding  ridge  occupied  by 
Stuart  with  his  artillery  and  covering  the  road  leading  to 
a  ford  of  the  Potomac  on  his  left  Lawton  and  Trimble 
were  resting  in  the  woods  at  the  Dunker  church. 

Just  at  sunset  of  this  lovely  September  day,  the  golden 
autimin  of  the  famous  Appalachian  valley,  Hooker  ad- 
vanced southward,  along  the  watershed  ridge  between 
the  Antietam  and  the  Potomac,  and  pushing  forward  a 
battery,  opened  on  Jackson's  left.  Poague  silenced  this 
in  about  twenty  minutes  and  it  retired.  About  the  same 
time  his  skirmishers  advanced  on  Law,  in  the  East  woods, 
but  were  soon  driven  back  to  its  northern  edge.  Then 
the  two  armies  lay  on  their  arms,  within  sp^iking  dis- 
tance of  each  other,  through  the  long  autumn  night,  dur- 
ing which  Lawton  and  Trimble  took  the  place  of  Hood 
and  Law,  whose  men  had  had  no  cooked  rations,  except 
a  half  ration  of  beef,  for  three  days,  subsisting  in  the 
meantime  on  green  com  gathered  from  the  fields. 

McClellan  proposed  to  join  issue  with  Lee  by  strik- 
ing the  latter's  left  with  the  40,000  men  in  the  three  corps 
of  Hooker,  Mansfield  and  Sumner,  which  were  already  in 
position  for  attack  on  the  morning  of  September  17th. 
If  these  should  be  successful,  he  intended  that  Burnside 
should  cross  at  the  bridge  now  known  by  his  name,  and 
with  his  13,000  men  fall  on  Lee's  right,  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  Longstreet,  and  then  follow  up  the  delivery  of 
these  right-handed  and  left-handed  blows  with  an  attack 
on  the  center  of  Lee's  lines,  on  the  Boonsboro  road,  by 
the  25,000  veterans  under  Porter  and  Franklin,  that  were 
massed  in  his  front  and  ready  to  attack  when  ordered. 
Numerous  batteries  of  artillery  lined  the  bluffs  all  along 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Antietam,  many  of  them  with 
long  range  guns  that  could  fire  into  and  even  beyond  the 
Confederate  lines.  McClellan  had  revealed  his  plans  to 
Lee  by  placing  his  troops  in  the  positions  indicated,  or 
very  near  them,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  i6th. 

It  may  be  well  to  repeat  the  disposition  of  Lee's  forces 
to  meet  these  three  threatened  attacks.  Stuart,  with  his 
cavalry,  held  the  extreme  left,  where  the  great  bend  of 
the  Potomac  to  the  eastward  approaches  to  within  a  mile 
of  the  Hagerstown  turnpike.  On  Stuart's  right  was 
Jackson's  command,  with  its  left  pivoted  amid  tie  giant 
oaks  and  the  great  outcroppings  of  limestone  strata,  ver- 
tically disposed,  where  he  had  placed  Early;  thence  his 
lines  stretched  eastwardly,  covering  the  roads  converg- 
ing at  the  Dunker  church.  Nearly  at  right  angles  to 
Jackson's  line  were  the  troops  of  D.  H.  Hill  and  Long- 
street,  prolonged  to  the  southward  to  opposite  the  Burn- 
side  bridge.  Toom,bs'  brigade,  of  600  Georgians,  ad- 
vanced to  the  front,  held  the  rocky,  wooded  bluff  that 
overlooked  and  commanded  the  Bumside  bridge.  On 
the  ridge  behind  Toombs,  at  early  dawn  of  the  17th,  Lee 
placed  J.  G.  Walker's  3,200  men,  with  batteries  on  his 
right  and  on  the  higher  hill  in  his  rear;  while  still  far- 
ther to  the  right,  covering  a  ford  below  the  Bumside 
bridge,  was  placed  another  battery  and  a  portion  of  cav- 
alry. Lee's  entire  force,  of  all  arms,  at  the  close  of  the 
i6th,  was  about  25,000  men,  with  which  to  oppose 
McClellan's  87,000.  Orders  of  urgency  called  McLaws 
and  A.  P.  Hill  to  promptly  bring  forward  from  Harper's 
Ferry  their  10,000  fighting  men. 

As  early  as  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
two  hours  and  a  half  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  Hooker 
sent  forward  his  skirmishers  in  the  East  woods,  and  as 
the  sun  looked  over  the  lovely  Cumberland  valley  from 
the  crest  of  the  South  mountain,  he  boldly  and  impetu- 
ously urged  forward  his  lines  of  12,500  muskets  against 
Jackson's  front  of  but  3,500.  Six  Confederate  batteries, 
well  disposed  in  front  of  Jackson's  line,  wrought  havoc 
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with  this  advancing  host,  but  its  lines  closed  up  and  swept 
forward,  their  ri^ht  extending  across  the  Hagerstown 
turnpike,  their  thirty  guns  answering  those  of  the  Con- 
federates, from  the  high  Poffenberger  ridge,  while 
twenty  long  range  guns  roared  in  enfilade  from  across  the 
An  tie  tarn.  Stuart's  cannon  made  reply  from  the  Nico- 
demus  ridge,  as  did  Jackson's  from  the  center  and  S.  D. 
Lee's  twenty-six  from  the  swell  in  the  open  fields  in  front 
of  the  Dunker  church.  Lawton's  ever-brave  Georgians 
fiercely  contended  with  and  held  back  Hooker's  left,  in 
the  East  woods  and  in  the  30-acre  cornfield,  but  the 
advantages  of  position  enabled  the  Federals  to  force  back 
Jackson's  division  into  the  woods,  but  still  hanging  to 
and  pivoting  on  Early's.  There,  ralljdng  behind  the 
trees  and  projecting  rocks  and  facing  eastward,  it  repulsed 
the  attack  led  by  Doubleday.  Hays,  with  his  550  Louisi- 
anians,  moved  to  the  support  of  Lawton,  in  the  cornfield, 
and  one  of  the  most  stubborn  and  hotly  contested  of 
recorded  engagements  there  took  place.  The  Confeder- 
ates were  forced  back,  by  weight  of  numbers,  but  contest- 
ing every  inch  of  ground  and  leaving  the  big  cornfield 
fairly  covered  with  their  dead  and  wounded  and  those  of 
the  enemy.  Hood's  courageous  Texans,  at  the  moment 
of  peril,  rushed  forward  from  the  Dunker  church,  with  a 
wild  yell,  leaving  their  breakfast  beside  their  camp-fires, 
to  sustain  Lawton  and  Hays  in  the  unequal  contest,  while 
three  of  D.  H.  Hill's  brigades  were  hastened  by  Lee 
from  his  center  to  extend  Hood's  right  and  fall  upon  the 
flank  of  Hooker's  oncoming  left  These  well-put,  right- 
handed  blows  forced  Hooker's  battle-broken  ranks  from 
the  field  of  combat  with  great  slaughter;  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  his  men  having  fallen  under  the  withering  fire 
of  the  impetuous  Confederates.  His  routed  men  found 
refuge  behind  their  guns  and  Mansfield's  corps,  which 
was  advancing,  in  echelon,  on  his  left  Nearly  half  of 
Jackson's  men  had  fallen  in  their  line  of  battle,  in  the 
open  and  across  the  cornfield,  while  hundreds  of  them, 
stiff  in  death,  still  stood  in  silent  skirmish  line  along  the 
rail  fence  on  the  north  front  of  the  big  cornfield;  but  the 
other  half  of  his  war-worn  but  unconquerable  veterans 
closed  up  and  grimly  awaited  the  second  Federal  attack, 
which  they  saw  approaching. 

Banks'  old  corps,  that  Jackson's  men  had  so  often  met, 
now  under  Mansfield,  haa  bivouacked,  late  in  the  night  of 
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the  i6th,  about  a  mile  in  Hooker's  rear;  and  now,  at 
about  half-past  seven  of  the  morning  of  the  17th,  it 
became  the  turn  of  that  corps  to  take  up  the  battle,  from 
which,  after  a  three  hours'  contest,  Hooker  had  recoiled 
in  complete  defeat.  Forming  his  line  near  where  Hooker 
had  first  formed  his,  with  his  right  resting  on  the  Hagers- 
town  road  and  his  left  exten^g  eastward  through  the 
East  woods,  Mansfield  advanced  his  two  divisions,  and  the 
bloody  conflict  again  raged  across  the  cornfield  and  in 
the  East  and  West  woods;  3,600  Confederates,  under 
Hood,  Ripley,  Colquitt  and  Garland,  faced  the  7,000  fresh 
Federals  that  advanced  to  the  fight,  aided  by  a  mere 
handful  of  300  of  Hooker's  corps  who  had  so  eagerly 
begun  the  battle  in  the  early  morning.  Mansfield  fell,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  East  woods,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
advance,  and  Williams  took  command.  Thinking  to 
avoid  again  joining  issue  with  Jackson,  Williams  ordered 
Greene's  division  farther  to  the  left,  and,  under  cover  of 
the  low  swell  in  front  of  the  Dunker  church  and  his 
Smoketown  road,  this  division  rushed  forward,  turned 
the  Confederate  right,  crossed  the  Hagerstown  road,  and 
entered  the  eastern  edge  of  the  West  woods ;  but  there 
its  progress  was  stayed  by  Jackson's  men,  in  their  natural 
fortress  of  forest  and  rocks,  and  Greene  was  soon  forced 
to  retire  and  join  his  retreating  comrades  that  Stuart  and 
Jackson's  left,  especially  Early's  unflinching  one  thou- 
sand, had  driven  from  the  field.  Thus  far  Jackson,  with 
his  7,600  veterans,  had  met  and  repulsed  the  19,500 
in  the  corps  of  Hooker  and  Mansfield  and  driven  them 
from  the  field. 

Although  Lee  was,  by  a  previous  accident,  disabled  in 
both  his  hands,  and  could  only  ride  with  his  horse  led  by 
a  courier,  he  had  intently  watched,  from  a  rock,  south  of 
the  Boonsboro  road,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  east  of 
Sharpsburg,  the  fierce  contests  on  his  left  and  at  the 
same  time  had  observed  the  movements  of  Bumside  on 
his  right  His  eighty  g^ns,  in  well  chosen  and  com- 
manding positions,  had  promptly  responded  to  the  still 
larger  number  of  McClellan  beyond  the  Antietam ;  his 
batteries  in  front  of  Sharpsburg  commanded  the  road 
leading  toward  Boonsboro  and  held  in  check  any  Federal 
advance  on  his  center.  Seeing  that  the  weight  of  attack 
was  being  concentrated  on  his  left,  and  knowing  that 
Sumner's  veteran  corps  was  following  the  defeated  ones 
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of  Hooker  and  Mansfield,  he  determined  to  meet  Sum- 
ner's advance  with  a  bold  counterstroke.  McLaws  and 
Anderson,  by  a  night  march  from  Maryland  heights,  had 
joined  him  in  the  early  morning  of  the  17th  and  were  rest- 
ing near  Sharpsburg.  He  proposed  to  join  with  these 
the  forces  of  Walker  and  lead  them  to  the  assistance  of 
Jackson. 

At  half-past  8  of  the  morning  the  advance  of  Sum- 
ner's 18,000  veterans,  the  third  of  McClellan's  successive 
assaulting  columns  entered  the  East  woods,  followed  by 
Sedgwick's  division.  The  sight  was  not  a  reassuring  one 
as  Sumner's  men  crossed  the  field  of  recent  carnage 
strewn  with  the  dead  and  wounded  of  Hooker  and  Mans- 
field. Greene's  Federal  division  still  held  on  near  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  West  woods,  but  did  not  move  against 
Jackson's  naturally  fortified  line.  In  a  deploy  of  6,000 
men,  in  the  East  woods,  Sumner  faced  the  big  cornfield, 
strewn  with  its  fresh-mown  harvest  of  the  dead,  then, 
in  three  lines,  moved  westward  across  that  field  and  the 
Hagerstown  turnpike  to  the  front  of  the  long  line  of  the 
West  woods.  Stuart's  guns  raked  his  advance  with  an 
enfilade,  while  Jackson's,  from  the  commanding  ridge 
behind  the  West  woods,  raked  it  at  short  range.  Sum- 
ner's right  soon  struck  the  brave  three  hundred  that 
alone  remained  of  the  famous  fighting  Stonewall  brigade ; 
but  these  courageous  Virginians  flinched  not,  and  from 
behind  the  upstanding  ledges  of  rocks  and  the  great  oaks 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  West  woods,  they  stayed  the 
progress  of  the  Federal  advance,  helped  by  the  depleted 
command  of  the  unyielding  Early  on  their  left,  while  Lee 
and  Jackson  were  moving  to  set  the  battle  in  order  to  fall 
on  Sumner's  left  flank.  Hood  had  fought  his  men  to 
a  mere  wreck,  at  the  Dunker  church,  and  had  sent  Col. 
S.  D.  Lee  to  tell  the  commanding  general  that  unless 
immediately  reinforced  the  day  was  lost.  He  met  the 
great  leader,  on  his  led  horse,  about  a  half  mile  from  the 
church.  He  reassured  the  chief  of  artillery,  who  had 
excitedly  delivered  Hood's  message,  by  quietly  saying: 
** Don't  be  excited  about  it.  Colonel.  Go  and  tell  General 
Hood  to  hold  his  ground.  Reinforcements  are  now  rap- 
idly approaching  and  are  between  Sharpsburg  and  the 
ford  Tell  him  that  I  am  now  coming  to  his  support" 
Just  then  he  turned  and  saw  McLaws'  division  approach- 
ing at  a  double-quick  from  Sharpsburg. 
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Jackson  had  already  driven  the  most  of  Greene's  com- 
mand from  the  wood  at  the  churchy  by  bringing  Early 
around  from  his  left  and  making  an  attack  from  the  south 
on  Sumner's  exposed  left  flank.  To  Grigsby,  now  com- 
manding the  Stonewall  division,  and  to  Early,  were  now 
joined  the  6,500  fresh  troops  under  McLaws,  G.  T. 
Anderson  and  Walker,  and  a  sheeted  and  unerring  fire 
from  these  tried  veterans,  from  behind  the  rocks  and 
oaks  of  tJie  West  woods,  poured  upon  Sumner's  front, 
left  and  rear.  Nearly  one-third  of  his  6,500  steady  and 
brave  men  fell  where  they  stood.  His  efforts  to  face  his 
third  line  to  the  front  were  ineffectual.  It  moved  to  his 
right  and  rear,  instead  of  to  his  left,  and,  carrying  with 
it  portions  of  his  first  and  second  lines,  sought  safety 
behind  the  Federal  batteries,  and  soon  the  whole  division 
melted  away  before  the  hot  reception  of  the  Confed- 
erates. Just  then,  at  a  little  past  9  o'clock,  the  nearly 
6,000  of  French's  division  of  Sumner's  corps,  moving 
still  further  to  the  Federal  left,  under  shelter  of  the  low 
ridge  above  Mumma's  house,  advanced  to  assault  D.  H. 
Hill,  on  the  left  of  Lee's  center,  and  a  fierce  combat  took 
place  along  '*the  bloody  lane,"  that  turns  to  the  east- 
ward, about  halfway  between  Hagerstown  and  the  Dun- 
ker  church,  and  ascends  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge  be- 
tween the  Hagerstown  road  and  the  Antietam.  D.  H. 
Hill  had  sent  three  of  his  brigades  against  the  left  flank 
of  Hooker  and  Mansfield.  When  he  withdrew  these, 
from  Sumner's  advance,  he  posted  two  of  them,  those  of 
Rodes  and  Colquitt,  in  this  lane,  with  G.  6.  Anderson 
on  the  right  of  Rodes.  He  had  but  1,500  muskets  and 
a  park  of  artillery ;  but  on  his  left,  extending  to  the  West 
woods,  were  about  the  same  number  from  the  commands 
of  McLaws  and  Walker.  Hill's  left  was  along  the 
Hagerstown  turnpike  and  his  right  along  **the  bloody 
lane,"  so  the  two  wings  of  his  command  were  placed  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  Into  these  open  arms  of  as 
brave  and  steady  veterans  as  ever  shouldered  a  musket, 
advanced  the  front  brigade  of  French.  From  Hill's  left 
a  terrific  fire  sent  French's  men,  with  heavy  loss,  to  the 
rear.  He  then  advanced  a  second  line  to  meet  Anderson 
in  the  lane,  but  the  musketry  from  Hill's  right  soon 
drove  these  back,  behind  the  shelter  of  the  hill,  where 
the  remaining  two-thirds  of  French's  brigade  sought 
safety,  having  left  one-third  of  their  number  between  the 
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arms  of  Hill's  lines.  The  6,000  veterans  of  Richardson's 
division,  of  Sumner's  corps,  now  approached  Hill's  left, 
along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  above  it.  At  this  same  hour 
of  II,  Lee,  who  was  eagerly  watching  his  center,  hur- 
ried R.  H.  Anderson's  3,500  to  Hill's  aid.  These  he 
hastened  to  reinforce  his  right,  but  at  right  angles  to  it 
and  extending  from  the  bloody  lane  southward  toward 
the  Piper  house.  From  his  position,  across  this  partly 
sunken  road,  Richardson  secured  an  enfilade  fire  on 
Hill's  men  in  that  road  and  played  havoc  with  his  line. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  he  had  wrought,  Rich- 
ardson pressed  forward,  put  the  Confederates  to  flight 
and  forced  them  back  to  the  defensive  fences  along  the 
Hagerstown  road  and  to  the  shelter  of  the  numerous 
buildings  of  the  Piper  farm.  Hill  soon  rallied  his  men, 
brought  up  his  batteries,  and  drove  Richardson  back  to 
the  cover  of  the  bloody  lane.  At  this  juncture  Frank- 
lin's corps  moved  into  the  position  that  had  first  been 
taken  by  Hooker  and  afterward  by  Mansfield,  and  sought 
to  try  a  third  issue  with  Jackson  on  the  left.  An  artil- 
lery battle  first  took  place,  then  Irwin's  brigade  rushed 
in  a  charge  against  the  West  woods,  at  the  Dunker 
church,  but  Jackson's  volleys  promptly  sent  this  attack 
in  confusion  to  the  rear. 

Intent  upon  the  battle  from  his  overlooking  position 
in  the  center,  Lee,  when  he  saw  the  partial  success  of 
Richardson's  movement  against  Hill  in  his  left  center, 
promptly  ordered  Jackson  to  make  counterstroke  against 
the  Federal  right,  in  which  Walker  was  to  join  by  charg- 
ing across  from  the  front  of  the  Dunker  church.  Jackson 
was  hastening  to  obey,  and  Stuart's  guns  were  moved 
out  to  see  what  impression  could  be  made  upon  the 
great  park  of  artillery  in  the  Poflfenberger  field; 
Stuart  intending  to  lead  Jackson's  movement  with  his 
cavalry  by  moving  up  the  east  bank  of  the  Potomac.  It 
was  soon  found  that  the  Federal  position  was  too  strong 
to  be  attacked  with  any  certainty  of  success;  but  Lee's 
left  and  center,  just  after  the  turn  of  the  day,  stood  defi- 
ant in  its  chosen  line  of  defense  and  ready  to  meet  any 
forward  movement  McClellan  might  again  order;  but  he 
was  content,  from  the  lessons  of  the  forenoon,  to  merely 
hold  the  positions  of  his  right  without  further  advances. 

Through  all  the  long  forenoon  Toombs,  with  his  600 
men,    dominated   the   Bumside    bridge  and    prevented 
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Burnside's  big  army  corps  from  crossing,  although  he 
was  constantly  urged  by  McClellan  so  to  do  and  help  to 
carry  out  his  original  plan  for  crushing  Lee.  With  un- 
surpassed bravery  and  gallantry,  Sturgis  advanced  upon 
the  bridge,  aided  by  a  heavy  cannomi^e  from  the  bluffs 
above,  that,  at  short  range,  hurled  shot  and  shell  against 
Toombs'  Georgians,  who,  during  four  hours  of  fierce  con- 
tention, drove  back  four  distinct  storming  parties  and 
held  to  their  position  amid  the  rocks  and  trees  of  the 
bluff  overlooking  the  bridge.  Finding  he  could  not 
carry  this  by  direct  assault,  Bumside  sent  Rodman's 
division,  by  a  wide  detour  to  his  left,  to  cross  a  lower 
ford  of  the  Antietam  and  fall  upon  Toombs'  flank.  This 
forced  the  Georgians  to  retire,  and  at  i  o'clock  Bumside 
began  crossing  the  bridge,  after  relieving  the  brave  divi- 
sion that  had  been  exhausted  in  the  attempt  to  carry  it 
by  storm. 

It  took  Bumside  an  hour  to  cross  and  array  his  men  on 
the  ridges  above  the  bridge.  This  disposition  of  a  fresh 
corps,  for  assault  upon  his  right,  was  in  full  view  of  Lee 
from  his  rock  in  front  of  Sharpsburg.  Undisturbed  by 
this,  he  had  directed  Jackson  to  assail  the  Federal  right, 
knowing,  by  messages  from  A.  P.  Hill,  that  his  command 
was  just  about  crossing  the  Potomac,  coming  from  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  would  soon  become  an  important  factor 
on  the  field  in  dealing  with  Bumside.  The  latter  ad- 
vanced boldly,  captured  a  Confederate  battery,  and  drove 
back,  to  near  Sharpsburg,  the  division  of  D.  R.  Jones, 
and  by  3  o'clock  his  12,000  were  ready  to  fall  upon  the 
2,000  of  Longstreet  that  were  tenaciously  holding  the 
immediate  front  of  Sharpsburg  and  the  road  leading 
thence  southward  toward  the  Potomac.  That  same  hour 
brought  A.  P.  Hill  up  from  Boteler's  ford,  and  across  to 
the  commanding  plateau  along  which  runs  the  road  from 
Sharpsburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Antietam.  His  men 
were  wearied  by  a  march  of  17  miles,  including  the  ford- 
ing of  the  Potomac,  in  seven  hours,  but  the  fiery  Hill, 
who  was  always  ready  and  impatient  to  begin  a  fight, 
promptly  formed  his  lines,  poured  a  storm  of  shot  and 
shell  from  his  well-placed  artillery,  and  then  rushed  for- 
ward his  men,  with  a  wild  yell,  upon  the  masses  of 
Bumside's  troops  and  forced  them  to  seek  safety,  in 
flight,  under  cover  of  their  guns,  beyond  the  Antietam, 
after  leaving  one-third  of  their  number  upon  the  field  of 
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carnage.  This  put  an  end  to  the  famous  battle,  the  result 
of  which,  to  McClellan,  was  defeat  and  disaster,  but  to 
Lee  the  crown  of  victory,  against  a  great  disparity  of 
numbers,  in  a  series  of  stubb^n  combats  that  had  lasted 
from  before  daylight  until  dark. 

The  battles  and  marches  of  the  preceding  months  had 
greatly  depleted  Lee's  army,  and  his  wounded,  footsore, 
and  straggling  men  were  strung  all  along  through  Vir- 
ginia from  Richmond  to  the  Potomac,  so  that  he  could 
bring  but  35,000  wearied,  half -clad  and  half -starved  men 
into  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg;  against  these,  McClellan 
had  hurled  60,000  well-equipped,  well-fed  and  well-cared- 
for  men,  while  27,000  more  were  held  in  full  view  and 
could  have  been  thrown  into  the  contest  Pour  of  his 
corps  were  not  only  routed,  but  scattered;  and  he  could 
not  collect  them  to  renew  the  battle. 

Sharpsburg  was  a  stand-up,  hand-to-hand  fight,  as  brave 
and  furious  as  any  the  world  ever  saw,  and  the  Confed- 
erate soldiers  had  in  it  proved  themselves  more  than 
a  match,  in  a  fair  and  open  conflict,  for  their  Federal 
foes.  The  losses  on  both  sides  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
struggle.  Of  the  Southern  men,  8,000,  one-fourth  of 
Lee's  army,lay  dead  or  wounded  upon  the  field :  regiments, 
and  even  brigades,  had  fought  almost  to  annihilation.* 
McClellan's  losses  were  some  12,500.  The  living  of  both 
armies,  as  the  sotmds  of  battle  died  away,  sunk  to  pro- 
found slumber,  such  as  only  follows  a  day  of  battle,  in 
the  very  lines  where  they  had  fought  and  amid  the  hor- 
rors of  the  carnage  of  the  bloody  battlefield. 

At  nightfall  Lee  held  the  line  of  the  Hagerstown  turn- 
pike and  of  the  road  leading  south  from  Sharpsburg,  and 
the  line  on  his  left  which  Jackson  had  chosen,  before  the 
battle,  as  the  one  he  would  hold ;  and  his  unconquerable 
veterans  were  ready  to  renew  the  combat  at  his  word  of 
command.  The  Federals  had  really  gained  and  held  no 
advantages  of  position. 

Col.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  the  Confederate  chief  of  artillery, 
stated,  to  the  writer,  that  an  hour  after  dark,  on  the  17th, 
Lee  summoned  his  division  commanders  to  meet  him  at 
his  headquarters  in  the  wood  in  the  rear  of  Sharpsburg, 
and  as  each  came  up,  he  quietly  asked  him:     '*How  is  it 

*Long8treet  reported  the  loss  of  his  corps  in  the  Maryland  cam- 
paign as  964  killed,  5,344  wotmded,  1,310  missing;  total,  7,508. 
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on  your  part  of  the  line?"  Longstreet  replied,  **As  bad 
as  can  be;'*  Hill,  **My  division  is  cut  to  pieces;"  Hood 
declared  with  great  emotion,  that  he  had  **no  division 
left."  Colonel  Lee  asserted  that  all  of  these  oflBicers 
advised  that  the  army  should  cross  the  Potomac  before 
daylight,  and  that  Lee,  after  a  profound  pause,  said: 
** Gentlemen,  we  will  not  cross  the  Potomac  to-night. 
You  will  go  to  your  respective  commands,  strengthen 
your  lines,  send  two  oflScers  from  each  brigade  toward 
the  ford  to  collect  your  stragglers  and  bring  them  up. 
Many  others  have  come  up.  I  have  had  the  proper  steps 
taken  to  collect  all  the  men  who  are  in  the  rear.  If  Mc- 
Clellan  wants  to  fight  in  the  morning,  I  will  give  him 
battle  atgain." 

Some  s,ooo  Confederate  stragglers  joined  their  com- 
mands during  the  night  of  the  1 7th,  and  the  morning  of 
the  1 8th  dawned  upon  the  lines  of  contending  forces, 
drawn  up  face  to  face,  at  short  range,  and  ready  for  an 
anticipated  renewal  of  the  mighty  struggle;  but  both 
stood  on  the  defensive,  and  not  a  gun  was  fired  during 
the  livelong  day.  Lee  was  not  only  willing,  but  eager 
to  renew  the  battle,  in  which  he  was  earnestly  seconded 
by  Jackson,  who  suggested  that  if  fifty  heavy  guns  were 
sent  to  the  Nicodemus  ridge,  beyond  his  left,  they  could 
silence  the  Federal  batteries  on  the  Poffenberger  ridge  and 
open  the  way  for  falling  on  the  Federal  right.  Col.  S.  D. 
Lee  accompanied  Jackson,  at  General  Lee's  suggestion, 
to  reconnoiter  the  chances  for  success  in  such  an  attempt. 
The  chief  of  artillery  pronounced  the  undertaking  not 
only  impracticable,  but  extremely  hazardous,  and,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  both  Lee  and  Jackson,  the  move- 
ment was  abandoned. 

Learning,  during  the  afternoon  of  the  i8th,  that  large 
reinforcements  were  advancing  to  McClellan,  from  both 
the  north  and  the  east,  Lee  determined  to  cross  into  Vir- 
ginia; and  that  night,  in  good  order,  and  leaving  nothing 
behind  him  but  his  dead  and  the  wounded  who  could  not 
be  moved,  he  crossed  his  army  through  the  Potomac.  At 
the  same  time  Stuart  crossed  his  cavalry  through  the 
river,  at  a  ford  on  Lee's  left,  went  up  it  to  Williamsport 
and  recrossed,  and  threatened  McClellan's  right  and  rear, 
thus  engaging  his  attention  while  Lee  took  his  long 
trains  and  his  army  back  into  Virginia.  On  the  morn- 
ing of    the    19th,   when    it  was    discovered  that   Lee 
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had  safely  escaped  him,  McClellan  sent  three  bri- 
gades across  the  Potomac  in  pursuit,  and  these  cap- 
tured four  Confederate  guns,  placed  on  the  bluffs 
above  the  ford,  which  were  not  suflBiciently  guarded;  but 
Jackson  with  A.  P.  Hill,  speedily  punished  this  temerity 
and  drove  the  Federals  back,  across  the  Potomac. 

With  the  great  river  between  them,  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  now  rested 
and  recuperated  during  the  bracing  autumn  days  that 
characterize  the  great  Appalachian  valley.  McClellan 
called  for  reinforcements,  declaring  that  his  ranks  were 
being  weakened  by  straggling  and  desertion,  while  Lee 
called  upon  his  government  for  shoes  and  clothes  for  his 
well-nigh  half-clad  army.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  Gen- 
eral Lee  wrote: 

My  hands  are  improvinfi^  slowly ;  with  my  right  hand  I  am  able  to 
drets  and  undress  myself,  which  is  a  great  comfort  My  left  is 
becoming  of  some  assistance,  too,  though  it  is  still  swollen  and  some- 
times painful.  The  buidages  have  been  removed.  I  am  now  able 
to  sign  my  name.  It  has  been  six  weeks  to-day  since  I  was  injured, 
and  I  have  at  last  discarded  the  sling. 

Prom  his  headquarters  in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester, 
on  the  2d  of  October,  Lee  issued  an  address  to  his  sol- 
diers, in  which  he  said : 

In  reviewing  the  achievements  of  the  army  during  the  present  cam- 
paign, the  commanding  'general  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of 
his  admiration  of  the  indomitable  courage  displayed  in  bc^e  and  its 
cheerful  endurance  of  privation  and  hardship  on  the  march.  Since 
your  ereat  victories  around  Richmond,  you  have  defeated  the  enemy 
at  Cedar  Mountain,  expelled  him  from  the  Rappahannock,  and  atter 
a  conflict  of  three  days,  utterly  repulsed  him  on  the  plains  of  Ma- 
nassas, and  forced  him  to  take  shelter  within  the  fortifications  around 
his  capitaL  Without  halting  for  repose,  you  crossed  the  Potomac, 
stormed  the  heights  of  Harper's  Perry,  made  prisoners  of  more  than 
ii,ooo  men,  and  captured  upward  of  seven ty-nve  pieces  of  artillery, 
all  their  small-arms  and  other  munitions  of  war.  While  one  corps 
of  the  army  was  thus  engaged,  the  other  insured  its  success  by  arrest- 
ing at  Boonsboro  the  combined  armies  of  the  enemy,  advancing 
under  their  favorite  general  to  the  relief  of  their  belea^ered  com- 
rades. On  the  field  of  Sharpsburg,  with  less  than  one-third  his  num- 
bers, you  resisted  from  daylight  until  dark  the  whole  army  of  the 
enemy,  and  repulsed  every  attack  along  his  entire  front  of  more  than 
four  miles  in  extent  The  whole  of  the  following  day  you  stood 
prepared  to  renew  the  conflict  on  the  same  ground,  and  retired 
next  morning  without  molestation  across  the  rotomac.  Two  at- 
tempts subsequentljr  made  by  the  enemy  to  follow  you  across  tibe 
river  have  resulted  in  his  complete  discomfiture  and  being  driven 
back  with  loss. 

Achievements  such  as  these  demanded  much  valor  and  patriotism. 
History  records  few  examples  of  greater  fortitude  and  endurance 
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than  this  army  has  exhibited,  and  I  am  commissioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  Confederate  States  for  the 
undying  fame  you  have  won  for  their  arms. 

Much  as  you  have  done,  much  more  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
The  enemy  again  threatens  with  invasion,  and  to  your  tried  valor  and 
patriotism  the  country  looks  with  confidence  for  dehverance  and 
safety.  Your  past  exploits  give  assurance  that  this  confidence  is 
not  misplaced. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  FREDERICKSBURG  CAMPAIGN. 

WHILE  recuperating  his  army  in  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah,  General  Lee,  a  few  dajrs  after 
the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  urged  the  Confederate 
authorities  to  send  General  Loring,  with  the  army 
of  the  Kanawha,  northward,  through  Morgantown,  into 
western  Pennsylvania,  to  break  the  Federal  lines  of  com- 
munication between  the  east  and  the  west  and  to  disconcert 
anv  plans  that  McClellan  might  be  forming  for  a  new  cam- 
paign into  Virginia,  as  he  desired  not  only  to  gain  time 
for  collecting  together  the  fragments  of  his  army,  but  for 
the  people  of  Virginia,  especially  those  of  the  fertile  val- 
ley of  the  Shenandoah,  to  gather  the  harvest  of  Indian 
com  which  was  now  ripe  and  ready  for  cutting  and  shock- 
ing. On  the  2Sth  of  September  he  suggested  to  President 
Davis  that  the  best  move  his  army  could  make  would  be 
to  advance  upon  Hagerstown  and  fall  upon  McClellan 
from  that  direction,  saying:  **I  would  not  hesitate  to 
make  it,  even  with  our  diminished  numbers,  did  the  army 
show  its  former  temper  and  disposition."  He  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  a  very  short  time  his  veteran 
army  had  recovered  that  ** temper  and  disposition." 

Lee  had  hoped  that  McClellan  would  cross  the  Potomac 
and  oflEer  battle  in  the  lower  Shenandoah  valley;  but  that 
over-cautious  commander  was  in  no  haste  to  try  a  third 
issue  with  the  bold  Confederate  leader.  To  engage  Mc- 
Clellan's  attention  and  gather  a  supply  of  fresh  horses 
from  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  Lee,  on  the  loth  of 
October,  dispatched  the  raid-loving  Stuart,  with  i,8oo 
horsemen,  across  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport,  and  thence 
along  the  western  side  of  the  Cumberland  valley,  to 
Chambersburg,  where  he  halted  on  the  morning  of  the 
I  ith.  Thence  sweeping  to  the  eastward,  across  the  South 
mountain,  he  returned  through  the  Piedmont  region,  and 
by  noon  of  the  12th  again  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Vir- 
ginia, after  a  rapid  and  extensive  ride,  not  only  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  much-needed  horses,  but  with  full  infor- 
mation as  to  what  was  going  on  in  and  around  McClellan's 
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army,  of  which  he  had  made  a  complete  circuit.  This 
bold  and  memorable  ride  so  irritated  the  Federal  govern- 
ment that  it  peremptorily  ordered  McClellan  to  choose  a 
line  of  attack  and  move  against  Lee  in  Virginia. 

The  experiences  of  the  Federal  army  in  the  Great  valley, 
both  in  Virginia  and  in  Maryland,  did  not  give  them  confi- 
dence in  undertaking  a  new  campaign,  in  that  already 
famous  region  where  **the  strength  of  the  hills"  had 
hitherto  proven  an  efficient  ally  of  the  Confederates;  so 
McClellan  determined  to  draw  Lee  from  the  valley,  by 
crossing  to  the  east  of  the  Blue  ridge  and  then  following 
along  its  eastern  foot,  and  see  what  military  results  could 
be  secured  in  the  Piedmont  region,  which  had  hitherto 
only  been  tried  at  Cedar  run.  Crossing  the  Potomac 
October  23d,  he  successively  occupied,  with  detachments, 
the  gaps  of  the  Blue  ridge,  making  demonstrations 
across  the  same  toward  the  Shenandoah,  thus  guarding 
his  flanks  as  his  army  marched  southward. 

Lee  was  not  slow  to  comprehend  the  plans  of  his  oppo- 
nent, which  involved  a  new  **on  to  Richmond."  He 
immediately  sent  Longstreet  to  place  his  newly-consti- 
tuted First  corps  athwart  the  front  of  McClellan's 
advance.  Crossing  the  Blue  ridge  at  Chester  gap,  he 
placed  his  command  in  the  vicinity  of  Culpeper  Court 
House,  where  he  arrived  November  6th,  the  very  day  that 
McClellan's  advance  arrived  at  Warrenton,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  road  by  which  Longstreet's  corps  had  passed  just 
before.  Jackson,  with  the  Second  corps  of  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia  (also  recently  organized,  but  not 
announced  as  such  until  he  crossed  the  Blue  ridge,  a 
few  days  later,  and  his  army  ceased  to  be,  officially,  that 
of  the  Valley  district),  was  left  in  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
to  remain,  as  long  as  he  could  prudently  do  so,  as  a  pro- 
tection to  that  great  Confederate  granary,  and  as  a 
menace  to  McClellan's  right,  as  he  would  hesitate  to  push 
far  into  Virginia  so  long  as  that  ever-ready  fighter  and 
unconquerable  leader  remained  in  the  lower  valley,  to  him 
the  land  of  victory,  to  McClellan  that  of  defeat  and  dis- 
aster. 

With  his  usual  boldness,  Lee  did  not  hesitate  to  post 
the  two  wings  of  his  army  60  miles  apart,  as  the  crow  flies, 
well  satisfied  that  with  Longstreet's  ability  as  a  stubborn 
fighter  when  once  in  position,  he  could  resist  a  front 
attack  from  McClellan  and  trust  to  Jackson  to  descend 
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the  mountains  in  ample  time  to  fall  on  the  enemy's 
flank  and  join  in  the  fray,  knowing  also  that  the  Federal 
authorities  would  hesitate  to  push  forward  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  and  leave  Jackson  so  near  the  gateway  to 
the  Federal  capital  Could  Lee  have  followed  his  own 
desires,  he  would  have  ordered  Jackson  to  descend  upon 
McClellan*s  flank  while  he  moved  to  attack  his  front 
with  Longstreet;  but  reasons  of  state  required  him  to 
guard  the  approaches  to  the  Confederate  capital,  and 
compelled  him  to  stand  upon  the  defensive. 

McClellan  now  occupied  Pope's  former  position,  behind 
the  Rappahannock,  with  fully  125,000  men ;  80,000  held  the 
defenses  of  Washington^  and  22,000  watched  the  portals  of 
the  Shenandoah  valley  m  the  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry. 
Lee  had  less  than  72,000  in  the  two  corps  of  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia  and  in  his  cavalry  corps,  under  Stuart, 
to  again  meet  this  great  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  tardy  movements  of  McClellan, 
Lincoln  supplanted  him  in  command,  at  Warrenton,  with 
Bumside,  who  at  once  hastened  to  execute  an  **on  to 
Richmond,**  by  way  of  Fredericksburg,  thinking  that  by 
taking  advantage  of  a  shorter  line  of  movement  he  could 
reach  his  objective  without  being  intercepted  by  Lee; 
but  when,  on  the  15th,  he  pressed  his  advance  toward 
Fredericksburg,  the  alert  Stuart  promptly  reported  his 
movement  to  Lee,  and  the  latter,  with  equal  promptness, 
foresaw  his  plan  of  campaign  and  hurried  Longstreet 
forward  from  Culpeper  and  placed  him  at  Fredericks- 
burg, across  Burnside's  track,  in  a  strong  position  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  before  Burnside's  pon- 
toons arrived  on  the  Stafford  heights,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  that  river,  thus  frustrating  the  Federal  plan  of 
campaign. 

Jackson,  who  had  been  busy  in  the  valley  breaking  up 
the  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  and  keeping 
the  Federal  authorities  uneasy  as  to  his  whereabouts, 
promptly  obeyed  Lee's  order  to  follow  after  Longstreet, 
but  by  ways  farther  to  the  westward.  By  making  dem- 
onstrations at  Chester  and  Thornton  gaps,  of  the  Blue 
ridge,  he  mystified  those  watching  his  movements  by 
marching  up  the  valley  to  New  Market,  thence  taking 
the  great  highway  leading  across  the  Massanutton,  the 
south  fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  the  Blue  ridge  at  Fisher's 
gap  and  by  Madison  Court  House,  to  the  vicinity  of 
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Orange  Court  House,  and  thence  by  the  road  to  Fredericks- 
burg; taking  but  two  days  to  reach  Orange  Court  House. 
He  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg  near  the 
end  of  November,  having  successfully  concealed  his 
march,  and  went  into  camp  between  Fredericksburg  and 
Guiney's  station. 

It  is  well  known  that  both  Lee  and  Jackson  would  have 
greatly  preferred  to  meet  the  new  Federal  commander 
nearer  to  Richmond,  probably  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
North  Anna,  where  the  topographic  conditions  are  more 
favorable  for  a  complete  victory,  and  where  he  would  be 
farther  from  his  base  of  supplies  and  be  compelled  to 
detach  large  bodies  of  men  to  protect  his  lines  of  com- 
munication. But  the  Confederate  authorities  were  wedded 
to  a  plan  of  defensive  operations,  and  were  imwilling  to 
permit  the  Federal  army  to  approach  so  near  to  Rich- 
mond and  to  overrun  any  more  of  Virginia's  territory  than 
could  be  prevented;  therefore  Lee,  always  obedient  to 
superior  authority,  although  exercised  contrary  to  his 
judgment,  prepared  to  dispute  the  further  progress  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  by  selecting  and  hastily  forti- 
fjring  a  strong  line  of  defense  along  the  wooded  terraces 
that  overlook  the  broad  bottoms  of  the  Rappahannock 
below  Fredericksburg,  and  which,  near  that  town,  were 
the  seats  of  numerous  old-time  Virginia  mansions,  up  to 
where  this  Tidewater-bounding  terrace  is  cut  by  the  Rap- 
pahannock, at  its  falls,  near  Falmouth.  Thousands  of 
Lee*s  army  were  barefooted  and  destitute  of  clothing  suit- 
able for  the  rigors  of  the  early  winter,  and  many  were  even 
without  muskets;  and  yet,  Lee  said,  in  a  letter  of  that 
time,  of  this  army  of  72,000  veterans,  that  it  **was  never 
in  better  health  or  in  better  condition  for  battle  than 
now." 

Interrupted  in  canying  out  his  intentions,  Bumside 
took  ample  time  to  muster  his  1 16,000  men  and  350  pieces 
of  artillery,  many  of  them  guns  of  long  range,  upon  the 
commanding  plateau  north  of  the  Rappahannock,  known 
as  Stafford  heights,  from  which  he  looked  down  upon 
the  heroic  town  of  Fredericksburg — ^trembling  in  expect- 
ancy of  destruction  between  the  two  great  contending 
armies  on  either  side  of  it.  These  heights  commanded, 
by  their  elevation,  not  only  the  terraces  behind  Freder- 
icksburg, but  all  the  more- than-mile- wide  bottom  extend- 
ing for  several  miles  below  that  city. 
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While  awaiting  the  development  of  Bumside's  local 
intentions  and  watching  all  the  ways  by  which  he  might 
move  toward  Richmond,  Lee  sent  D.  H.  Hill's  division, 
of  Jackson's  corps,  to  watch  the  crossing  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, at  Port  Royal,  below  Fredericksburg,  by  which 
a  highway  led  toward  Richmond.  E well's  division,  now 
commanded  by  Early,  was  encamped  next  above  D.  H. 
Hill,  while  the  divisions  of  A.  P.  Hill  and  Taliaferro  were 
placed  near  the  railroad  leading  to  Richmond,  where  they 
could  readily  move  either  to  the  aid  of  D.  H.  Hill  or 
to  that  of  Longstreet,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion 
might  demand.  Jackson  established  himself  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Guiney's  station,near  the  divisions  of  A.  P.  Hill  and 
Taliaferro,  whence  highways  led  to  his  divisions,  those 
of  Early  and  D.  H.  Hill,  down  the  river,  and  to  General 
Lee's  headquarters,  which  were  established  on  the  old 
Telegraph  road  back  from  Fredericksburg.  The  mild 
weather  that  had  prolonged  the  late  autumn  had  given 
place  to  light  snows,  and  the  cold  blasts  from  the  North 
froze  the  ground  and  chilled  Lee's  veteran  soldiery,  who 
hovered  around  camp-fires  in  the  dense  forests,  most  of 
them  without  tents. 

Bumside  issued  twelve-days'  rations  to  his  army,  confi- 
dently expecting  to  make  the  next  issue  at  Richmond, 
and  on  the  morning  of  December  nth,  in  a  dense  fog 
that  concealed  his  movements,  his  pontoon  builders  has- 
tened to  the  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  opposite  Freder- 
icksburg, to  throw  a  bridge  for  the  passage  of  Sumner's 
corps,  and  another,  a  short  distance  below,  for  the  crossing 
of  Franklin's  corps,  while  143  of  his  big  guns,  along  a 
line  more  than  three  miles  in  length,  gave  fearful  warn- 
ing against  any  opposing  movement  from  the  side  of  the 
Confederates.  Lee's  two  signal  guns  gave  notice  to  his 
army  of  this  Federal  advance,  and  the  men  were  hurried 
forward  from  their  bivouacs  to  the  rudely  intrenched 
positions  that  had  been  chosen  for  them.  Jackson's  men 
were  sent  for,  and  A.  P.  Hill  and  Taliaferro  were  put  in 
position,  on  Longstreet's  right,  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th;  but  D.  H.  Hill  and  Early  remained  near  Port 
Royal  until  Bumside  should  more  fully  uncover  his  inten- 
tions. 

Barksdale's  brigade  of  Mississippians  had  been  charged 
with  the  duty  of  defending  the  crossings  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock in  front  of  Fredericksburg,  where  that  river  is 
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but  a  few  hundred  yards  wide.  These  fearless  fighters, 
under  the  protection  of  the  heavy  walls  of  old  colonial 
warehouses,  shops  and  dwellings  of  brick  and  stone  that 
fringed  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  shot  down  repeated 
advances  of  the  Federal  pontoon  builders,  and  frustrated 
nine  successive  attempts  to  lay  the  bridges,  until  the  Fed- 
eral commander,  exasperated  by  the  delay,  turned  loose 
his  batteries  upon  the  devoted  town,  and,  amid  flame  and 
smoke  and  the  fierce  contention  of  sharpshooters,  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  a  body  of  infantry,  which  forced  back 
Barksdale's  men  from  the  river  and  enabled  him  to  lay 
his  pontoons  and  commence  the  crossing  of  his  army,  but 
not  until  darkness  had  come.  Barksdale's  brave  rifle- 
men, by  their  tenacious  contention,  had  snatched  a  day 
from  the  victory-anticipating  Bumside. 

Under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  the  night  of  the  nth 
and  of  the  dense  winter  fog  of  the  next  morning,  45,500 
infantrymen  and  116  guns,  under  Franklin,  crossed  the 
pontoon  bridges  at  Deep  run,  below  Fredericksburg,  and 
spread  themselves  a  few  miles  along  the  line  of  the  rail- 
way to  Richmond  running  through  the  broad  bottom  lands 
south  of  the  Rappahannock;  while  Sumner  led  31,000 
into  Fredericksburg  by  the  upper  pontoon.  As  the  day 
of  December  1 2th  advanced  and  the  fug  lifted,  and  Lee 
looked  out  from  the  high  hill  in  the  center  of  his  position, 
which  he  had  chosen  for  his  headquarters,  and  saw  this 
great  host  stretching  for  miles  in  his  front  and  to  his 
right,  in  brave  battle  array,  he  knew  at  once  that  Bum- 
side  had  adopted  the  perilous  plan  of  a  direct  attack, 
which  he  had  already  made  preparations  to  meet  by  the 
construction  of  a  military  road  and  the  throwing  up  of 
protecting  intrenchments  for  his  artillery  as  well  as  his 
infantry.  He  promptly  directed  Jackson  to  concentrate 
his  men  on  the  right  of  the  army  and  take  command  of 
the  right  wing.  Capt.  J.  P.  Smith,  of  Jackson's  staff, 
rode,  late  in  the  day,  18  miles,  to  D.  H.  Hiirs  headquar- 
ters, down  the  river,  and  by  marching  over  the  same  18 
miles  that  night,  that  capable  commander  brought  his 
men  into  position,  on  Jackson's  right,  by  dawn  of  the 
13th ;  and  by  so  doing  before  Bumside  was  ready  to  begin 
his  assault,  Lee  was  ready  to  receive  it. 

Not  aware  of  the  fleet-footedness  of  Jackson's  men,  and 
supposing  from  the  information  he  had  gathered  by  aerial 
reconnoissances,  with  balloons,  that  a  large  portion  of 
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Lee's  army  was  still  down  the  Rappahannock,  Bumside 
thought  to  turn  Lee's  right,  secure  the  highway  to  Rich- 
mond, and  defeat  him  by  a  flank  and  rear  attack  A  large 
and  heavy  forest  concealed  the  Confederate  right,  and 
the  Federal  commander  was  quite  surprised,  when  he 
began  the  execution  of  his  flanking  movement  with 
Franklin's  corps,  to  find  Jackson  in  position  at  Hamilton's 
crossing,  with  A.  P.  Hill's  10,000  veterans  drawn  up  in 
a  double  line,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  on  the  high 
ground  just  within  the  northern  edge  of  the  forest,  with 
fourteen  field  pieces  on  his  right  and  thirty-three  on  his 
left;  while  Early's  and  Taliaferro's  divisions  were  in  order 
of  battle  in  A.  P.  Hill's  rear,  and  D.  H.  Hill's  division 
was  in  reserve,  just  to  the  rear  of  the  right,  ready  to  move 
against  any  attempt  to  turn  that  flank  of  Lee's  army. 

Stuart's  cavalry  hovered  on  the  plain  in  advance  of 
Jackson's  right,  across  the  Massaponax,  whence  his  long 
range  guns  played  enfilading  havoc  on  the  Federal  lines 
as  they  advanced,  and  even  paid  their  respects  to  Bum- 
side's  headquarters,  at  the  Phillips  house,  nearly  five 
miles  away,  on  the  Stafford  heights.  Jackson's  line  ex- 
tended, in  an  east  and  west  direction,  from  Hamilton's 
crossing  to  Deep  run,  along  the  front  of  a  wooded  up- 
land promontory.  At  Deep  run  it  was  joined  by  Long- 
street's  line,  which  extended  northeast,  along  the  face  of 
another  upland  promontory,  to  Hazel  run,  whence  it 
deflected  to  the  west  of  north,  along  Marye's  heights, 
immediately  west  of  Fredericksburg  to  the  bluflEy  bank  of 
the  Rappahannock  above  Falmouth. 

General  Lee's  point  of  observation  was  on  ** Lee's  hill," 
where  the  old  Telegraph  road,  leading  from  Fredericks- 
burg to  Richmond,  mounts  to  the  summit  of  the  pro- 
montory south  of  Hazel  run.  The  divisions  of  Hoo3  and 
Pickett,  of  the  First  corps,  were  placed  alon^f  the  front 
between  Deep  and  Hazel  runs.  Marye's  heights  were 
crowned  with  batteries,  while  under  them,  in  front,  pro- 
tected by  a  thick  stone  fence  on  the  east  side  of  a  high- 
way, were  the  divisions  of  Ransom  and  McLaws.  R.  H. 
Anderson's  division  occupied  the  left,  from  the  Marye's 
heights  to  the  Rappahannock.  Marye's  hill  was  like  a 
bastioned  fortress  overlooking  Fredericksburg  and  com- 
manding the  valley  of  Deep  run,  toward  its  mouth,  where 
the  corps  of  Sumner  had  crossed  the  river.  The  general 
features  of  the  position  were  somewhat  like  those  at  the 
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Second  Manassas,  where  Lee's  two  wings  opened  like 
great  jaws  of  death  to  meet  an  advancing  foe ;  but  Marye's 
heights,  on  the  left,  were  more  formidable  than  those  of 
Sudley,  which  Jackson  had  held,  and  that  indomitable 
fighter  was  now  on  the  right,  in  the  weaker,  and  there- 
fore the  more  responsible  position. 

Franklin  was  ordered  to  begin  the  battle  by  attacking 
the  Confederate  right.  Under  cover  of  the  dense  fog  he 
deployed  his  55,000  men  on  the  wide  plain  in  Jackson's 
front,  and  when  the  fog  lifted,  in  the  mid-forenoon  of  that 
chill  December  day,  the  Federal  lines,  infantry  and  artil- 
lery, were  revealed,  **in  battle's  magnificently  stem 
array,"  along  the  embanked  line  of  the  railway,  but  a 
few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  Confederate  position. 
In  anticipation  of  the  coming  fray,  Lee  joined  Jackson 
to  witness  the  opening.  Meade's  division  led  Franklin's 
advance,  with  near  5,000  men,  forcing  back  Jackson's 
skirmishers,  who  had,  up  to  that  time,  held  the  line  of 
the  railway.  Eagerly  watching  Meade's  forward  move- 
ment, Stuart  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  give  it 
a  raking  enfilade,  with  solid  shot,  from  the  gallant  Pel- 
ham's  guns,  placed  on  a  swell  south  of  the  Massa- 
ponax,  in  advance  of  Jackson's  right.  This  fire  checked 
Meade's  advance,  but  brought  into  action  five  Federal 
batteries,  the  weight  of  which  forced  Pelham  to  retire ; 
but  the  rousing  of  this  line  of  combat,  hitherto  concealed 
in  the  way,  induced  Franklin  to  turn  Doubleday's  division 
facing  to  the  south,  where  it  guarded  his  fiank  during 
the  entire  day.  Recovering  from  Pelham's  blow,  shortly 
before  midday,  Meade  again  advanced,  only  to  have  his 
left  shattered  by  Jackson's  batteries,  under  Lindsey 
Walker,  and  his  entire  advance  driven  back  before  the 
Confederate  infantry  could  fire  a  gun. 

Well  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  things  on  his  right, 
after  seeing  the  result  of  this  first  encounter,  Lee  returned 
to  his  left.  Sumner  had  begun  his  attack  on  Longstreet 
at  1 1  o'clock,  at  about  the  same  time  that  Franklin  began 
his  on  Jackson,  opening  it  with  rapid  and  continuous  dis- 
charge of  shot  and  shell,  from  the  400  big  guns  on  Stafford 
heights,  upon  the  Confederate  batteries  on  Marye's 
heights.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  this  steady  roar  of 
artillery  continued,  the  Confederates  promptly  answering 
the  challenge  While  thus  attempting  to  intimidate  Lee 
with  the    noise    of  artillery,   Bumside  was  hastening 
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Hooker,  with  his  two  grand  divisions,  down  the  river 
plain  to  reinforce  Franklin  for  the  great  assault  that  he 
proposed  to  make  on  Jackson  at  i  of  the  afternoon.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  ordering  Sumner's  troops,  hesitat- 
ing under  the  withering  fire  from  the  crest  and  from  the 
foot  of  Marye's  hill,  to  advance  from  the  cover  of  the 
streets  of  Fredericksburg,  of  the  embankments  of  the 
railway,  and  of  the  water-power  canal,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  capture  the  batteries  of  the  Washington  artillery  and 
of  Alexander,  then  steadily  belching  destruction  from 
the  Marye  hill.  The  broken  plain  between  Freder- 
icksburg and  the  sunken  Telegraph  road,  with  its  stone 
fence  in  front  and  its  battery-crowned  ridge  above,  was 
swept  by  a  cross-fire  of  heavy  guns  from  fpont  and  from 
right  and  left. 

French's  division,  of  Sumner's  corps,  led  the  Federal 
advance  toward  Marye's  heights  along  two  of  the  streets 
of  Fredericksburg.  The  head  of  these  columns  came 
into  the  Confederate  view  at  about  ii  o'clock.  They 
marched  across  the  canal  bridges,  then  wheeled  into  line 
of  battle,  and  with  brigade  front,  at  intervals  of  200  yards, 
moved  forward,  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  long  range 
guns  from  Stafford  heights.  The  cannon  from  Marye's 
hill,  at  point-blank  range,  gashed  them  in  front;  those 
from  Stanbury's  hill,  on  the  extreme  Confederate  left, 
raked  them  on  their  right;  while  those  on  Lee's  hill, 
near  the  Confederate  center,  raked  them  on  their  left. 
Closing  up  from  the  death-dealing,  long-range  missiles, 
the  brave  Federal  soldiery  pressed  forward  toward  the 
foot  of  Marye's  heights,  only  to  be  met  by  a  withering 
blaze  of  musketry  from  the  2,000  riflemen  of  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina  that  Gen,  T.  R.  R.  Cobb  held  in  com- 
mand, in  the  sunken  road  behind  the  stone  fence  at  the 
foot  of  the  heights,  and  by  a  like  fierce  fire  from  muskets 
behind  earthworks  along  the  face  of  the  hill  above  them. 
In  this  rash  assault  1,200  of  these  brave  men  fell,  dead 
and  wounded,  and  the  living  were  forced  to  give  way. 
Hancock's  division  then  followed  to  assault,  in  like 
gallant  style,  which  Ransom,  who  had  succeeded  Cobb, 
who  fell  in  meeting  the  first  Federal  onset,  met  by  adding 
another  regiment  to  those  already  in  position.  Hancock's 
fierce  attack,  in  three  courageous  lines  of  battle,  was  met 
by  a  Confederate  yell,  and  by  a  sheeted  infantry  fire  that 
was  reserved  until  his  front  was  but  a  few  hundred  yards 
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away  and  then  swept  down  2,000  of  Hancock's  men  and 
forced  the  remainder  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  houses 
and  embankments  in  their  rear. 

At  I  o'clock,  Howard's  division  essayed  a  third  assault 
Kershaw,  now  in  command  in  the  sunken  road,  added 
two  regiments  of  South  Carolinians  and  one  of  North 
Carolinians  to  the  ranks  of  the  well-nigh  exhausted  Con- 
federates still  holding  the  bloody  front  Thus  rein- 
forced and  ready,  Howard's  advance  was  met,  as  had 
been  those  of  French  and  Hancock,  and  under  a  fire  even 
fiercer  than  the  preceding  ones,  nearly  700  of  Howard's 
men  went  down  and  the  survivors  fled,  in  dismay,  to 
cover.  Sumner's  corps  of  veteran  soldiers  had  dared  and 
done  all  that  brave  men  could  do,  and  there  was  no  longer 
any  spirit  left  in  them  for  another  grapple  with  Lee*s 
doubly-mailed  left  hand.  Nine  Confederate  regiments 
in  the  sunken  road,  and  seven  in  reserve  supporting  the 
artillery  on  the  crest,  had  not  only  unflinchingly  held 
their  positions,  but  had  piled  the  very  front  of  it  with 
heaps  of  Federal  dead. 

At  this  same  hour  of  i  in  the  afternoon,  Bumside, 
from  his  headquarters  on  the  bluflE  behind  the  Rappahan- 
nock, had  ordered  a  grand  assault,  by  60,000  men, 
against  the  half  of  that  number  under  Jackson  on 
Lree's  right;  thus  seeking,  by  simultaneous  right-hand 
and  left-hand  blows,  to  break  either  Lee's  right 
or  left,  and  gain  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  high- 
ways that  led  toward  Richmond.  Meade  and  Gib- 
bon, two  brave  and  capable  commanders,  supported 
by  fifty-one  guns,  led  the  attack.  A  skillful  recon- 
noissance  by  the  Federal  engineers  had  discovered 
that  a  tongue  of  forest,  extending  from  the  front  of 
that  highland  well  out  into  the  plain,  and  near  A.  P. 
Hill's  left,  had  been  left  unguarded,  on  the  supposition 
that  its  swampy  character  would  prevent  its  use  as  an 
approach.  Through  this  weak  and  concealing  point,  the 
Federal  advance  came,  to  turn  Jackson's  left,  and  broke 
A.  P.  Hill's  first  line  of  battle.  Gen.  Maxcy  Gregg  gave 
up  his  life  in  attempting  to  stem,  with  the  second  line,  the 
oncoming  Federal  tide  of  attack.  Jackson,  promptly 
informed  of  this  assault,  rode  headlong  from  his  right, 
and  hurling  Early  and  Taliaferro,  that  he  had  wisely 
placed  in  line  along  A.  P.  Hill's  rear,  upon  the  now  dis- 
organized   and    forward-rushing    Federals,   drove  back 
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their  divisions,  in  g^reat  disorder,  to  beyond  the  railroad, 
capturing  their  field  artillery.  The  Sixth  Federal  corps, 
in  reserve,  made  noisy  demonstrations  with  its  artillery, 
but  rendered  no  other  assistance  to  its  discomfited  com- 
rades. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  as  Lee  beheld  the 
flight  of  Franklin's  men  from  their  assault  on  Jackson, 
he  saw  Sturgis*  division,  of  the  Ninth  corps,  move  from 
the  cover  of  Fredericksburg  for  a  fourth  assault  upon 
Marye's  heights.  These  met  the  same  fate  as  did  their 
predecessors,  and  a  thousand  of  them  were  soon  added 
to  the  dead  and  the  djring  already  covering  the  narrow 
field  between  Fredericksburg  and  the  sunken  road ;  while 
the  driven-back  living  remnants  of  the  division  crouched 
behind  the  embankments  of  the  canal  and  any  cover  that 
the  broken  field  presented.  With  the  entire  battlefield 
in  his  telescopic  view,  and  doubtless  satisfied,  from 
the  failure  of  his  fourth  assault,  of  the  folly  and  useless- 
ness  of  again  attacking  Lee's  left,  Bumside  now  ordered 
Franklin  to  renew  the  battle  on  his  left.  But  that  leader, 
sufficiently  punished  by  his  two  previous  assaults  on 
Jackson,  and  losing  confidence  in  his  men,  who  hesitated 
to  close  in  another  conflict  with  that  intrepid  fighter, 
flatly  disobeyed  the  commands  of  his  superior,  and  so  the 
contest  on  the  Federal  left  was  practically  ended. 

Stung  almost  to  madness  by  the  impending  total  defeat 
of  his  first  essay  in  combat  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
with  that  of  Northern  Virginia,  Burnside,  against  the 
advice  of  Hooker,  ordered  the  Fifth  corps  to  undertake 
the  task  in  which  the  Second,  in  four  heroic  assaults,  had 
so  signally  failed.  Anticipating  that  another  effort  would 
be  made  by  fresh  troops  in  this  direction,  Lee  had  placed 
two  fresh  regiments  in  the  sunken  road  and  two  on  the 
crest  of  the  heights,  all  in  command  of  Ransom,  and 
Alexander's  guns  were  substituted  for  those  of  the  Wash- 
ington artillery.  Humphreys'  division,  of  the  Second 
Federal  corps,  advanced  to  the  ordered  assault,  with  a 
spirit  worthy  of  its  intrepid  leader  (who  had,  in  the  old 
army,  been  one  of  Generad  Lee's  younger  favorites)  with 
fixed  bayonets,  across  the  field  covered  with  the  ghastly 
wreckage  of  the  Second  corps.  A  fiery  sheet  of  shot  and 
shell  and  musketry  met  them  as  they  approached  the 
sunken  road,  and  one  after  another  of  Humphreys'  bri- 
gades fled  from  the  fearful  slaughter,  broken  and  disor- 
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ganized.  The  task  imposed  upon  them,  as  upon  their 
predecessors,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  accomplish- 
ment. A  thousand  of  Humphreys*  men  fell  beneath  the 
steady  fire  of  the  men  of  Kershaw,  Ransom  and  Alexan- 
der, and  added  to  the  horrid  harvest  of  death  that  already 
covered  all  the  plain. 

Hooker  held  Sykes*  division  to  cover  Humphreys* 
retreat,  while  he  sent  GriflSn's  division,  reinforced  by  two 
brigades,  up  the  valley  of  Hazel  run  to  attempt  to  turn 
the  right  flank,  or  southern  end  of  the  sunken  road  and 
its  bordering  stone  wall,  and  a  fierce  conflict  raged  for  an 
hour,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  all  along  the  lines  of  Federal 
assault  Night  ended  the  bloody  conflicts  of  that  raw 
winter  day,  which  had  brought  oiJy  dire  disaster  to  Bum- 
side's  right,  where  more  than  30,000  men,  from  three 
different  army  corps,  had  been  hurled  against  Longstreet's 
position,  from  which  7,000  Georgians  and  Carolinians  had 
successively  beaten  them  back,  strewing  their  front  with 
nearly  9,000  dead  and  wounded,  while  not  a  Federal  soldier 
had  touched  the  stone  wall,  fronting  the  sunken  road,  that 
they  held  in  brave  defense.  When  the  day  ended,  the 
Confederates  still  held  all  of  their  positions,  notwith- 
standing the  bold  and  numerous  assaults  of  the  great  Fed- 
eral army  of  the  Potomac.  Both  armies  spent  the  cold 
and  cheerless  winter  night  where  they  had  formed  their 
lines  of  battle  in  the  morning. 

On  the  isth,  Bumside  intended  to  renew  his  attacks 
upon  Lee's  positions,  especially  on  his  left;  but  he  found 
all  his  subordinates  bitterly  opposed  to  further  assaults, 
which  must  inevitably  result  as  had  the  previous  ones. 
So  he  abandoned  all  thought  of  further  conflict  and  awaited 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  recrossing  the  Rappahannock, 
which  he  found  during  the  storm  of  that  night,  leaving 
behind  him  12,653  dead  and  wounded  men,  in  attestation 
of  their  courageous  fighting  in  obedience  to  his  orders. 

Lee's  loss  in  this  first  battle  of  Fredericksburg  was 
5,309,  mainly  on  his  right,  where  Jackson  had  fought 
outside  his  slight  breastworks.  Fifty  thousand  Federals 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  opposition  to  some  20,000 
Confederates.  Bumside's  flanking  movement  on  Lee's 
right  had  been  discomfited  by  Jackson  and  Stuart,  while 
the  assaults  on  Lee's  left,  intended  to  relieve  the  pressure 
on  Franklin's  movement,  had  only  resulted  in  a  fearful 
loss  of  life  to  the  Federals,  with  but  a  small  one  to  Long- 
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street's  Confederates.  Burnside  attributed  his  defeat  to 
the  fact  that  the  "enemy's  fire  was  too  hot."  Lee  had 
expected  Burnside  to  renew  the  battle  on  the  14th,  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  do  so,  and  had 
made  every  necessary  preparation  to  meet  it.  When 
that  renewal  was  not  made,  he  greatly  desired  to  deliver 
a  coimterstroke,  but  the  Federal  army  was  so  covered  by 
the  numerous  batteries  on  the  Stafford  heights,  which 
could  not  be  reached  by  flank  movement,  that  prudence 
forbade  any  attack  on  the  Federal  right  Jackson  re- 
ceived permission  to  attack  the  Federal  left,  and  just  at 
the  close  of  day  of  the  14th,  he  and  Stuart  opened 
a  fierce  artillery  fire  on  Franklin  along  the  line  of  the 
Richmond  road,  but  Franklin's  hundred  field  cannon  and 
the  heavy  guns  on  Stafford  heights  compelled  an  aban- 
donment of  the  movement.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
Jackson  desired  to  make  an  assault  with  the  bayonet, 
after  nightfall ;  thinking  that  the  Federal  batteries  would 
not  open  on  such  an  attack  when  they  could  not  discrim- 
inate between  friend  and  foe.  Lee  deemed  this  too  haz- 
ardous, as  his  army  was  too  small  for  such  an  offensive 
movement  He  was  not  only  receiving  no  reinforce- 
ments, but  was  constantly  being  called  on  to  send  away 
portions  of  his  already  small  army  to  defend  points  in 
different  States. 

On  the  1 6th  of  December,  after  the  retreat  of  Burnside 
to  the  Stafford  heights.  General  Lee  wrote  to  President 
Davis: 

I  had  supposed  they  were  just  preparing  for  battle,  and  was  saving 
our  men  for  the  conflict  Their  hosts  crowned  the  hill  and  ^in 
beyond  the  river,  and  their  numbers  to  me  are  unknown.  Still, 
I  felt  a  confidence  that  we  could  stand  the  shock  and  was  anxious  for 
the  blow  that  is  to  fall  on  some  point,  and  was  prepared  to  meet  it 
here.  Yesterday  eveninc^  I  had  my  suspicions  that  they  mieht  re- 
turn [to  the  Stafford  heights]  durine  the  night,  but  could  not  believe 
that  they  would  relinquish  their  hopes  after  all  their  boasting  and 
preparation ;  and  when  I  say  that  the  latter  is  equal  to  the  former, 
you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  magnitude.  This  morning  they  were 
all  safe  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock.  They  went  as  they 
came— in  the  night  They  suffered  heavily  as  far  as  their  battle 
went,  but  it  did  not  go  far  enough  to  satisfy  me. 

In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  written  on  Christmas  day,  after 

the  battle,  he  said,  after  recounting  the  mercies  of  God's 

providence  to  his  people  during  the  past  year: 

Our  army  was  never  in  such  good  health  and  condition  since  I  have 
been  attached  to  it.  I  believe  they  share  with  me  my  disappoint- 
ment that  the  enemy  did  not  renew  the  combat  on  the  13th.     I  was 
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holding  back  all  that  day  and  husbanding  our  strength  and  ammuni- 
tion for  the  great  struggle  for  which  I  thought  I  was  preparing.  Had 
I  divined  what  was  to  have  been  his  only  effort,  he  would  have  had 
more  of  it  My  heart  bleeds  at  the  death  of  every  one  of  our  gallant 
men. 

A  Federal  demonstration  was  made,  opposite  Port 
Royal,  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th,  as  if  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  at  that  point,  far  to 
Lee's  right,  and  there  resume  the  attempt  to  move  on 
Richmond.  This  was  promptly  reported,  and  Stuart,  fol- 
lowed by  Jackson,  marched  to  meet  it.  It  was  soon 
learned  that  this  was  only  a  feint,  and  so  the  Second  corps 
went  into  winter  quarters,  in  Caroline  county,  in  the  for- 
ests just  back  from  the  front  of  the  wooded  bluflEs  of  the 
Rappahannock,  and  Jackson  established  his  headquarters 
at  Moss  Neck,  near  Fredericksburg,  while  Longstreet's 
corps  occupied  the  left  from  the  rear  of  Fredericksburg 
up  the  Rappahannock  to  the  vicinity  of  Banks'  ford, 
above  Fredericksburg. 

Later  in  December,  Stuart  made  a  cavalry  reconnois- 
sance  around  Bumside's  right  and  rear,  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  Washington  and  Fairfax  and  Occoquan.  The 
larger  portion  of  Longstreet's  corps  was  sent  south  of 
the  James,  with  its  advance  in  the  vicinity  of  Suffolk,  to 
winter  where  subsistence  was  plentiful.  The  Federal 
army  went  into  winter  quarters  along  the  line  of  the  rail- 
way from  Fredericksburg  to  Aquia  creek,  with  its  base 
of  supplies  at  that  Potomac  landing,  which  was  easily 
accessible  by  ship  and  steamer.  Thus  these  two  great 
armies,  with  their  camp-fires  in  sight  of  each  other,  dis- 
posed themselves  in  winter  quarters  in  the  extensive  for- 
ests behind  the  big  plantations  that  bordered  both  banks 
of  the  Rappahannock,  and  each  addressed  itself  to  the 
work  of  preparation  for  another  trial  of  arms  during  the 
coming  year;  the  one  fairly  rioting  in  the  abundance 
of  its  supplies  of  men  and  material,  of  all  kinds,  gathered 
from  nearly  the  whole  world,  which  was  at  its  command, 
while  the  other  could  only  strengthen  its  great  poverty 
of  men  and  resources  by  husbanding  the  scantiest  of  fare 
and  of  military  stores,  by  strengthening  its  patriotic  cour- 
age and  devotion,  and  by  increasing  its  trust  in  Divine 
I^ovidence  by  constant  religious  observances  and  suppli- 
cations and  prayers  from  nearly  every  member  of  its  army, 
from  its  humblest  private  to  the  noble  Christian  soldier 
that  led  and,  by  example,  encouraged  them. 
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Smarting  under  his  failure  to  move  on  Richmond  by 
way  of  Fredericksburg,  Bumside  was  tempted,  by  a  spell 
of  mild  weather,  to  try  a  movement  toward  Richmond 
around  Lee's  left,  which  he  began  by  marching  up  the 
north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  January,  1863.  But 
a  storm  set  in,  just  after  his  movement  began,  which  soon 
rendered  the  roads  impassable  and  forced  him  to  retire 
to  his  camps.  He  found  the  Confederates  ready  to  dispute 
his  crossing  the  Rappahannock  at  every  point  that  he 
reached,  and  making  fun  of  his  attempts  by  erecting  great 
signboards  within  their  lines,  visible  to  the  Federal 
army,  inscribed,  **This  way  to  Richmond."  This  move- 
ment is  known  in  history  as  *  *  Bumside's  Mud  Campaign. ' ' 


CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  CHANCELLORSVILLE  CAMPAIGN  AND  DEATH  OF 

JACKSON. 

DURING  the  winter  of  1862-63  and  early  spring  of 
1863,  Stuart,  by  frequent  raids  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock, kept  the  Federal  cavalry  busy,  protect- 
ing Burnside's  right  and  rear,  while  in  the  Valley 
and  in  the  Appalachian    region,    Imboden    and    Jones 
broke  the  Federal  communications  with  the  west  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad. 

In  one  of  his  humorous  moods,  on  the  3d  of  March, 
Lee  wrote  to  his  wife : 

We  are  up  to  our  eyes  in  mud  now,  and  have  but  little  comfort. 
Mr.  Hooker  looms  up  very  lar^^e  over  the  river.  He  has  two  bal- 
loons up  in  the  day  and  one  at  night  I  hoi)e  he  is  g^tified  at  what 
he  sees.  Your  cousin,  Pitz  Lee,  beat  up  his  quarters  the  other  day 
wiUi  about  400  of  his  cavalry,  and  advanced  within  four  miles  of 
Falmouth,  carrying  off  150  prisoners,  with  their  horses,  arms,  etc 
The  day  after  he  recrossed  the  Rappahannock  they  sent  all  their 
cavalry  after  him  .  .  .  but  the  bird  had  flown.  ...  I  hope  these 
young  Lees  will  always  be  too  smart  for  the  enemy. 

After  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Stuart's  cavalry 
corps  held  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock  up  to  the  Blue 
ridge,  with  a  considerable  body  in  Culpeper,  near  the 
line  of  the  Orange  &  Alexandria  railroad,  having  its  base 
of  supplies  at  Gordonsville.  Several  times  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  the  Federal  cavalry  attacked  the 
Confederates,  who  invariably  drove  them  back.  In  an 
engSLgementy  March  17th,  at  Kellysville,  the  first  real  bat- 
tle between  the  horsemen  of  the  opposing  armies,  the 
brave  and  beloved  Pelham,  commanding  Stuart's  horse 
artillery,  was  killed. 

While  tented  in  his  winter  quarters  back  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Lee  was  considering  a  plan  of  campaign  for  the 
coming  spring,  having  frequent  consultations  with  Jack- 
son and  Stuart ;  and  Jackson,  in  the  Cort>in  lodge  at  Moss 
Neck,  although  busy  all  the  time  strengthening  his 
corps  and  putting  it  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  by  drill 
and  inspection,  and  by  using  every  possible  eflEort  to 
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have  it  clothed  and  fed,  was  also  thinking  about  his 
favorite  design  for  a  campaign  into  Pennsylvania,  to 
break  up  the  mining  operations  in  the  anthracite  coal- 
field, and  so  seriously  cripple  the  enemy  by  cutting  off 
fuel  supplies  for  his  manufacturing  establishments,  his 
railways,  and  his  numerous  steamships.  Almost  at  the 
beginning  of  1863  he  directed  the  writer,  his  topograph- 
ical engineer,  to  prepare  a  detailed  map  of  the  country 
between  the  Potomac  and  the  Susquehanna;  a  map  that 
was  subsequently  used  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  but 
not  by  Stonewall  Jackson. 

Generals  of  lesser  rank  formulated  plans  of  campaign, 
and  so,  doubtless,  did  every  thoughtful  and  enterprising 
private  in  the  ranks  of  the  veteran  army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  Gen.  Isaac  R.  Trimble,  of  EweU's  division, 
made  an  offer  to  Greneral  Lee  to  bridge  the  Rappahan- 
nock and  surprise  the  Federal  army  in  its  camps.  To 
this  Lee  made  reply,  in  his  always  courteous  way: 

I  am  much  oblig^  to  you  for  your  suggestions  presented  in  your 
letters  of  February  and  March.  I  know  the  pleasure  experienced  in 
shapine  campaigns  and  battles,  according  to  oiu:  wishes,  and  have 
enjoyed  the  ease  with  which  obstacles  to  their  accomplishment,  in 
effigy,  can  be  overcome.  The  movements  you  suggest  in  both  let- 
ters have  been  at  variouB  times  studied,  and  canvassed  with  those 
who  would  be  engaged  in  their  execution,  but  no  practicable  solution 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  has  yet  been  reasonably  reached. 
The  weather,  roads,  streams,  provisions,  transportation,  etc.,  are  all 
powerful  elements  in  the  calculation,  as  you  know.  What  the 
future  may  do  for  us,  I  will  still  hope,  but  the  present  time  is  impro- 
pitious,  in  my  judgment  The  idea  of  securing  the  provisions, 
wagons  and  guns  otthe  enemy  is  truly  tempting,  and  the  desire  has 
haunted  me  since  December.  Personally,  I  would  run  any  kind  of 
risk  for  their  attainment,  but  I  cannot  jeopardize  this  army. 

The  Official  Records  show  that  the  Federal  army  under 
Bumside  was  thoroughly  demoralized  after  the  disasters 
of  Fredericksburg  and  the  failure  of  the  *'Mud  Cam- 
paign." Not  only  were  desertions  ntunerous,  but  an 
alarming  degree  of  insubordination  was  prevalent 
throughout  the  army.  To  remedy  this  condition  of 
things,  Bumside  was  displaced,  and  on  the  26th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1863,  Maj.-Gen.  Joseph  Hooker,  the  second  in  the 
command,  was  given  charge  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
He  speedily  restored  it  to  a  condition  of  efficiency  and 
brought  its  strength  up  to  nearly  134,000  soldiers,  when, 
toward  the  last  of  April,  he  made  ready  to  cross  the  Rap- 
pahannock and  attack  Lee's  63,000  veterans.     Jackson 
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held  the  front  of  Lee's  right,  from  Hamilton's  crossing 
down  to  Port  Royal,  with  the  33,000  well-tried  men  ot' 
the  Second  corps.  Of  the  two  divisions  of  Longstreet 
that  remained  with  Lee,  McLaws  held  the  front,  from 
Jackson's  left  to  opposite  Banks'  ford,  with  8,000  men; 
Anderson's  8,000  extended  McLaws*  left  well  toward 
Chancellorsville  (to  Mott's  run],  while  Stuart's  2,700  cav- 
abymen  watched  the  fords  of  the  Rappahannock  up  to 
the  Orange  &  Alexandria  railroad  crossing. 

Hooker  had  opposed  Bumside's  plan  of  campaign 
against  Lee,  and  he  now  essayed  to  make  trial  of  his  own. 
He  proposed  to  make  a  great  show  of  having  adopted 
Bumside's  plan,  by  sending  Sedgwick  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock, at  and  below  Fredericksburg,  with  three  army 
corps,  thus  hoping  to  detain  Lee  in  front  of  that  deso- 
lated city  while  he,  with  four  other  army  corps,  marched 
rapidly  up  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  con- 
cealed by  its  well-nigh  continuous  forests,  crossed  that 
river  at  Kelly's  ford  and  the  Rapidan  at  the  Germanna 
and  Ely  fords,  and  thence,  marching  on  roads  leading 
from  Orange  through  Spottsylvania  to  Fredericksburg, 
should  fall  upon  Lee's  flank  and  rear  and  thus  force  him 
away  from  his  tried  lines  of  defense  toward  Richmond, 
when  Hooker's  reunited  army  would,  with  overwhelming 
numbers,  follow  in  pursuit. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  his 
infantry  movement.  Hooker  sent  Gen.  George  Stoneman, 
with  10,000  of  his  cavalry  corps,  to  cross  the  Rappahan- 
nock at  Kelly's  ford,  in  Culpeper,  brush  aside  Stuart's 
cavalry,  destroy  his  base  of  supplies,  break  the  Virginia 
Central  railroad  at  Gordonsville,  then  turn  southeastward 
toward  Hanover  Junction,  and,  breaking  Lee's  railway 
connection  with  Richmond,  there  form  an  intrenched 
camp  and  be  ready  to  fall  upon  Lee's  flank  as  Hooker 
drove  him  in  retreat  toward  Richmond.  As  Stoneman 
began  his  march,  a  heavy  rain  set  in  and  so  flooded  the 
Rappahannock  that  he  had  not  only  to  contend  with 
Stuart  at  every  ford  he  attempted,  but  also  to  wait  upon 
its  northern  bank  for  the  waters  to  subside ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  27th  that  the  three  Federal  corps,  led  by 
Slocum,  followed  after  the  cavalry.  They  crossed  Kel- 
ly's ford  of  the  Rappahannock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
28th,  and  late  on  the  29th  reached  Germanna  and  Ely 
fords  of  the  Rapidan.     Lee  had  divined  the  purpose  of 
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this  movement,  for  on  the  23d  he  wrote  to  Jackson  that 
he  considered  the  Federal  preparations  opposite  Port 
Royal  as  only  a  feint  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  move 
troops  to  meet,  as  he  was  satisfied  that  Hooker's  purpose 
was  to  attempt  a  passage  elsewhere,  and  closed  by  writ- 
ing: "I  will  notify  Generals  McLaws  and  Anderson  to  be 
on  the  alert,  for  I  think  if  a  real  attempt  is  made  to  cross 
the  river,  it  will  be  above  Fredericksburg." 

During  the  night  of  the  28th,  Sedgwick  threw  his  pon- 
toons across  the  Rappahannock,  nearly  in  front  of  Ham- 
ilton's crossing,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  Fed- 
eral lines  of  battle  again  appeared  on  the  broad  river 
plain  below  Fredericksburg.  That  same  morning  Stuart 
informed  Lee  that  the  Federal  flanking  advance  had 
crossed  at  Kelly's  ford,  and  later  in  the  day  that  two 
columns  of  Federal  infantry  were  moving  toward  the 
Germanna  and  Ely  fords  of  the  Rapid  an.  This  informa- 
tion confirmed  Lee  as  to  Hooker's  intentions,  and  he  at 
once  ordered  Anderson  westward  to  support  the  oppo- 
sition which  he  directed  Stuart  to  make  to  the  Federal 
movement  toward  Chancellorsville.  At  midnight  Hook- 
er's advance  forced  back  from  Chancellorsville  the  bri- 
gades of  Mahone  and  Posey,  of  Anderson's  division,  and 
occupied  that  plantation.  Anderson  withdrew  and  formed 
his  lines  in  the  intrenchments  that  had  been  thrown  up  in 
front  of  Tabernacle  church,  across  the  three  roads  that 
there  converged,  from  the  westward,  into  the  turnpike 
road  leading  to  Fredericksburg. 

On  the  night  of  this  same  29th  of  April,  Stuart  sent 
Gen.  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  with  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  to 
intercept  Stoneman's  movement  against  Gordonsville, 
while  in  person  he  led  Fitz  Lee's  brigade  across  the  his- 
toric Raccoon  ford  of  the  Rapidan,  and  placed  his  cavalry 
in  position  to  protect  Lee's  left.  This  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  Federal  cavalry  advance  on  the  morning 
of  the  30th,  near  Todd's  tavern,  not  far  from  Anderson's 
left  at  Tabernacle  church. 

Meade's  corps  of  the  Federal  army,  the  Fifth,  reached 
Chancellorsville  during  the  night  of  the  29th,  and  by 
sunset  of  the  30th,  Hooker  had  there  concentrated  50,000 
men,  while  18,000  more,  imder  Sickles,  were  near  at 
hand.  Sedgwick,  with  his  40,000  or  more,  was  still 
threatening  Lee's  right,  below  Fredericksburg;  at  the 
same  time  some  13,000  Federal  cavalry  were  threatening 
his  railway  communications. 
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Exulting  in  the  success  of  his  strategic  movement 
which  had  placed  him,  without  loss,  on  Lee's  flank, 
Hooker  issued  to  his  command,  on  the  30th,  a  general 
order,  in  which  he  said,  among  other  boastful  things: 
**Our  enemy  must  ingloriously  fly  or  come  from  behind 
his  defenses  and  give  us  battle  on  our  own  ground,  where 
certain  destruction  awaits  him."  Lee  quietly,  but 
quickly,  accepted  the  challenge,  thus  thrown  out,  and  at 
midnight  of  the  same  day  ordered  Jackson's  corps,  which 
he  had  some  days  before  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  battle  line  of  the  13th  of  December,  to  march  from 
Hamilton's  crossing  by  the  old  Mine  road  toward  Taber- 
nacle church.  By  8  of  the  morning  of  Friday,  May 
I  St,  a  portion  of  Jackson's  corps  joined  Anderson,  and 
Lee  was  ready  to  meet  any  advances  Hooker  might  make 
toward  Fredericksburg. 

Lee  left  Early  in  command  at  Fredericksburg,  with  his 
own  division,  Barksdale's  brigade  of  McLaws*  division, 
and  the  reserve  artillery  under  Pendleton,  to  watch  the 
movements  of  Sedgwick.  This  disposition  of  forces 
placed  Lee's  army  directly  between  the  two  widely-sep- 
arated wings  of  Hooker's  army,  while  the  cavalry  of  the 
latter  was  still  further  detached,  seeking  to  destroy  Lee's 
lines  of  communication.  These  conditions  compelled 
Lee  to  face  his  army  in  both  directions,  which  he  reso- 
lutely did,  and  prepared  for  the  conflict,  contrary  to 
Hooker's  expectations.  Early,  with  30  guns  and  8,500 
infantrymen,  stretched  his  thin  line  along  the  whole 
length  of  Lee's  defenses  of  the  previous  December,  and 
with  characteristic  alertness  awaited  Sedgwick's  move- 
ments. 

The  mass  of  Lee's  army,  some  41,000  men,  under  Jack- 
son, Anderson  and  McLaws,  were  moved  to  within  four 
miles  of  Chancellorsville,  and  these,  just  before  noon  of 
May  ist,  advanced  and  drove  back  Hooker's  skirmishers, 
who  were  in  the  act  of  opening  the  way  to  Fredericks- 
burg. Lee  himself  spent  the  forenoon  of  the  day  with 
Early,  watching,  from  his  old  battlefield  position,  the 
Federal  demonstrations  on  Stafford  heights  and  on  the 
Rappahannock  plain,  and  counseling  Early  to  hold  fast 
his  position  and  not  be  deceived  by  Sedgwick's  demon- 
strations ;  advice  that  he  well  knew  would  be  implicitly 
followed  by  the  courageous  old  fighter  to  whom  he  gave  it. 

When  Jackson  reached    the    vicinity  of    Tabernacle 
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church,  he  found  Anderson  busily  engaged,  with  pick 
and  shovel,  strengthening  his  position.  He,  in  command 
as  the  ranking  officer  present,  immediately  ordered  the 
discontinuance  of  such  operations,  and  that  an  immediate 
advance  should  be  made  to  meet  the  one  he  shrewdly 
supposed  Hooker  was  already  making.  McLaws  was 
sent  forward  along  the  old  turnpike,  and  Anderson  along 
the  plank  road,  while  Jackson  supported  the  more 
exposed  left  of  the  movement  The  two  roads  thus 
taken  converged  at  Chancellorsville.  As  Jackson  had 
divined,  Hooker,  having  started  at  ii  a.  m.,  was  at  the 
same  time  marching  a  column  along  each  of  these  roads 
toward  Fredericksburg;  consequently  these  opposing 
forces  met  about  midway  between  Tabernacle  church 
and  Chancellorsville,  and  the  issue  of  battle  was  joined  in 
the  fields  along  the  roads  and  in  the  dense  intervening 
forest  Alexander  quickly  placed  one  battery  from  his 
battalion  in  front,  on  the  plank  road,  and  sent  one 
accompanying  the  skirmishers.  Lee  came  up  at  about 
this  time,  and  he  and  Jackson,  riding  side  by  side,  fol- 
lowed in  the  line  on  the  left.  With  wild  cheers  for  these 
two  trusted  and  beloved  commanders,  the  Confederates 
rushed  forward  and  drove  back  the  oncoming  Federals. 
Sykes*  division  of  Meade's  corps,  advancing  on  the  turn- 
pike, was  flanked  b}'  Jackson  and  repulsed  in  front  by 
McLaws:  while  Anderson  turned  back  to  Chancellorsville 
Slocum*s  Twelfth  corps,  with  loss,  and  Hooker's  initial 
action-movement  sought  protection  behind  Sickles*  line 
of  18,000  men  that  held  the  front  of  the  fields  at  Chan- 
cellorsville. Lee's  skirmishers  followed  until  they  found 
themselves  confronted  by  formidable  intrenchments  of 
logs,  protected  by  abatis,  in  the  forest  in  front. 

Hooker  had  concentrated  his  army  in  a  most  formid- 
able position,  which  he  had  carefully  and  skillfully  forti- 
fied, but  he  was  surprised  and  mortified  that  his  first 
movement  had  been  unsuccessful.  Informed,  by  his 
advance,  as  to  Hooker's  position  and  the  disposition  of 
his  forces,  Lee  withdrew  his  army  for  a  short  distance, 
as  the  day  closed,  and  his  men  slept  in  lines  of  battle 
covering  the  roads  leading  from  Chancellorsville.  In 
person  he  went  into  bivouac  with  Jackson,  where  the 
road  to  Catherine  furnace  turns  southward  from  the 
plank  road.  During  the  night  Talcott  and  Boswell,  of 
Lee's  engineers,  reconnoitered  the   Federal  front   and 
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pronounced  a  direct  attack  impracticable.  Lee  then  said 
to  Jackson,  *'We  must  attack  from  our  left;'*  and  Jack- 
son was  directed  to  prepare  for  such  a  movement.  These 
two  leaders  and  their  staffs  then  sought  sleep,  as  best 
they  could,  in  a  cold  night  of  the  early  springtime, 
wrapped  in  their  overcoats,  under  the  sheltering  pines 
and  oaks.  Stuart,  in  the  meantime,  had  informed  Lee  of 
the  disposition  of  all  of  Hooker's  forces  on  the  field  of 
action,  especially  of  those  of  his  right  wing,  which 
extended  far  out  along  the  plank  road  to  beyond  its 
intersection  with  the  Ely's  ford  road,  held  by  the  Federal 
cavalry. 

By  early  dawn  of  the  next  morning,  Jackson  sent  his 
topographical  engineer,  Capt.  Jed.  Hotchkiss,  to  Cather- 
ine furnace  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  a  shorter  road 
around  Hooker's  front  and  right  to  his  rear,  than  the 
one  by  way  of  Todd's  tavern.  Informed,  at  an  early 
hour,  of  the  shortest  way,  Jackson,  after  a  short  confer- 
ence with  Lee,  in  which  he  secured  permission  to  take  his 
whole  corps  with  him  in  his  flank  movement,  promptly 
marched,  first  southward,  then  south  westward,  to  the  Brock 
road,  thence  northwestward,  by  that  road,  to  the  plank 
road,  thus  traversing  nearly  the  entire  front  of  Hooker's 
position,  and  turning  his  right.  He  then  formed  his 
command  in  three  lines  of  battle,  with  Rodes  (D.  H. 
Hill's  division)  in  front,  supported  by  Colston  (Trimble's 
division),  and  he  in  turn  by  part  of  A.  P.  Hill's  division. 
When  the  Orange  road  was  reached,  Paxton's  ** Stone- 
wall brigade,"  of  Trimble's  division,  was  advanced  on 
that  road  so  that  it  constituted  an  extension  of  Rodes' 
right  when  the  forward  movement  took  place. 

General  Lee,  in  his  report,  describes  the  origin  of  Jack- 
son's flank  movement  in  these  words: 

I  decided  against  it  [an  attack  upon    Hooker's  central  works] 
and  stated  to  General  Jackson,  we  must  attack  on  our  left  as  soon  as 

Sracticable,  and  the  necessary  movement  of  the  troops  began  imme- 
iately.  In  consequence  of  a  report  received  about  that  time  from 
Gen.  Fitz  Lee,  describing  the  position  of  the  Federal  army  and  the 
roads  which  he  held  with  his  cavalry  leading  to  its  rear,  General 
fackson,  after  some  inquiry  concerning  the  roads  leading  to  the 
furnace,  undertook  to  throw  his  command  entirely  in  Hooker's  rear, 
which  he  accomplished  with  equal  skill  and  boldness;  the  rest  of  the 
army  being  moved  to  the  left  flank  to  connect  with  him  as  he 
advanced. 

The  audacity  of  Jackson's  flank  movement,  by  which 
Lee  entirely  detached  from  himself  the  larger  part  of  his 
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army,  was  only  equaled  by  the  audacity  of  Lee  himself 
in  his  willingness  to  confront  and  attempt  to  hold  in  place 
the  great  mass  of  Hooker's  army  with  the  two  divisions 
of  Anderson  and  McLaws.  The  dense  forest  that  cov- 
ered Hooker's  eastward  front  prevented  his  seeing  the 
small  force  that  Lee  held  opposed  to  him;  while  the 
fierce  demonstrations  that  Lee  made,  all  along  this  front, 
with  infantry  and  artillery,  keeping  up  an  almost  contin- 
uous fire,  deceived  Hooker  as  to  his  numbers,  and  made 
him  hesitate  to  advance  from  his  intrenchments  and 
ascertain  what  was  really  opposed  to  him.  Taking  coun- 
sel of  his  fears,  he  allowed  Lee  to  hold  him  all  day  in 
check,  while  Jackson  was  eagerly  and  swiftly  marching 
around  his  right  flank. 

The  morning  sun  of  the  2d  of  May  was  barely  visible 
when  Jackson  began  his  march  with  Rodes,  commanding 
D.  H.  Hill's  old  division  in  front,  followed  by  Colston 
and  A.  P.  Hill;  26,000  war  and  camp  hardened  veterans 
led  by  Jackson  in  person,  with  four  regiments  of  cavalry, 
under  Stuart  and  Fitz  Lee,  protecting  his  flanks.  Sickles, 
from  his  elevated  position  in  Hooker's  south  front, 
discovered  Jackson's  column  moving  southward,  by  way 
of  Catherine  furnace,  and  opened  on  it  with  his  long 
range  artillery.  This  caused  Jackson  to  diverge  to  his 
left,  after  throwing  out  a  brigade  to  protect  his  flank. 
Sickles  advanced  on  this  and  captured  a  Georgia  regi- 
ment, which  induced  the  Federal  officers  to  believe  t^t 
Lee  was  in  retreat  toward  Richmond.  Sickles  then 
organized  a  strong  movement  in  pursuit  of  Jackson, 
sending  three  divisions  after  him ;  but  Lee  turned  Ander- 
son's  guns  upon  Sickles  and  checked  his  movement 
Sickles  then  called  for  reinforcements,  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  he  sent  a  brigade  to  the  furnace ;  but  it  was 
then  too  late,  for  Jackson's  column  of  march  was  already 
far  beyond  his  reach,  and  so  far  he  had  successfully  con- 
cealed the  object  and  direction  of  his  movement  The 
only  result  was  that  Hooker  had  sent  20,000  men  away 
from  his  center,  into  the  tangled  wilderness,  searching  for 
Jackson,  at  the  very  time  that  the  latter  was  ready  to 
throw  the  weight  of  his  whole  corps  upon  Hooker's 
extended  and  weak  right  flank. 

Jackson  led  his  flanking  movement  with  even  fiercer 
energy  than  was  his  usual  characteristic,  constantly 
urging  division  commanders  to  ** Press  forward,"  and 
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kept  all  of  his  staff  constantly  moving  along  the  line  of 
march  to  see  that  it  was  closed  up,  and  with  map,  made 
by  his  topographical  engineer  on  the  way,  when  wanted, 
and  memorandum,  he  hourly  apprised  Lee  of  his  prog- 
ress. Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  his  medical  director,  says 
of  Jackson  at  this  time : 

Never  can  I  forget  the  eagerness  and  intensity  of  Jackson  on  that 
march  to  Hooker's  rear.  His  face  was  pale,  his  eyes  flashing.  Out 
^om  his  thin  compressed  lips  came  the  terse  command,  "Press  for- 
ward! Press  forward!"  In  his  eagerness,  as  he  rode,  he  leaned 
over  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  as  if  in  that  way  the  march  might  be 
hurried.  '*See  that  the  column  is  kept  closed,  and  that  there  is  no 
straggling,**  he  more  than  once  ordered;  and  *  Tress  on !  Press  on !  '* 
was  repeated  again  and  again.  Every  man  in  the  ranks  knew  that 
we  were  engaged  in  some  great  flank  movement,  and  they  eagerly 
responded  and  pressed  on  at  a  rapid  gait 

By  the  middle  of  the  day  Jackson's  advance  reached 
the  plank  road,  two  miles  southwest  of  Hooker's  right 
flank  under  Howard.  There  he  detached  the  Stonewall 
brigade  to  support  Fitz  Lee's  cavalry  in  an  advance 
toward  Chancellorsville,  along  the  forest  enclosed  road, 
to  cover  his  farther  movement,  and  then  pushed  on  to 
the  Orange  turnpike,  to  a  point  northwest  of  Hooker's 
right  and  about  two  miles  distant,  which  he  reached  by 
3  of  the  afternoon,  when  he  sent  his  last  message  to 
Lee,  in  these  words:  *'I  hope  as  soon  as  practicable  to 
attack.  I  trust  that  an  ever-kind  Providence  will  bless 
us  with  great  success." 

Fitz  Lee,  who  with  a  cloud  of  cavalry  had  been  hover- 
ing around  Hooker's  front  and  right,  and  keeping  Tack- 
son's  movement  concealed  by  guarding  every  road  that 
approached  it,  now  met  Jackson  in  person  and  led  him  to 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  in  an  open  field,  whence  he  could 
look  over  the  intervening  forest  and  see  Hooker's  great 
army  stretching  away  to  the  eastward,  along  and  near 
the  plank  road,  to  Chancellorsville.  Taking  in  at  a 
glance  the  strategic  as  well  as  the  tactic  advantages  of 
position  that  he  had  gained,  Jackson,  giving  no  heed  to 
Fitz  Lee's  presence,  hurried  an  aide  to  order  Rodes  to 
cross  the  turnpike  and  form  at  right  angles  to  it,  along 
the  concealed  front  of  the  field  of  observation  and  through 
the  forest  to  the  left,  with  his  right  extended  nearly  to 
the  Orange  plank  road,  which  was  held  by  the  Stonewall 
brigade.  Colston's  division  was  formed  in  rear  of  Rodes, 
in  almost  equal  length  of  line  of  battle ;  two  brigades  of 
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A.  P.  Hiirs  division  were  formed  in  the  rear  of  Colston, 
with  their  right  resting  on  the  old  turnpike,  while  the 
remaining  brigades  of  Hill's  division  were  left  in  column 
to  follow  along  the  old  turnpike  as  a  reserve.  At  5  in 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  May  2d,  two  hours  before  the 
set  of  sun,  just  as  a  magnificent  rainbow  sprang  its  pris- 
matic arch  across  the  western  sky  in  rear  of  his  lines  of 
battle,  Jackson  ordered  an  advance.  With  a  wild  •*rebel 
yell,"  that  startled  the  profound  silence  that  had  hith- 
erto reigned  in  **the  Wilderness, "his  veterans  rushed  for- 
ward through  the  forest,  driving  game  of  all  kinds  before 
them,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  fell  upon  How- 
ard's corps,  holding  Hooker's  right,  which,  unconscious 
even  of  the  near  presence  of  an  enemy,  was  engaged  in 
cooking  its  supper.  Thus  unexpectedly  attacked,  a  fear- 
ful panic  ensued,  and  Howard*s  men  rushed  in  dismay 
along  the  turnpike  toward  Chancellorsville,  sweeping  all 
organizations  along  with  them  in  their  flight.  Six  guns 
of  Beckham's  horse  artillery,  of  Stuart's  corps,  galloped  J 

at  even  pace,  along  the  turnpike,  with  Jackson's  men, 
and  by  sections  of  twos  poured  canister  into  the  retreat- 
ing Federals. 

Nothing  could  stand  against  the  superior  numbers  that 
Jackson  hurled  against  Hooker's  flanked  line,  which  he 
speedily  crumpled  up  and  drove  back  toward  Chancel- 
lorsville, but  two  miles  away.  Many  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  it  looked  as  though  the  whole  Federal  army 
would  be  routed  by  the  flood  of  fugitives,  followed  by 
Jackson's  fierce  soldiery  flushed  with  victory.  At  this 
juncture,  Colquitt,  commanding  Rodes'  right  brigade  in 
the  woods  south  of  the  turnpike,  thought  he  discovered 
a  Federal  force  on  his  flank  that  required  him  to  halt 
and  face  southward ;  and  thus  was  held  back,  for  nearly  an 
hour,  Jackson's  forward  movement,  giving  Schurz's 
division,  which  he  would  have  struck  in  flank  had  he  con- 
tinued to  advance,  time  to  escape;  but  Howard's  corps 
was  completely  wrecked,  and  all  opposition  was  speedily 
brushed  away  as  Jackson's  men,  his  lines  of  battle  indis- 
criminately mixed  in  finding  their  way  through  the 
dense  forests  of  second-growth  timber  and  over  fields 
along  the  turnpike,  sprang  over  the  Federal  works  that 
had  been  thrown  across  the  road  at  Dowdall's  tavern, 
nearly  two  miles  east  of  where  Jackson  had  formed  his 
lines  of  battle,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Chan- 
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cellorsville.  Overcoming  the  slight  opposition  of  a  Fed- 
eral rally  at  this  point,  Jackson  still  pressed  forward, 
driving  the  Federals  before  him,  until  he  reached  a  line 
of  log  breastworks  and  abatis  that  Hooker  had  thrown 
up  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Chancellorsville,  along  a  cross 
road  leading  to  Hazel  Grove  and  through  the  woods. 
Behind  these  and  the  divisions  of  Berry  and  Williams, 
the  remnant  of  Howard's  corps  foimd  refuge. 

When  Jackson  reached  these  formidable  obstacles  the 
sun  had  set  and  only  twilight  of  the  day  remained.  In 
their  hot  pursuit  through  the  tangled  forest  his  men  had, 
of  necessity,  become  completely  mixed  and  all  organiza- 
tion lost.  Availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
these  obstructions  to  his  progress,  and  at  the  urgent  solic- 
itation of  Rodes  and  Colston,  he  cklled  a  halt,  and  ordered 
that  the  men  should  sort  tiiemselves  and  the  commands 
be  reorganized.  He  fell  back  a  little  for  this  purpose,  in 
order  that  A.  P.  Hill  might  form  a  new  line  of  battle 
with  his  men,  who  had,  up  to  this  time,  been  following  in 
column  along  the  tumplike;  intending  to  press  the  pursuit 
as  soon  as  he  could  reform  his  army. 

Jackson  now  held  possession  of  the  field  of  combat  to 
within  a  mile  of  Chancellorsville,  and  covered  the  junc- 
tion of  the  numerous  roads  that  led  from  the  turnpike, 
where  the  Federal  works  crossed  it,  and  among  others 
the  road  leading  northeast  to  Bullock's,  where  that 
crossed  the  road  leading  from  Chancellorsville  to  either 
Ely's  or  the  United  States  ford,  and  immediately  in 
Hooker's  rear,  less  than  a  mile  north  of  Chancellorsville. 
Another  turning  of  Hooker's  right,  along  the  leading  of 
this  road,  would  cut  ofiE  his  line  of  retreat  and  throw  him 
into  the  arms  of  Lree,  who,  with  his  two  divisions,  was 
keeping  up  a  bold  contention  on  Hooker's  eastern  front 
and  holding  the  roads  against  a  movement  toward  Fred- 
ericksburg. 

After  urging  A.  P.  Hill  to  promptness  in  forming  his 
line  of  battle,  and  giving  him  the  order  to  ''Press  them. 
Cut  them  oflf  from  the  United  States  ford.  Hill.  Press 
them!"  Jackson,  accompanied  by  his  staff  and  escort, 
rode  forward  along  the  turnpike,  through  the  twilight 
intensified  by  the  heavy  forest  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
and  up  to  his  skirmish  line  to  reconnoiter,  the  accompany- 
ing engineers  even  riding  up  to  a  Federal  battery  which 
had  halted  in  the  road,  and  where  one  of  them,  Captain 
?a  25 
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Howard  of  A.  P.  Hill's  staflE,  was  captured  The  ring- 
ing  of  the  axes  of  the  stalwart  brigade  of  Federal  pio- 
neers told  Jackson  that  Hooker  was  already  throwing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  advance,  so  he  promptly 
turned  back  and  rode  at  a  trot  toward  his  own  command. 
As  he  approached  Hill's  newly  formed  line  of  battle, 
some  one  called  out,  "A  Yankee  cavalry  charge,"  for 
such  was  suggested  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Jackson 
and  the  score  or  more  that  accompanied  him,  coming 
through  the  darkness  of  the  forest;  when,  without 
orders,  the  Eighteenth  North  Carolina  fired  a  volley,  of 
ounce  musket  balls,  which  desperately  wounded  Jackson, 
killed  Captain  Boswell,  his  chief  engineer,  and  one  of 
his  escort 

Jackson's  condition  required  that  he  be  taken  at  once 
from  the  field  to  the  hospital  near  the  Old  Wilderness 
tavern,  and  the  command  devolved  on  A.  P.  Hill,  who 
was  soon  after  wounded  in  the  firing  that  the  Federals 
opened  after  Hill's  men  had  fired  on  Jackson.  Rodes 
now  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Second  corps,  but 
declined  to  take  the  responsibility,  and  upon  consulta- 
tion, Stuart,  who  was  guarding  the  rear  against  the  Fed- 
eral cavalry  which  was  on  the  road  leading  to  Ely's  ford, 
was  sent  for,  and,  as  the  ranking  officer  present,  he  took 
command  of  the  corps,  at  about  midnight,  and  with  his 
accustomed  and  well-nigh  tireless  energy,  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  night  getting  the  command  in  readiness 
to  resume  offensive  operations  with  the  dawn  of  the 
coming  day. 

Near  the  time  of  Stuart's  taking  command.  Sickles 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Hazel  Grove,  a  farm  and  farm- 
house at  the  southern  end  of  the  Chancellorsville  open 
plateau,  returning  from  his  fruitless  advance  to  Cather- 
ine furnace.  The  heavy  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  dense  intervening  forests  had  so  deadened  the  sound 
of  Jackson's  attack,  which  was  mainly  one  of  infantry 
and  light  guns,  that  neither  Lee  nor  Sickles  had  heard 
the  noise  of  Jackson's  battle  until  it  neared  Chancellors- 
ville; but  when  the  nearby  sound  reached  L^,  he 
promptly  ordered  McLaws  to  move  a  heavy  skirmish  line 
along  the  old  turnpike  against  Hooker's  left.  Anderson 
failed  to  respond  to  a  like  order  to  attack  Hooker's  cen- 
ter, and  suffered  Sickles  to  retire  tmmolested ;  but  when 
he  advanced  his    skirmishers    northward    from    Hazel 
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Grove  toward  Jackson's  front,  they  were  driven  back  by 
Hill's  skirmishers.  Sickles  then  turned  the  larger  part 
of  his  command  against  the  flank  of  Hooker's  retreating 
Twelfth  corps,  and  entered  into  a  fight  with  Slocum's 
men,  of  his  own  army,  claiming  that  in  this  fight  with 
his  associates  he  had  recaptured  the  plank  road  and  that 
his  men  had  inflicted  the  fatal  wound  on  Jackson. 

After  Jackson  had  been  removed  to  the  field  hospital 
and  his  arm  had  been  amputated,  and  before  the  arrival 
of  Stuart,  after  a  consultation  with  Adjt.-Gen.  A.  S. 
Pendleton,  Captain  Hotchkiss,  glided  by  a  young  Doctor 
Chancellor,  of  the  vicinage,  by  a  wide  detour  to  tiie 
southward,  rode  to  Lee,  informed  him  of  the  position  of 
the  Second  corps,  and  of  what  had  happened  up  to  the 
time  of  his  leaving.  Lee,  thus  informed,  gave  orders  for 
Stuart  to  incline  his  lines  to  the  right,  while  he  would 
incline  those  under  his  immediate  command  to  the  left, 
and  thus  form  a  connected  line  of  battle,  which  would, 
on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  make  a  front  attack  on  Hooker 
and  drive  him  back  from  Chancellorsville  toward  the 
Rappahannock. 

Captain  Wilboume,  signal  officer  of  the  Second  corps, 
reached  Lee  at  about  the  same  time  that  Captain  Hotch- 
kiss did,  and  gave  further  information  from  his  points  of 
observation.  Choked  with  emotion,  General  Lee  received 
the  news  of  the  wounding  of  Jackson,  and  sadly 
remarked:  **Any  victory  is  dearly  bought  which  de- 
prives us  of  the  services  of  General  Jackson,  even  for  a 
short  time."  Soon  after,  having  had  his  arm  disabled 
by  the  springing  aside  of  his  horse  against  a  tree,  Lee 
dictated  this  letter  to  Jackson  : 

I  have  jtist  received  your  note  informing  me  that  you  were 
wounded.  I  cannot  express  my  regret  at  the  occurrence.  Could  I 
have  directed  events,  I  should  have  chosen  for  the  good  of  the 
country  to  be  disabled  in  your  stead.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the 
victory  which  is  due  to  your  skill  and  energy. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Lbe,  General. 

This  letter  was  read  to  Jackson  the  next  day,  while 
the  fierce  battle  was  raging  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Chancellorsville.  Turning  aside  his  face  from  the  one 
who  read  it,  Jackson  said:  ** General  Lee  is  very  kind, 
but  he  should  give  the  praise  to  God. " 

Dawn  of  the  morning  of  Simday,  May  3d,  found  Lee 
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ready  for  an  assault  upon  Hooker  in  his  intrenched  posi- 
tion around  Chancellorsville,  and  saying  to  his  staff,  as 
he  mounted  his  horse:  ''Those  people  shall  be  pressed 
immediately.*'  No  one  in  the  army  was  more  fitted  to 
take  the  place  of  Jackson  and  lead  his  hardy  veterans  to 
victory  than  fearless  "Jeb**  Stuart,  and  with  the  rising  of 
the  sun  he  promptly  ordered  forward  A.  P.  Hill's  divi- 
sion to  the  south  of  the  plank  road,  inclining  it  to  the 
eastward,  while,  at  the  same  time,  Lee  moved  McLaws 
westward,  along  the  plank  road,  and  Anderson  north- 
ward and  westward,  south  of  the  plank  road,  inclining  to 
the  left,  to  fill  up  the  line  of  interval  between  his  left 
and  Stuart's  right 

During  the  night  of  the  2d,  Hooker  was  reinforced  by 
17,000  men  of  the  First  corps,  under  Reynolds,  and  he 
now  had  concentrated  at  Chancellorsville  some  80,000 
men,  disposed  in  a  bluntly  acute  salient,  projecting  south- 
ward from  each  side  of  Chancellorsville,  with  the  apex  at 
Hazel  Grove.  The  western  side  of  this  salient  extended 
for  over  a  mile  to  the  northward  from  the  apex,  covering 
the  approaches  from  the  west  and  the  ground  held  by 
Jackson's  corps.  The  eastern  side  of  the  salient  extended 
a^ut  a  mile  to  the  northeast,  from  the  apex  to  the  old 
turnpike,  east  of  Chancellors\411e,  then  reached  about  a 
mile  to  the  west  of  north,  to  near  the  Bullock  house,  thus 
covering  all  approaches  to  Chancellorsville  from  the  east- 
ward. Hooker's  lines  were  nearly  those  he  held  the 
night  before,  after  the  retreat  of  his  right  from  Jackson. 
His  left,  facing  eastward,  was  held  by  20,000  men  of 
Geary's  and  Hancock's  divisions  and  the  remnant  of 
Howard's  corps.  In  front  of  these,  on  Lee's  right,  were 
the  14,000  of  McLaws  and  Anderson.  Hooker's  right 
was  held  by  the  23,000  men  in  the  division  of  Williams 
and  the  corps  of  Sickles.  Within  these  two  Federal 
wings  were  37,000  more  men  of  the  corps  of  Meade, 
Reynolds  and  Couch,  in  reserve,  in  the  open  fields,  ready 
to  support  either  wing.  Facing  Hooker's  right  was 
Stuart  with  the  20,000  veterans  of  the  Second  corps  of 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Stuart  began  the  battle  at  early  dawn  by  moving 
against  Hooker's  right,  mainly  north  of  the  plank  road 
and  against  the  heavy  line  of  defenses  of  timber  and 
abatis  that  the  active  Federal  army  had  thrown  up  before 
and  during  the  preceding  night.     Stuart,  in  person,  rode 
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behind  the  line  of  battle,  his  black  plume  waving  as,  in 
merry  mood  and  clear,  sharp  voice,  he  sang,  "Fighting 
Joe  Hooker,  come  out  of  the  Wilderness!  "  His  right 
soon  took  the  lead  and  attacked  Hooker's  center  near 
Hazel  Grove,  capturing  four  Federal  guns  and  gaining  a 
position  on  the  south  end  of  the  Chancellorsville  plateau. 
As  the  light  of  day  increased,  Stuart's  quick  military 
eye  detected  the  advantages  of  this  Hazel  Grove  posi- 
tion, and  he  ordered  Walker  to  concentrate  thirty 
guns  upon  that  point.  These  gave  him  an  enfilade,  as 
he  was  at  the  apex  of  Hooker's  salient,  along  both  the 
right  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Federal  army.  Ander- 
son's guns,  under  Hardaway,  coming  forward  from 
toward  Catherine  furnace,  also  secured  an  enfilading 
position,  and  imder  the  concentrated  fire  of  these  well 
served  big  guns,  Hooker's  position  became  untenable  in 
about  an  hour. 

While  Lee's  artillery  was  doing  this  effective  work, 
McLaws  assaulted  Hooker's  left;  Anderson  his  center, 
from  the  south;  while  Stuart  pressed  line  after  line 
against  his  right  By  8  of  the  morning,  Lee's  wings 
were  joined  in  front  of  Chancellorsville,  in  continuous 
line  of  battle,  and  a  stubborn  fight,  of  stroke  and  counter- 
stroke,  began.  Three  times  the  bold  Confederates  took 
the  Federal  line  of  defenses,  and  three  times  were  they 
driven  from  them  by  Hooker's  brave  fighters.  His  many 
well-handled  guns  aided  in  the  repulses;  but  those  of 
Lee  finally  overcame  those  of  Hooker.  A  Confederate 
shell  striking  a  heavy  brick  column  of  the  Chancellor 
house,  disabled  Hooker  himself,  and  Couch  was  com- 
pelled to  take  the  command  without  having  any  definite 
plan  of  defense. 

By  lo  o'clock  Stuart  had  broken  through  the  Federal 
lines  on  the  westward  and  gained  the  central  point  of  the 
Chancellorsville  plateau,  at  the  little  Fairview  cemetery, 
thus  forcing  Hooker's  men  to  retreat,  driven  by  the  des- 
perate courage  of  inferior  numbers,  from  their  strongly- 
intrenched  positions  on  three  sides  of  Chancellorsville, 
past  that  burning  mansion,  into  the  strong  line  of 
intrenchments  (the  most  formidable  the  writer  ever  saw 
constructed  from  timber)  which  Hooker  had  thrown  up, 
as  a  refuge  of  last  resort,  during  the  preceding  night, 
extending  across  from  the  mouth  of  Hunting  run  of  the 
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Rapidan,  to  the  Rappahannock  at  the  mouth  of  Mineral 
Spring  run,  a  line  nearly  six  miles  in  length. 

Lee  rode  in  the  midst  of  his  line  of  battle  as  his  men 
pressed  forward  in  pursuit,  pouring  volley  after  volley 
into  Hooker's  retreating  army,  while  the  shells  of  the 
numerous  Confederate  batteries  were  thrown  over  their 
heads,  to  burst  in  the  Federal  ranks  and  add  to  their  con- 
fusion. The  surrounding  forests  were  soon  in  flames, 
the  accumulated  leaves  of  the  preceding  autumn  having 
been  fired  by  the  burning  cartridges  and  fuses,  while 
flames  burst  from  the  large  Chancellor  house  and  added 
to  the  smoke  of  the  conflict  and  of  the  burning  forest 
Col.  Charles  Marshall,  Lee's  military  secretary,  describes 
the  scene,  as  Lee  spurred  **  Traveler"  up  to  the  burning 
house,  in  these  words: 

Lee*8  presence  was  the  signal  for  one  of  those  uncontrollable 
bursts  oi  enthusiasm  which  none  can  appreciate  who  has  not  wit- 
nessed them.  The  fierce  soldiers,  with  their  faces  blackened  with 
the  smoke  of  battle,  the  wounded  crawling  with  feeble  limbs  from 
the  fury  of  the  devouring  flames,  all  seemed  possessed  with  a  com- 
mon impulse.  One  long  unbroken  cheer,  in  which  the  feeble  cr^  of 
those  who  lay  helpless  on  the  earth  blended  with  the  strong  voices 
of  those  who  stiU  fought,  rose  high  above  the  roar  of  battle  and 
hailed  the  presence  of  a  victorious  chief.  He  sat  in  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  all  that  soldiers  dream  of — triumph ;  and  as  I  looked  at  him 
in  the  complete  fruition  of  the  success  which  his  genius,  courage,  and 
confidence  in  his  army  had  won,  I  thought  that  it  must  have  been 
from  some  such  scene  that  men  in  ancient  days  ascended  to  the  dig- 
nity of  gods. 

The  victory  won  and  the  field  of  contention  in  his 
possession,  Lee  turned  his  first  thoughts  to  rescuing  the 
Federal  wounded  and  his  own  from  the  conflagrations 
raging  in  the  forest  and  at  the  Chancellor  house.  Mar- 
shall relates  that  just  then  there  came  a  message  from 
Jackson,  with  cong^ratulations  for  the  great  victory  Lee 
had  won,  adding:  **I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  pain 
and  anguish  that  passed  over  his  face  as  he  listened. 
With  a  voice  broken  with  emotion  he  bade  me  say  to 
General  Tackson  that  the  victory  was  his,  and  that  the 
congratulations  were  due  to  him.  ...  I  forgot  the  ge- 
nius that  won  the  day  in  my  reverence  for  the  generosity 
that  refused  the  glory." 

Lee  at  once  made  preparations  to  assault  Hooker's 
new  position,  when  a  message  came  from  Early  calling 
his  attention  to  affairs  at  Fredericksburg.  On  Sunday, 
May  2d,  Early  was  holding  on  tenaciously  to  the  posi- 
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tions  in  front  of  Fredericksburg  in  which  Lee  had  placed 
him,  and  was  keeping  Sedgwick  from  making  an  advance, 
when  a  member  of  Lee's  staflf  brought  him  an  order, 
which  he  had  misunderstood,  directing  Early  to  aban- 
don his  position  and  march  toward  Chancellorsville.  This 
withdrawal  of  Early  from  the  right  which  he  was  hold- 
ing with  his  division,  all  along  Jackson's  old  position 
down  to  Hamilton's  crossing,  imcovered  Barksdale's 
right  on  Marye  heights  back  of  Fredericksburg,  and 
opened  the  way  for  Sedgwick  to  march  against  him  in 
safety.  The  order  to  Early  was  countermanded,  and 
on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  3d,  he  marched  back  to 
his  former  position  only  to  see  Sedgwick  move  20,000 
men  against  Barksdale's  flank  of  1,000  soldiers  with  artil- 
lery. Sedgwick  won  the  much  fought  for  and  much  cov- 
eted position,  but  with  great  loss,  as  Barksdale  clung  to 
it  till  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  This  capture  enabled 
Sedgwick  to  move  his  corps,  of  30,000  men,  past  Early's 
left  on  to  the  plateau  west  of  Fredericksburg,  and  to  the 
possession  of  the  river  and  plank  roads  leading  toward 
Chancellorsville,  thus  giving  him  opportunity  to  fall  on 
Lee's  rear  while  Hooker  was  contending  with  his  front. 

Wilcox,  of  Anderson's  division,  who  had  been  left  in 
observation  near  Banks'  ford,  promptly  threw  his  bri- 
gade across  the  plank  road,  at  Salem  church,  in  a  strong 
position,  and  informed  Lee  of  the  situation.  He  imme- 
diately dispatched  McLaws  with  four  brigades  down  the 
old  turnpike  and  the  plank  road  to  reinforce  Wilcox, 
thus  meeting  the  emergency  and  providing,  for  a  second 
time,  against  a  rear  attack  by  Sedgwick.  McLaws 
marched  rapidly  to  Salem  church  and  at  once  joined  Wil- 
cox in  an  issue  with  Sedgwick,  forcing  him  back  a  mile 
toward  Fredericksburg,  beyond  the  ravine  of  Colin  run, 
just  as  the  day  closed.  Summing  up  the  events  of  the  3d 
of  May,  Lee  sent  a  message  to  President  Davis,  saying: 
"We  have  again  to  thank  Grod  for  a  gpreat  victory." 

On  Monday,  May  4th,  leaving  Trimble's  (Colston's) 
and  D.  H.  Hill's  (Rodes')  divisions  in  front  of  the  for- 
midable works  at  Chancellorsville,  behind  which  Hooker 
had  sought  safety,  Lee  in  person  led  Anderson's  bri- 
gades to  Salem  church,  where  by  midday  he  placed  a 
formidable  line  of  battle  in  position,  with  numerous 
batteries,  covering  the  front  of  Sedg^ck's  lines,  which 
extended  across  the  bend  of  the  Rappahannock,  from 
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near  Banks'  ford,  southward,  along  the  crest  above 
Colin  run  across  the  plank  road,  then  along,  south  of 
that,  to  within  a  mile  of  Fredericksburg,  then  north  to 
the  Rappahannock  at  Taylor's  hill.  The  same  morning 
Early,  marching  along  the  Telegraph  road,  had  recap- 
tured Marye  heights,  and  moving  westward  joined  the 
right  of  the  troops  Lee  already  had  in  position.  By  6 
in  the  afternoon  die  Confederate  lines  had  advanced  from 
the  west,  the  south  and  the  east,  and  forced  Sedgwick 
back  to  the  Rappahannock ;  but  McLaws,  on  the  left, 
was  slow  in  his  movements,  and  Sedgwick  was  enabled 
to  escape,  by  pontoons,  across  the  river  below  Banks' 
ford  and  under  shelter  of  the  river  bluflfs.  This  large 
left  wing  of  Hooker's  army  was  thus  finally  disposed  of, 
but  after  a  spirited  resistance.  Lee,  late  in  the  day, 
returned  to  Chancellorsville  and  gave  orders  to  again 
concentrate  his  army  for  a  final  assault  upon  Hooker's 
intrenched  position. 

Tuesday,  May  5  th,  was  spent  by  Lee  in  reassembling 
his  army  at  Chancellorsville  and  making  preparations  to 
assault  Hooker's  last-held  position.  He  sent  the  writer 
to  reconnoiter  Hooker's  right  and  ascertain  whether  his 
flank  could  be  turned  in  that  direction.  Just  at  dawn, 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  as  Lee  was  about  to  order  an 
advance,  General  Pender  came  galloping  to  his  field 
headquarters  under  a  tent  fly  at  Fairview  cemetery,  and 
informed  him  that  his  skirmishers  had  advanced  and 
foxmd  Hooker's  gone.  In  surprise,  he  exclaimed:  **Why, 
General  Pender!  That  is  what  you  young  men  always 
do.  You  allow  these  people  to  get  away.  I  tell  you 
what  to  do,  but  you  don't  do  it"  Then,  with  an  impa- 
tient wave  of  the  hand,  he  exclaimed:  '* Go  after  them 
and  damage  them  all  you  can."  A  heavy  rain  (such  as 
almost  invariably  followed  gpreat  battles  in  Virginia)  had 
set  in  during  the  preceding  night,  and  under  cover  of 
that,  and  concealed  by  his  formidable  intrenchments  and 
the  unbroken  forest  through  which  the  roads  led  to  the 
United  States  ford,  Hooker  had  safely  withdrawn  his 
army  over  the  pontoon  bridges  that  he  had  placed  across 
the  Rappahannock  below  the  United  States  ford,  only 
leaving  behind  the  d6bris  of  a  well-conducted  retreat. 

The  morning  of  the  7th  found  Hooker  ordering  that 
**  General  headquarters  to-night  will  be  at  the  old  camp 
near   Falmouth,"  and  thence,  before  nightfall,  issuing 
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•'congratulations"  to  his  army.  His  campaign  was  a 
total  failure;  he  had  left,  south  of  the  Rappahannock,  as 
victims  to  Lee's  combats,  over  17,000  killed,  wounded 
and  captured  men;  14  field  guns,  20,000  muskets  and 
31,000  knapsacks;  and  yet,  in  his  congpratulatory  order 
he  said;  '*  The  events  of  the  last  week  may  swell 
with  pride  the  heart  of  every  ofiBcer  and  soldier  of  this 
army,"  and  saying,  in  conclusion,  ** Profoundly  loyal  and 
conscious  of  its  strength,  the  army  of  the  Potomac  will 
gfive  or  decline  battle  whenever  its  interests  or  honor  may 
demand." 

Lee's  losses  during  the  Fredericksburg-Chancellors- 
ville  campaign  were  13,000.  Among  these  were  the  very 
pick  and  flower  of  his  veteran  army  officers,  as  well  as 
privates.  Among  the  former  were  the  brave  Paxton,  an 
intimate  of  Jackson,  who  fell  leading  the  Stonewall  bri- 
gade to  victory,  and,  above  all,  the  matchless  Jackson, 
Lee's  •* right  arm,"  as  he  called  him;  and,  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  main  reliance  of  the  Confederacy  for  the  suc- 
cess of  its  cause.  At  least  so  thought  not  only  the  vet- 
erans in  its  armies  but  many  of  those  at  the  head  of  its 
civic  affairs,  and  the  men  and  women  at  home,  when, 
amid  tears,  they  heard  of  his  death.  In  his  official  report, 
Lee  wrote:  "The  conduct  of  the  troops  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised.  Attacking  largely  superior  numbers  in 
intrenched  positions,  their  heroic  courage  overcame  every 
obstacle  of  nature  and  art,  and  achieved  a  triumph  most 
honorable  to  our  arms."  He  truthfully  added:  '*To  the 
skillful  and  efficient  management  of  the  artillery  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  contest  is  in  great  measure  due. " 

Lee's  regard,  affection  and  admiration  for  Jackson 
scarcely  knew  bounds.  While  the  great  hero  lingered  in 
life,  near  Guiney's,  Lee  sent  him  many  messages  of  con- 
dolence, and  when  word  came  that  his  wounds,  compli- 
cated by  illness,  would  probably  prove  fatal,  he  said, 
almost  overcome  with  emotion:  ** Surely  Greneral  Jackson 
must  recover.  Grod  will  not  take  him  from  us  now  that 
we  need  him  so  much.  Surely  he  will  be  spared  to  us  in 
answer  to  the  many  prayers  which  are  offered  for  him." 

Jackson  died  on  Sunday,  the  loth  of  May,  and  the  next 
day  Lee  issued  this  general  order: 

With  deepjerief,  the  commanding  general  announces  the  death  of 
Lieut -Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson,  who  expired  on  the  loth  instant,  at  3:15 
p.  m.  The  danng,  skill  and  energy  of  this  great  and  good  soldier, 
by  the  decree  of  an  all-wise  Providence*  are  now  lost  to  us,  but 
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while  we  mourn  his  death,  we  feel  that  his  spirit  still  lives  and  will 
inspire  the  whole  army  with  his  indomitable  courage  and  unshaken 
confidence  in  God  as  our  hope  and  our  strength.  Let  his  name  be  a 
watchword  to  his  corps,  who  has  followed  him  to  victory  on  so 
many  fields.  Let  officers  and  soldiers  emulate  his  invincible  deter- 
mination to  do  everything  in  the  defense  of  our  beloved  country. 

When,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  Lee  wrote  his  official 
report  of  this  famous  campaign,  aSfter  calmly  reviewing 
it,  he  said: 

The  movement  by  which  the  enemy's  position  was  turned  and  the 
fortune  of  the  day  decided,  was  conducted  by  the  lamented  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Jackson,  who,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was 
severely  wounded  near  the  close  of  the  engagement  on  Saturday 
evening.  I  do  not  propose  here  to  speak  dT  the  character  of  this 
illustrious  man,  since  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  eminent  use- 
fulness by  the  hand  of  an  inscrutable,  but  aU-wise  Providence.  I 
nevertheless  desire  to  pay  the  tribute  of  my  admiration  to  the  match- 
less energy  and  skill  that  marked  the  last  act  of  his  life,  forming,  as  it 
did,  a  wccthy  conclusion  of  that  long  series  of  splendid  achievements 
whic^  won  him  the  lasting  love  and  gratitude  of  his  country. 

In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  written  May  nth,  concerning 
•*the  loss  of  the  good  and  great  Jackson,"  Lee  wrote: 
"Any  victory  would  be  dear  at  such  a  price.  His 
remains  go  to  Richmond  to-day.  I  know  not  how  to 
replace  Wm,  but  God's  will  be  done.  I  trust  He  will 
raise  some  one  in  his  place. " 

In  an  article  on  **  Stonewall  Jackson's  Place  in  His- 
tory, ' '  by  Lieut.  -Col.  G.  F.  R.*  Henderson,  professor  of 
strategy  in  the  British  Staflf  college,  contributed  to  the 
"Life  of  Jackson,"  by  his  wife,  he  wrote: 

When  Jackson  feU  at  Chancellorsville,  his  military  career  had 
only  just  beg^,  and  the  question,  what  place  he  takes  in  history,  is 
hamly  so  pertinent  as  the  question,  what  place  he  could  have  taken 
had  he  been  spared.  So  far  as  his  opportunities  had  permitted,  he 
had  shown  himself  in^  no  way  inferior  to  the  greatest  generals  of  the 
century,  to  Wellington,  to  Napoleon,  or  to  Lee.  That  Jackson  was 
equal  to  the  highest  demands  of  strategy  his  deeds  and  conceptions 
show;  that  be  was  equal  to  the  task  of  handling  a  lar^  army  on  the 
field  of  battle  must  be  left  to  conjecture ;  but  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  soldier*s  life  he  was  never  intrusted  with  any  detached  mis- 
sion which  he  failed  to  execute  with  complete  success.  No  general 
made  fewer  mistakes.  No  general  so  persistently  outwitted  his 
opponents.  No  general  better  tmderstood  the  use  of  the  ground  or 
the  value  of  time.  No  general  was  more  highly  endowed  with  cour- 
age, both  physical  and  moral,  and  none  ever  secured  to  a  greater 
degree  the  trust  and  affection  of  his  troops.  And  yet,  so  upright 
was  his  life,  so  profound  his  faith,  so  exquisite  his  tenderness,  that 
Jackson's  many  victories  are  almost  his  least  claim  to  be  ranked 
amongst  the  world's  true  heroea 


CHAPTER   XXn. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

CLOSING  up  the  ranks  of  his  victorious  but  deci- 
mated army,  the  veterans  of  which  he  could  not 
replace,  Lee  did  all  in  his  power  to  follow  up  the 
victory  of  Chancellorsville  by  an  aggressive  move- 
ment on  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  But  for  his  meagerly 
supplied  commissariat  he  would,  earlier  in  the  spring  of 
1863,  have  moved  upon  Milroy  at  Winchester,  in  the 
lower  Shenandoah  valley,  confident  that  by  so  doing 
he  could  draw  Hooker  from  the  northern  neck  of  Virginia 
into  the  more  open  coimtry,  where  he  could  find  oppor- 
tunity for  striking  him  an  effective  blow.  He  had  urged 
this  view  upon  President  Davis  before  the  campaign  of 
Chancellorsville,  and  had  asked  that  troops  might  be 
drawn  from  the  more  Southern  States  to  reinforce  his 
army,  confident  that  his  plan  of  campaign  would  furnish 
more  relief  to  the  Confederacy  than  could  be  gained  by 
holding  scattered  forces  to  defend  distant  positions. 

Longstreet  rejoined  Lee  in  May  at  Fredericksburg, 
with  the  portion  of  his  troops  that  had  been  wintering 
near  Suffolk,  south  of  the  James,  where  supplies  were 
more  abtmdant  and  easy  of  access.  The  general  com- 
manding then  proceeded  to  reorganize  his  army,  by 
dividing  it  into  three  corps — ^the  First  under  Longstreet, 
the  Second  under  Ewell  (who  having  lost  a  leg  at  Sec- 
ond Manassas,  had  just  returned  from  hospital),  and  the 
Third  under  A.  P.  Hill — and  worked  untiringly  to  get 
his  army  into  condition  for  a  forward  movement,  con- 
stantly urging  the  Confederate  government  to  add  to  his 
numbers  in  Virginia,  and  to  those  of  Johnston  and  Pem- 
berton  in  Mississippi,  so  that  these  two  armies  might  be 
strong  enough  to  strike  efficient  and  simultaneous  blows 
on  the  gpreat  Federal  armies  that  opposed  them,  leaving 
local  defenses  to  the  local  soldiery.  His  pleadings  were 
unheeded,  but  he  continued  resolutely  to  prepare  for 
another  campaign,  apprehensive   lest  Hooker's  vastly 
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superior  numbers  might  possibly  force  him  back  to  the 
trenches  around  Richmond. 

Lee's  plan  of  campaign,  as  he  detailed  it  to  Col.  A.  L. 
Long,  of  his  staflf,  in  his  tent  in  the  rear  of  Fredericks- 
burg, was  to  maneuver  Hooker  from  his  almost  unreach- 
able stronghold  between  the  Rappahannock  and  the 
Potomac,  and  bring  him  to  battle  at  Chambersburg  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  Great  valley,  or  at  York  or  Gettys- 
burg in  the  Piedmont  region  of  the  same  State,  thus 
transferring  the  destructive  agencies  of  war  to  northern 
soil,  where  he  could  readily  subsist  his  army  on  the 
country;  and  by  a  decisive  victory  cause  the  evacuation  of 
Washington  and  compel  the  Federal  government  to  with- 
draw Grant  from  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  This  was, 
doubtless,  the  identical  campaign  that  Jackson  had  in 
view,  and  which  he  probably  had  discussed  with  Lee  dur- 
ing the  preceding  winter,  when  he  ordered  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  detailed  map  extending  from  the  Rappahannock 
to  the  Susquehanna. 

Lee's  army  at  this  time  consisted  of  Stuart's  cavalry 
corps,  of  about  6,000  men;  the  artillery  corps,  under 
Pendleton,  with  some  200  guns,  and  his  veteran 
infantry,  in  all  about  60,000  men,  whom  he  had  ready 
to  march  northward  by  the  close  of  May.  On  the  3d  of 
June  he  directed  his  right,  under  Longstreet,  to  move 
toward  Culpeper,  marching  across  the  whole  length  of 
the  scene  of  his  recent  victories  at  Salem  church  and 
Chancellorsville ;  followed  by  Ewell,  who  with  eager 
interest  scanned  the  field  of  victory  as  he  rode  across  it 
at  the  head  of  Jackson's  old  troops.  With  his  usual 
heroic  audacity,  Lee  left  his  smallest  corps,  that  under 
A.  P.  Hill,  at  Fredericksburg,  to  restrain  Hooker  from 
any  **on  to  Richmond"  he  might  rashly  attempt  to  make. 

By  the  8th  Lee  had  concentrated  the  commands  of 
Stuart,  Longstreet  and  Ewell  in  front  of  Culpeper  Court 
House,  with  his  advance  pickets  on  the  Rappahannock. 
On  that  day  Stuart  had  a  grand  cavalry  review  on  the 
broad  and  then  unobstructed  open  around  Brandy  Sta- 
tion, which  was  witnessed  by  most  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  infantry  corps  in  the  vicinity  and  by  Lee 
in  person.  That  night  the  Federal  cavalry  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th  fell  upon  Stuart's  encampment,  when  a  furious,  and  at 
times  hand-to-hand,  engagement  followed,  which  lasted 
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the  greater  portion  of  the  day.  Stuart,  after  a  most  val- 
orous fight,  finally  succeeded  in  driving  the  Federal  cav- 
alry back  across  the  Rappahannock,  with  very  consider- 
able loss.  Hooker  had  ordered  this  reconnoissance,  with 
cavalry  followed  by  infantry,  to  find  out  what  Lee  was 
doing;  for  as  yet  he  was  in  profound  ignorance  concern- 
ing his  northward  movement 

After  the  repulse  of  the  Federal  cavalry,  Lee  ordered 
Ewell  with  the  Second  corps  to  cross  the  Blue  ridge  at 
Chester  gap,  and  drive  the  Federal  force  under  Milroy, 
at  Winchester,  from  the  Valley;  ordering  Jenkins,  at  the 
same  time,  to  move  his  cavalry  brigade  down  the  Valley, 
in  the  same  direction,  while  Imboden  moved  his  brigade 
down  the  South  Branch  valley,  in  the  mountain  country, 
to  threaten  Milroy  from  Romney  on  the  west  On  the 
13th,  Ewell  appeared  in  front  of  Winchester  and  a  portion 
of  his  advance  at  Martinsburg,  while  Jenkins  broke  the 
line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  thus  preventing 
reinforcements  to  Milroy  from  the  west  Closing  around 
Winchester  on  the  14th,  Ewell,  by  a  bold  and  well- 
planned  flank  movement  of  Early  to  the  left,  drove  Mil- 
roy, late  in  the  day,  from  his  strong  intrenchments,  cap- 
tured a  large  portion  of  his  army  and  his  military  stores, 
and  scattered  the  troops  that  escaped,  following  them  on 
the  15th  to  Harper's  Ferry,  thus  again  relieving  the 
lower  valley  and  the  patriotic  city  of  Winchester  from  a 
detested  and  tyrannical  foe,  such  as  Milroy  had  proved 
himself  to  be  in  waging  war  on  defenseless  women  and 
children.  Ewell 's  captures  were  4,000  prisoners,  many 
wagons,  and  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores.  On  this 
same  15th  of  June,  Jenkins  moved  on  Chambersburg  with 
his  cavalry,  and  Ewell's  advance  crossed  the  Potomac, 
while  Longstreet  followed,  from  Culpeper,  to  hold  the 
passes  of  the  Blue  ridge,  closely  followed  by  Hill  to  Cul- 
peper, who  had  remained  in  front  of  Fredericksburg  until 
he  saw  the  army  of  the  Potomac  disappear,  marching  to 
the  northward  toward  Washington. 

Thus  was  Lee  steadily  pressing  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia  northward,  to  the  Chambersburg  objective  of 
his  premeditated  plan  of  campaign,  the  way  having  been 
opened  by  disposing  of  Milroy's  10,000  at  Winchester, 
by  capture  and  rout,  and  driving  the  other  scattered 
forces  in  the  lower  valley  into  Harper's  Ferry,  which  he 
now  passed  by,  leaving  a  small  force  in  observation  to 
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hold  its  garrison  in  position.  By  the  1 7th  of  June  the 
long  column  of  the  Confederate  army  was  stretched  from 
Culpeper  in  Virginia  to  Chambersburg  in  Pennsylvania, 
Jenkins'  cavalry  holding  the  latter  place.  Ewell's 
advanced  division  was  encamped,  in  the  midst  of  abun- 
dance, near  Hagerstown ;  another  was  in  a  like  favorable 
encampment  near  Sharpsburg,  while  his  third  division 
was  approaching  the  fords  of  the  Potomac,  near  Shep- 
herdstown.  Longstreet  was  crossing  the  Blue  ridge  to 
the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah,  guarding  the  passes  of 
that  mountain  chain  from  the  eastward;  while  Stuart 
held  the  Piedmont  country  and  the  passes  through  the 
Bull  Rim  mountains,  thus  keeping  Hooker  within  1x)unds 
with  his  great  army  encamped  from  Manassas,  near  Bull 
run,  to  Leesburg,  near  the  Potomac,  striving  to  keep 
pace  with  Lee's  speedy  northward  movement 

For  five  days  Stuart  held  steady  contention  with 
Hooker's  cavalry,  effectually  veiling  Lee's  movements, 
and  then  holding  Ashby's  gap  of  the  Blue  ridge  against 
superior  numbers,  but  with  Longstreet  just  behind  him, 
all  along  the  ridge,  while  A.  P.  Hill  passed  the  rear  of 
the  latter,  by  Chester  gap,  and  rested  in  the  Great  val- 
ley, in  and  on  the  borders  of  which  Lee  had  now  gath- 
ered all  of  his  army,  except  the  cavalry  immediately  in 
charge  of  Stuart,  which  continued  to  hover  around 
Hooker's  flanks  and  rear.  Lee  had  offered  Hooker  bat- 
tle with  Longstreet's  corps,  looking  threateningly  from 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Blue  ridge ;  but  when  that  was 
not  accepted,  and  Hooker  still  continued  south  of  the 
Potomac,  Lee  boldly  withdrew  Longstreet  to  the  western 
side  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  on  the  i8th,  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Millwood,  ordered  Longstreet  and  Hill  to  follow 
Ewell  across  the  Potomac,  satisfied  that  by  so  doing  he 
would  draw  Hooker  into  Maryland.  Hill  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Shepherdstown  on  the  iSth,  followed  by 
Longstreet,  except  McLaws'  division,  which  was  left  with 
Stuart  to  watch  the  passes  of  the  Blue  ridge  and  the 
roads  of  the  Shenandoah  valley  until  Hooker  should  have 
crossed  the  Potomac.  Imboden  was  also  ordered  into 
Pennsylvania,  moving  to  the  west  of  the  Great  valley,  and 
it  was  suggested  to  Gen.  Sam  Jones  that  his  cavalry 
should  march  his  command  into  northwestern  Virginia 
and  menace  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Lee  also 
asked  that  the  brigades  left  at  Richmond  should  be  sent 
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to  join  him.  His  force  in  hand  for  this  important, 
aggressive  northern  campaign  was  about  60,000  men. 
As  he  entered  Pennsylvania  he  issued  an  order  instruct- 
ing his  army  that  **No  private  property  shall  be  in- 
jured or  destroyed;"  an  order  that  was  rigidly  enforced 
during  all  the  campaign  th^t  followed. 

Feeling  that  his  left  was  securely  guarded  by  Jones 
and  Iml^den,  and  his  advance  by  Jenkins,  Lee,  looking 
after  the  safety  of  his  right,  wrote  to  Stuart,  on  the  2 2d: 
•*Do  you  know  where  Hooker  is,  and  what  he  is  doing? 
I  fear  he  will  steal  a  march  on  us  and  get  across  the 
Potomac  before  we  are  aware.  If  you  find  that  he  is 
moving  northward,  and  that  two  brigades  can  guard  the 
Blue  ridge  and  take  care  of  your  rear,  you  can  move 
with  the  other  three  into  Maryland  and  take  position  on 
General  Ewell's  right,  place  yourself  in  communication 
with  him,  g^ard  his  fl£Uik,  keep  him  informed  of  the 
enemy's  movements,  and  collect  all  the  supplies  you  can 
for  the  use  of  the  army. "  On  the  same  day  he  directed 
Ewell  to  move  toward  the  Susquehanna  and,  **if  Harris- 
burg  comes  within  your  me^as,  capture  it.'* 

On  the  23d  of  June,  Ewell  Was  marching  rapidly  up  the 
Cumberland  valley  toward  Carlisle,  while  Lee  was  pre- 
paring to  lead  the  First  and  Third  corps  across  the  Poto- 
mac to  follow  him.  Stuart  was  enjoined  to  keep  two  of 
his  brigades  of  cavalry  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Blue 
ridge  between  Lee  and  Hooker,  while  a  large  discretion 
was  granted  him  in  the  movement  of  the  three  other 
brigades  under  his  immediate  command,  with  the  sole 
condition  that  he  should,  **as  speedily  as  possible,"  join 
Eweirs  advance,  which,  he  was  informed,  had  been  sent 
under  Early  across  the  South  mountain  to  York,  to 
gather  supplies  and  levy  contributions  on  that  wealthy 
Pennsylvania  town.  Lee's  last  word  to  Stuart  reached 
the  latter  during  the  night  of  the  23d  of  June.  On  that 
day  Lee  wrote  to  Davis  again  urging  him  to  gather  all 
the  troops  he  could  and  send  them,  under  Beauregard, 
to  Culpeper  Court  House,  as  a  menace  to  Washington, 
and  therefore  a  virtual  reinforcement  to  his  own  move- 
ment, but  without  leaving  Richmond  defenseless. 

Justly  alarmed  by  Lee's  bold  and  rapid  movement 
toward  the  very  heart  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment called  for  100,000  new  troops  to  defend  that 
State;  concentrated  a  considerable  force  in  Maryland^ 
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and  ordered  Hooker  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
to  interpose  his  army  between  Lee  and  Washington. 
The  chronicles  of  the  day  record  this  remarkable  prayer, 
by  President  Lincoln:  **0,  Lord,  this  is  your  fight;  but 
we,  your  humble  followers  and  supporters  here,  can't 
stand  another  Fredericksburg  or  Chancellorsville." 

From  Williamsport,  on  the  25  th,  where  Longstreet  was 
crossing  the  Potomac,  Lee  wrote  to  President  Davis  say- 
ing, that  if  the  whole  of  Hooker's  army  was  concentrated 
upon  him  he  could  accomplish  nothing,  and  would  be 
compelled  to  return  to  Virginia;  but  urged  that  it  would 
be  a  great  relief  to  him  if  even  the  efl&gy  of  an  army, 
under  Beauregard,  were  concentrated  at  Culpeper.  He 
insisted  that  he  would  have  to  abandon  his  line  of  com- 
munication because  he  had  not  the  men  to  hold  it;  but  he 
still  thought  he  could  draw  Hooker  across  the  Potomac 
and  compel  the  Federal  government  to  bring  troops  from 
the  South,  to  defend  its  capital,  and  thus  defeat  its  plans 
of  invasion.  Another  letter  followed,  the  next  day,  again 
urging  an  advance  upon  Washingfton  from  Ctilpeper. 

On  the  27th,  Ewell  was  in  Carlisle;  his  advance,  under 
Early,  had  crossed  the  South  mountain  and  was  nearing 
York.  The  same  day  that  Lee,  in  person,  crossed  the 
Potomac,  Jtme  25  th,  Hooker  began  crossing  the  same 
river,  a  fact  of  which  Lee  was  still  in  ignorance,  at 
Chambersburg,  on  the  27th;  as  Stuart  was  that  day 
crossing  the  Potomac,  at  the  mouth  of  Seneca  creek, 
not  far  from  Washington,  between  Hooker's  army  and 
that  city,  and  was  rapidly  riding  northward  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, cumbered  with  the  spoils  he  had  captured  in  the 
rear  of  Hooker's  army. 

By  the  28th  Hooker  had  concentrated  four  corps  of  his 
army  at  Frederick  and  three  at  Middletown,  on  the 
National  turnpike,  a  few  miles  to  the  westward ;  so  that 
seven  Federal  corps  were  available  for  a  rapid  movement 
across  South  mountain  to  Hagerstown,  to  the  rear  of 
Lee's  army,  which  was  now  some  miles  to  the  northeast 
of  that  town  in  the  Cumberland  valley.  At  this  juncture 
of  affairs.  Hooker  demanded  that  the  10,000  men,  left  in 
garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry,  should  join  his  command  in 
the  field.  This  brought  on  an  issue  with  his  government, 
which  resulted  in  his  displacement  and  the  putting  of 
Gen.  George  Meade  in  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  on  the  28th  day  of  Jtme,  the  fourth  change  in  the 
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leadership  of  that  army  in  the  little  more  than  a  year 
since  Lee  took  command  of  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. 

On  the  27th  Lee  issued,  from  Chambersburg,  a  general 
order  to  his  troops  which  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice.  One  of  its  paragraphs  reads:  **It  must  be 
remembered  that  we  make  war  only  upon  armed  men, 
and  that  we  cannot  take  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  our 
people  have  suffered,  without  lowering  ourselves  in  the 
eyes  of  all  whose  abhorrence  has  been  excited  by  the 
atrocities  of  our  enemies,  and  offending  against  Him  to 
whom  vengeance  belongeth,  without  whose  favor  and 
support  our  efforts  must  all  prove  vain. " 

The  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  whereabouts  and 
intentions  of  Meade,  because  of  the  absence  of  his  cav- 
alry, delayed  Lee  at  Chambersburg;  but  on  the  night  of 
the  28th,  Harrison,  a  daring  Virginia  scout  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Longstreet,  reached  him  with  the  information,  the 
first  he  had  received,  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac  had 
crossed  that  river  on  the  2Sth  and  was  then  threatening 
his  line  of  communication  at  Hagerstown,  as  above 
stated.  This  news  led  Lee  to  at  once  recall  Ewell's 
divisions  from  the  Susquehanna,  near  Harrisburg  and 
Columbia,  and  order  a  concentration  of  his  army  at  Cash- 
town,  in  the  Piedmont  country  of  Pennsylvania,  just  east 
of  the  South  mountain,  on  the  road  from  Chambersburg 
to  Gettysburg,  where  the  topographic  conditions  were 
all  favorable  for  a  defensive  battle,  and  where  he  could 
draw  supplies  from  the  fertile  Cumberland  valley  in  his 
rear.  Moreover,  a  movement  in  that  direction  was  one 
threatening,  not  only  Washing^n  and  Baltimore,  but 
also  Philadelphia,  as  was  fully  realized  by  the  Federal 
government  when  it  at  once  ordered  the  throwing  up  of 
defenses  in  front  of  the  **city  of  brotherly  love. "  Lee 
well  knew  that  such  a  strategic  movement  would  draw 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  from  menacing  his  rear  that  it 
might  interpose  itself  between  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia  and  the  important  cities  and  lines  of  communi- 
cation that  its  movements  threatened. 

The  Third  corps,  A.  P,  Hill's,  marched,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th,  from  Chambersburg  toward  Cashtown, 
Lee  remaining  in  the  former  with  the  First  corps,  watch- 
ing the  development  of  his  plans.  Late  in  the  same  day 
Ewell  received,  at  Carlisle,  Lee's  order  of  concentration, 
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just  as  he  was  about  to  follow  his  cavalry  advance  to 
attack  Harrisburg,  where  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  the  militia  of  that  State,  was  in  constant  expecta- 
tion of  his  appearance  before  that  city,  which  he  was 
ready  to  evacuate.  Ewell  promptly  sent  orders  to 
Early,  at  York,  to  fall  back  to  Cashtown,  and  prepared 
to  move  in  that  direction  the  next  morning  with  the 
remainder  of  his  command. 

Meade,  informed  of  the  advance  of  Ewell  to  York  and 
toward  Harrisburg,  at  once  changed  the  direction  of 
his  army,  as  Lee  had  anticipated  he  would,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  two  of  his  corps  bivouacked  near 
Emmitsburg,  and  one  near  Taneytown,  just  south  of  the 
Maryland-Pennsylvania  line  and  on  highways  leading 
toward  Gettysburg;  while  four  others  of  his  corps 
encamped  in  the  rear  of  these,  along  Pipe  creek,  an 
eastern  tributary  of  the  Monocacy,  in  a  good  defensive 
position  covering  the  approaches  to  Baltimore.  Bu- 
ford's  cavalry  covered  the  Federal  front  within  the 
Pennsylvania  line  near  Fairfield,  guarding  the  approaches 
from  Cashtown  and  Gettysburg.  These  two  great  con- 
tention-seeking armies  were  now  but  a  few  miles  apart; 
and  yet  there  is  evidence  that  neither  leader  was  aware 
of  the  exact  whereabouts  of  the  other. 

Stuart,  entirely  out  of  communication  with  Lee,  broke 
the  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th,  thus  interrupting  Meade's  communication 
with  Washington,  and  that  evening  rested  at  Westmin- 
ster, but  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Meade's  bivouacs. 
On  the  30th  he  again  rode  northward,  fighting  his  way 
through  the  Federal  cavalry  at  Hanover,  on  the  railway 
from  York  to  Gettysburg,  but  much  delayed  by  the  long 
train  of  mule  teams  that  he  had  captured  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington,  and  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
the  famous  battle  of  Gettysburg  had  already  begun,  but 
a  few  miles  to  the  westward  from  his  line  of  march. 
Stuart  was  pressing  forward  to  join  EweU's  advance, 
under  Early,  in  the  vicinity  of  York,  marching  all  night 
toward  his  destination,  passing  but  seven  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Early's  bivouac,  still  believing  that  the  lat- 
ter was  at  York,  where  the  rendezvous  with  him  had  been 
appointed  by  Lee,  and  whither  he  rode  but  to  find  Early 
gone.  Having  no  knowledge  of  the  direction  he  had 
taken,  Stuart  continued  to  Carlisle,  and  thence,  by  a  wide 
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circuit,   his   men  well-nigh   exhausted,   to  Gettysburg, 
where  he  appeared  on  Lee's  left. 

A.  P.  Hill's  advance,  under  Pettigrew,  reached  Cash- 
town,  where  by  its  orders  it  should  have  awaited  the  con- 
centration of  Lee's  army,  its  mission  being  the  taking 
and  holding  of  Lee's  chosen  defensive  position.  Unfor- 
tunately, on  the  30th,  while  Longstreet  was  still  west 
of  the  mountains,  at  Greenwood,  and  before  even  Hill's 
corps  was  closed  up,  Pettigrew's  brigade,  of  Heth's 
division,  was  allowed  to  march  over  the  eight  miles  from 
Cashtown  to  Gettysburg  in  search  of  shoes.  In  the 
vicinity  of  that  town  it  came  in  collision  with  Buford's 
Federal  cavalry,  and  the  gfreat  battle  of  Gettysburg  was 
thus  unwittingly  and  unordered  begun,  though  but  in  a 
skirmish.  Pettigrew  hastened  back  to  Cashtown,  late  in 
the  day,  and  on  the  morning  of  July  ist,  at  5  a.  m., 
A.  P.  Hill,  always  ready  and  anxious  for  a  fight,  but  so 
far  as  known  without  orders  from  Greneral  Lee,  sent  the 
divisions  of  Heth  and  Pender  toward  Gettysburg,  as  Hill 
says  in  his  report,  **to  discover  what  was  in  my  front." 
He  soon  found  out;  for  when  he  advanced  his  skirmishers 
to  near  Gettysburg,  expecting  to  find  only  Buford's  Fed- 
eral cavalry,  he  brought  on  an  engagement  with  two 
corps  of  Meade's  army,  which  Buford  had  called  to  his 
aid  the  evening  before,  when  he  found  that  infantry  was 
in  his  front. 

In  the  fierce  combat  which  Hill  brought  on,  just  to  the 
west  of  Gettysburg,  on  the  ist  of  July,  he  soon  got  the 
worst  of  it,  as  the  power  of  numbers  was  arrayed  against 
him ;  so  he  sent  messengers  to  Ewell,  who  was,  in  obedi- 
ence to  orders,  approaching  Cashtown  from  the  east, 
asking  for  help.  Giving  heed  to  this  urgent  call,  Ewell 
turned  toward  Gettysburg,  and  on  arriving  in  its  vicinity 
on  the  north,  he  promptly  moved  into  line  of  battle, 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  pending  combat  between 
Hill  and  the  Federals  under  Re5molds;  fell  upon  the  right 
flank  of  the  latter  and  well-nigh  demolished  his  com- 
mand, killing  the  leader  with  many  of  his  men,  captur- 
ing numerous  prisoners,  and  driving  the  remainder  of  the 
two  corps  in  confusion  through  the  streets  of  Gettysburg, 
to  the  southward,  toward  Meade's  main  army. 

On  this  same  ist  day  of  July,  Lee,  with  Longstreet, 
crossed  the  South  mountain,  and  heard  with  amazement 
the  noise  of  the  battle  that  Hill  had  begun  at  Gettysburg 
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at  sunrise,  for  his  express  orders  had  been,  both  to  Hill 
and  to  Ewell,  that  they  should  not  bring  on  a  general 
engagement  until  after  the  concentration  of  his  army  at 
Cashtown ;  and  now  Hill  was  engaged,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  day,  in  hot  contention,  eight  miles  away  from 
Lee's  selected  defensive  position,  where  the  ** strength 
of  the  hills"  would  have  been  his,  in  the  open  country 
about  Gettysburg,  where  mere  numbers  would  have 
greatly  the  advantage  in  an  engagement.  General 
Anderson,  of  Longstreet's  command,  reports  that  Lee 
was  listening  intently,  as  he  rode  along,  to  the  sound  of 
Hill's  guns,  miles  away  to  the  eastward,  and  then  saying: 
**I  cannot  think  what  has  become  of  Stuart;  I  ought  to 
have  heard  from  him  long  before  now.  He  may  have  met 
with  disaster,  but  I  hope  not.  In  the  absence  of  reports 
from  him,  I  am  in  ignorance  as  to  what  we  have  in  front 
of  us  here.  It  may  be  the  whole  Federal  army,  or  it  may 
be  only  a  detachment.  If  it  is  the  whole  Federal  force 
we  must  fight  a  battle  here;  if  we  do  not  gain  a  victory, 
these  defiles  and  gorges  through  which  we  were  passing 
this  morning  will  shelter  us  from  disaster." 

Reaching  Cashtown  by  the  middle  of  the  forenoon, 
Lee  anxiously  awaited  information  from  the  front.  This 
he  soon  had,  in  a  call  from  Hill  for  assistance,  when  at 
once  he  gave  orders  to  Longstreet  to  close  up  his  com- 
mand, and  rode  rapidly  to  the  scene  of  action,  where  he 
arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  grand  advance  of  his  Sec- 
ond corps  through  Gettysburg,  between  4  and  5  in 
the  afternoon,  by  which  5,000  or  more  Federal  prisoners 
were  captured;  four  Confederate  divisions  having 
snatched  victory  from  the  five  Federal  ones  that  had 
defeated  Hill,  and  not  only  fought  bravely,  but  held 
tenaciously  the  field  of  combat  and  inflicted  severe  losses 
on  the  victors.  The  old  fighting  spirit  of  Jackson's  men 
was  fully  aroused  by  the  great  success  they  had  again 
won  over  the  Federal  corps  that  they  had  so  recently 
routed  at  Chancellorsville,  and  they  were  eager  to  follow 
in  pursuit  of  the  6,000  Federals  remaining  of  the  20,000 
that  had  been  engaged,  in  refuge  behind  the  stone  walls 
and  outcropping  rocks  of  the  Gettysburg  ridge,  or  Ceme- 
tery  hilL  Lee  himself  was  fired  by  a  like  desire,  and 
through  Adjt-Gen.  Walter  H.  Taylor  he  sent  an  order  to 
Ewell:  ** Press  those  people  and  secure  the  hill  if  pos- 
sible." 
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At  that  hour,  big  with  promise,  the  Confederates  had 
also  possession  of  the  chief  point  of  vantage,  for  their 
advance  was  entirely  through  the  town  of  Gettysburg 
and  beyond  its  southern  border,  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  now  famous  cemetery,  and  Early,  also  flushed  with 
victory,  the  credit  for  which  was  in  large  part  due  to  his 
division,  was  forming  two  of  his  brigades  to  the  east  of 
the  town,  and  requesting  Hill  to  join  his  right  with  a 
division  from  Seminary  ridge,  to  move  forward  and  dis- 
possess the  small  Federal  force  that  still  heroically  held 
on  to  Cemetery  hill  and  covered  the  roads  by  which 
Meade  must  advance  from  the  southward.  At  this  same 
time,  about  s  in  the  afternoon.  General  Ewell  sent 
Capt.  J.  P.  Smith  to  General  Lee,  asking  that  the  for- 
ward movement  he  was  preparing  might  be  supported  by 
Hill  or  Longstreet.  Lee  was  found  on  Seminary  ridge, 
accompanied  by  Longstreet,  and  Hill  was  near  at  hand. 
The  latter  was  reluctant  to  send  to  Ewell  his  two  divi- 
sions, which  so  recently  had  been  hotly  engaged.  Lee 
then  urged  Longstreet  to  hurry  forward  McLaws  and 
Hood,  who  were  advancing  from  Cashtown  to  join 
Eweirs  advance,  and  sent  word  to  the  latter,  by  Captain 
Smith,  that  he  would  support  his  advance  on  his  right  as 
soon  as  he  could,  concluding:  **I  wish  him  to  use  what- 
ever opportunity  he  has  to  advance  and  hold  the  ground 
in  his  front" 

As  Ewell  was  holding  his  men  in  check,  impatient  to 
advance  as  soon  as  they  were  reformed,  to  the  south  of 
Gettysburg,  a  young  staff  officer  came  riding  rapidly 
from  the  rear,  with  a  message  to  General  Early  from 
Brig. -Gen.  William  Smith,  who  had  recently  been  sent  to 
the  army  to  take  command  of  Early's  old  brigade,  which 
Early  had  left  as  a  rear  guard  on  the  road  to  York,  north 
of  Gettysburg,  as  he  advanced,  distrusting  the  manage- 
ment of  its  leader  in  an  engagement.  Smith's  message 
was  that  a  Federal  force  was  advancing  upon  his  rear, 
from  the  direction  of  York.  Instead  of  pajring  no  atten- 
tion to  this  report,  which  he  well  knew  could  have  no 
foundation.  Early  halted  his  advance  movement  and 
countermarched  one  of  his  best  brigades,  under  Gordon, 
to  assist  Smith  in  meeting  this  imagined  Federal  move- 
ment on  his  rear.  The  delay  caused  by  this  episode 
chilled  in  Ewell  the  ardor  of  pursuit,  and  he  refused  the 
appeal  of  Early  and  Rodes  for  an  immediate  assault  upon 
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the  Federals,  who  still  showed  a  bold  front  by  a  constant 
firing  of  infantry  and  artillery,  desiring  to  have  Gordon 
again  in  place  and  to  have  Johnson's  division,  which  had 
been  marching  forward  from  Cashtown,  in  advance  of 
Longstreet,  to  extend  his  line  to  the  eastward,  that  he 
might  scale  Gulp's  hill  and  turn  the  Federal  right  at  the 
same  time  that  he  made  attack  in  front.  The  reinforce- 
ments from  Longstreet  did  not  appear,  but  Johnson 
arrived  upon  the  field  after  sundown  and  then  halted 
north  of  the  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pennsylvania  college. 
This  lack  of  energy  and  failure  of  concerted  action  by 
Lee's  corps  commanders  lost  to  the  Confederates  the  great 
advantages  they  had  gained  during  the  day,  which,  if 
followed  up  in  * 'Stonewall's  way, "  would,  in  so  far  as  one 
can  forecast  events,  have  resulted  in  crushing  the  Federal 
army  in  detail,  as  it  was  stretched  along  the  road  for 
miles  to  the  southward  from  Gettysburg,  marching  in 
wearied  columns  and  encumbered  with  its  great  army 
trains. 

The  plan  of  pushing  the  attack  abandoned,  Lee  met 
Early,  Ewell  and  Rodes  in  conference  after  dark,  to  the 
north  of  Gettysburg,  near  the  road  leading  to  Carlisle. 
He  now  had  information  of  the  arrival  of  more  Federal 
troops  upon  the  scene  of  action ;  that  Hancock  was  in 
command,  and  had  8,600  men,  under  Slocum,  in  line  of 
battle  to  the  south  of  Gettysburg,  holding  the  crests  of 
Cemetery  ridge  and  Gulp's  hill,  and  thus  fully  protect- 
ing Meade's  advance.  Lee,  in  this  conference  with  his 
subordinates,  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  attack  the 
Federals  at  daylight  the  next  day,  July  2d,  if  at  all  prac- 
ticable, asking  Ewell  if  he  could  not,  with  his  corps, 
attack  the  enemy's  right  on  the  morrow.  These  Second 
corps  leaders  called  General  Lee's  attention  to  the 
rugged  hilltops  already  occupied  by  Federal  troops,  that 
loomed  before  them  in  the  late  twilight  of  a  midsummer 
day,  and  argued  that  gradual  approach  to  the  Federal 
position  from  the  westward  was  more  favorable  for  an 
attack  by  the  Confederate  right.  It  is  reported,  by  one 
of  these  oflScers,  that  Lee's  next  question  was,  "Perhaps 
I  had  better  draw  you  around  toward  my  right,  as  the 
line  will  be  very  long  and  thin  if  you  remain  here,  and 
the  enemy  may  come  down  and  break  through  it" 
Early  reports  that  Ewell  then  asserted  that  he  could  not 
only  hold  the  ground  already  in  his  possession,  but  that 
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he  could  capture  Gulp's  hill  and  threaten  the  Federal 
right;  an  oflEer  he  would  have  hardly  made  had  he 
known  the  formidable  character  of  the  rocky  ascent  to 
that  hill.  After  this,  writes  Early,  Lee  said:  **Well,  if 
I  attack  upon  my  right,  Longstreet  will  have  to  make 
the  attack."  Then  pausing,  with  head  bowed  in  reflec- 
tion, he  looked  up  and  added:  ** Longstreet  is  a  very 
good  fighter  when  he  gets  in  position  and  gets  every- 
thing ready,  but  he  is  so  slow. " 

After  his  conference  with  Ewell,  Lee  formed  his  plans 
for  the  2d  of  July.  It  was  his  intention  to  strike  with 
his  right  at  daylight,  or  as  soon  as  practicable  after  that 
time ;  this  to  be  followed  by  Ewell  on  his  left  Return- 
ing to  his  headquarters,  Lee  met  Hill  and  Longstreet 
The  latter  urged  that  he  withdraw  his  army  from  before 
Gettysburg  and  place  it  between  Meade  and  Washington, 
and  thus  force  the  Federal  commander  to  offensive  bat- 
tle. This  was  but  an  extension  of  Lee's  second  sugges- 
tion to  Ewell  about  a  concentration  on  his  right.  Trust- 
ing to  Ewell's  promise  as  to  what  he  could  do  the  next 
day,  Lee  adhered  to  the  plan  he  had  already  adopted,  of 
an  assault  by  both  his  wings;  hoping  that  by  so  doing  he 
could  defeat  the  Federal  advance  before  its  rear  could 
close  up,  and  bring  about  its  defeat  in  detail.  He  then 
ordered  Longstreet  to  move  McLaws  and  Hood  to  open 
the  battle  on  his  right,  while  Hill  engaged  the  center, 
and  repeated  his  order  to  Ewell  for  attacking  Gulp's  hill 
on  the  left,  but  not  until  he  should  hear  Longstreet's  guns 
and  thus  be  sure  of  a  simultaneous  movement  and  attack. 

The  divisions  of  Hood  and  McLaws,  of  the  First  corps, 
left  their  camps  at  Fayetteville  in  the  valley  west  of 
the  South  mountain,  on  the  morning  of  July  ist,  and 
reached  the  valley  of  Willoughby  run,  northwest  of  Get- 
tysburg, by  midnight  of  that  day,  having  been  retarded 
by  Ewell's  wagon  train,  in  charge  of  Johnson's  division, 
which  was  on  the  road  in  their  front.  The  leading  bri- 
gade, imder  Kershaw,  bivouacked  within  two  miles  of 
Gettysburg.  Pickett's  division  was  left  at  Ghambers- 
burg,  in  charge  of  the  reserve  trains,  and  Law's  bri- 
gade at  New  Guilford.  During  the  night  of  the  ist 
Longstreet  ordered  McLaws  to  march  forward  at  4  a.  m. 
of  t£e  2d,  but  later  this  was  changed  to  **early  in  the 
morning. '  •  The  same  night  he  ordered  Law  and  Pickett 
to  march  to  Gettysburg  on  the  2d. 
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Lee's  ofl&cial  report  sets  forth  the  state  of  affairs  con- 
fronting  him,  and  his  reasons  for  making  battle,  in  these 
words: 

It  bad  not  ^been  intended  to  deliver  a  general  battle  so  far  from 
our  base  of  supplies  unless  attacked,  but  coming  unexpectedly  upon 
the  whole  Federal  army,  to  withdraw  through  the  mountains  with 
our  extensive  trains  would  have  been  difficult  and  dangerous.  At 
the  same  time  we  were  unable  to  await  an  attack,  as  the  country 
was  not  favorable  for  collecting  supplies  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  who  could  restrain  our  foraging  parties  by  holding  the 
mountain  passes  with  local  and  other  troops.  A  battle  had,  mere- 
fore,  become  in  a  measure  unavoidable,  and  a  success  already 
gained  gave  hope  of  a  favorable  issue. 

At  sunrise  of  July  2d,  less  than  10,000  men  of  the  First 
and  Second  corps  of  Meade's  army  held  Cemetery  hill, 
with  8,600,  under  Slocum,  on  their  right  and  left,  and 
9,000  of  the  Third  corps,  under  Bimey  and  Humphreys, 
in  supporting  distance.  If  Lee  had  attacked  at  the  ris- 
ing of  the  sun,  at  about  half -past  4,  as  he  had  expected  to 
do;  or  at  any  time  before  7  o'clock,  he  would  have  found 
but  27,000  Federals  to  oppose  his  assault;  but  at  7 
the  Second  Federal  corps  and  two  divisions  of  the  Fifth 
reached  the  field;  by  8  another  brigade  of  the  Fifth 
arrived;  by  9  two  brigades  of  the  Third  appeared; 
and  by  half-past  10  Meade's  strong  reserve  artillery  was 
in  place  on  Cemetery  ridge.  By  midday  another  division 
of  the  Fifth  corps  came,  while  Sedgwick,  still  far  from 
the  field,  was  at  that  hour  urging  forward  the  15,000 
men  of  the  Sixth  corps ;  arrivals  that  could  have  been 
successively  met  and  defeated  in  detail,  had  Ewell  fol- 
lowed up  the  advantages  of  the  day  before,  at  the 
moment  of  victory,  without  taking  ** counsel  of  his  fears," 
and  relying  on  the  enthusiasm  of  his  well-tried  and  reli- 
able veterans  to  ** press  forward"  after  a  retreating  foe. 

Lee  dispatched  his  breakfast  and  was  in  the  saddle 
before  daylight  of  the  2d,  eager  to  grasp  victory  from  the 
opportunity  that  he  knew  he  then  had,  of  falling  upon 
but  a  portion  of  the  Federal  army  while  the  larger  part 
of  it  was  still  miles  away  and  but  wearily  advancing  to 
the  field  of  battle.  Before  the  sun  was  up,  he  had  an 
officer  on  Round  Top,  looking  along  the  Emmitsburg 
and  Taneytown  roads  to  see  whether  Federal  reinforce- 
ments were  advancing,  and  as  the  morning  fully  dawned, 
he  swept  with  his  fine  glasses,  from  the  Seminary  ridge,  the 
Federal  lines  on  Culp's  and  Cemetery  hills,  in  the  mean- 
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time  anxiously  watching  for  the  coming  of  Longstreet's 
two  divisions,  those  of  McLaws  and  Hood,  and  for  that 
of  Anderson's  of  Hill's  corps,  that  he  might  begin  the 
battle  on  his  right  at  the  hour  appointed  with  Ewell. 
But  Anderson  did  not  move  until  7,  and  not  until 
8  did  his  skirmishers,  under  Wilcox,  drive  in  those 
of  the  Federal  center,  and  it  was  9  before  Hill's  line 
of  battle,  on  Seminary  ridge,  with  its  right  resting  on 
the  Emmitsburg  road,  was  ready  to  advance.  Long- 
street's  movements  were  still  tardier  than  Hill's.  His 
two  divisions  did  not  leave  their  Willoughby  run  bivouac 
until  after  sunrise,  and  it  was  8  o'clock  when  his  first 
brigade,  Kershaw's  of  McLaws'  division,  reached  Semi- 
nary ridge,  where  Lee  was  impatiently  waiting — seated 
on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  consulting  a  map,  writes 
McLaws — with  Longstreet  ''walking  up  and  down  a  lit- 
tle way  oflE,  apparently  in  an  impatient  humor." 

Hood's  division  followed  McLaws,  but  that  intrepid 
leader  had  ridden  to  the  front,  and  joined  Lee  at  his  post 
of  observation  soon  after  daylight.  Hood  thus  describes 
what  he  saw  and  heard:  "General  Lee,  with  coat  but- 
toned up  to  the  throat,  saber  belt  around  his  waist,  and 
field  glass  pending  at  his  side,  walked  up  and  down  in 
the  shade  of  large  trees  near  us,  halting  now  and  then  to 
observe  the  enemy.  He  seemed  full  of  hope,  yet  at 
times  buried  in  deep  thought."  Lee  said  to  Hood:  "The 
enemy  is  here,  and  if  we  do  not  whip  him,  he  will  whip  us. " 

Longstreet  had  joined  Lee  in  the  early  morning,  but 
hours  passed  before  any  of  his  men  appeared,  and  vic- 
tory, which  the  fighting  ancients  pictured  with  wings, 
took  her  flight  to  the  ridge  held  by  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Longstreet  importuned  Lee  to  move  around  to  the 
right,  but  when  the  latter  would  not  agree  to  change  his 
plan,  Longstreet  asked  that  the  attack  on  the  right  be 
delayed  until  the  arrival  of  Pickett's  division.  It  was 
characteristic  of  Longstreet,  as  of  most  stubborn  men, 
that  he  always  desired  to  follow  a  plan  of  his  own  sug- 
gestion, rather  than  that  of  his  commander-in-chief,  and 
so,  with  dogged  persistence,  he  continued  to  urge  his 
own  plan  upon  Lee,  but  without  avail,  as  he  had  deter- 
mined to  attack  as  soon  as  Longstreet's  men  should 
arrive.  His  advance  appeared  at  about  8  o'clock,  having 
consumed  three  hours  of  the  day  in  a  march  of  from  two 
to  four  miles.     The  head  of  his  column  was  at  once 
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turned  southward,  behind  HiU's  corps  posted  on  Semi- 
nary ridge,  and  halted  near  the  Black  Horse  tavern, 
where  the  Hagerstown  road  crosses  Marsh  creek.  Hill 
did  not  get  into  his  assigned  position  until  about  9. 

The  most  opportune  time  for  the  assault  had  passed, 
but  there  was  yet  time  to  rout  Meade's  left,  if  the  attack 
were  promptly  made.  The  Federals  had  not  yet  occu- 
pied the  two  commanding  heights  of  Round  Top  and 
Little  Round  Top,  that  dominated  their  left  on  the  south, 
and  Meade's  army  in  hand  was  held  within  a  narrow 
compass  on  the  Cemetery  and  Gulp  hills.  Lee  pointed 
out  to  McLaws,  on  the  map,  the  position  on  the  Emmits- 
burg  road,  at  right  angles  to  that  near  the  peach  orchard, 
that  he  desired  him  to  occupy,  telling  him  to  gain  that, 
if  possible,  without  being  seen  by  the  enemy.  Long- 
street  interposed,  directing  McLaws  to  place  his  line 
parallel  to  the  turnpike.  Lee  promptly  made  reply: 
**No,  General,  no;  I  want  his  position  perpendicular  to 
the  Emmitsburg  road,"  thus  clearly  indicating  his  design 
to  move  squarely  upon  the  Federal  left.  Shortly  after 
9,  Lee  informed  Hill  that  Longstreet  would  thus  take 
position,  nearly  perpendicular  to  Hill's  line,  and  drive 
the  enemy  toward  Gettysburg.  After  having  given 
these  orders  for  immediate  attack  by  Longstreet  and 
Hill,  Lee  rode  to  Ewell's  position,  on  his  left,  finding  the 
latter  still  confident  that  he  could  turn  the  Federal  right 
on  Gulp's  hill  with  Johnson,  while  Early,  who  had  been 
waiting  in  line  since  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  ready 
to  advance  on  Gemetery  hill,  from  the  streets  of  Gettys- 
burg. After  waiting  impatiently,  with  Ewell,  for  Long- 
street  to  begin  the  attack,  Lee  rode  back,  at  about  noon, 
to  Seminary  ridge,  to  ascertain  what  had  detained  Long- 
street  The  latter,  in  his  oflScial  report,  after  stating 
the  orders  he  had  received  from  Lee  to  attack,  adds: 
**  Fearing  that  my  force  was  too  weak  to  venture  to  make 
an  attack,  I  delayed  until  General  Law's  brigade  joined 
its  division  (Hood's)."  Law  arrived  about  noon,  after  a 
march  of  24  miles  in  the  preceding  half  day,  and  at 
I  o'clock  Longstreet  began  his  forward  movement  Two 
hours  were  consumed  in  marches  and  countermarches,  in 
a  vain  effort  to  conceal  the  movement  from  the  Federal 
signal  station  on  Round  Top,  and  it  was  about  4  in  the 
afternoon  before  the  corps  was  in  position  for  beginning 
the  attack. 
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At  an  early  hour  on  this  same  July  2d,  Meade  directed 
the  preparation  of  an  order  for  the  retreat  of  his  army, 
and  his  corps  commanders  were  in  coimcil  considering 
this,  when  Longstreet's  guns,  in  the  mid-afternoon, 
called  them  to  their  posts  of  duty  and  the  defense  of  their 
left.  Just  at  that  time  Sickles,  of  his  own  motion,  pushed 
his  corps  forward  on  the  Emmitsburg  road  and  took 
position  between  the  peach  orchard  and  Little  Round 
Top,  thus  facing  Longstreet's  movement  under  McLaws. 
HckkI,  farther  to  the  right,  was  expected  to  fall  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  Federal  line  and  force  it  toward  Gettys- 
burg. 

Meade's  lines  at  this  time  extended  from  his  left,  near 
Round  Top,  almost  due  north  along  the  western  side  of 
the  Taneytown  road  to  Cemetery  hill,  then  curved  to  the 
eastward  around  the  front  of  that  hill  and  the  crest  of 
Gulp's  hill,  with  his  extreme  right  turned  in  reverse  to 
the  westward.  One  corps  was  on  his  left,  the  Second 
under  Hancock  in  the  center,  and  the  Twelfth  and  the 
fragments  of  the  First  and  Eleventh  held  the  right  on 
the  Cemetery  and  Gulp  hills.  The  Fifth  was  in  reserve 
in  the  valley  of  Rock  creek,  on  the  road  leading  south- 
east toward  Baltimore.  .  Longstreet  and  Sickles  now  con- 
fronted each  other,  each  with  about  12,000  men. 

Law  ascertained,  as  he  advanced,  that  the  Federal  left 
flank  was  unprotected,  and  he  and  Hood  urged  Long- 
street  to  move  farther  to  the  right  and  occupy  Round 
Top,  and  thus  turn  the  Federal  left,  rather  than  advance 
along  the  Emmitsburg  road,  which  was  commanded  by 
the  Federal  artillery,  while  its  infantry  was  well  protected 
by  the  stone  fences  and  outcropping  rocks  along  its  posi- 
tion. Longstreet's  reply  to  the  thrice-repeated  request 
and  protest  was,  **General  Lee's  orders  are  to  attack  up 
the  Emmitsburg  road."  So  the  advance  began,  against 
a  furious  cannonade  in  which  Hood  was  wounded, 
attacking  Sickles'  left  in  the  rocky  and  brush- tangled 
point  known  as  the  Devil's  Den.  Law  took  his  assigned 
place,  and  pressing  boldly  forward  drove  the  Federal  bri- 
gades from  their  position,  which  they  held  with  great 
tenacity,  and  captured  three  pieces  of  cannon.  His 
right  then  crossed  the  northern  slope  of  Round  Top  and 
advanced  toward  Little  Round  Top,  while  his  center 
rushed  to  gain  that  important  point  in  the  field  of  con- 
test; but  Warren  promptly  led  a  brigade  and  a  battery. 
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from  the  Fifth  corps,  and  gaining  the  summit  of  this  lit- 
tle mountain  before  Law,  drove  him  back  to  the  shelter 
of  Devil's  Den. 

Longstreet's  chief  of  artillery.  Col.  E.  P.  Alexander, 
got  the  better  of  the  Federal  artillery  in  the  peach 
orchard,  and  McLaws  pressed  rapidly  forward,  as  soon  as 
Longstreet  would  let  him  go,  took  issue  with  Sickles,  and 
drove  his  men  back,  over  the  stone  fences  at  the  peach 
orchard,  in  a  fierce  contest.  Alexander  joined  in  the 
charge  with  six  batteries.  Three  Federal  divisions, 
numbering  13,000  men,  were  then  sent  in  quick  succes- 
sion to  the  aid  of  Sickles;  but  these  were  all  forced  back 
with  the  loss  of  half  their  numbers  by  Longstreet *s  coura- 
geous men,  now  flushed  with  success.  It  was  6  o'clock 
when  the  brigades  on  Hill's  right  moved  up  the  Emmits- 
burg  road,  fell  upon  Sickles'  right  and  drove  it  in  retreat 
toward  Cemetery  ridge.  By  7,  Meade's  left  was 
completely  driven  back  in  defeat,  and  Longstreet's  men 
were  pressing  forward  to  a  new  position  at  the  base  of 
the  two  little  mountains.  Three  of  Hill's  brigades  were 
at  the  same  time  advancing  against  Meade's  center,  but 
these  failed  to  support,  although  one  of  them,  under  Wil- 
cox, advanced  to  the  very  foot  of  Cemetery  ridge  and  cap- 
tured eight  guns,  while  another,  under  Wright,  in  steady 
order  ascended  the  long  slope,  crossing  stone  fences,  and 
took  the  very  crest  of  the  ridge  a  little  distance  south  of 
the  Cemetery,  where  for  a  short  time  they  were  in 
possession  of  twenty  Federal  cannon.  Meade's  line 
was  cut  in  two,  and  had  Wright  been  supported  it  must 
have  been  forced  to  retreat.  Even  the  brigades  that 
started  with  him  failed  to  support  him,  and  Hill  held 
his  other  divisions  in  line  a  mile  to  the  rear.  Long- 
street's  bold  fight  had,  undoubtedly,  won  the  day,  if 
Hill's  corps  had,  in  its  entirety,  performed  its  assigned 
duty.  The  writer  witnessed,  from  Seminary  ridge,  the 
hurried  movement  of  troops,  from  Meade's  right  on 
Culp's  hill  and  the  Cemetery,  toward  his  broken  center 
and  left.  Fortunately  for  the  Federal  commander,  just 
then  his  Sixth  corps,  under  Sedgwick,  arrived  upon  the 
field  and  joined  in  driving  back  Wright's  advance  and 
checking  the  tide  of  defeat  which  had  already  set  in. 

Just  before  sunset,  but  after  Longstreet's  battle  was 
ended  and  the  Federal  left  re-established,  Ewell  began 
his  tardy  and  long-delayed  attack,   which  should  have 
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been  a  simultaneous  one,  on  the  Federal  right;  and 
Stonewall  Jackson's  old  division,  under  Edward  John- 
son, assaulted  Gulp's  hill,  fought  its  way  up  its 
rocky  and  brushy  slope,  and  captured  the  first  line  of 
Federal  intrenchments.  Early  also  advanced,  on  Swell's 
right,  under  a  withering  fire  of  infantry  and  artillery, 
overran  the  Eleventh  corps  and  established  himself  in 
the  Federal  works  on  the  summit  of  Cemetery  hill ;  but 
Rodes,  on  his  right,  failed  to  advance,  and  so  rendered 
no  assistance  to  Early  and  held  back  Hill's  left,  which 
was  to  move  in  concert  with  Rodes.  The  Federal  right 
was  now  reinforced  by  Hancock,  from  its  center,  and 
Early,  flanked  on  his  right,  where  Rodes  should  have 
protected  him,  was  forced  to  retire.  Night  fell  and  ended 
the  bloody  conflict  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  with  Lee 
still  sanguine  of  success,  although  he  had  lost  heavily; 
for  he  knew  that  Meade  had  lost  more  in  proportion. 
Lee's  army  was  in  fine  spirits,  satisfied  that  the  combats 
of  the  day  had  resulted  in  their  favor,  and  that  a  com- 
plete victory  would  have  been  won  had  Lee  been  able  to 
secure  a  simultaneous  attack  by  his  right,  his  center  and 
his  left.  Law  held  the  Devil's  Den,  at  the  bases  of  the 
Round  Tops;  Johnson  held  the  crest  of  Gulp's  hill, 
nearly  around  to  the  flank  of  the  Federal  right  and  the 
Baltimore  road.  Wright,  in  the  center,  and  Early  on 
the  left,  had  broken  through  the  Federal  lines,  and  would 
doubtless  have  held  the  Cemetery  ridge  had  they  been 
adequately  supported.  Stuart  had  now  arrived  on  the 
field,  and  was  ready  to  still  further  threaten  the  Federal 
left  and  rear  and  the  road  leading  toward  Baltimore. 
Lee's  artillery,  a  body,  in  its  personnel,  leading  and  equip- 
ment, of  unsurpassed  excellence,  was  in  a  good  posi- 
tion and  ready  for  dutv. 

Meade,  disheartened  by  the  results  of  the  day's  con- 
tests and  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  army,  was  ready 
to  retreat  Calling  his  twelve  chief  subordinates  in  coun- 
cil, they  discussed  the  situation.  Three  of  his  corps  had 
been  badly  shattered;  20,000  of  his  veterans  were  miss- 
ing; but  two  of  his  army  corps  remained  intact.  Han- 
cock's chief  of  staflE  records,  **It  was  indeed  a  gloomy 
hour."  The  cotmcilors  were  greatly  divided  in  their 
opinions,  and  the  only  conclusion  reached,  after  a  long 
conference,  was  to  remain  another  day  and  await  Lee's 
assault      During  the  night  Dahlgren,  a  Federal  scout, 
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who  had  waylaid,  in  the  Cumberland  valley,  a  courier 
from  Davis  to  Lee  and  captured  his  dispatches,  reached 
Meade's  headquarters.  These  dispatches  showed  that, 
through  fear  of  a  threatened  Federal  attack  on  Rich- 
mond, it  would  be  impossible  to  comply  with  Lee's 
urgent  request  for  concentrating  a  force  in  Culpeper, 
under  Beauregard,  and  threatening  Washington.  This 
information  relieved  Meade's  apprehensions  about  the 
safety  of  the  capital  which  he  had  been  charged  to  guard, 
and  nerved  him  to  hold  on  at  Gettysburg  for  another  day. 
The  weight  of  testimony,  especially  that  of  President 
Lincoln  and  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  shows  that  but 
for  this  timely  arrival  Meade  would  have  fallen  back  that 
night  to  the  line  of  Pipe  creek,  and  there  halted  in 
defensive  position,  covering  the  approaches  to  Balti- 
more and  Washington. 

Lee  determined  to  renew  the  attack  on  the  3d  of  July, 
as  he  had  first  planned  it.  Longstreet,  now  reinforced 
by  Pickett's  division,  which  had  arrived  from  the  Cum- 
berland valley  during  the  afternoon  of  the  2d,  was  to 
again  attack  the  Federal  left,  advancing  from  the  position 
he  had  gained  at  the  Devil's  Den;  while  Ewell  was  at 
the  same  time  to  assail  the  Federal  right,  after  reinforc- 
ing Johnson  with  two  brigades  from  Rodes  and  one  from 
Early.  Hill  was  again  to  advance  from  the  center. 
When  the  morning  of  the  3d  came,  it  was  found  that  the 
Federal  Fifth  corps,  supported  by  the  Sixth,  had  during 
the  night  taken  possession  of  the  Round  Tops,  with  both 
infantry  and  artillery  strongly  intrenched  in  that  nat- 
urally strong  position  which  dominated  Lee's  right  and 
protected  Meade's  left.  This  wise  action  of  the  Federal 
commander  forced  Lee  to  change  his  plan.  Ewell's  artil- 
lery was  already  opening  the  way  for  his  assault,  and 
delay  was  dangerous.  Lee  promptly  ordered  Longstreet 
to  organize  a  column  of  attack  against  Meade's  center 
on  Cemetery  ridge,  and  breaking  that  to  join  Ewell  by 
taking  the  Federal  right  in  reverse.  Hood  and  McLaws 
were  to  engage  the  Federal  left,  and  if  opporttmity 
oflEered,  to  attack  it.  The  two  colmnns  of  attack  by 
Longstreet  were  made  up  of  Pickett's  division  on  the 
right,  and  Pettigrew's  ^Heth's)  division  of  Hill's  corps  on 
the  left.  Wilcox  ana  Perry,  of  Anderson's  division, 
were  to  guard  Pickett's  right,  while  Trimble,  with  the 
brigades  of  Lane  and  Scales,  was  to  guard  Pettigrew's 
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left.  The  rest  of  Hill's  command  was  held  in  reserve, 
to  be  used  as  occasion  might  require.  Ewell  was  already 
in  hot  and  close  contention  on  Gulp's  hill,  when  Lee 
gave  the  order  to  advance,  confident  that  his  column  of 
attack  could  break  through  Meade's  line  where  Wright 
had  broken  through  it  the  day  before,  and  then  aid  Ewell 
in  crushing  the  Federal  right.  In  person  he  pointed  out  to 
Longstreet  a  clump  of  trees,  near  the  middle  of  Han- 
cock's line,  as  marking  the  point  to  be  attacked.  From 
his  position  that  part  of  the  Federal  line  did  not  seem  to 
be  a  strong  one,  except  for  the  stone  fences  that  bor- 
dered the  roads  and  separated  the  fields,  and  thus  gave 
protection  to  Hancock's  men. 

Lee  prepared  for  the  assault  by  opening  on  the  Federal 
lines  with  masses  of  artillery.  At  lo  a.  m.  Alexander 
was  in  position  with  seventy-five  guns,  on  the  swell  west 
of  the  Emmitsburg  road;  and  R.  Lindsey  Walker  with 
his  sixty-three,  from  the  Seminary  ridge  farther  to  the 
northward.  It  was  expected  that  their  heavy  concen- 
trated fire  would  silence  the  batteries  on  Cemetery  ridge 
and  open  a  safer  way  for  Longstreet's  assault,  which 
these  same  batteries  were  to  follow  up,  keeping  pace 
with  the  infantry,  protecting  their  flanks,  and  joining  in 
the  final  onslaught,  as  they  had  at  Chancellorsville. 

By  9  o'clock,  Pickett  and  Pettigrew  were  in  line,  on 
Seminary  ridge,  and  Ewell  had  made  his  desperate 
attack  on  Gulp's  hill,  from  which  he  was  driven  back  with 
great  loss,  and  left  in  no  condition  to  resume  the  offensive 
and  again  make  a  simultaneous  attack  with  Longstreet. 
At  I  a  o'clock  the  assaulting  columns  were  advanced  to 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  in  rear  of  the  Confederate  guns, 
ready  to  move  forward  at  the  word  of  command,  which 
Longstreet  states  that  he  requested  Colonel  Alexander 
to  give  at  his  discretion.  The  artillery  did  not  open 
until  I  o'clock,  when  it  drew  upon  it  the  fire  of  seventy 
Federal  cannon,  and  a  mighty  conflict,  between  great 
guns,  raged  across  the  1,400  yards  of  interval  between 
the  opposing  ridges.  The  long  bolts  from  the  Whit- 
worth  gfuns  of  the  Confederates,  on  Seminary  ridge, 
cut  wide  gaps  in  the  Federal  lines  on  Cemetery  ridge; 
and  the  well-aimed  shells  from  the  same  quarter 
wrought  havoc  as  they  fell  within  the  enemy^s  lines,  but 
these  quickly  closed  up,  in  obedience  to  orders.  Flame 
and  smoke  rose  from  the  long  lines  of  the  opposing 
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ridges ;  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  was  deafening  to  the 
ears  of  all  within  miles  of  the  conflict,  and  soon  a  dense 
volume  of  smoke  settled  down  between  the  opposing 
armies,  concealing  each  from  the  other.  Gen.  Francis 
A.  Walker,  Hancock's  chief  of  staflF,  describes  the  effect 
of  the  Confederate  artillery  in  these  words: 

The  whole  space  behind  Cemetery  ridge  was  in  a  moment  ren- 
dered uninhabitable.  General  headc^uarters  were  broken  up;  the 
supply  and  reserve  ammunition  trams  were  driven  out;  motley 
hordes  of  camp  followers  poured  down  the  Baltimore  pike  or  sfM^ad 
over  the  fields  to  the  rear.  Upon  every  side  caissons  exploded ; 
horses  were  struck  down  by  the  hundreds;  the  air  was  filled  with 
flying  missiles;  shells  tore  up  the  ground  and  then  boimded  for 
another  and  perhaps  more  deaidly  flight,  or  burst  above  the  crouch- 
ing troops  and  sent  their  ragged  fragments  down  in  deadly  showers. 
Never  had  a  storm  so  drea(uul  burst  upon  mortal  man. 

After  enduring  for  a  half  hour  the  withering  fire  of 
the  Confederate  batteries,  Meade  retired  eighteen  of  his 
guns  from  the  Cemetery,  when  Alexander  sent  a  note 
to  Pickett,  saying,  '*If  you  are  coming  at  all,  you  must 
come  at  once."  Seeking  his  corps  commander,  Pickett 
said,  *' General,  shall  I  advance?"  Longstreet  made  no 
reply.  Pickett  saluted,  and  in  firm  voice  said,  **Sir,  I 
shall  lead  my  division  forward;"  and  he  promptly 
ordered  the  charge  of  his  own  three  brigades  of  Virgini- 
ans and  Heth's  four  of  North  Carolinians,  Tennesseeans, 
Mississippians  and  Alabamians,  under  Pettigrew.  These 
columns  moved  slowly  from  the  woods  that  had  con- 
cealed them,  toward  the  Emmitsburg  road.  Trimble, 
with  two  brigades  of  North  Carolinians,  marched  in  the 
rear  of  Pettigrew  *s  right.  Wilcox  had  been  ordered  to 
guard  Pickett's  right  with  his  Alabama  brigade.  Now 
1 3,000  veteran  infantrymen  were  marching,  with  steady 
step,  across  the  1,400  yards  of  open  cotmtry  between  the 
contending  armies.  Once  clear  of  the  Confederate  bat- 
teries, Pickett  diverged  his  division  to  the  left  and  moved 
toward  the  salient  in  Hancock's  line.  For  a  time  the 
two  opposing  armies  were  silent  spectators  of  this  sub- 
limely heroic  advance,  and  not  until  half  the  ground  to 
be  gone  over  had  been  covered,  did  the  batteries  from 
Cemetery  ridge  and  Round  Top  open  on  the  Confederate 
assault,  which  then  changed  its  steady  pace,  first  to  a 
double-quick,  then  to  a  rushing  charge,  closing  up  its 
ranks  as  they  were  broken  by  shot  or  shell,  crossing  the 
strong  post  and  rail  fences  on  the  Emmitsburg  road, 
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and  unflinchingly  facing  the  musketry  and  the  canister 
of  Meade's  guns. 

To  General  Lee*s  amazement,  his  batteries  did  not  sup- 
port this  movement  by  engaging  those  of  Meade.  He  did 
not  know  that  the  hour  of  furious  and  rapid  cannonade  that 
preceded  the  charge,  had  nearly  exhausted  his  artillery  am- 
munition, and  his  on-rushing  columns  were  now  meeting 
the  fire  of  both  infantry  and  artillery  without  the  support 
even  of  the  guns  that  were  to  have  gone  forward  in  the 
attacking  column.  Alexander  had  ordered  nine  howitzers 
to  move  with  Pickett  to  the  very  front  of  the  battle,  but 
these  had  disappeared  without  his  orders.  Securing  fif- 
teen guns  that  still  had  ammtmition,  Alexander  moved 
these  up  behind  Pickett's  division. 

Firing  diagonally  upon  his  left,  the  Federal  guns, 
from  the  Cemetery,  wrought  sad  havoc  in  Pettigrew's 
line,  and  Trimble's  men,  with  quickening  pace,  were 
soon  mingled  with  those  of  Pettigrew's  right,  which  a 
Vermont  brigade,  by  bold  attack,  forced  toward  his  left 
The  gfuns  from  Round  Top  secured  an  enfilade  on  the 
Confederate  columns,  but  these  pressed  forward  to  within 
loo  yards  of  the  wall  held  by  the  Federals,  when  they 
began  filing  to  the  rear.  With  rapid  fire  and  wild  yell, 
Pettigrew's  right,  Pickett's  left  and  Trimble  mingling  in 
a  charge,  rushed  upon  and  took  possession  of  the  stone 
wall  held  by  the  enemy,  capturing  prisoners  and  silencing 
batteries.  Pouring  in,  from  right  and  left,  the  Federals 
then  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  heroic 
Confederates  who  had  so  courageously  broken  their  cen- 
ter, and  a  fearful  contest  and  carnage  ensued,  where  the 
men  of  equal  valor  strove  for  the  mastery.  Nearly 
every  field  ofiScer  present,  on  either  side,  fell  among  the 
dead  and  wotmded  men  of  their  commands. 

Pickett's  second  line,  Armistead's  Virginia  brigade, 
rushed  to  the  stone  w^l  almost  as  soon  as  the  line  that 
preceded  it,  and  for  some  minutes  his  men  were  masters 
of  the  deserted  front.  The  commander  of  a  Federal  bri- 
gade, who  had  been  forced  back  under  a  heavy  fire,  says 
of  this  supreme  moment,  *'The  enemy  was  rapidly  gain- 
ing a  foothold;  organization  was  mostly  lost;  in  the  con- 
fusion commands  were  useless,  while  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  men  to  fall  back  a  pace  or  two  at  a  time  to 
load  gave  the  line  a  retiring  direction. " 

For  the  time  the  grand  assault  was  successful,   and 
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Meade's  center  was  completely  broken,  and  if  Lee's  artil- 
lery had  been  at  hand,  as  ordered,  Pickett  would  doubt- 
less have  held  the  captured  works  and  forced  the  Feder- 
als from  Cemetery  ridge.  A  fresh  line  of  Federal  infan- 
try soon  advanced  along  the  crest  and  fired,  but  the 
Confederates  drove  these  back.  Then  Armistead,  with 
his  hat  on  the  point  of  his  uplifted  saber  as  a  guide, 
leaped  over  the  stone  wall,  shouting,  **Boys,  we  must 
use  the  cold  steel.  Who  will  follow?"  Every  man 
obeyed  the  call,  and  the  charge  reached  to  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  to  seize  the  Federal  guns;  but  there  the  leader 
fell,  and  his  men  retired  behind  the  stone  wall,  anx- 
iously awaiting  reinforcements.  Lieutenant  Finley  (now, 
1898,  Rev.  George  W.  Finley,  D.  D.),  looking  back  over 
the  track  of  Pickett's  bold  advance,  was  surprised  to  see 
it  marked  by  so  few  dead  or  wounded  men.  At  this  crit- 
ical juncture  an  imknown  voice,  from  the  ranks,  called 
out,  *' Retreat!  "  and  many  turned  to  flee;  most  of  them 
to  fall  under  the  Federal  fire  that  followed  after  them. 
The  reassured  Federals  swarmed  in  from  every  side  and 
captured  the  4,000  Confederates  that,  unsupported,  were 
still  holding  the  stone  fences. 

Pickett's  columns  had  been  moving,  for  at  least  a  half 
hour,  before  Longstreet  ordered  Wilcox,  supported  by 
Perry,  to  move  forward  to  the  support  of  Pickett's  right. 
These  were  only  in  time  to  meet  the  retreating  fragments 
of  Pickett's  right  and  the  fierce  Federal  fire  that  fol- 
lowed them.  Anderson's  division,  of  Hill's  corps,  stood 
ready  to  advance  on  Pettigrew's  left,  thus  extending 
Pickett's  line  in  that  direction ;  McLaws  was  also  ready 
to  move  on  Wilcox's  right,  but  Longstreet  gave  no  orders. 
Had  these  steady  veterans  become  the  right  and  the  left 
arms  of  Pickett's  famous  charge,  Lee  would,  in  all  human 
probability,  have  not  only  held  what  Pickett  won,  but 
would  have  routed  Meade's  right  and  left  from  his  widely 
broken  center. 

Lee,  with  the  calmness  of  a  trained  soldier,  sat  his 
horse,  on  Seminary  ridge,  amid  Alexander's  batteries, 
and  watched  the  charge  and  repulse  of  his  heroic  veter- 
ans. Colonel  Fremantle,  of  the  British  army,  writing 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  eye-witness,  says:  "General 
Lee  was  perfectly  sublime.  He  was  engaged  in  rallying 
and  encouraging  the  broken  troops  and  was  riding  about 
a  little  in  front  of  the  wood,  quite  alone,  .  .  .  his  face, 
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which  is  always  placid  and  cheerful,  did  not  show  any 
signs  of  the  slightest  disappointment,  care,  or  annoyance, 
and  he  was  addressing  to  every  soldier  he  met  a  few 
words  of  encouragement;  such  as,  *A11  this  will  come 
right  in  the  end ;  we  will  talk  it  over  afterward ;  but  in 
the  meantime  all  good  men  must  rally.'  .  .  .  He  spoke 
to  all  tihe  men  that  passed  him,  and  the  slightly  wounded 
he  exhorted  to  bind  up  their  hurts  and  take  a  musket  in 
this  emergency.  Very  few  failed  to  answer  his  appeal, 
and  I  saw  badly  wounded  men  take  off  their  hats  and 
cheer* him."  To  General  Wilcox,  who,  in  tones  of  sad- 
ness, mingled  with  vexation,  told  him  of  the  condition  of 
his  brigade,  Premantle  says,  **Lee  replied:  'Never  mind. 
General ;  all  this  has  been  my  fault.  It  is  I  that  have 
lost  this  fight,  and  you  must  help  me  out  of  it  the  best 
way  you  can.*"  These  things  moved  this  onlooking 
English  colonel  to  conclude:  **It  was  impossible  to  look 
at  him  or  to  listen  to  him  without  feeling  the  strongest 
admiration." 

A  Federal  cavalry  charge  on  the  Confederate  right, 
during  the  afternoon,  was  repulsed  with  loss  to  the  at- 
tacking troopers.  On  the  left,  Stuart  repeatedly  charged 
Gregg's  cavalry,  in  attempts  to  gain  the  Baltimore  turn- 
pike, but  without  success. 

With  his  repulsed  troops  rallied  along  the  lines  from 
which  they  had  advanced  to  the  fierce  battle,  and  with 
his  artillery  replenished  with  ammunition,  Lee  awaited, 
on  Seminary  ridge,  a  coimterstroke  from  Meade ;  but  the 
Federal  commander  was  in  no  condition  for  such  an 
effort,  and  was  more  than  satisfied  that  he  had  been  able 
to  hold  his  strong  lines  against  Lee's  furious  assaults. 
The  slaughter  in  both  armies  had  been  great,  and  each 
was  satisfied  to  face  the  other  in  silent  defiance  and  await 
developments.  Of  Meade's  95,000  in  the  field  of  action, 
33,000  had  fallen;  of  Lee's  58,000,  including  his  cavalry 
that  had  participated  in  the  fight,  over  20,000  lay  dead 
or  wounded,  or  were  missing.  Some  of  the  latter  were 
stragglers  who  afterward  returned.  Among  the  dead 
leaders  of  the  Confederates  were  Grenerals  Armistead, 
Gamett,  Pender,  Barksdale  and  Semmes;  Archer  was 
left  a  prisoner,  and  Kemper,  Pettigrew,  Hood,  Trimble, 
Heth,  Scales,  G.  T.  Anderson,  Jenkins  and  Hampton 
were  severely  wotmded. 

In  his  official  report,  Lee  writes  of  this  day:  **The 
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severe  loss  sustained  by  the  army,  and  the  reduction  of 
its  ammunition,  rendered  another  attempt  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  unadvisable,  and  it  was  therefore  determined 
to  withdraw. "  But  he  was  in  no  haste  to  do  this  in  such 
a  way  as  to  suffer  damage  to  his  command  or  to  his  trains. 
He  spent  the  whole  of  July  4th  awaiting  Meade's  pleasure 
for  an  attack,  which  the  latter,  in  the  wisdom  he  had 
learned  during  three  days  of  contention,  did  not  make. 
After  caring  for  his  wounded  and  burying  all  his  dead 
within  reach,  Lee  started  his  trains  for  the  Potomac,  by 
the  great  highway  leading  southwest  from  Gettysburg, 
through  Fairfield,  across  the  South  mountain  by  Mon- 
terey Springs,  and  through  Hagerstown  to  Williamsport 
These  he  followed  with  his  army  during  the  night  of  the 
4th,  leaving  Ewell,  as  a  rear  gfuard,  in  front  of  Gettys- 
burg until  the  forenoon  of  the  5th;  and  by  thus  holding 
on  he  forced  Meade  to  follow  in  pursuit  by  circuitous 
routes  to  passes  of  the  Blue  ridge  f South  mountain),  far- 
ther to  the  southwest  The  disciplined  courage  of  Lee's 
army  was  unbroken,  and  his  veterans  were  as  ready  as 
ever  to  accept  any  offered  battle.  They  knew,  as  well 
as  did  their  leaders,  why  failures  had  come  at  Gettys- 
burg. The  Federals  had  all  possible  tactic  advantages. 
They  had  strength  of  position,  superiority  of  numbers, 
and  abundant  supplies  of  ammunition.  The  Confeder- 
ates mourned  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  but  were 
cheered  with  the  reflection  that  they  retired  from  the 
famous  battlefield  of  Grettysburg  with  their  previous  hon- 
ors well  sustained. 

As  usual,  after  great  battles  during  the  Confederate 
war,  heavy  rains  followed  that  of  Gettysburg,  swelling 
all  the  tributaries  of  the  Potomac,  making  that  stream 
impassable  at  the  Williamsport  ford,  and  endangering 
Lee's  pontoon  bridge  at  Palling  Waters.  Imboden,  with- 
drawing from  the  Cumberland  valley,  covered  with  in- 
trenchments  Lee's  trains  concentrated  at  Williamsport, 
manned  his  works  with  several  batteries  of  artillery,  and 
stood  ready  to  repulse  any  cavalry  attacks  that  might  be 
made  upon  him. 

As  he  fell  back,  Lee  sent  forward  his  engineers  to  select 
a  new  line  of  battle  covering  the  approaches  to  Williams- 
port and  Falling  Waters.  An  admirable  position  was 
found  near  Hagerstown,  which  met  with  General  Lee's 
approbation,  when  he  arrived  on  the  6th  and  rode  over 
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it  He  at  once  ordered  his  army  into  this  chosen  position, 
and  his  men  began  to  throw  up  rude  intrenchments  and 
look  with  grim  satisfaction  at  the  topographic  difficul- 
ties in  the  way,  should  Meade  venture  oflfensive  battle. 
The  Federal  cavalry  made  some  attacks  on  Lee's  trains 
as  they  were  passing  through  the  eastern  defiles  of  the 
South  mountain,  but  these  were  quickly  repulsed  by  the 
train  guards,  and  Stuart  held  the  large  body  of  Federal 
cavalry  in  check  by  his  tireless  covering  of  the  rear  and 
flanks  of  Lee's  retiring  movement. 

Meade,  with  47,000  effectives,  about  the  half  of  his 
original  army,  gave  Lee  a  wide  berth  and  cautiously 
marched  due  south  to  Frederick  and  Middletown,  thus 
placing  himself  on  the  National  road  between  Lee  and 
Washington  and  Baltimore.  To  his  army  11,000  veter- 
ans were  added,  also  large  numbers  of  militia  that  had 
responded  to  Lincoln's  call  when  Lee  invaded  Pennsylva- 
nia. Yielding  to  urgent  orders,  from  Washington,  that 
he  should  at  once  destroy  Lee's  army,  which  was  vainly 
supposed  to  be  shattered  and  in  full  retreat,  Meade  took 
the  highway  that  McClellan  had  taken  the  previous 
September,  crossed  the  South  mountain  at  Boonsboro, 
on  the  nth  of  July,  and  after  having  carefully  bridged 
the  Antietam,  appeared,  on  the  12th,  in  front  of  Lee's 
now  well  protected  defensive  position,  and  took  up  a  line 
which  he  at  once  proceeded  to  fortify.  This  done,  he 
called  a  council  of  war  and  fotmd  that  his  subordinates 
were  unwilling  to  attack  Lee's  lines,  well  knowing  that 
such  an  attempt  could  result  only  in  defeat  and  disaster. 

On  the  appearance  of  Meade's  advance,  on  the  nth, 
Lee  issued  a  stirring  address  to  his  soldiers,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  he  said: 

After  long  and  trying  marches,  endured  with  the  fortitude  that 
has  ever  characterized  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
you  have  penetrated  the  country  of  our  enemies,  and  recaUed  to  the 
defense  of  their  own  soil  those  who  were  engag^  in  the  invasion  of 
ours.  You  have  fought  a  fierce  and  sang^unary  battle,  which,  if  not 
attended  with  the  success  that  has  hitherto  crowned  your  efforts,  was 
marked  by  the  same  heroic  spirit  that  has  commanded  the  respect 
of  your  enemies,  the  gratitude  of  your  country  and  the  admiration 
of  mankind.  Once  more  you  are  called  upon  to  meet  the  army 
from  which  you  have  won  on  so  many  fields  a  name  that  will  never 
die.  .  .  .  Let  every  soldier  remember  that  on  his  courage  and  fidel- 
ity depends  all  that  makes  life  worth  having— the  freedom  of  his 
country,  the  honor  of  his  people,  and  the  security  of  his  home. 

By  the  13th  the  Potomac  had  fallen  to  within  its  banks. 
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and  during  that  night  the  Second  corps  forded  it  at  Wil- 
liams^port,  while  the  First  and  Third  began  crossing  the 
pontoon  at  Falling  Waters,  a  few  miles  lower  down  the 
river.  Stuart  so  engaged  the  attention  of  Meade  that 
the  latter  was  not  aware  of  Lee's  crossing  until  it  was 
well-nigh  done.  The  Federal  cavalry  pressed  against 
Hill's  rear  guard,  composed  of  Heth's  division,  but  to  be 
repulsed  with  loss.  The  most  serious  damage  to  the  Con- 
federates was  the  death  of  the  heroic  Pettigrew  in  the 
rear-guard  skirmish.  By  noonday  of  the  14th  the  three 
army  corps  were  again  in  Virginia,  and  the  Federal  army 
was  left  in  amazement  at  the  skill  with  which  Lee  had 
withdrawn  from  their  front  and  crossed  a  great  river, 
practically  without  loss.  It  was  evident  that  there  was 
no  fight  left  in  the  Federal  army,  and  Meade  was  quite 
content  to  remain  north  of  the  Potomac  and  carefully 
watch  between  Lee  and  Washington. 

Before  recrossing  the  Potomac,  and  while  awaiting  an 
attack  from  Meade,  Lee  wrote  again,  urging  President 
Davis  to  gather  an  army,  under  Beauregard,  and  threaten 
Washington,  as  he  had  persistently  asked  should  be  done 
before  and  during  his  invasion  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
asserted  that  he  was  not  discouraged,  had  not  lost 
faith  in  Providence  or  in  his  army,  the  fortitude  of  which 
had  not  been  shaken ,  and  that  the  Federal  army,  though 
it  had  been  much  shattered,  could  easily  be  reinforced, 
while  he  could  expect  no  addition  to  his  numbers;  hence 
the  necessity  for  an  immediate  demonstration  toward 
Washington. 


CHAPTER  XXIII; 

THE  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER  CAMPAIGNS  OP  1863- 

DREADING  to  follow  Lee  and  unable  to  resist  im- 
portunate orders  from  Washington  for  an  advance, 
Meade,  after  Lee  returned  to  Virginia,  recrossed 
the  South  mountain  and  then  followed  McClel- 
lan's  route  of  the  previous  autumn,  across  the  Potomac 
into  Piedmont  Virginia,  guarding  the  passes  of  the  Blue 
ridge,  as  he  advanced,  against  attacks  from  Lee  in  the 
Valley.  Lee,  on  the  alert,  anticipated  this  movement, 
and,  on  the  24th  of  July,  placed  his  army  across  Meade's 
thin  line  of  advance,  in  front  of  Culpeper  Court  House. 
The  necessities  at  other  points  put  a  stop  to  military  oper- 
ations for  a  time  in  Virginia.  Portions  of  Meade's  army 
were  called  to  New  York  city,  to  suppress  riots  and 
enforce  the  drafts  to  recruit  the  Federal  armies.  Lee 
was  embarrassed  by  the  calls  for  soldiers  for  other  fields, 
after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  which  not  only  cut  the 
Confederacy  in  twain,  but  opened  to  Federal  gunboats 
and  steamboats,  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies, the  thousands  of  miles  of  navigable  waters  in  the 
Mississippi  basin. 

With  the  Trans- Mississippi  portion  of  the  Confederacy 
isolated,  there  only  remained  in  the  control  of  the  Con- 
federacy central  and  southern  portions  of  the  Atlantic 
highlands — the  Appalachians  and  their  slopes.  The 
combined  land  power  and  sea  power  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment completely  surrounded  and  enclosed  the  rem- 
nant of  territory  now  left  in  the  control  of  the  Confeder- 
ate government  Only  through  the  port  of  Wilmington 
was  there  an  outlet  to  the  outer  world,  and  only  through 
that  single  port  could  supplies  come  from  abroad  to  eke 
out  the  scanty  stores  of  the  Confederacy.  The  execu- 
tive was  besieged  by  calls  for  the  defense  of  vital  points, 
threatened  from  all  directions.  Rosecrans  was  advanc- 
ing into  the  Great  valley  in  east  Tennessee.  The  fate  of 
Charleston  was  but  a  question  of  a  short  time.  Environed 
by  such  gloomy   surroundings   and    threatenings,   Lee 
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wrote  to  President  Davis,  from  **Camp  Orange,"  on  the 
8th  of  August,  thanking  him  for  his  efforts  to  supply  the 
wants  of  his  army,  commending  the  proclamation  he  had 
issued  to  the  people,  and  hoping  that  would  **stir  up  their 
virtue  .  .  .  that  they  may  see  their  duty  and  perform 
it;"  cheerfully  and  hopefully  adding,  ''Nothing  is 
wanted  but  that  their  fortitude  should  equal  their  bravery 
to  insure  the  success  of  our  cause.  We  must  expect 
reverses,  even  defeats.  They  are  sent  to  teach  us  wis- 
dom and  prudence,  to  call  forth  greater  energies,  and  to 
prevent  our  falling  into  greater  disasters.  Our  people 
have  only  to  be  true  and  united,  to  bear  manfully  the 
misfortunes  incident  to  war,  and  all  will  come  right  in 
the  end."  After  mentioning  the  proneness  of  men  to 
censure  those  who  do  not  meet  their  expectations,  Lee 
said:  "The  general  remedy  for  the  want  of  success  in  a 
military  commander  is  removal.  This  is  natural,  and,  in 
many  instances,  proper.  For,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
ability  of  an  officer,  if  he  loses  the  confidence  of  his 
troops,  disaster  must  sooner  or  later  ensue." 

The  general  commanding  further  stated,  that  since  his 
return  from  Pennsylvania  he  had  been  intending  to  pro- 
pose that  another  commander  should  be  selected  for  his 
army;  he  had  noted  the  discontent  of  the  newspapers  at 
the  result  of  his  campaign ;  did  not  know  how  far  such 
feeling  might  exist  in  the  army,  as  he  had  had  no  evi- 
dence of  it  from  officers  or  men,  but  it  was  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  it  did  exist,  and,  as  success  is  a  necessity,  noth- 
mg  should  be  risked  to  secure  it.     He  continued : 

I  therefore,  in  all  sincerity,  request  Your  Excellency  to  supply  my 
place.  I  do  this  with  the  more  earnestness  because  no  one  is  more 
aware  than  myself  of  my  inabilities  for  the  duties  of  my  position. 
I  cannot  even  accomplisn  what  I  myself  desire.  How  can  I  fulfill 
the  expectations  of  otaers?  In  addition,  I  sensibly  feel  the  growing 
failure  of  my  bodily  strength.  I  have  not  yet  recovered  fiom  the 
attack  I  experienced  the  past  spring.  I  am  becoming  more  and  more 
incapable  of  exertion,  and  am  thus  prevented  from  making  the  per- 
sonal examinations  and  giving  the  personal  supervision  to  the  oper- 
ations in  the  field  which  I  feel  necessary.  I  am  so  dull  that  in  mak- 
ing use  of  the  eyes  of  others  I  am  frequently  misled.  Everything, 
therefore,  points  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  new  com- 
mander, and  I  the  more  anxiously  urge  the  matter  upon  Your  Excel- 
lency from  my  belief  that  a  younger  and  abler  man  than  myself  can 
readily  be  obtained.  I  know  that  he  will  have  as  gallant  and  brave 
an  army  as>ver  existed  to  second  his  efforts,  and  it  would  be  the 
happiest  day  of  my  life  to  see  at  its  head  a  worthy  leader — one  that 
could  accomplish  more  than  I  could  perform  and  all  that  I  have 
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wished.  I  hope  Your  Excellency  will  attribnte  my  request  to  the 
true  reason — the  desire  to  serve  my  country  and  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  insure  the  success  of  her  righteous  cause. 

In  reply,  President  Davis  wrote,  among  other  things : 

I  am  truly  sorry  to  know  that  you  still  feel  the  effects  of  the  illness 
you  suffer^  last  spring,  and  can  readily  understand  the  embarrass- 
ment you  experience  in  using  the  eyes  of  others,  having  been  so 
accustomedtomaking  your  own  reconnoissances.  .  .  .  But  suppose, 
my  dear  friend,  that  I  were  to  admit,  with  all  their  implications, 
the  points  which  you  present,  where  am  I  to  find  that  new  com- 
mander who  is  to  possess  the  greater  ability  which  you  believe  to  be 
required?  ...  To  ask  me  to  substitute  vou  by  some  one  in  my  judg- 
ment more  fit  to  command,  or  who  would  possess  more  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  army,  or  of  reflecting  men  of  the  country,  is  to  demand 
an  impossibility. 

Lee's  morning  reports  show  that  by  the  loth  of  August, 
by  returns  from  hospitals  and  elsewhere,  his  army  had 
increased  to  58,600  men.  On  the  9th  of  September,  he 
detached  Longstreet,  with  two  of  his  divisions,  to  help 
Bragg,  in  Tennessee,  keep  back  Rosecrans  from  march- 
ing farther  up  the  Great  valley  toward  Virginia,  leaving 
with  himself  some  46,000  men.  Longstreet  wrote,  in 
farewell  to  Lee,  speaking  for  himself  and  his  corps: 
•*Our  affections  for  you  are  strong:er,  if  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  be  stronger,  than  our  admiration  for  you.** 

On  tiie  13th  of  September,  Meade  advanced,  from 
beyond  the  Rappahannock,  to  learn  what  Lee  was  doing ; 
the  latter  awaited  an  attack  in  the  position  he  had  chosen 
and  partially  fortified,  in  front  of  Orange  Court  House, 
overlooking  the  Rapidan.  Meade  took  a  distant  look 
at  the  preparations  made  for  him,  and  then  withdrew  to 
camps  in  Culpeper. 

After  learning  of  the  battle  at  Chickamauga,  Lee,  on 
the  2Sth,  wrote  pleasantly  to  Longstreet: 

My  whole  heart  and  soul  have  been  with  you  and  your  brave  corps 
in  your  late  battle.  It  was  natural  to  hear  of  Longstreet  and  tiiU 
(D.  H.)  charging  side  by  side,  and  pleasing  to  find  Uie  armies  of  tiie 
east  and  west  vying  with  each  other  in  valor  and  devotion  to  their 
country.  .  .  .  Finish  the  work  before  you,  my  dear  gencxral,  and 
return  to  me;  I  want  you  badly,  and  you  cannot  get  back  too  soon. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  Lee  again  took  the  offen- 
sive and  crossed  the  Rapidan  to  attack  Meade,  taking 
a  concealed  and  circuitous  route,  hoping  to  flank  him 
and  bring  him  to  battle  on  the  plains  of  Culpeper; 
but  the  Federal  commander,  who  professed  to  have 
march^  all  the  way  from  Gettysburg  seeking  a  battle. 
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promptly  retreated  during  the  night  of  the  loth,  to 
beyond  the  Rappahannock  Lee  then  tried  by  another 
fiank  movement,  by  way  of  the  Fauquier  Springs  and 
Warrenton,  to  bring  on  an  engagement  on  the  plains  of 
Fauquier ;  but  while  Lee  was  halting  to  ration  his  troops, 
Meade  hastened  to  the  south  side  of  the  Orange  &  Alex- 
andria railroad,  by  way  of  Bealeton,  then  took  the  road 
still  farther  to  the  southward,  leading  through  Brents- 
ville  toward  Alexandria.  The  two  aimies  now  engaged 
in  a  race,  at  times  within  sight  of  each  other,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  railroad ;  Meade  hastening  to  escape 
Lee,  and  Lee  hunying  to  intercept  Meade  and  bring 
him  to  battle. 

As  he  passed  through  Brentsville,  Meade  detached  a 
portion  of  Warren's  corps  and  sent  it  across  to  Bristoe 
Station,  to  guard  his  flank  from  attack  by  the  highway 
from  Lee's  route  that  there  crossed  the  railroad.  This 
covering  force  was  adroitly  concealed  in  the  cuts  and 
behind  the  fills  of  the  railway  at  Bristoe  Station.  A.  P. 
Hill,  leading  Lee's  advance,  sent  Cooke's  superb  North 
Carolina  brigade  to  the  same  point,  from  the  northward 
without  advanced  skirmishers.  As  these  approached  the 
station,  Warren's  men  met  them,  with  unexpected  vol- 
leys, and  drove  the  brigade  back  in  confusion,  with  a  loss 
of  nearly  1,400  men.  Lee  met  Hill  with  stem  rebuke 
for  his  imprudence,'  then  sadly  directed  him  to  gather  his 
wounded  and  bury  his  dead.  This  disaster,  at  the  head 
of  the  column,  and  the  failure  of  Ewell  to  close  up  on 
Hill,  gave  check  to  Lee's  advance,  which  enabled  Meade 
to  make  good  his  escape  to  the  fortifications  at  Centre- 
ville,  on  the  northern  side  of  Bull  run.  Lee  followed  to 
the  vicinity  of  Manassas  Junction  and  then  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  Rappahannock,  subsequently  saying,  in  his 
report  concerning  this  campaign : 

Nothing  prevented  my  continuing  in  his  (Meade's)  front  but  the 
destitute  condition  of  the  men,  thousands  of  whom  are  barefooted,  a 
greater  number  partially  shod,  and  nearly  aU  without  overcoats, 
blankets  or  warm  clothme.  I  think  the  sublimest  sight  of  the  war 
was  the  cheerfulness  and  cuacrity  exhibited  by  this  army  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy  tmder  all  Uie  trials  and  privations  to  which  it  was 
exposed. 

Stuart,  with  his  usual  vigilance  and  daring,  covered  the 
fords  on  either  side  of  the  railroad,  and  two  of  Early's 
brigades  were  left  on  the  intrenched  trap-dyke  hill,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the   Rappahannock,   at  the  railroad 
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bridge,  which  had  been  destroyed,  as  a  t6te-de-pont  to 
the  pontoon  Lee  had  there  laid.  In  the  midst  of  a  sud- 
den and  heavy  rain,  late  in  the  evening  of  November 
7th,  Meade,  seizing  this  opportunity,  made  a  rush  upon  and 
captured  these  two  brigades,  before  help  could  reach 
them,  securing  i,6oo  prisoners,  eight  flags  and  several 
guns. 

After  Lee  had  reached  the  southern  bank  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock, everything  indicated  that  his  army  would 
remain  in  Culpeper  for  some  time.  Writing  to  his  wife 
he  said: 

I  moved  yesterday  into  a  nice  pine  thicket,  and  Perry  is  today 
engaged  in  constructing  a  chimney  in  front  of  my  tent,  which  will 
m£^e  it  warm  and  comfortable.  ...  I  am  ^lad  you  have  some  socks 
for  the  army.  Send  them  to  me.  They  will  come  safely.  Tell  the 
girls  to  send  all  they  can.  I  wish  they  could  make  some  shoes,  too. 
We  have  thousands  of  barefooted  men.  There  is  no  news.  General 
Meade,  I  believe,  is  repairing  the  railroad,  and  I  presume  will  come 
on  again.  If  I  could  only  get  some  shoes  and  clothes  for  the  men  I 
would  save  him  the  trouble. 

The  disaster  at  the  bridge-head  broke  up  all  this,  and 
Lee  a^n  retired  with  his  army  beyond  the  Rapidan,  and 
put  his  men  in  winter  quarters  on  the  simny  side  of  the 
* 'little  mountains  of  Orange,"  finding  another  dense 
pine  thicket,  on  the  motmtain  slope  eastward  from  Orange 
Court  House,  where  he  fixed  his  headquarters  for  the  win- 
ter. 

The  winter  quiet  of  Lee's  camps  was  rudely  disturbed 
by  Meade  when  he  began  his  Mine  Run  campaign,  on  the 
26th  of  November,  by  ordering  the  First  and  Fifth  corps 
to  cross  the  Rapidan  at  the  Culpeper  mine  ford,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Wilderness  run,  the  botmdary  between 
Orange  and  Spottsylvania  counties,  to  be  followed  by  the 
Second  corps  crossing  at  the  Germanna  ford,  a  few  miles 
further  up  the  river,  and  the  Third  and  Sixth  corps,  that 
were  to  cross  still  higher  up  the  stream,  expecting  these 
three  strong  columns  of  attack  to  converge  upon  the  old 
turnpike  and  the  plank  road,  both  leading  to  Orange 
Court  House,  and  turn  the  right  of  Lee's  encampments. 
Meade  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  overcome  the  steep 
banks  and  the  chilly  waters  of  the  Rapidan,  and  unex- 
pectedly lost  a  day  in  the  beginning  of  his  movement. 
His  Third  corps  moved  too  far  to  the  north  to  strike  its 
ordered  ford,  and  on  the  27th,  Johnson's  division  of 
E well's  corps  repulsed  its  attempted  crossing. 
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Stuart's  sleepless  vigilance  gave  Lee  ample  time  to 
bring  Hill  from  his  left  to  Ewell  on  his  right,  and  the 
two,  advancing  eastward  to  meet  Meade,  quickly  found 
an  admirable  defensive  line  along  Mine  run,  of  the  Rapi- 
dan,  which  flows  directly  northward,  in  a  deep  stream 
valley,  crossing  all  the  roads,  and  not  far  eastward  from 
the  right  of  Lee's  encampments.  The  weather  was  in- 
tensely cold,  but  this  only  added  to  the  vigor  of  Lee's 
poorly-clad  veterans  in  fortifying  their  line  with  materi- 
al from  the  adjacent  forests  and  fences,  warming  them- 
selves by  labor  and  huge  fires,  so  that  when  Meade  ap- 
peared in  their  front  on  the  28th,  they  were  ready  to 
receive  him  in  a  strong  line  of  battle,  well  punctuated 
with  150  guns,  Johnson,  in  the  meantime,  holding  the 
Third  corps  in  engagement  along  the  Rapidan.  Finding 
a  front  attack  uninviting,  Meade  sent  Warren  with  his 
Second  corps  and  a  part  of  the  Sixth  in  an  effort  to  turn 
Lee's  right,  while  Sedgwick  thought  he  had  found  a 
weak  place  from  which  to  attack  Lee's  left. 

Warren  took  26,000  men  for  his  movement,  which 
began  early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th ;  but  when  he 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Lee's  right,  he  found  that  his 
coming  had  been  anticipated,  and  that  during  the  previ- 
ous night  the  Confederates  had  there  thrown  up  earth 
and  timber  works  and  planted  artillery.  Driven  back 
with  loss,  he  retired,  and  as  nothing  had  come  of  Sedg- 
wick's attempt,  and  the  cold  was  increasing  in  intensity, 
Meade  withdrew,  in  disgust,  on  the  night  of  December 
2d,  across  the  Rapidan  to  his  previous  encampments  in 
the  vicinity  of  Brandy  Station ;  not  having  had  the  cour- 
age, with  his  greatly  superior  and  far  better  appointed 
force,  to  attack  his  staunch  and  ever-ready  opponent 

After  the  Mine  Run  campaign,  Lee's  army  was  permit- 
ted to  remain  undisturbed  in  its  cantonments  in  Orange 
county  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter  of  1863-64, 
picketing  20  miles  of  the  front  of  the  Rapidan,  from 
where  Ewell's  right  rested  on  that  river,  near  the  mouth 
of  Mine  run,  on  the  east  to  near  Liberty  mills,  where  the 
highway  leading  from  Gordonsville,  by  way  of  Madison 
Court  House,  to  New  Market  in  the  valley,  crosses  that 
stream  on  the  west.  The  Orange  &  Alexandria  railroad, 
passing  between  the  camps,  connected  Lee  with  his  base 
of  supplies  at  Gordonsville,  only  a  few  miles  away. 
Ewell  established  his   headquarters   at  "Morton  hall," 
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the  country  seat  of  Hon.  Jere.  Morton,  near  the  middle  of 
the  encampment  of  his  corps,  which  was  mainly  along 
the  waters  of  Mountain  run,  and  the  tributaries  of  Mine 
run  from  the  west.  Lee  betook  himself  again  to  his  pine 
thicket 

Here,  in  the  county  of  Orange,  Lee's  army  contended, 
during  the  long  and  severe  winter  of  1863-64,  with 
foes  more  difficult  to  overcome  than  Federal  soldiery. 
These  were  want  of  food  and  want  of  clothing,  which 
they  met  and  endured,  with  heroic  fortitude,  in  the  log 
cabins  that  they  constructed  from^  the  trees  of  the  sur- 
rounding forests  and  on  beds  of  straw,  mainly  without 
blankets,  but  fortunately  with  abundant  supplies  of  fuel 
near  at  hand.  The  rations  were  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  pork  and  a  scant  portion  of  meal, 
or  flour,  per  day,  to  a  man — and  even  this  was  sometimes 
wanting.  A  depreciated  currency  added  an  enormous 
value,  in  paper  dollars,  to  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
the  high  tide  of  starvation  prices  prevailed  everywhere, 
and  especially  in  the  army,  where  the  pay,  of  even  offi- 
cers of  the  highest  grade,  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet 
the  most  common  wants.  Com  meal  was  $50  a  bushel ; 
beans,  $60;  bacon,  $8  and  sugar  $20  a  pound.  The 
redeeming  features  of  these  days  of  gloom  and  suiBFering 
were  the  bright  shining  of  the  heroic  virtues,  not  only  of 
the  men  but  of  the  women  and  children  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, and  the  steadfast  faithfulness  of  all  the  negroes, 
most  of  them  slaves,  who,  in  quiet  submission  to  home 
authority,  cultivated  the  fields,  and  by  the  arts  of  handi- 
craft helped  to  support  the  people  of  the  Confederacy 
and  their  armies.  Lee  not  only  dwelt  among  his  men, 
in  simple  fashion,  but  fared  as  they  fared,  saying,  when 
luxuries  were  sent  him,  as  they  often  were,  and  which 
he  invariably  sent  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  hospitals, 
**I  am  content  to  share  the  rations  of  my  men." 

The  luster  of  the  heroic  virtues  of  the  army  of  North- 
em  Virginia  was  brightened  and  heightened  by  their  sub- 
limer  faith.  A  marked  spirit  of  devotion  characterized 
every  portion  of  it.  From  nearly  every  tent  and  cabin 
could  be  heard  the  voice  of  prayer  and  the  singing  of 
hymns  of  devotion.  Spacious,  though  rude,  log  chapels 
were  constructed  by  willing  hands,  for  religious  services, 
and  the  country  churches  within  and  near  the  camps  were 
utilized  for  like  holy  purposes.     Not  only  army  chap- 
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lains,  but  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel from  all  accessible  parts  of  the  Confederacy,  minis- 
tered in  these  rude  army  churches  to  the  soul-himger  of 
Lee's  reverent,  and  most  of  them  God-serving  officers 
and  men. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1864,  Meade  sent  a  division  to 
Morton's  ford,  near  Ewell's  right,  to  again  try  the  win- 
ter temper  of  Lee's  veterans.  It  was  met  with  the  old 
spirit  and  driven  back  across  the  Rapidan  with  consider- 
able loss.  Early  in  March,  Kilpatrick  and  Dahlgren 
crossed  their  Federal  cavalry  at  Ely's  ford,  of  the  Rapi- 
dan, and  raided  southward,  through  Spottsylvania  toward 
Richmond,  following  the  great  highways  leading  in  that 
direction.  Dahlgren's  special  object  was  to  bum  the 
capital  of  the  Confederacy,  capture  its  officials,  release 
and  arm  the  Federal  prisoners  there  held,  and  work  gen- 
eral havoc.  He  was  met,  not  far  from  that  city,  and 
repulsed,  losing  his  own  life,  and  failure  was  the  only 
result  of  the  expedition  worth  mentioning. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  WILDERNESS  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  GRANT. 

CNVINCED  by  his  failures  that  Meade  coidd  not 
lead  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  victory,  Lincoln 
called  Lient.-Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  from  the  West,  to 
the  oversight  of  military  operations  in  Virginia. 
Meade's  army  had  not  only  been  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  efl&ciency,  by  drill  and  discipline,  during  its  winter 
encampment  in  Culpeper,  but  large  numbers  of  fresh 
troops  were  added  to  it  during  the  closing  days  of  April. 
Early  in  that  month  Grant  arrived  at  Culpeper  Court 
House,  having  in  mind  a  definite  plan  of  campaign  toward 
Richmond,  which  he  proceeded  to  put  into  execution  by 
ordering  an  advance  of  Meade's  army  to  the  Germanna 
and  Ely  fords  of  the  Rapidan,  instructing  him,  **Lee's 
army  will  be  your  objective  point.  Wherever  Lee  goes, 
there  will  you  go;"  and  adding,  that  the  characteristic  of 
his  campaign  would  be  *'to  hammer  continuously  against 
the  armed  force  of  the  enemy  and  his  resources,  until,  by 
mere  attrition,  if  nothing  else,  there  shall  be  nothing  left 
him  but  submission."  His  expressed  desire  was  **to 
fight  Lee  between  the  Rapidan  and  Richmond,  if  he  will 
stand." 

Sufficiently  informed  of  what  was  going  on  in  Meade's 
army,  and  expecting  an  early  advance,  now  that  the  spring 
was  fully  opened,  Lee  rode,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1864,  to 
the  signal  station  on  Clark's  mountain,  near  Ewell's 
camps,  to  overlook  for  himself — from  that  grand  point  of 
observation,  which  took  within  its  sweep  more  than  a 
score  of  Virginia  counties,  and  from  which  was  plainly 
visible  every  Federal  camp  in  the  nearby  county  of  Cul- 
peper—  any  evidences  of  Meade's  intentions.  This 
trained  master  of  the  art  of  military  reconnoissance,  care- 
fully studied,  through  his  glasses,  the  field  outspread 
before  him,  and  soon  concluded,  from  the  bustle  in  the 
Federal  camps,  that  an  early  movement  was  in  contem- 
plation.    It  was  also  evident  to  him  that  this  movement 
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would  be  to  his  right,  toward  the  old  fields  of  ansuccess- 
ful  Federal  ventnre.  Looking  eastward.  Mine  mn  and 
Chancellorsville  were  in  sight.  Beyond,  in  mental  vision, 
he  could  see  Salem  church  and  the  twice-attacked  and 
twice-defended  Fredericksburg.  He  doubtless  asked 
himself  just  where — ^in  that  historic  region  where  his 
famous  ancestor,  Spotswood,  had  built  the  first  blast-fur- 
nace for  making  iron,  in  America — ^the  impendin^^  con- 
flict would  begin,  immediate  preparations  for  which  he 
took  in  hand  on  returning  to  his  camp. 

Lee  was  accompanied  to  his  point  of  observation  by 
Longstreet,  just  returned  from  his  Tennessee  campaign ; 
Field,  commanding  flood's  old  division,  and  Kershaw, 
that  of  McLaws;  Ewell,  and  his  division  commanders, 
Early,  Edward  Johnson  and  Rodes;  A.  P.  Hill,  with  his 
division  commanders,  R.  H.  Anderson,  Heth  and  Wilcox. 
It  is  said  that  after  his  information-seeking  overlook  of 
the  Federal  camps,  Lee  turned  to  these  officers,  and 
pointing  toward  Chancellorsville,  said,  that  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  Federal  army  would  cross  at  Germanna  or  at  Ely's ; 
and  that  he  then  bade  them  prepare  to  take  up  the  line  of 
march  whenever  orders  were  given  from  the  signal  station. 

When  Grant  ordered  his  forward  movement,  on  the  4th 
of  May,  there  were  147,000  men  under  his  command,  in 
and  near  Culpeper,  disposed  in  three  grand  army  corps; 
the  Second  led  by  Hancock,  the  Fifth  by  Warren,  and 
the  Sixth  by  Sedgwick.  Bumside  held  the  Ninth,  as  a 
sort  of  rear  guard,  north  of  the  Rappahannock.  It  took 
20,000  men  to  care  for  Grant's  vast  army  train,  leaving 
about  1 20,000  for  fighting  duty.  With  these  were  274  field 
gfuns,  of  the  most  improved  kind ;  while  Sheridan,  with 
some  13,000  cavalry,  guarded  the  advance  and  fianks  of 
the  movement  This,  said  one  of  Grant's  subordinates, 
was  **the  best  clothed  and  best  fed  army  that  ever  took 
the  field. "  Its  supply  train,  if  extended  in  single  line  of 
march,  would  have  covered  more  than  100  miles  of  dis- 
tance. 

To  meet  this  mighty  host,  which  was  about  to  pass  his 
flank,  Lee  had,  at  the  end  of  April,  less  than  62,000  men 
for  battle;  22,000,  under  A.  P.  Hill,  near  Orange  Court 
House;  some  17,000,  under  Ewell,  in  the  Mountain  run 
valley;  10,000  in  Longstreet's  two  divisions,  encamped 
near  Gordonsville ;  224  guns  in  his  batteries,  manned  by 
4,800  artillerists;  and  8,300  cavalrymen,  under  the  lead- 
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ership  of  *'Jeb"  Stuart  The  cavalry  corps  was  in  two 
divisions,  of  three  brigades  each ;  the  First,  led  by  Wade 
Hampton,  of  South  Carolina;  the  Second,  by  Fitz  Lee, 
of  Virginia.  Fitz  Lee's  three  brigades,  commanded 
by  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  L.  L.  Lomax  and  Williams  F.  Wick- 
ham,  were  all  from  Virginia.  At  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  Stuart's  cavalry  held  the  line  of  the  lower 
Rapidan  and  of  the  lower  Rappahannock,  guarding  Lee's 
right  flank. 

Stuart  informed  Lee  of  the  arrival  of  Grant's  army, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rapidan,  opposite  the  Grer- 
manna  and  Ely  fords,  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  of  the 
crossing  of  those  fords  by  his  advance  on  the  next  day. 
Knowing  this,  Lee,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  issued  his 
usual  precautionary  orders  against  the  destruction  of 
private  property  of  all  kinds,  and,  at  9  a.  m.,  when  the 
signal  officer  from  Clark's  mountain  waved  that  Grant's 
columns  were  in  motion  toward  the  Confederate  right,  he 
gave  orders  for  his  army  to  advance,  as  prearranged,  to 
meet  the  Federal  movement.  Two  parallel  roads  led 
from  his  camps  toward  the  Wilderness.  Ewell  moved,  at 
noonday,  across  to  the  Orange  turnpike,  then  followed  that 
eastward,  toward  *'The  Wilderness."  At  the  same  time 
two  of  Hill's  divisions  marched  from  Orange  Court  House, 
along  the  plank  road,  in  the  same  direction.  At  11, 
Longstreet  was  ordering  his  advance,  under  Field,  fol- 
lowed by  Kershaw,  from  Gordonsville,  across  the  country, 
to  the  same  objective  point;  but  he  did  not  get  his  march 
under  way  until  4  of  the  afternoon,  because  he  was 
unwilling  to  take  the  direct  road  assigned  him  by  Lee, 
and  waited  for  permission  to  take  one  of  his  own  choos- 
ing,  which  led  to  delay  and  later  held  him  from  the  field 
of  battle  at  a  critical  moment  Anderson's  division,  of 
Hill's  corps,  was  left  to  guard  the  rear. 

With  the  28,000  men  of  Hill  and  Ewell,  Lee  hastened 
to  the  front,  his  artillery  moving  with  his  iufantry,  to 
support  Stuart,  who,  in  joyful  combat,  was  already  fight- 
ing back  every  step  of  the  Federal  advance.  Lee  rode 
with  Hill  at  the  head  of  the  right-hand  column,  on  the 
Orange  plank  road,  sending  message  after  message  to 
hurry  up  Longstreet,  to  support  the  Confederate  right 
when  the  battle  should  be  joined. 

At  the  close  of  the  4th  of  May,  Grant  telegraphed, 
from  Germanna  ford,  to  Halleck,  chief  of  staff  of  the 
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army  at  Washington:  **The  crossing  of  the  Rapidan 
effected.  Forty-eight  hours  now  will  demonstrate 
whether  the  enemy  intends  giving  battle  this  side  of 
Richmond.  Telegraph  Butler  that  we  have  crossed  the 
Rapidan.*'  He  then  had  with  him  not  less  than  127,000 
men,  that,  almost  without  opposition,  had  reached  the  old 
fighting  ground  of  **The  WildemesSw "  He  had  told  But- 
ler that  he  would  let  him  know  when  he  had  made  this 
much  progress  in  his  campaign,  and  had  ordered  that  he 
should  make  simultaneous  movement  from  Fort  Monroe, 
up  the  James,  to  an  assault  upon  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg. 

Hancock's  corps,  crossing  at  Ely's  ford,  had  encamped 
on  the  battlefield  of  Chancellorsville,  whence  a  good 
highway  led  southward,  by  way  of  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  into  the  main  roads  leading  directly  to  Richmond. 
Gregg's  cavalry,  moving  along  a  parallel  road  to  the 
southwest,  toward  Todd's  tavern  and  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  protected  his  fiank  from  the  incursions  of  Stuart's 
cavalry.  Warren's  corps  had  led  the  advance  across 
Germanna  ford  and  advanced  to  the  valley  of  Wil- 
derness run,  a  point  where  the  old  turnpike,  on  which 
Ewell  was  marching,  crosses  the  road  to  Spottsylvania 
Court  House,  that  Warren  was  following  to  the  southeast. 
The  Sixth  corps,  imder  Sedgwick,  followed  close  behind 
the  Fifth  and  encamped  in  the  open  fields  just  south  of 
the  Rapidan.  Cavalry  also  watched  the  right  of  the 
movement,  guarding  it  from  Stuart.  Grant's  army  was 
now  well  closed  up,  facing  to  the  southward,  along  the 
Orange  and  Fredericksburg  road,  on  the  high  watershed 
between  the  Rappahannock  and  the  head  branches  of  the 
Pamunkey. 

In  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  May,  Ewell  established  his 
headquarters  near  Locust  Grove,  on  the  old  turnpike, 
with  his  advance  but  an  hour's  march  from  Grant's  pass- 
ing fiank,  on  the  same  road,  at  the  Wilderness  run.  Lee's 
second  column,  under  Hill,  which  Lee  accompanied,  had 
its  headquarters  at  Verdiersville,  some  four  miles  to  the 
southwest  from  Ewell's,  while  Longstreet,  that  night, 
reached  Brock's  bridge,  on  the  North  Anna,  on  the  old 
road  that  Lafayette  had  cut  through  the  forest,  to  the 
northeastward,  to  Verdiersville,  in  order  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  Wayne,  and  which,  to  this  day,  is  known  as  the 
**  Marquis' road," 
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During  the  night  of  the  4th,  Lee  sent  orders  to  Ewell 
to  march  upon  the  enemy  at  daylight  of  the  5th,  desiring 
**to  bring  him  to  battle  now  as  soon  as  possible."  He 
ordered  Hill  forward  at  the  same  hour,  and  himself 
promptly  rode  to  the  front,  along  the  plank  road,  and  was 
with  the  pickets  when  the  skirmish  opened,  at  Parker's 
store,  on  that  road,  at  the  head  of  the  Wilderness  run, 
three  miles  south  of  the  old  Wilderness  tavern,  where 
Grant  and  Meade,  accompanied  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  Dana,  had  established  their  headquarters.  Stuart's 
cavalry  were  already  skirmishing  with  those  of  Gregg,  on 
the  Brock  road,  in  front  of  and  far  to  Lee's  right,  toward 
Todd's  tavern,  while  Ewell's  skirmishers  were  in  lively 
engagement  with  those  of  Warren,  advanced  to  protect 
his  flank  on  the  Germanna  road.  Now  and  then  a  field 
piece  opened  from  either  side. 

Lee  sent  word  to  Ewell  to  regulate  his  advance  by  that 
of  Hill  in  the  center,  and  his  engfineers  reconnoi- 
tered  the  front,  and  the  skirmish  lines  along  the  whole 
were  soon  made  continuous.  Lee  reluctantly  held  back 
his  two  columns,  unwilling  to  bring  on  general  battle 
until  his  strong  right,  under  Longstreet,  was  in  position. 
He  impatiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  Longstreet  until 
8  in  the  morning  (5th),  maintaining,  in  the  meantime,  a 
vigorous  skirmish,  which  held  the  Federals  in  check  as 
Meade  developed  his  lines  of  battle,  along  the  fields  bor- 
dering Wilderness  run  and  fronting  its  wooded  western 
watershed,  which  covered  the  deployment  of  Ewell  and 
Hill. 

Lee,  Stuart  and  Hill,  riding  to  near  the  pickets  in 
advance  of  Parker's  store,  had  halted  to  look  down  the 
open  valley  of  Wilderness  run,  at  the  long  lines  of  Fed- 
erals drawn  up  in  battle  array,  when  Meade's  skirmishers 
suddenly  advanced  from  the  pine  thickets  to  the  east- 
ward. Hill's  line  sprang  forward  to  meet  these;  he  then 
reinforced  that  with  Heth's  division,  and  a  general  battle 
appeared  to  have  begun  on  Lee's  right.  Near  the  same 
time,  about  11  of  the  morning,  Ewell  advanced  John- 
son's division,  with  Jones'  brigade  in  skirmish  front, 
pressed  back  Warren's  skirmishers,  and  came  in  full  view 
of  his  column,  marching  southward  across  the  turnpike 
but  ready  to  face  to  line  of  battle ;  which  they  promptly  did 
and  so  forced  an  engagement  before  Lee  was  ready  for  it. 
Jones  met  the  attack  with  a  vigorous  fire  of  musketry  and 
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artillery,  and  had  good  promise  that  he  would  cut  Meade's 
line  of  movement.  Just  then  Ewell  received  Lee's  warn- 
ing  not  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  and  ordered 
Jones  to  **fall  slowly  back,  if  pressed."  Interpreting 
this  as  an  order  to  fall  back  at  once,  Jones  began  to  with- 
draw the  field  pieces  in  his  skirmish  line,  which  Griffin's 
division,  of  Warren's  corps,  took  for  a  retreat,  and  so 
pressed  upon  Jones  vigorously  and  drove  his  men  back 
with  the  loss  of  their  leader,  who  fell  in  trving  to  stem 
the  tide  of  retreat  Ewell  promptly  moved  forward  the 
brigades  of  Gordon  and  Daniel,  crushed  Griffin's  victory- 
disordered  advance,  and  fell  on  the  flank  of  the  divisions 
of  Crawford  and  Wadsworth.  These  he  routed,  and  cap- 
tured  four  Federal  guns  and  many  prisoners.  Warren 
closed  up  his  corps  front,  with  his  left  retired,  through 
the  forest,  toward  Wilderness  run,  and  extended  his 
right  with  Sedgwick's  corps,  through  the  woods  to  the 
westward,  with  its  right  retired  toward  Flat  run,  thus 
covering  Ewell's  front,  which,  as  reformed,  had  Rodes' 
division  on  the  right  of  the  old  turnpike  with  Johnson's 
on  his  left,  followed  by  Early,  extending  the  line  to  and 
beyond  Flat  run,  where  an  open  field  furnished  excellent 
positions  for  batteries,  which  were  also  placed  along  the 
cross  road  leading  toward  the  Germanna  plank  road,  in 
and  near  the  old  turnpike,  and  at  the  cross  road  near 
Ewell's  right,  whence  A.  P.  Hill  extended  his  lines  to 
the  southward,  still  covering  the  position  that  belonged  to 
Longstreet.  These  lines  of  contending  forces  were  now 
near  together,  at  the  center  less  than  500  yards  apart, 
and  each  (not  the  Confederate  alone,  as  Grant  unfairly 
states,  repeatedly,  in  his  messages  and  report)  hastened 
to  make  its  position  strong  with  rude  breastworks  of  logfs 
and  earth,  and  whatever  other  material  active  veterans 
could  lay  hands  on. 

Ewell  now  held  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Federal  corps  in 
check,  in  desultory  engagement,  and  forced  Meade  to  hesi- 
tate in  pressing  an  advance  beyond  Lee's  right,  or  rather 
his  center,  where  Heth  had  met  and  driven  back  Crawford, 
leading  Warren  to  the  southward.  Heth  pushed  his 
advantage  in  driving  Crawford  back  along  the  plank 
road,  met  Getty  at  the  crossing  of  the  Brock  road,  and 
forced  him  to  halt  on  the  direct  way  to  Richmond, 
which  Grant,  in  his  order  of  march  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th,  expected  his  army  to  traverse,  having  already 
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ordered  Hancock  to  Shady  Grove  church,  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Po,  and  Warren  to  Parker's  store,  in  the 
same  general  direction,  and  Sedgwick  to  close  up  at  the 
Wilderness  tavern.  Hancock,  obeying  his  orders,  had 
reached  Todd's  tavern,  on  the  Brock  road,  and  was  turn- 
ing to  the  southwest,  by  the  Catharpin  road,  toward 
Shady  Grove  church,  scarcely  three  miles  away,  at  1 1  a.m. , 
just  as  Ewell  and  Heth  were  in  hot  engagement  with 
Getty,  when  he  was  ordered  back  to  Getty's  contest,  on 
the  Brock  road,  which  he  had  only  reached  at  2  of  the 
afternoon,  and  to  aid  in  the  work  of  throwing  up  formid- 
able fortifications  along  that  road,  to  hold  back  Hill. 

Had  Longstreet  come  to  his  assigned  position,  before 
this  juncture  of  combat,  with  his  10,000  men,  Lrce  could 
not  only  have  crushed  the  advance  of  Crawford  and  Getty, 
as  he  did  with  Hill's  men,  but  could  have  rolled  it  back 
into  Ewell's  battle,  and  to  the  probable  discomfiture  of 
most  of  Warren's  and  Sedgwick's  corps.  He  could  also, 
with  the  wide  interval  already  made  between  Warren  and 
Hancock,  have  struck  the  latter  in  fiank,  with  good  pros- 
pect for  defeating  him  as  he  turned  back  from  Grant's 
**on  to  Richmond."  The  three  hours  between  11 
and  2  were  quite  enough  for  this  work,  had  Long- 
street's  veterans  been  there  to  be  directed  by  Lee.  Long- 
street  wandered  along  the  many  roads  that  led  through 
the  great  forests  of  Orange  and  Spottsylvania,  making  but 
12  miles  of  easting  during  all  the  5th,  and  halting  at  night 
at  Richards'  shop,  miles  away  from  Hill's  right.  Under 
Lee's  orders  of  urgency,  Longstreet  marched  again  at 
midnight,  and  the  morning  of  the  6th  was  well  advanced 
when  he  appeared  with  his  veterans  to  join  in  the  hotly 
contested  battle  that  had  again  begun. 

When,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  Hancock  halted  on 
the  Brock  road,  with  his  right  near  the  plank  road,  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  having  thrown  up  along  that  road 
one  line  of  formidable  breastworks,  upon  its  western  side, 
toward  Lee's  front,  but  he  reared  a  second,  equally  for- 
midable, on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  making  that  a 
covered  way — a  sort  of  Spanish  trocha  Not  satisfied 
with  these  two,  his  busy  men  erected  a  third;  so  each  of 
his  triple  lines  of  battle  was  well  hedged  in,  behind  a 
most  formidable  line  of  breastworks,  awaiting  Hill's  attack 
from  the  rude  line  of  slight  defenses  that  his  men  had 
thrown  up;  although,  according  to  Grant,  the  Federal 
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soldiers,  during  all  this  campaign,  never  fought  from 
behind  breastworks,  or  had  breastworks  to  fall  back  to 
when  defeated. 

Concealed  by  a  dense  forest  of  pines,  of  young  growth, 
extending  to  the  right  -and  left  from  the  turnpike,  with 
skirmishers  in  advance,  Heth's  division,  strengthened  on 
both  flanks,  but  especially  on  the  left  to  keep  touch  with 
Ewell,  and  with  Poague's  battalion  of  artillery  in  the 
roadway,  awaited  Hancock's  attack,  which  was  in  prep- 
aration but  a  few  hundred  yards  in  advance.  Shortly 
after  reaching  the  scene  of  conflict,  at  about  half  past 
four,  Hancock  strengthened  Getty's  waiting  division  with 
portions  of  Gibbon's  and  Owens',  and  four  Federal  divi- 
sions, with  other  troops  in  reserve,  advanced  to  engage 
with  Hill's  two.  A  furious  combat  followed,  in  which 
the  contending  lines  met  each  other,  face  to  face.  Hill's 
men,  crouching  behind  their  slight  breastworks,  sheltered 
themselves  as  best  they  could,  as  a  storm  of  Federal  bul- 
lets, cutting  oflf  the  tops  of  the  dense  growth  in  front,  sped 
to  the  Confederate  line,  which  met  the  Federal  advance 
with  deliberate  aim  and  drove  it  back,  although  held  to 
its  work  by  a  strong  line  of  bayonets  in  its  rear. 

The  battle  continued  until  after  nightfall,  and  the  dark- 
ness was  lighted  up  by  the  flashes  of  the  opposing  mus- 
ketry and  artillery.  Nearly  half  of  Grant's  army  took 
part  in  this  attempt  to  drive  Hill's  two  divisions  from 
safeguarding  Lee's  right.  To  relieve  the  pressure  of 
the  unequal  combat,  Lee  ordered  Ewell  to  assume  the 
offensive,  drive  the  Federals  from  his  front,  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Germanna  road,  and  cut  Grant's  line  of  com- 
munication. Ewell  promptly  sent  two  brigades  to  attack 
Sedgwick's  center,  followed  by  a  supporting  force;  but 
Sedgwick  was  found  too  well  protected,  by  a  heavy 
breastwork  of  logs,  for  a  successful  assault,  so  EweU 
merely  held  him  in  combat 

Not  content  with  merely  holding  his  position  on  the 
right,  Lee  ordered  a  counterstroke  from  Hill's  center  and 
captured  a  Federal  battery,  but  lost  it  when  forced  back 
by  a  vigorous  Federal  repulse,  which  Hancock  followed  up 
with  repeated  and  desperate  but  unsuccessful  assaults  on 
Hill's  line.  Stuart,  on  the  extreme  right,  drove  back  the 
charges  of  Sheridan's  cavalry.  After  this  first  day  of 
Wilderness  battle  was  over,  Lee  telegraphed  to  Rich- 
mond, **By  the  blessing  of  God  We  maintained  our  posi- 
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tion  against  every  effort  until  night,  when  the  contest 
closed.  • ' 

During  the  night  of  the  5th,  Hill's  and  Ewell's  men 
held  the  lines  from  which  they  had  fought  during  the  day. 
Lee  ordered  Longstreet  to  make  a  night  march,  which  he 
began  at  i  a.  m. ,  expecting  to  have  him  in  position,  on 
his  right,  by  daylight  of  the  6th,  to  help  in  an  aggressive 
fight  which  he  proposed  to  make  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
advancing  his  entire  battle  line  against  Grant's.     Ewell 
opened  this  battle,  at  5  in  the   morning,   by   attacking 
Warren  and  Sedgwick.      The  engagement  quickly  ex- 
tended to   Lee's  right,   against  which    Hancock  made 
prompt  advance,  again  assaulting  Hill's  weak  line  (that 
Lee  had  expected  to  replace  with  Longstreet,  before  day- 
light), but  which  he  could  not  force  from  its  position. 
Wadsworth  moved  against  Hill's  left  flank,  at  the  same 
time  that  Hancock  developed  a  large  force  around  his 
right      Thus  flanked,   Hill  was  forced  from  the  field, 
stubbornly  fighting  as  he  fell  back  to  just  behind  Poague's 
artillery,  which  defiantly  held  the  broad  highway,  and 
checked  Hancock  with  canister  and  grape  at  short  range. 
Near  these  guns  Lee  watched  his  broken  right,  which 
had  courageously  endured  an  hour  of  unequal  contention, 
saying,  again  and  again,  to  his  surroimding  staflf,  **Why 
does  not  Longstreet  come?" 

One  division  of  Bumside's  corps  crossed  Germanna  ford 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  and  another  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th.  Grant  ordered  these  fresh  troops  to  make  attack 
on  Lee's  center,  while  Warren  and  Sedgwick  assaulted 
the  right  and  Hancock  the  left  Ewell's  men  strength- 
ened their  line,  during  the  night  of  the  5th,  with  breast- 
works, and  planted  batteries  all  along  it,  and  so  were  able 
to  drive  back  the  Federal  assaults  with  heavy  losses. 
Poague's  guns,  on  the  plank  road,  were  able  to  give  check 
to  Hancock's  advance,  until  Longstreet's  corps,  in  double 
column,  and  well  closed  up,  came  down  the  plank  road  at 
a  double-quick.  Field's  division  on  the  left  and  Kershaw's 
on  the  right  Lee  caught  sight  of  these  long-expected 
reinforcements  and  rode  to  meet  them.  **What  boys  are 
these?"  he  asked,  as  he  met  the  head  of  the  column  under 
Field.  The  word  passed,  as  by  electric  flash,  and  the  quick 
reply  came,  from  the  men  of  Hood,  who  had  led  many  a 
brave  assault,  ** Texas  boys."  When  the  voice  of  the 
great  leader  clearly  rang  out,  **My  Texas  boys,  you  must 
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charge."  The  response  of  the  800  present  for  duty  was 
an  answering  cheer  that  gave  assurance  of  victory  when 
the  charge  should  be  ordered.  A  line  of  battie  was 
promptly  formed,  and  the  men,  rushing  forward,  passed 
Poague's  battery,  and  were  advancing  on  Hancock's 
men,  when  they  heard  behind  them,  and  almost  in  their 
midst,  from  Lee  himself,  the  shouted  command,  * 'Charge! 
Charge,  boys,  charge!"  Glancing  back  and  discovering 
that  Lee  in  person  was  joining  in,  if  not  leading  the 
charge,  the  Texans  shouted.  Go  back,  General  Lee! 
Marse  Robert,  go  back!"  Poague's  men,  from  amid 
their  guns,  also  called  out,  **Come  back!  Come  back, 
General  Lee!  **  But  Lee,  waving  his  hat,  rode  on  with 
the  charge,  while  from  every  side,  like  a  shout  of 
command,  the  soldiers  cried  out,  **Leeto  the  rear! 
Lee  to  the  rear!"  Then  a  tall  Texas  sergeant  stepped 
from  the  ranks,  caught  the  bridle  rein  of  "Trav- 
eler," and  turned  him  to  the  rear.  Lee  reluctantly 
obeyed  this  order  of  his  men,  who,  waving  back  to  him 
a  salute  of  gratification,  rushed  forward  to  meet  the  solid 
ranks  of  Hancock's  oncoming  host,  and  the  most  of  them 
to  meet  death.  Part  of  Poague*s  guns  moved  forward  in 
the  charge,  and  the  men  with  them  shouted  back  to  their 
comrades,  ** Good-bye,  boys!" 

The  Texas  brigade,  now  led  by  Gregg,  struck  the 
masked  front  of  Hancock's  corps,  in  the  pl^ik  road,  and 
was  soon  fairly  enveloped  in  a  circle  of  fire ;  but  it  flinched 
not,  and  soon  staggered  the  Federal  column,  and  then, 
when  Anderson  and  Benning  brought  up  their  Georgians 
and  Law  his  Alabamians,  in  support,  Hancock's  line  was 
forced  to  yield,  not  to  numbers,  but  to  courage,  and  was 
driven  back  toward  his  line  of  defenses,  but  not  until  the 
half  of  Gregg's  men,  in  ten  minutes  of  fighting,  had  fallen 
beside  their  successful  comrades.  Lee  now  deployed 
Field  to  the  left  and  Kershaw  to  the  right,  and  the  com- 
bat surged  back  and  forth  through  the  tangled  and 
marshy  forest.  The  crisis  of  the  engagement  was  at 
hand.  Hill's  rested  men  were  again  sent  to  the  front. 
At  10  of  the  morning,  Longstreet  sent  Mahone,  with 
his  four  brigades,  to  turn  Hancock's  left,  which  they 
did,  under  shelter  of  the  cuts  and  fills  of  the  partially 
graded  Orange  railroad,  and  then,  moving  forward,  struck 
Hancock's  flank  and  rolled  it  up,  as  Hancock  himself  said, 
**like  a  wet  blanket."     By  11  o'clock,   Lee's  counter- 
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stroke,  on  Hancock's  front  and  flank,  had  driven  back 
his  brigades  and  broken  up  his  right,  under  Wadsworth ; 
and  by  noon,  Grant's  entire  left  had  been  defeated  and 
disorganized.  Hancock's  chief  of  staff,  the  truth-telling 
Walker,  says  of  this  time:  '*Down  the  plank  road  from 
Hancock's  center  a  stream  of  broken  men  was  pouring 
to  the  rear,  giving  the  onlooker  the  impression  that 
everything  had  gone  to  pieces." 

Longstreet  urged  forward  his  men  to  press  the 
enemy.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  preceding  autumn  took 
fire  from  blazing  cartridges,  and  their  smoke,  joining 
with  that  of  battle,  clouded  the  day  and  concealed  the 
combatants  from  each  other.  Forming  Kershaw's  divi- 
sion in  line  of  battle,  across  the  plank  road,  Longstreet, 
in  person,  led  it  against  Hancock's  retreating  men,  but 
failing  to  note,  in  the  heat  of  pursuit,  that  his  flanking 
brigades,  under  Mahone,  had  halted  in  line  and  were 
facing  the  roadway  down  which  he  was  rushing.  Ma- 
hone's  men,  mistaking  Longstreet  and  his  following  for 
a  Federal  officer  and  his  staff  and  escort,  turned  on  them 
a  full  volleyed  flank  fire,  which  killed  Jenkins  and 
severely  wounded  Longstreet,  thus  checking  an  onset 
which  promised  to  turn  the  Federal  retreat  into  a  disas- 
trous rout. 

As  Longstreet  was  carried  to  the  rear,  Lee  rode 
rapidly  to  the  front  to  reform  his  now  disordered 
attack,  and  at  4  he  again  pressed  forward  his  lines, 
through  the  smoking  forest,  to  fall  upon  Hancock  in  the 
Brock  road.  Hill  had  already  repulsed  Bumside's  feeble 
attack  on  Lee's  center,  and  the  time  was  opporttme  for 
renewing  the  attack  on  Grant's  flanks.  As  Lee  moved 
to  assault  the  Federal  left  on  the  plank  road,  Ewell 
detached  Johnson's  and  Gordon's  brigades  from  his 
extreme  left,  imder  the  leadership  of  Early,  to  wheel  to 
the  right,  from  their  intrenchments,  fall  upon  Sedg- 
wick's right  flank,  and  sweep  the  rear  of  his  breastworks. 
The  sun  was  low  as  this  masterly  movement  began,  but 
these  men,  that  Stonewall  Jackson  had  often  led  to 
flanking  victory,  knew  what  was  in  the  air  when  the 
order  to  march  was  given,  and  they  at  once,  with  a  wild 
yell,  swung  into  line,  fell  upon  Milroy 's  old  brigade  which 
they  had  routed  in  the  Valley  the  preceding  spring,  just 
as  its  men  were  cooking  their  suppers,  as  was  Hooker's 
right  when  struck  at  Chancellorsville,  and  quickly  routed 
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a  mile  of  Sedgwick's  line,  capturing  600  of  his  men  and 
two  of  his  brigadiers;  and  they  were  still  sweeping  on  to 
victory,  even  through  the  gathering  darkness,  when 
Ewell  called  a  halt 

Not  knowing  of  the  existence  of  Hancock's  formidable 
intrenchments,  Lee's  right,  consisting  of  the  divisions  of 
Field  and  Anderson,  charged  against  Hancock,  on  the 
Brock  road,  to  find  themselves  confronted  by  a  wall  of 
fire,  made  by  the  burning  of  the  front  line  of  Federal 
breastworks,  which  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  burning 
forest,  and  by  a  more  dangerous,  blazing  line  of  infantry 
and  artiflery,  that  poured  rifle  ball  and  shot  and  shell 
into  their  ranks  from  behind  Hancock's  second  line  of 
breastworks,  which  he  now  held  in  force.  The  Confed- 
erates drove  back  the  Federals,  even  from  this  double- 
fire  line,  and  planted  their  flags  on  the  front  line  of  breast- 
works, but  for  a  short  time  only.  They  were  repulsed 
by  the  fierce  artillery  fire  that  was  poured  upon  them,  as 
night  put  an  end  to  the  fierce  struggles  of  this  6th  day 
of  May.  At  the  close  of  this  day,  Lee  held,  all  along  his 
lines,  a  position  advanced  from  that  held  in  the  morning, 
and  the  great  army  of  the  Potomac  found  itself  in  the  toils 
of  a  defensive  struggle,  in  aid  of  which  it  was  throwing  up 
new  lines  of  breastworks,  along  the  positions  to  which  it 
had  been  forced  back  on  its  right  and  along  its  center, 
and  was  grimly  holding  on  to  3ie  triple  line  of  defenses 
that  guarded  its  left. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  at  10,  Grant  telegraphed 
to  Washington,  from  the  Wilderness  tavern : 

We  were  engaged  with  the  enemy  nearly  all  day,  both  on  the  5th  and 
the  6th.  Yesterday  the  enemv  attacked  our  lines  vigorously,  first 
at  one  point  and  then  another,  from  right  to  left  They  were  repulsed 
at  all  points  before  reaching  our  lines,  except  once  during  the  after- 
noon on  Hancock's  front,  and  just  after  night  on  Sedgwick's  front. 
In  the  former  instance  the}^  were  promptly  and  handsomely  repulsed ; 
the  latter,  Milroy's  old  brigade  was  attacked  and  gave  away  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  almost  without  resistance,  carrying  good  troops 
with  them.  Had  there  been  daylight  the  enemy  could  nave  injured 
us  very  much  in  the  confusion  Uiat  prevailed ;  they,  however,  in- 
stead of  getting  through  the  break,  attacked  General  Wright's  divi- 
sion of  Sedgwick's  corps,  and  were  driven  back. 

After  confessing  that  his  loss  had  been  about  12,000, 
and  mentioning  his  killed,  wounded  and  captured  gen- 
erals, he  added:  "I  think  the  loss  of  the  enemy  must 
exceed  ours,  but  this  is  only  a  guess  based  upon  the  fact 
that  they  attacked  and  were  repulsed  so  often'* — ^a  state- 
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ment  that  is  rather  remarkable,  in  the  light  of  his  subse- 
quent reports,  when  he  accounts  for  his  enormous  losses 
by  saying  that,  during  all  the  campaign,  he  had  to  attack 
Lee  protected  by  breastworks.  His  dispatch  concludes: 
**At  present  we  can  claim  no  victory  over  the  enemy, 
neither  have  they  gained  a  single  advantage.  The  enemy 
pushed  out  of  his  fortifications  to  prevent  their  position 
being  turned,  and  have  been  sooner  or  later  driven  back 
in  every  instance.  Up  to  this  hour  the  enemy  have  not 
shown  themselves  in  force  within  a  mile  of  our  lines." 
He  does  not  say  that  he  had  withdrawn  his  lines,  in  many 
places,  and  thus  secured  the  mile  of  interval  that  he 
mentions. 

Well-nigh  exhausted  by  the  desperate  struggles  of 
May  sth  and  6th,  each  army  was  quite  content  to  rest 
behind  its  defenses,  care  for  its  wounded  and  bury  its 
dead,  during  the  7th ;  neither  caring  to  again  attempt  to 
carry  the  breastworks  of  the  other,  each  formidable  with 
well-placed  artillery.  Grant,  having  now  found  out  that 
Lee  was  still  willing  to  give  battle  **this  side  of  Rich- 
mond," for  which  information  he  had  paid  dearly  by  the 
loss  of  17,000  men,  now  attempted,  by  a  sidling  move- 
ment to  the  left,  to  steal  by  Lee  and  renew  his  inter- 
rupted march  toward  the  Confederate  capital.  To  open 
the  way  for  this,  his  cavalry,  during  the  7th,  pressed 
southward  on  the  Brock  road,  where  Fitz  Lee  held 
them  in  sharp  contention,  and  on  the  Catharpin  road, 
where  they  were  equally  well  met  by  Hampton's  divi- 
sion. He  alsogave  orders  for  a  night  march  by  the  Fifth 
corps,  under  Warren,  along  the  Brock  road,  in  the  rear  of 
Hancock's  well  fortified  line,  which  the  latter  was  to  con- 
tinue to  hold,  to  Spottsylvania  Court  House ;  while  Sedg- 
wick, withdrawing  from  Ewell's  front  after  dark,  was  to 
march  eastward  to  Chancellorsville,  and  then  southward 
to  Piney  Branch  church,  and  Bumside  was  to  withdraw 
from  Hill's  front,  and,  marching  to  the  eastward  of 
Chancellorsville,  then  turn  south,  thus  covering  the  road 
to  Fredericksburg,  in  his  rear,  along  which  Grant  was 
sending  his  wounded  to  Aquia  creek,  and  by  which  he 
had  communication  with  his  base  of  supplies,  which  he 
had  now  shifted  to  the  same  point  on  the  Potomac 

These  movements,  during  the  night  of  the  7th,  would 
leave  two  corps  in  front  of  Lee  and  withdraw  two  farther 
to  the  east.     Grant  and  Meade  were  apprehensive,  dur* 
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ing  all  the  7th,  that  Lee  might  again  attack  them,  as 
indicated  by  the  dispatch  Grant  sent  to  Washington,  about 
noon  of  the  8th,  in  which  he  said : 

The  army  commenced  moving  south  at  9  p.  m.  yesterday,  and 
when  closed  up  to  the  position  assigned  for  the  first  day's  march 
will  stand  thus:  General  Warren's  corps  at  Spottsylvania  Court 
House;  Hancock  at  Todd's  tavern;  Sedgwick  on  tne  road  from 
Piney  Branch  church  to  Spottsylvania,  and  General  Bumside  at 
Aldnch's.  It  is  not  demonstrated  what  the  enemy  will  do,  but 
the  best  of  feeling  prevails  in  this  army,  and  I  feel  at  present 
no  apprehension  for  the  result  My  efforts  will  be  to  form  a  jtmc- 
tion  with  General  Butler  as  early  as  possible,  and  be  prepared  to 
meet  any  enemy  interposing.  The  result  of  the  three  days'  fighting 
at  the  Old  Wilaemess  was  decidedly  in  our  favor.  The  enemy  hav- 
ing a  strongly  intrenched  position  to  fall  back  on  when  hard  pressed, 
and  the  extensive  train  we  have  to  cover,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
inflict  the  heavy  blow  on  Lee's  army  I  had  hoped.  My  exact  route 
to  the  James  river,  I  have  not  yet  definitely  marked  out. 

These  lame  excuses  for  his  failures  in  the  Wilderness 
battles,  are  ample  confessions  that  Lee  had  thoroughly 
deranged  Grant's  confident  plan  of  campaign.  He  was 
no  longer  urging  Meade  to  hunt  for  Lee,  and  was  look- 
ing anxiously  for  co-operation  with  Butler  and  the  army 
of  the  James. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  BATTLES  OP  SPOTTSYLVANIA  COURT  HOUSE— 
THE  DEFEAT  OP  SIGEL  AND  BUTLER. 

DIVINING  Grant's  next  move,  Lee  occupied  the 
morning  of  the  7th  in  cutting  a  direct  military 
road  southward,  through  the  forest,  from  the 
plank  road  toward  Shady  Grove  church,  south  of 
the  Ny,  to  the  highway  leading  eastward  to  Spottsyl- 
vania  Court  House,  so  he  could  have  a  continuous  march 
of  his  entire  army,  by  its  right  flank,  when  the  time  came 
for  again  placing  that  army  across  some  other  road,  lead- 
ing toward  Riclunond,  that  Grant  might  desire  to  follow. 
Grant's  inaction  led  Lee  to  suspect  the  movement  that 
he  had  ordered,  and  when  Stuart,  later  on,  sent  him  word 
that  Grant's  trains  were  moving  in  the  rear  of  his  army, 
and  word  came  from  Ewell  that  the  Germanna  road  had 
been  abandoned,  Sedgwick  leaving  his  dead  unburied  and 
many  of  his  wound^  uncared  for,  Lee  issued  orders  for 
Longstreet's  corps  to  take  up  the  line  of  march,  at  dark, 
along  the  new  military  road  toward  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  be  followed  by  Ewell  withdrawing  by  Hill's  rear, 
while  the  latter  remained  guarding  the  rear  of  the  army. 
Anderson  with  the  First  corps,  which,  in  Longstreet's 
absence,  he  now  commanded,  marched  at  11  p.  m.,  and, 
before  daylight  of  the  8th,  rested  in  a  grove  near  Spottsyl- 
vania Court  House,  forming  a  strong  support  to  the  cav- 
alry that  was  keeping  back  Grant's  new  advance.  Ewell 
was  held  at  the  plank  road,  near  Parker's  store,  until 
the  early  morning  of  the  8th,  when  the  Second  corps, 
with  the  exception  of  Early's  division,  which  was  left 
near  Todd'  s  tavern  in  support  of  Hill,  marched  to  a 
junction  with  the  First  corps  near  Spottsylvania  Court 
House.  Grant,  in  person,  tarried  with  Hancock  until 
noon,  after  sending  minute  instructions  to  his  advance 
for  marching  beyond  Spottsylvania  Court  House  toward 
Richmond  and  Butler;  but  learning,  soon  after,  that  War- 
ren had  met  with  a  severe  check  on  the  highway  to 
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Spottsylvania  Court  House,  and  that  Lee,  although  hay- 
ing the  longer  march  to  compass,  had  won  the  race  for 
position,  and  a  second  time  blocked  his  **on  to  Rich- 
mond." During  the  night  of  the  7  th,  Fitz  Lee,  dis- 
mounting his  cavalry  division  and  using  his  men  as 
infantry,  had  succeeded  in  throwing  rude  defenses  of 
trees  and  rails  across  the  Brock  road,  and  had  success- 
fully driven  back  repeated  attacks  of  the  Federal  advance, 
keeping  Warren  miles  from  the  position  which  Grant  had 
ordered  him  to  occupy  that  night 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  Anderson  moved  the 
First  corps  about  a  mile  to  the  northern  front  of  Spottsyl- 
vania Court  House,  to  support  Fitz  Lee's  hard  pressed 
cavalry,  where  his  men,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  threw 
up  hasty  breastworks  and  were  ready  for  Warren's  corps, 
as  it  advanced  in  assault,  and  to  drive  it  back  in  a  disas- 
trous repulse.  Stuart  was  on  the  field  in  person,  for 
the  last  time,  as  it  soon  proved,  to  cheer  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia  on  to  victory,  contributing,  by  his 
great  tactical  skill  and  ready  but  always  practical 
advice,  to  Warren's  defeat,  and  joining  enthusiastically 
in  the  cheers  of  victory  that  followed  the  repulse  of  the 
Federal  advance,  making  certain  the  holding  of  the  posi- 
tion which  Lee's  superior  energy  had  secured. 

At  I  p.  m.  of  the  9th,  Grant's  dispatch,  from  "near" 
Spottsylvania  Court  House,  to  Halleckread:  "If  matters 
are  still  favorable  with  Butler,  send  all  reinforcements 
you  can.  The  enemy  are  now  moving  from  our  imme- 
diate front  either  to  interpose  between  us  and  Fredericks- 
burg or  to  get  the  inside  road  to  Richmond."  It  is  in- 
credible that  at  that  hour  of  the  day  the  Federal  general 
commanding  did  not  know  that,  instead  of  moving  from 
his  immediate  front,  Lee  was,  at  that  very  time,  in  line 
of  battle  across  his  front;  since  at  5  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  preceding  day,  he  had  arrived  with  Ewell,  and,  with 
his  First  and  Second  corps  in  position,  had  met  a  second 
Federal  attack,  which  he  had  driven  back,  and  Ewell,  in 
a  countercharge,  had  gained  an  advance  of  a  half  mile, 
on  the  right  of  the  Catharpin  road  leading  to  Todd's 
tavern,  while  the  First  corps  held  his  right,  across  the 
Brock  road,  leading  to  the  same  point  along  the  divide 
between  the  Ny  and  the  Po  rivers,  the  two  most  northerly 
of  the  four,  that,  not  far  to  the  southeast,  tmite  and  make 
the  Mattapony. 
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During  the  night  of  the  8th,  the  Confederates  threw 
up  rude  and  irregular  defenses  along  the  emergency  line 
which  they  had  taken,  a  part  of  it  after  dark.  On  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  Lee  rode  along  the  line  that  had  been 
occupied,  but  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  it.  At 
Ewell's  suggestion,  a  somewhat  elevated  point,  projecting 
between  some  of  the  southward  branches  of  the  Ny,  near 
the  right  center,  was  taken  into  the  lines  and  occupied  by 
artillery ;  orders  were  also  given  for  providing  a  second 
line  of  defenses,  beyond  the  incurved  line,  as  taken,  on 
the  right.  Lee's  position,  as  now  occupied,  extended 
from  the  Po  river  on  the  southwest,  where  the  Louisa 
road  to  Spottsylvania  Court  House  and  Fredericksburg 
crosses  the  big  bend  of  that  river,  in  the  arc  of  a  circle, 
eastward,  across  the  Brock  road  and  the  Po-Ny  watershed, 
to  a  branch  of  the  Ny  river;  while  from  its  right  center 
sprang  a  horseshoe  salient,  northward,  eastward  and 
southward,  around  the  crest  of  the  spur  between 
two  small  branches  of  the  Ny  and  overlooking  that 
river  to  the  northeastward.  EwelVs  men  were  disposed 
within  this  salient,  which  conformed,  in  a  general  way, 
to  a  broad  bend  of  the  Ny.  Hill's  men  were  to  extend 
the  line  to  the  left,  to  the  Po,  and  Longstreet's  were  to 
extend  it  to  the  right,  from  the  Bald  hill  southward  and 
then  southeastward,  covering  the  front  of  Spottsylvania 
Court  House  and  the  roads  leading  to  Fredericksburg, 
thus  leaving  open  no  way  to  the  southward  on  which 
Grant  could  move  toward  Richmond,  as  he  had  planned 
on  the  7th.  Held  back  by  Hampton  and  Early,  the  most 
of  Hancock's  corps  had  been  detained  on  the  Brock  road, 
near  and  behind  Todd's  tavern,  during  the  8th,  while 
Anderson  with  the  First  and  Ewell  with  the  Second  corps 
were  engaged  with  Grant's  advance  near  Spottsylvania 
Court  House. 

On  the  9th,  Grant  sent  Sheridan,  with  his  cavalry,  on 
a  raid,  moving  from  Alsop's  at  4  in  the  morning,  to  first 
destroy  Lee's  ammunition  train,  then  strike  the  James 
and  open  communication  with  Butler.  Stuart  safely 
guarded  the  ammunition  train,  but  was  not  strong  enough 
to  prevent  Sheridan  passing  his  right  and  gaining  tihe 
highway  to  Richmond.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
Bumsiae  advanced  across  the  Ny,  on  the  road  lea^ng 
from  Spottsylvania  Court  House  to  Fredericksburg, 
which  he  had  reached  by  a  circuitous  march  to  the  east- 
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ward,  and  was  moving  to  strike  Lee's  right  and  rear. 
Early,  temporarily  in  command  of  the  Third  corps, 
arrived  in  time  to  meet  this  attack,  which  had  to  ad- 
vance across  open  fields,  with  infantry  and  artillery, 
and  give  it  a  handsome  repulse.  Thus  brought  into 
position,  the  Third  corps  held  Lee's  right,  from  the 
horseshoe  salient  around  the  front  of  Spottsylvania 
Court  House;  it  also  occupied  a  portion  of  the  eastern 
front  of  the  salient,  while  Ewell  held  the  remainder 
of  that  front,  its  north  projecting  apex  and  its  western 
face.  Favorable  positions  for  artillery  were  found 
throughout  the  line,  which  was  made  stronger  with  each 
passing  hour  while  awaiting  Grant's  attack  from  the 
north  and  west,  after  the  repulse  of  that  of  Bumside 
from  the  east. 

Advancing  on  the  9th,  Hancock  took  position  on  Grant's 
right  and  sent  three  divisions  across  the  Po  to  menace 
Lee's  left  and  rear  from  the  west  These  movements 
revealed  to  Lee  that  Grant  intended  to  attack  his  entire 
front,  and,  with  his  superior  numbers,  which  were  double 
those  of  Lee,  attempt  to  turn  both  his  flanks.  During 
the  night  of  the  9th,  in  anticipation  of  Grant's  attack, 
Lee  sent  Heth's  division,  of  Hill's  corps,  across  the  Po, 
by  a  circuit  to  the  southward,  under  the  command  of 
Early,  who,. moved  into  line  across  the  Louisa  road,  fell 
upon  Hancock's  flank  and  rear,  at  dawn  of  the  loth,  just 
as  he  was  obeying  Grant's  recall  to  join  in  his  proposed 
front  attack.  Heth  severely  punished  Barlow's  division, 
of  Hancock's  corps,  on  which  his  attack  fell,  and  captured 
one  of  his  guns,  in  this  engagement,  which  became  known 
as  the  '*battle  of  Waite's  Shop." 

About  the  time  of  the  failure  of  Hancock's  flanking 

movement  to  Lee's  left,  at  9:30  of  the  loth  of  May,  Grant 

dispatched  to  Washington,  still  from  **near"  Spottsylvania 

Court  House: 

The  enemy  hold  our  front  in  very  strong  force  and  evince  a  strong 
determination  to  interpose  between  us  and  Richmond  to  the  last  1 
shall  take  no  backward  steps  but  may  be  compelled  to  send  back  to 
Belle  Plain  [below  Aquia  creek  on  the  Potomac]  for  further  supplies. 
Please  have  supplies  of  forage  and  provisions  sent  there  at  once  and 
50  rounds  of  ammunition  (infantry)  for  100,000  men.  Send  General 
Benham  with  the  necessary  bridge  train  for  the  Rappahannock  river. 
We  can  maintain  ourselves  at  least,  and,  in  the  end,  beat  Lee's  army, 
I  believe.  Send  to  Belle  Plain  all  the  infantry  you  can  rake  and 
scrape.  With  present  position  of  the  armies,  10,000  men  can  be 
spared  from  the  defenses  of  Washington,  besides  all  the  troops  that 
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have  reached  there  since  Bomside's  departure.  Some  may  also  be 
brought  from  Wallace's  department  we  want  no  more  wagons 
nor  artillery. 

This  dispatch  tells  the  condition  of  things  within 
Grant's  lines  and  his  view  of  the  situation,  on  the  morning 
of  the  loth,  in  a  way  that  needs  no  comment. 

At  noon  of  the  day  before,  May  9th,  C.  A.  Dana,  assist- 
ant secretary  of  war,  who  had  joined  Grant  to  watch 
events,  reported  to  Secretary  Stanton  various  matters 
that  he  had  heard  about,  among  others : 

General  Wilson,  with  his  division  of  cavalry,  occupied  Spottsyl- 
vania  Court  House  yesterday  morning  for  an  hour;  but  as  Warren's 
corps  had  not  yet  made  its  appearance,  and  as  columns  of  rebel 
infantry  were  gaining  position  on  both  his  right  and  left,  he  fell 
back  to  Alsop's.  Prisoners  were  taken  by  Wilson,  who  reported  that 
two  divisions  of  Longstreet's  corps  had  just  come,  they  having 
marched  all  night  General  Grant  at  once  gave  orders  for  attacking 
these  troops  with  the  whole  of  Warren's  corps,  to  whose  support 
Sedgwick  was  hurrying  up,  in  order  to  destroy  them  before  the  rest 
of  toe  rebel  army  could  arrive.  Warren,  however,  proceeded  with 
exceeding  caution,  and  when  he  finally  did  attack,  sent  a  sinele  divi- 
sion at  a  time  and  was  constantly  repulsed.  The  general  attack, 
which  Generals  Grant  and  Meade  directed,  was  never  made,  for 
reasons  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  learn ;  but  successive  assaults 
were  made  upon  this  and  that  point  in  the  rebel  positions  with  no 
decisive  results.  The  last  assaults  were  made  just  TOfore  dark,  when 
the  fighting  was  very  sharp.  .  .  .  General  Grant's  orders,  last  night, 
were  not  to  renew  the  fighting  to-day;  but  if,  as  now  appears  to  be 
the  case,  Lee  has  left  anyming  open  in  front  of  our  right,  dv  massing 
on  our  left,  he  may  attack  at  this  weakened  pNOint  of  their  lines  with 
a  view  of  passing  toward  Richmond  on  that  side. 

Hancock  found  Early,  at  the  **open  place**  Grant  was 
seeking,  the  next  morning.  At  1 1  of  the  morning  of  the 
loth.  Grant  began  his  massed  attack  on  Lee's  left,  which 
was  met  by  Field's  division  and  driven  back  by  a  wither- 
ing fire  of  musketry  and  artillery.  At  3  in  the  afternoon, 
a  second  massed  attack  was  made  on  the  First  corps,  near 
Lee's  center,  on  the  line  of  the  Brock  road,  through  the 
piney  woods  of  the  Po-Ny  watershed.  This  also  met 
a  bloody  repulse,  after  which  the  Confederates  sprang 
over  their  breastworks  and  collected  the  guns  and 
ammunition  the  enemy  had  left  behind,  and  distributed 
these  so  that  each  Confederate  was  doubly  armed.  For 
a  third  time,  near  the  close  of  the  day.  Grant  made  assault, 
with  Hancock  and  Warren,  against  Lee's  weak  left. 
This  front  line,  under  Hancock,  was  driven  back  by 
Field's  division,  but  his  second  line  rushed  bravely  for- 
ward and  leaped  over  the  breastworks  of  Gregg's  Texans, 

Ys9» 
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who,  refusing  to  yield,  obtained  aid  from  an  adjacent 
brigade,  which  turned  on  the  flank  of  the  bravely-fighting 
Federals  and  forced  them  to  retreat  from  the  stubborn 
fight  they  had  made. 

At  about  the  same  hour  of  the  closing  day,  Grant  made 
assault  on  Ewell,  along  the  western  face  of  the  great 
salient,  a  brigade  of  Sedgwick's  corps  attacking  Dole's,  in 
Ewell's  center,  and  driving  him  from  his  works.  The 
brigades  of  Daniel  and  Steuart  then  fell  upon  the  flanks  of 
Upton's  Federal  brigade,  while  those  of  Battle  and  John- 
son met  it  in  front.  Upton  tenaciously  held  against 
these  what  he  had  won;  but  when  Gordon  and  Walker 
reinforced  the  attack  on  his  flanks,  he  was  compelled  to 
retire  with  heavy  loss.  Ewell's  guns,  raking  the  front 
with  furious  fire,  had  prevented  all  attempts  to  reinforce 
the  gallant  Upton. 

The  Confederate  right,  imder  Early,  was  also  attacked, 
several  times,  during  the  loth,  by  Bumside's  corps,  on 
the  Fredericksburg  road.  There  the  Confederate  artil- 
lery had  full  play  on  the  Federal  lines,  as  they  essayed  to 
cross  the  broad  fields  in  front,  and  Pegram  and  Cutts, 
with  their  big  guns,  easily  repulsed  all  of  Bumside's 
attacks.  Gen.  F.  A.  Walker,  commenting  on  Grant's 
tactics,  writes:  '*To  assault  *all  along  the  line,'  as  was 
often  done  in  the  summer  of  1864,  is  the  very  abdication 
of  leadership." 

At  8:30  of  the  nth.  Grant  dispatched  to  Halleck: 

We  have  now  ended  the  sixth  day  of  very  heavy  fighting,  the 
result  to  this  time  in  our  favor.  But  our  losses  have  been  heavy, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  enemy.  We  have  lost  to  this  time  eleven 
general  officers,  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  and  probably  ao,ooo 
men.  ...  I  am  now  sending  back  to  Belle  Flam  all  my  wagons  for  a 
fresh  supply  of  provisions  and  ammimition,  and  propose  to  fight  it 
out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer.  The  arri^^  of  reinforce- 
ments here  will  be  very  encouraging  to  the  men,  and  I  hope  they 
will  be  sent  as  fast  as  possible  and  m  as  great  numbers.  ...  I  am 
satisfied  the  enemy  are  very  shaky,  and  are  only  kept  up  to  the  mark 
by  the  greatest  exertions  on  the  part  of  their  officers,  and  by  keeping 
them  intrenched  in  every  position  they  take.  Up  to  this  time  there 
is  no  indication  of  any  portion  of  Lee's  army  being  detached  for  the 
defense  of  Richmond. 

It  was  the  condition  of  his  own  army  and  of  his  own 
method  of  campaigning  and  not  Lee's,  that  Grant  thus 
described.  He  little  knew,  although  what  he  had  so 
recently  encountered  should  have  taught  him,  the  spirit 
of  the  men  that,  under  Lee,  confronted  him. 
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The  shifting  about  of  troops  in  the  Federal  lines,  on 
the  nth,  led  Lee  to  the  conclusion  that  Grant  was  about 
to  draw  back  from  the  Spottsylvania  Court  House  field 
of  combat;  so  he  made  preparations  to  meet  any  new 
movement  he  might  attempt  by  ordering  all  the  artil- 
lery, placed  in  diflScult  positions,  to  be  withdrawn  to 
where  it  could  be  quickly  assembled  for  marching.  Obey- 
ing this  order,  General  Long  withdrew  the  guns  from 
the  northern  portion  of  the  great  salient,  so  that  Edward 
Johnson's  division,  at  its  apex,  was  left  on  guard  with  only 
muskets  and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  Near  midnight,  of  the 
nth- 1 2th  of  May,  Johnson  discovered,  through  the  dense 
foggy  mist  then  prevailing,  that  the  Federal  troops  were 
massing  in  his  front,  and  asked  General  Ewell  to  have  the 
supporting  artillery  returned.  Not  fully  realizing  the  im- 
portance of  time  under  the  existing  conditions,  Ewell  gave 
orders,  not  for  the  immediate  return  of  the  guns,  but  that 
they  should  be  returned  at  daybreak  of  the  12  th.  Before 
that  time  arrived,  Hancock's  superb  corps,  in  solid  mass, 
rushed  upon  the  apex  of  the  salient,  expecting  to  carry 
it  by  assault.  Johnson's  command,  a  mere  remnant  of 
the  division  that  had  stormed  Gulp's  hill,  at  Gettysburg, 
was  on  the  alert  and  met  this  attack  bravely;  but  mus- 
ketry alone  was  not  sufficient  to  drive  back  Hancock's 
many,  massed  battalions,  which  swarmed  over  the  log 
breastworks  and  captured  Johnson  and  2,800  of  his  men. 
Just  then,  the  batteries  that  had  been  ordered  back  came 
forward  at  a  gallop,  but  only  in  time  to  fall  into  Han- 
cock's hands  and  add  their  twenty  cannon  to  his  captures. 

Flushed  with  victory,  the  Federal  columns  prepared  to 
continue  their  assault,  by  dashing  forward,  through  the 
salient,  to  the  southward ;  but  Lane's  brigade,  on  Ewell' s 
right,  which  had  not  been  involved  in  the  capture,  as  had 
Steuart's  on  its  left,  faced  about,  and,  pouring  a  rapid  and 
well-directed  fire  upon  Hancock's  advancing  left  flank, 
forced  it  to  recoil.  Promptly  forming  his  men  across  the 
base  of  the  salient,  and  taking  direction  from  the  noise  of 
the  advancing  fire  of  the  Federals,  Gordon  made  ready  to 
go  forward  and  meet  and  drive  back  the  Federal  onset. 
At  this  juncture,  Lee,  roused  from  his  quarters  in  the 
rear  of  the  salient,  by  the  mighty  roar  of  the  conflict  in 
progress,  came  riding  rapidly  to  Gordon's  line  and  quietly 
took  position  to  lead  it  forward.  Gordon,  in  a  tone  clear, 
but  not  loud,  spoke  out:  '*This  is  no  place  for  General 
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Lee."  His  men  caught  the  words  and  instantly  shouted, 
''General  Lee  to  the  rear,"  while  Gordon,  his  mobile 
face  showing  the  incarnation  of  heroic  daring,  fairly 
shouted  to  (^neral  Lee:  "These  men  are  Georgians  and 
Virginians.  They  have  never  failed  you;  they  will  not 
fail  you  now."  Just  then  a  veteran  stepped  from  the 
ranfcs,  and  seizing  his  bridle  turned  "Traveler"  backw£U-d, 
and  again  the  imperative  order  came  from  his  soldiers: 
**Lee  to  the  rear,"  and  as  he  obeyed,  Gordon's  men 
rushed  forward  to  death  and  to  victory. 

The  steady  roar  of  the  battle,  which  had  been  contin- 
uous since  half  past  4  of  the  morning,  from  the  dawning 
of  the  day,  now  swelled  in  volume  as  Gordon  met  Han- 
cock in  the  pine  thickets  embraced  within  the  salient 
The  Federal  left  was  soon  thrust  back  and  Gordon  held 
the  works  on  the  east.  Ewell  hurried  forward  Ramseur's 
brigade,  which  had  occupied  the  extreme  left  of  the  sal- 
ient, in  attack  upon  Hancock's  right;  while  from  Early's 
command,  the  Third  corps,  came  the  brigades  of  McGowan 
and  Harris,  following  up  the  advance  of  Gordon  and 
Ramseur.  Lee,  remaining  where  Gordon  had  left  him, 
again  rode  forward  to  lead  Harris'  Mississippians,  who, 
seeing  this,  in  turn  shouted:  "Lee  to  the  rear,"  as  they 
followed  up  Ramseur's  attack  on  Hancock's  right 

These  rapid  combinations  and  charges  of  Lee's  men 
soon  drove  Hancock  outside  the  salient,  and  only  left  him 
in  possession  of  the  outer  trenches  at  its  apex  and  along 
its  northern  front  Two  divisions,  from  the  Sixth  corps, 
were  hurried  forward  to  support  Grant's  line  along  the 
northern  and  northwestern  side  of  the  salient  These 
engaged  in  combat  with  the  brigades  of  Harris'  Missis- 
sippians, McGowan 's  South  Carolinians  and  Ramseur's 
North  Carolinians,  and  from  opposite  sides  of  these  log 
breastworks,  a  bloody  struggle  continued  from  early  morn- 
ing tmtil  late  afternoon,  with  unflinching  desperation  on 
eiUier  side,  fairly  filling  the  trenches  and  piling  their  bor- 
ders, on  each  side,  with  the  slain  and  the  wounded,  and 
giving  to  this  portion  of  the  famous  salient  the  name  of 
"the  Bloody  Angle." 

Grant  continued  to  hurl  division  after  division  and 
corps  after  corps  |  in  fierce  and  continuing  attack,  upon 
every  portion  of  Lee's  line.  The  Fifth  and  part  of  the 
Sixth  corps  were  charging  his  left,  while  Bumside,  with 
another  corps,  was  charging  his  right     A  division  of  the 
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Fifth  corps  was  added  to  Hancock's  attack  in  the  center. 
Lee  had  not  another  man  to  spare,  but  the  few  hardy 
veterans  that  sustained  the  keystone  of  this  arch  of 
defense,  held  it  with  a  desperate  and  imyielding  courage 
unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  human  conflicts. 

The  Federal  engineers  had,  by  careful  triangulations, 
mapped  the  great  salient  and,  guided  by  this  informa- 
tion, batteries  were  so  placed,  in  all  available  positions, 
as  to  bring  cross-fires  to  bear  upon  its  defenders.  Big 
mortars  were  placed  in  position  that  dropped  their  heavy 
shells  into  the  Confederate  lines.  Cannon  were  dragged 
to  the  front,  and  their  muzzles  thrust  through  or  across 
the  Confederate  log  intrenchments,  and  fired  upon  Lee's 
three  brigades  of  heroes,  who,  unhesitatingly,  stood  to 
their  assigned  duty.  Infantrymen,  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  works,  climbed  up  and  fired  into  the  faces  of 
their  opponents ;  they  grappled  one  another  and  attempted 
to  drag  each  other  across  the  breastworks ;  bayonet  thrusts 
were  made  through  crevices;  the  continuous  musketry 
fire  cut  oflE  large  trees  standing  in  the  line  of  the  works; 
the  dead  and  the  dying  had  to  be  flung  to  the  rear  to  give 
room  for  the  living,  fighting  ones,  in  the  trenches;  and, 
to  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  combat,  a  cold,  heavy  rain  set 
in  and  partly  filled  the  trenches,  where  the  combatants 
stood,  until  they  seemed  to  fairly  run  with  blood. 

Lee's  charges  and  lines  of  defense  were  greatly 
strengthened  by  his  grandly  served  artillery,  which,  when 
not  assigned  to  fixed  positions,  hastened  to  the  battle, 
took  every  point  of  vantage  it  could  find,  and  poured  shot 
and  shell,  with  telling  effect,  into  every  portion  of  Grant's 
advancing  lines,  breaking  their  ranks  and  often  driving 
them  to  the  rear.  Wherever  they  found  an  open  front, 
where  they  would  not  fire  on  their  comrades,  the  imaided 
artillery  drove  back  Federal  attacks.  The  writer,  who 
was  on  this  field  of  awful  combats,  does  not  believe  that 
human  ear  ever  listened  to  a  more  steady  and  continuous 
roar  of  musketry  and  artillery  than  that  which  rose  from 
that  field  of  fierce  contention,  from  the  dawning  of  the 
day  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  slackening  fight 
continued  until  night  closed  the  scene,  when  Hancock 
withdrew  his  surviving  and  nearly  exhausted  veterans 
from  the  ditch  in  which  they  had  fought  so  long,  leaving 
but  a  regiment  behind  as  a  picket.  Gordon's  men 
worked    throughout    the    succeeding   night,    throwing 
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breastworks  across  the  base  of  the  salient,  and  not  until 

near  the  dawn  of  the  13th  were  Lee's  well-nigh  exhausted 

men  withdrawn  from  the  long-held  and  much-fonght-for 

horseshoe  salient,  to  find  rest  behind  the  new  worl^  their 

comrades  had  constructed,  thus  straightening  his  front 

and  giving  him  a  shorter  and  more  formidable  line  than 

he  had  held  before.      Notwithstanding  the  capture  of 

Johnson's  division,  at  the  opening  of  the  combat,  Lee's 

losses,  from  his  50,000  present,  were  only  some  8,000  men ; 

but  these  were  18  per  cent  of  his  army.   Grant  had  thrown 

twenty-two  brigades  against  Lee's  center,  at  the  salient, 

but  had  failed  to  reach  his  rear,  and  had  really  gained 

nothing  but  great  losses  for  his  strenuous  efforts;  from  his 

100,000  in  hand,  16,000  were  killed  or  wounded. 

At  6:30  of  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  after  the  close  of 

the  famous  battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  Grant 

dispatched  to  Halleck:     The  eighth  day  of  battle  closes. 

.  .  .  The  enemy  are  obstinate  and  seem  to  have  found 

the  last  ditch.      We  have  lost  no  organization,"   etc. 

Dana,  a  half  hour  later,  telegraphed  to  Stanton : 

The  battle  has  raged  without  cessation  throughout  the  day. 
Wright  and  Hancock  have  borne  the  brunt  of  it.  .  .  .  Bumside's 
troops  generally  have  borne  themselves  like  good  soldiers.  I  should 
here  mention  that  only  his  white  troops  have  been  engaged,  the  col- 
ored division  having  been  kept  in  the  rear  to  gtiard  the  trains. 
Warren  has  gained  nothing.  His  attacks  were  made  in  the  forenoon, 
with  so  much  delay,  that  (xrant  and  Meade  were  greatly  dissatisfied ; 
but  when  they  were  made  they  were  unsuccessful,  though  attended 
with  considerable  los&  The  rebel  works  in  his  front  were  very 
strong,  and  finally,  at  about  i  o'clock,  the  chief  portion  of  his  troops 
were  withdrawn  m>m  his  lines  and  brought  to  the  support  of  Wright 
It  was  then  intended  to  attempt  a  grand  assault,  with  a  very  power- 
ful  column  under  Wright,  at  about  5  o'clock;  but  when  the  men  were 
brought  up,  they  were  so  tired  from  the  long  day's  work,  and  the 
chances  01  success  were  so  much  short  of  certainty,  that  General 
Wright  advised  General  Meade  to  postpone  the  attempt,  and  accord- 
ingly the  obstinate  battle  was  allowed  to  pause  here.  The  results  of 
the  day  are,  that  we  have  crowded  the  enemy  out  of  some  of  his 
most  important  positions.  .  .  .  Our  troops  rest  to-night  upon  the 
ground  tney  have  so  victoriously  fought  for. 

At 8  next  morning.  May  13th,  Dana  telegraphed  again: 

Lee  abandoned  his  position  during  the  night — ^whether  to  occupy 
a  new  one  in  t^e  vicinity  or  to  make  a  thorough  retreat  is  not  deter- 
mined. .  .  .  Though  our  army  is  greatly  fatigued,  from  the  enor- 
mous efforts  of  yesterday,  the  news  of  Lee's  departure  inspires  the 
men  with  fresh  energy.  The  whole  force  will  soon  be  in  motion,  but 
the  heavy  rain  of  Uie  last  thirty-six  hours  renders  the  roads  very 
difficult  for  wagons  and  artillery.  .  .  .  The  proportion  of  severely 
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wounded  is  greater  than  either  of  the  |>revioa8  da3rs'  fighting.   This 
was  owing  to  the  great  use  made  of  artillery. 

At  6  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  he  dispatched  : 

The  impression  that  Lee  had  started  on  his  retreat,  which  prevailed 
at  the  date  of  my  dispatch  this  morning,  is  not  confirmed.  Our  skir- 
mishers have  found  the  rebels  along  the  whole  line,  and  the  conclu- 
sion now  is,  that  the  retrograde  movement  of  last  night  was  made 
to  correct  their  position  after  the  loss  of  the  key-points  taken  from 
them  yesterday,  and  they  are  still  before  us  in  force.  Of  course  we 
cannot  determine,  without  a  battle,  whether  their  whole  army  is  still 
here,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to-day  to  provoke  one.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  rest  the  men,  and  accordingly  we  have  everywhere  stood 
upon  the  defensive. 

He  then  claimed  that,  in  changing  his  lines,  Lee  had 
uncovered  the  roads  leading  southward  along  his  right, 
and  that  Grant  had  ordered  Meade  to  withdraw  Warren 
from  the  right  and  Wright  from  the  center,  arotmd  to  the 
left,  turn  Lee's  flank,  and  force  him  to  move  southward. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th,  that  ever-to-be-remembered 
day  of  fearful  carnage,  the  sad  news  came  to  Lee  of  the 
death  of  Gen.  James  Ewell  Brown  Stuart,  the  **Jeb" 
Stuart  of  the  Confederacy  and  of  history,  who  had  fallen, 
the  day  before,  at  the  Yellow  tavern,  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  of  Richmond,  in  repulsing  an  attempt  of  Sheridan 
to  capture  that  city.  Fully  occupied  with  the  enemy  in 
his  front,  Lee  waited  until  the  quiet  of  the  20th  before 
officially  announcing  to  his  army  the  great  loss  he  had 
sustained,  a  loss  only  second,  in  its  far-reaching  conse- 
quences, to  that  of  **Stonewair'  Jackson.  In  his  tribute 
to  this  grand  leader  of  his  cavalry  corps,  he  said: 

Among  the  gallant  soldiers  who  have  fallen  in  this  war.  General 
Stuart  was  second  to  none  in  valor,  in  zeal,  and  in  unflinching  devo- 
tion to  his  country.  His  achievements  form  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  history  of  this  army,  with  which  his  name  and  services  will  for- 
ever be  associated.  To  military  capacity  of  a  high  order  and  to  the 
nobler  virtues  of  the  soldier,  he  added  Uie  brighter  graces  of  a  pure 
life,  guided  and  sustained  by  the  Christian's  faith  and  hope.  The 
mysterious  himd  of  an  all-wise  God  has  removed  him  from  the  scene 
of  his  usefulness  and  fame.  His  grateful  countrymen  will  mourn 
his  loss  and  cherish  his  memory.  To  his  comrades  in  arms  he  has 
left  the  proud  recollection  of  his  deeds  and  the  inspiring  influence  of 
his  example. 

Notwithstanding  Grant's  recorded  assertion,  "I  never 
maneuver,"  he  spent  from  the  13th  to  the  i8th  of  May 
in  front  of  Lee,  maneuvering  and  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments, until  he  had  rested  his  **tired"  men,  and  25,000 
fresh  troops  were  added  to  his  numbers.  On  the  14th, 
at  7:10  of  the  morning,  his  dispatch  read: 
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The  very  heavy  rains  of  the  last  forty-eight  hours  have  made  it 
impossible  to  move  trains  of  artillery.  Two  corps  were  moved,  last 
night,  from  our  right  to  the  left,  with  orders  to  attack  at  4  a.  m., 
but  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  roads,  have  not  fully  got  into 
position.  This,  with  the  continued  bad  weather,  may  prevent  offen- 
sive operations  today. 

The  next  morning  he  again  telegraphed : 

The  very  heavy  rains  of  the  last  three  days  have  rendered  the 
roads  so  impassable  that  little  will  be  done  until  there  is  a  change  in 
the  weather,  unless  the  enemy  should  attack,  which  they  have  exhib- 
ited but  little  inclination  to  ao  for  the  last  week.  I  believe  it  would 
be  better  to  strengthen  the  corps  here,  with  all  reinforcements  com- 
ing, than  to  have  them  formed  mto  separate  commands. 

The  next  morning  he  dispatched: 

We  have  had  five  days  of  almost  constant  rain  without  any  prospect 
yet  of  its  clearing  up.  All  offensive  operations  necessarily  cease  until 
we  can  have  twenty-four  hours  of  dry  weather.  The  army  is  in  the 
best  of  spirits  and  feels  the  j^reatest  confidence  in  ultimate  suc- 
cess. .  .  .  The  promptness  with  which  you  have  forwarded  rein- 
forcements will  contnbute  greatly  to  diminishing  our  mortality  list 
and  insuring  a  complete  victory.  You  can  assure  the  President 
and  secretary  of  war,  that  the  elements  alone  have  suspended  hos- 
tilities, and  tnat  it  is  in  no  manner  due  to  weakness  or  exhaustion 
on  our  part 

An  attack  was  made  by  Grant  on  the  morning  of  May 
1 8th,  with  his  Second  ana  Sixth  corps,  in  another  attempt 
to  break  Lee's  center.  Advancing  to  Lee's  new  line, 
which  had  excluded  the  great  salient,  these  12,000  Fed- 
erals were  broken,  in  retreat,  by  the  heavy  fire  of  twenty- 
nine  of  Lee's  guns,  before  they  came  within  rifle  range. 
In  like  manner  Bumside's  simultaneous  attack  on  Lee's 
right  was  similarly  repulsed.  Grant  could  find  no  weak 
point  for  breaking  through,  so  he  drew  back,  farther  to  his 
left,  and  sought  for  a  third  road  to  Richmond.  On  the 
next  day,  the  19th,  Lee  sent  Ewell  around  Grant's  right, 
to  ascertain  what  he  was  doing.  In  this  movement  Ewell 
was  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  900  men,  but  he  had  detained 
Grant  another  day  in  front  of  Spottsylvania  Court  House 
and  inflicted  a  severer  loss  than  he  himself  suflEered,  as 
Grant  confessed. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  19th,  Grant  wrote:  **I  shall 
make  a  flank  movement  early  in  the  morning,  and  try  to 
reach  Bowling  Green  and  Milf  ord  station, ' '  and  wished  his 
base,  in  that  event,  changed  to  Port  Royal.  At  10  p.  m., 
of  the  same  day,  he  again  wrote:  "The  enemy  came  out 
on  our  right,  late  this  afternoon,  and  attacked,  but  were 
driven  back  until  some  time  since  dark.     Not  knowing 
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their  exact  position,  and  the  danger  our  trains  at  Freder- 
icksburg will  be  in  if  we  move,  I  shall  not  make  the 
move  designated  for  to-night,  until  their  designs  are  fully 
developed.  **  On  the  20th  he  reported  that  his  casualties 
of  the  previous  day  were  196  killed,  1,090  wounded,  and 
240  missing. 

When  Grant  began  his  forward  movement,  on  the  4th 
of  May,  he  not  only  ordered  Butler  forward,  but  also 
directed  Sigel,  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  to  make  a  sim- 
ultaneous advance  to  capture  Staunton  and  break  Lee's 
communications  with  the  Shenandoah  valley,  with  the 
6, 500  men  and  28  guns  in  his  command.  Apprised  of  this 
movement,  Lee  ordered  Gen.  John  C.  Breckinridge  to 
collect  at  Staunton  the  infantry  and  cavalry  outposts 
that  had  wintered  in  the  mountains  west  of  the  Great  val- 
ley, and  had  called  upon  the  governor  of  Virginia  to  add 
to  these  the  cadets  from  the  Virginia  military  institute, 
and  with  these  march  down  the  valley  to  meet  this  new 
irruption.  Breckinridge  had  some  4,500  men,  including 
Gen.  John  Daniel  Imboden's  cavalry  and  McLaughlin's 
artillery  company  with  eight  guns.  These  met  Sigel  at  New 
Market,  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  completely  routed  him, 
capturing  six  guns  and  nearly  900  prisoners.  Breckin- 
ridge's infantry  made  a  front  attack,  aided  by  the  artil- 
lery, while  Imboden  fell  on  Sigel's  flank.  The  mere 
boys  from  the  institute  fought  like  veterans  in  this,  their 
first  engagement.  Halleck  telegraphed  to  Grant,  on  the 
17th:  "Sigel  is  in  full  retreat  on  Strasburg.  He  will  do 
nothing  but  run.  Never  did  anything  else."  The  day 
before.  Grant  received  the  unwelcome  news  that  the 
**army  of  the  James, "  under  Gen.  Ben  Butler,  from  which 
he  expected  so  much  assistance,  and  which  he  was  long- 
ing to  join,  had  been  successfully  repulsed  from  a  position 
it  had  gained  on  the  railroad  between  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  and  driven  back  into  the  angle  between  the 
James  and  the  Appomattox,  where,  as  Grant  says  in  his 
official  report,  *'his  army,  therefore,  though  in  a  position 
of  great  security,  was  as  completely  shut  off  from  further 
operations  directly  against  Richmond,  as  if  it  had  been 
in  a  bottle  strongly  corked. " 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  MANEUVERS  ON  THE  NORTH  ANNA  RIVER. 

ON  the  night  of  May  20,  1864,  Hancock  led  Grant's 
third  southward  movement,  far  to  the  eastward  of 
Lee's  position  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  and 
followed  the  road  along  the  line  of  the  Richmond 
&  Fredericksburg  railroad  toward  Richmond,  his  advance 
reaching  Milford  station  during  the  night  of  the  21st 
Grant's  losses,  since  he  crossed  the  Rapidan,  on  May  4th, 
had  been  over  37,000;  half  of  these  in  the  Wilderness 
battles  and  the  other  half  in  those  of  Spottsylvania  Court 
House.  Lee  had  lost  about  one-third  of  that  number. 
Dana  states  that  the  Federal  losses  were  **a  little  over 
33,000,"  and  that  when  Grant  "expressed  great  regret  at 
the  loss  of  so  many  men,"  Meade  remarked:  "Well, 
General,  we  can't  do  these  little  tricks  without  losses. " 

Apprised,  by  his  scouts,  of  Grant's  movement,  Lee 
dispatched  Ewell,  whom  he  accompanied,  at  noon  of  the 
2 1  St,  from  the  right  of  his  position  at  Spottsylvania  Court 
House  across  the  country  to  Mud  tavern  and  on  the  Tele- 
graph or  old  stage  road  from  Washington  via  Fredericks- 
burg to  Richmond  as  far  as  Dickinson's  mill,  where  he 
encamped  that  night,  nearer  to  Hanover  Junction  than 
was  Grant's  advance  at  Milford  station,  although  Dana 
was  of  the  opinion  that  Grant  had  slipped  away  without 
Lee's  knowledge. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2  2d,  Grant  telegraphed,  from 
Guiney's  station,  the  position  of  his  advance,  and  ordered 
the  transfer  of  his  depot  of  supplies  from  near  Aquia 
creek  to  Port  Royal  on  the  Rappahannock.  During  the 
forenoon  of  that  day,  Lee  and  Ewell  reached  Hanover 
Junction,  having  crossed  the  North  Anna  at  the  Tele- 
graph road  bridge ;  Anderson,  with  the  First  corps,  fol- 
lowed at  midday,  and  Hill,  with  the  Third  corps,  crossed, 
at  the  same  place,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  when  Lee's 
whole  army  took  position  on  the  south  bank  of  the  North 
Anna,  covering  the  roads  leading  to  Richmond  and  the 
junction  of  the  Virginia  Central  and  Richmond,  Freder- 
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icksburg  &  Potomac  railroads,  thus  controlling  two  rail- 
ways to  his  base  of  supplies  at  Richmond  and  one  to  his 
other  base  at  Staunton,  and  to  a  connection  with  Lynch- 
burg. By  this  timely  and  well-executed  movement, 
Lee  had  again,  without  loss  or  interruption,  anticipated 
Grant's  progressive,  but  indirect,  **on  to  Richmond,"  and 
placed  himself  directly  across  the  roads  the  latter  desired 
to  follow  to  the  Confederate  capital.  Dana  says,  **Now, 
for  the  first  time,  Lee  blocked  our  southward  march;" 
a  remarkable  assertion,  in  view  of  the  bloody  stoppage 
in  the  Wilderness,  which  had  diverted  Grant  toward 
Spottsylvania,  far  to  the  eastward,  to  find  a  new  road  to 
Richmond. 

Breckinridge,  coming  from  the  valley,  after  his  defeat 
of  Sigel  at  N6w  Market,  and  Pickett,  from  toward  Rich- 
mond, with  9,000  men,  awaited  Lee  at  Hanover  Junction. 
Thus  concentrated  and  reinforced,  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia  was  quickly  posted  in  one  of  the  best  defensive 
positions  it  had  ever  occupied ;  with  its  sturdy  First  corps 
in  the  center,  across  the  Telegraph  road ;  its  flanking  and 
fighting  Second  corps  on  the  right,  across  the  railway  to 
Fredericksburg  and  extending  to  the  North  Anna,  where 
that  river  runs  southward  in  front  of  the  Cedar  farm 
bridge ;  and  its  gallant  Third  corps  on  the  extreme  left, 
extending  to  the  road  that  crosses  the  Ox  ford  of  the 
North  Anna,  and  covering  the  eastward  approaches  to 
the  line  of  the  Virginia  Central  railroad.  Pickett  and 
Breckinridge  were  held  in  reserve,  in  the  rear  of  the 
center,  near  Hanover  Junction. 

The  march  of  the  Federal  army,  on  the  23d,  was  much 
embarrassed  by  ignorance  of  the  country  and  the  incor- 
rect and  misleading  maps  used  as  guides;  but  by  i  p.  m., 
its  Sixth  corps,  in  the  advance,  reached  the  vicinity  of 
the  North  Anna,  at  the  Telegraph  bridge,  and,  later  in 
the  afternoon,  forced  Lee's  First  corps  guard  across  that 
bridge,  and,  without  much  opposition,  secured  a  foothold 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  and  soon  crossed  over  a 
large  force,  which,  later  in  the  day,  repulsed  a  vigorous 
attack  by  Anderson.  Grant's  Second  corps  soon  followed 
his  Fifth  and  took  position  on  its  right,  covering  the  Tele- 
graph bridge  and  road,  and  later,  his  Ninth  corps  ex- 
tended this  line,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  to  a  junc- 
tion with  his  Fifth  corps,  which,  with  the  Sixth,  he  had 
detached  from  his  direct  line  of  march,  at  Harris'  shop, 
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and  sent  to  the  right,  to  Jericho  ford,  a  few  miles  above 
the  crossing  of  the  Telegraph  road,  where  it  succeeded, 
late  in  the  day,  in  making  a  crossing  and  falling  upon 
Lee's  left.  Forcing  back  the  Third  corps  for  some  dis- 
tance, the  Federals  advanced  and  established  a  line,  to  the 
southwest,  across  the  Virginia  Central  railroad,  about  a 
mile  northwest  from  Anderson's  station,  and,  with  its 
right  returned,  covering  the  roads  leading  to  the  rear. 
This  bold  and  well-executed,  aggressive  movement  not 
only  cut  Lee's  line  of  communication  westward  and  threat- 
ened the  turning  of  his  left,  but  gave  great  confidence  to 
the  Federal  arms  and  an  eager  anticipation  of  victory.  At 
6  p.  m..  Hill  sent  Wilcox's  division  to  drive  the  Federals 
back,  but  without  success ;  for  they  had  not  only  seized,  but 
had  at  once  fairly  well  fortified  the  line  they  had  secured. 
The  opposing  forces  spent  the  night  in  throwing  up  lines 
of  defensive  works.  Early  the  next  morning,  Lee  rode 
to  his  left  and  sharply  rebuked  his  lieutenant  for  having 
allowed  Warren  to  cross  the  South  Anna  and  secure  a 
position  that  cut  his  line  of  communication  with  the  great 
storehouse  of  the  Valley,  saying  to  him:  **Whydidyou 
not  do  as  Jackson  would  have  done — ^thrown  your  whole 
force  upon  these  people  and  driven  them  back?" 

His  left  having  been  forced  back,  Lee  shortened  his 
line  by  retiring  his  center,  until  it  was  nearly  in  the  form 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  with  the  right  angle  opposite 
Quarles'  mill,  or  the  Ox  ford.  The  left,  under  Hill,  was 
extended  northeast  and  southwest,  from  the  North  Anna, 
across  the  Virginia  Central  railroad  to  Little  river,  facing 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Federal  corps.  The  First  and  Second 
corps  were  extended  southeast  to  near  Hanover  Junction, 
and  thence  eastward  and  southward  in  a  salient 

Lee's  new  disposition  of  his  army  cut  Grant's  army  into 
two  parts.  Finding  himself  in  this  predicament,  after 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  break  Lee's  lines.  Grant 
dispatched  to  Halleck,  from  Quarles'  mills,  on  May  26th: 

To  make  a  direct  attack  from  either  wing  would  cause  a  slaughter 
of  our  men  that  even  success  would  not  justify.  To  turn  the  enemy 
by  his  right,  between  the  two  Annas,  is  impossible,  on  accotmt  of 
the  swamp  upon  which  his  right  rests.  To  turn  him  by  his  left, 
leaves  Little  river.  New  Found  river  and  South  Anna  river,  all  of 
them  streams  presenting  considerable  obstacles  to  the  movement  of 
an  army,  to  be  crossed.  I  have  determined,  therefore,  to  turn  the 
enemy's  right,  by  crossing  at  or  near  Hanovertown,  thus  crossing  all 
these  streams  at  once,  and  leave  us  still  where  we  can  draw  sup^uies. 
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He  then  stated,  that  during  the  preceding  night  he  had 
withdrawn  the  teams  and  artillery  from  his  right,  across 
the  river,  and  moved  them  down  in  the  rear  of  his  left, 
and  wpuld  commence  *'a  forced  march  for  Hanovertown 
to  seize  and  hold  the  crossing.**  So  he  withdrew  from 
Lee*s  front,  on  the  night  of  the  26th,  and  sought  another 
road  to  Richmond,  farther  to  the  southeast.  General  Lee, 
having  been  taken  seriously  ill,  was  unable  to  fall  upon 
Grant  on  the  north  side  of  the  North  Anna,  as  he  fully 
intended  to  do. 

Grant  had  utterly  failed  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  after 
crossing  the  North  Anna,  as  was  confessed  by  his  lame 
statement  as  to  the  position  of  Lee's  army,  and  by  his  with- 
drawal during  the  night  of  the  26th.  The  remarkable 
conclusion  of  his  dispatch,  of  that  day  northward,  is: 

Lee's  army  is  really  whipped.  The  prisoners  we  have  show  it, 
and  ^e  action  of  his  army  shows  it  unmistakably.  A  battle  with 
Uiem  outside  of  intrenchments  cannot  be  had.  Our  men  feel  that 
they  have  gained  the  morale  over  the  enemy  and  attack  with  confi- 
dence. I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  feel  that  our  success  over  Lee's 
army  is  alrcaay  insured.  The  promptness  and  rapidity  with  which 
you  have  forwarded  reinforcements  have  contributed  to  the  feeling 
of  confidence  inspired  in  our  men  and  to  break  down  that  of  the  enemy. 
We  are  destroying  all  the  rails  we  can  on  the  Central  and  Fredericks- 
burg roads.  I  want  to  leave  a  gap  in  the  roads  north  of  Richmond  so 
big  that  to  get  a  single  track  they  will  have  to  import  rails  from 
elsewhere. 

Not  quite  sure  of  the  future,  after  having  broken  so 
many  promises  as  to  a  direct  march  on  Richmond,  Grant 
added  a  postscript:  **Even  if  a  crossing  is  not  effected  at 
Hanovertown,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  us  to  move 
down  the  Pamunkey  until  a  crossing  is  effected;"  and 
advised  that  his  base  of  supplies  should  be  changed  to 
the  White  House,  the  very  place  where  McClellan  had 
his,  when  Lee  met  him  in  front  of  Richmond  about  two 
years  before  this  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  recur  to  Grant's  previous  dispatches 
from  the  North  Anna.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
May,  after  Lee  had  shortened  his  lines  and  well-punctu- 
ated them  all  along  with  artillery,  Grant  wrote:  **The 
enemy  have  fallen  back  from  North  Anna;  we  are  in 
pursuit  Negroes  who  have  come  in  state  that  Lee  is 
falling  back  to  Richmond.  If  this  is  the  case,  Butler's 
forces  will  all  be  wanted  where  they  are. ' '  At  noon  of  the 
next  day  he  wrote:  **The  enemy  are  evidently  making 
a  determined  stand  between  the  two  Annas.     It  would 
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probably  take  us  two  days  to  get  in  position  for  a  general 
attack  or  to  turn  their  position,  as  may  prove  best.  Send 
Butler's  forces  to  White  House,  to  land  on  north  side  and 
march  up  to  join  this  army.  ...  If  Hunter  can  possibly 
get  to  Charlottesville  and  Lynchburg,  he  should  do  so, 
living  on  the  country.  The  railroads  and  canals  should 
be  destroyed,  beyond  possibility  of  repair  for  weeks. 
Completing  this,  he  should  find  his  way  back  to  his  orig- 
inal base,  or  from  about  Gordonsville,  join  this  army. " 
At  the  same  hour  Dana  wrote:  **If  a  promising  chance 
oflFers,  General  Grant  will  fight,  of  course ;  otherwise,  he 
will  maneuver  without  attacking.  Our  forces  are  strongly 
intrenched  and  perfectly  safe,  even  if  Lee  should  attempt 
to  push  his  whole  army  upon  either  division  of  ours." 
He  concluded  a  dispatch  of  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
after  telling  of  Grant's  new  movement,  in  these  words: 
**One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  campaign,  so 
far,  is  the  entire  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
feeling  of  the  armies.  Rebels  have  lost  all  confidence  and 
are  already  morally  defeated.  This  army  has  learned  to 
believe  that  it  is  sure  of  victory.  Even  our  ofl&cers  have 
ceased  to  regard  Lee  as  an  invincible  military  genius. 
On  the  part  of  the  rebels  this  change  is  evinced,  not 
only  by  their  not  attacking,  even  when  circumstances 
seemed  to  invite  it,  but  by  the  unanimous  statement  of 
prisoners  taken  from  them.  Rely  upon  it,  the  end  is 
near,  as  well  as  sure;**  this,  after  confessing,  the  day 
before,  to  disasters  from  Confederate  attacks. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

THE  RICHMOND  CAMPAIGN  OP  1864. 

AS  soon  as  apprised  of  Grant's  withdrawal  from  the 
North  Anna,  on  the  27th  of  May,  Lee  ordered 
the  Second  corps,  now  temporarily  under  Early, 
to  march  southward,  between  the  two  railways, 
then  cross  the  Central  at  Atlee's,  and  take  position  cover- 
ing the  roads  to  Richmond  from  the  Hanovertown  cross- 
ing of  the  Pamimkey,  which  he  was  confident  Grant 
would  now  seek.  The  First  corps  followed,  by  the  par- 
allel Telegraph  road.  The  next  day,  after  a  march  of 
thirty  hours,  in  which  24  miles  of  road  were  covered, 
these  corps  were  in  line  of  battle  between  the  Totopot- 
omoy  and  the  Chickahominy,  covering  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  Richmond  that  Grant  was  now  seeking.  Fitz 
Lee's  cavalry  withstood  the  Federal  advance  until  the 
entire  army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  in  position,  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  28th,  having  a  severe  engagement  with 
the  Federal  cavalry  at  Haws'  shop,  north  of  the  Totopot- 
omoy. 

From  the  north  side  of  the  Totopotomoy,  from  Hund- 
ley's comer,  Grant  sent  dispatch  to  Halleck,  May  30th, 
saying: 

There  seems  to  be  some  prospect  of  Lee  making  a  stand  north  of 
the  Chickahominy,  his  right  near  Shady  Grove.  I  have  heard  noth- 
ing yet  of  Smith's  troops  reaching  White  House.  If  I  can  eet  up  to 
attack,  will  not  await  his  arriviQ.  I  wish  you  would  send  all  the 
pontoon  bridging  you  can  to  City  Point  to  have  it  ready  in  case  it  is 
wanted. 

He  was  evidently  now  anticipating  defeat  in  front  of 
Richmond,  and  that  he  would  need  pontoons  by  which 
to  escape  to  Butler  on  the  south  side  of  the  James,  even 
after  a  fresh  corps,  under  Smith,  should  reach  his  right. 
On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  from  Haws'  shop,  Grant 
reported:  **The  enemy  came  out  on  our  left  last  even- 
ing and  attacked.  ...  To  relieve  General  Warren,  who 
was  on  our  left,  speedily.  General  Meade  ordered  an 
attack  by  the  balance  of  our  line.      General  Hancock 

4e8 
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was  the  only  one  who  received  the  order  in  time  to 
make  the  attack  before  dark.  He  drove  the  enemy  from 
his  intrenched  skirmish  line,  and  still  holds  it" 

Lee  now  asked  that  his  army  might  be  reinforced  with 
that  of  Beauregard  from  south  of  the  James.  These  two 
armies  held  the  interior  defensive  line,  while  Grant  and 
Butler  held  the  exterior  offensive  one.  Beauregard,  in 
turn,  urged  the  Confederate  authorities  to  send  him  part 
of  Lee's  army,  that  he  might  fall  upon  and  capture  But- 
ler, while  Lee  held  Grant  in  check,  and  that  he  could 
then  come  north  of  the  James  and  join  Lee  in  forcing 
Grant  to  a  surrender.  Lee  did  not  approve  of  this  sug- 
gestion, and  again  urged  that  Beauregard  should  come  to 
aid  him  in  continuous  battle  against  Grant.  Beauregard, 
persistent  in  his  determination,  telegraphed  to  Rich- 
mond: **War  department  must  determine  when  and 
what  troops  to  order  from  here. "  Lee's  prompt  response 
was:  **If  you  cannot  determine  what  troops  you  can 
spare,  the  department  cannot.  The  result  of  your  delay 
will  be  disaster.  Butler's  troops  will  be  with  Grant 
to-morrow." 

On  the  ist  of  June,  Grant  made  an  attack,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  from  his  left,  with  the  Sixth  corps  and  the 
corps  under  Smith,  holding  Warren,  Bumside  and  Han- 
cock in  position  to  advance,  all  along  his  lines,  to  his 
right.  Attacking  at  about  5  p.  m.,  and  continuing  until 
after  dark,  he  forced  back  Lee's  front  lines,  under  his 
initial  attack,  but  finding  a  second  line  which  commanded 
the  one  captured,  he  made  no  further  progress,  but  re- 
pulsed several  counterstrokes.  During  the  night  of 
that  day  he  withdrew  his  right  and  moved  it  to  his  left, 
beyond  the  road  leading  to  Cold  Harbor,  extending  his 
right  to  defend  his  own  flank  in  the  same  direction,  now 
resting  his  right  on  the  famous  Turkey  hill,  from  which 
McClellan  had  been  routed,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in 
the  first  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  in  1862. 

The  intense  heat  of  the  June  days  of  lowland  Virginia, 
intensified  by  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  every  move- 
ment, and  the  want  of  drinkable  water,  brought  suffering 
and  weariness  upon  both  the  contending  armies.  To  these 
there  were  added  for  Lee's  men  the  pangs  of  hunger.  A 
credible  witness,  in  the  artillery,  states  that  his  com- 
mand had  received  but  two  issues  of  rations  since  leav- 
ing Hanover  Jimction;   one  of  these  was  three  army 
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crackers  and  a  small  slice  of  pork;  two  days  later  a 
cracker  was  issued  to  each  soldier.  This  was  all  that 
could  be  done  to  give  physical  strength  to  the  grim  vet- 
erans that  stood  behind  the  breastworks  they  had  hur- 
riedly thrown  up  to  meet  Grant's  last  contention  for 
reaching  Richmond  from  the  north  side  of  the  James. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  June,  from  near  Bethesda 
chitrch,  then  in  front  of  Lee's  center,  Dana  wrote  to 
Stanton,  that,  at  about  5  of  the  previous  afternoon, 
Sheridan  drove  a  force  of  Fitz  Lee's  cavalry,  sup- 
ported by  Clingman's  infantry,  after  a  severe  fight,  from 
Cold  Harbor,  and  took  possession  of  the  place,  which  the 
Sixth  corps,  at  10  p.  m.,  set  out  to  occupy,  to  be  followed 
by  a  still  larger  force.  He  was  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  Lee  was  moving  a  heavy  column  in  the  same 
direction.  Later,  he  wrote  that  the  Sixth  corps 
reached  Cold  Harbor  at  9  a.  m.  of  that  day,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Smith's;  that  these  maneuvered,  and  at  3  p.na. 
found  that  there  was  no  longer  any  enemy  before  them, 
except  a  few  holding  part  of  the  road  between  Bethesda 
church  and  Cold  Harbor.  Warren,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  attack  the  Confederate  column  marching 
toward  Cold  Harbor,  had  only  opened  on  it  with  artil- 
lery, and,  '*at  3  p.  m.,  reported  that  the  intrenchments  of 
the  enemy  were  exceecHngly  strong,  and  that  his  own 
lines  were  so  long  that  he  had  no  mass  of  troops  to  attack 
with."  Dana  added  that  Wright  had  blundered  in  exe- 
cuting his  order  to  attack  Cold  Harbor,  and  Warren  had 
failed  to  execute  his  orders,  and  "both  Generals  Grant 
and  Meade  are  so  intensely  disgusted  with  these  failures 
of  Wright  and  Warren,  that  a  change  has  been  made  in 
the  disposition  pf  the  corps,  which  will  give  us  a  heavy, 
movable  column,  for  attack  or  defense,  under  a  general 
who  obeys  orders  without  excessive  reconnoitering;"  and 
concluded  by  saying:  ** Sheridan,  \^ith  Gregg's  and 
Torbert's  divisions,  has  moved  around  Lee's  right  flank 
to  attack  him  in  the  rear.  We  are  now  (6  p.  m.)  waiting 
to  hear  Sheridan's  guns.  General  Grant's  present  design 
is  to  crowd  the  rebel  army  south  of  the  Chickahominy, 
then  he  means  thoroughly  to  destroy  both  the  railroads, 
up  to  the  North  Anna,  before  he  moves  from  here; 
besides,  he  wishes  to  keep  the  enemy  so  engaged  here 
that  he  can  detach  no  troops  to  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tions of  Hunter." 
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Two  hours  later,  Dana  dispatched:  **At  about  $ 
o'clock  we  heard  the  cannon  of  Sheridan,  and  soon  after 
Wright  and  Smith  attacked  Lee's  right  wing  with  their 
whole  force.  They  moved  from  Cold  Harbor  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mechanicsville.  Judging  from  the  sounds  of  artil- 
lery and  musketry,  the  fight  was  furious.  ...  At  about 
6  o'clock  Warren  attacked  in  the  center,  but  apparently 
not  with  much  force.  His  firing  is  that  of  a  lively  skir- 
mish. Immediately  upon  Wright's  attack,  the  enemy 
moved  out  on  his  left  against  Hancock,  as  if  to  try  what 
strength  we  had  in  that  direction.  He  was  decisively 
repulsed.  Hancock  followed  up  the  repulse,  but  was  not 
able  to  get  over  the  rebel  works,  and  fell  back  to  his  own 
lines."  At  6  a.  m.,  of  the  2d,  Dana  again  wrote,  of  the 
contests  of  the  ist: 

It  appears  that  the  rebels  three  times  assaulted  the  lines  <^  Griffin, 
and  they  came  up  in  three  lines.  They  were  terribly  slaughtered 
by  canister,  and  went  back  in  disorder  every  time.  Wright  carried 
the  rebel  works  before  him,  but  withdrew  afterward  on  account  of 
an  enfilading  fire.  It  appears  that  Sheridan  did  not  attack,  his 
order  not  having  reachea  in  time,  and  his  troops  being  scattered. 
He  wiU  ffo  in  the  morning.  .  .  .  Hancock  moved  during  the  night 
to  Cold  Hiarbor,  where  his  advance  arrived  about  daylight  His  rear 
is  now  (6  a.  m.)  marching  past  these  headquarters.  In  conjunction 
with  Wright  and  Smith,  he  will  this  mommg  fall  upon  Lee's  right 
.  .  .  Warren  and  Bumside  are  ordered  to  open  as  soon  as  they  hear 
that  the  three  corps  on  our  left  have  begun  the  battle.  .  .  .  Our  line 
now  extends  from  near  the  Chickahominy  to  Totopotomoy  creek, 
but  Bumside  is  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the  right  to  the  center, 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  a  dispatch  to  the  secretary  of  war,  June  ist,  Lee 

wrote : 

There  has  been  skirmishing  alone  the  lines  to-day.  General  An- 
derson and  General  Hoke  attacked  the  enemy,  in  their  front,  this 
afternoon,  and  drove  them  to  their  intrenchments.  This  afternoon 
the  enemy  attacked  General  Heth  and  were  handsomely  repulsed  by 
Cooke's  and  Kirkland's  brigades.  Generals  Breckinndge  and  Ma* 
hone  drove  the  enemy  from  meir  front 

On  the  2d,  Lee  again  wrote: 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  reported  to  be 
advancing,  by  the  left  of  our  line,  toward  Hanover  Court  House  and 
Ashland.  Greneral  Hampton,  with  Rosser's  brigade,  proceeded  to 
meet  them.  Rosser  fell  upon  their  rear,  and  charged  down  the 
road  toward  Ashland,  bearing  everything  before  him.  His  progress 
was  arrested,  at  Ashland,  by  the  intrenchments  of  the  enemy,  when 
he  chanjzed  his  direction  and  advanced  up  the  Fredericksburg  rail- 
road. Gen.  W.  H.  P.  Lee  came  up  at  this  time,  with  part  of  his 
division,  and  a  joint  attack  was  made.  The  enemy  was  quickly 
driven  from  his  place  and  pursued  toward  Hanover  Court  House 
until  dark. 
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General  Lee  added  that  Fitz  Lee  was  forced  to  re- 
tire from  Old  Cold  Harbor,  and  that  he  had  extended 
his  own  lines  in  that  direction,  placing  Hoke  on  the 
extreme  right;  and  as  the  enemy's  movements  were  still 
continuing  to  his  right,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  he 
had  moved  Breckinridge's  corps  and  two  divisions  of 
Hill's  to  the  right     In  concluding  he  said: 

General  Early,  with  Ewell's  corps  and  Heth's  division,  occupied 
our  left,  and  was  directed  to  get  upon  the  enemy's  right  flank  and 
drive  him  down  in  front  of  our  une.  General  Early  made  the  move- 
ment in  the  forenoon,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  his  intrenchments, 
following  him  until  dark.  While  this  attack  was  progressing, 
General  Hill  reinforced  Breckinridge  with  two  brigades  of  Wilcox's 
division,  and  dislodged  the  enemy  from  Turkey  hul,  in  front  of  our 
extreme  right 

Lee's  center  under  Anderson,  the  First  corps  and 
Hoke's  division,  were  now  in  line  across  the  River  road 
between  New  Cold  Harbor  and  Old  Cold  Harbor,  facing 
eastward  and  covering  a  highway  to  Richmond.  The 
corps  of  Breckinridge  and  Hill  extended  the  right  to  the 
Chickahominy,  while  the  Second  corps,  under  Early, 
extended  Lee's  line  to  the  left,  covering  the  roads  lead- 
ing from  the  northeast,  strengthened  on  the  left  by 
Heth's  division  of  the  Third  corps. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  2d,  Lee  took  the  offensive,  by 
ordering  Early  to  assail  Grant's  right  and  sweep  down 
toward  his  left;  but  he  found  Grant's  right  returned  with 
formidable  works,  and,  as  his  offer  of  open  battle  was 
not  accepted,  he  built  strong  earthworks  in  front  of 
Grant's,  where  he  spent  the  night  of  the  2d. 

At  4  p.  m.  of  the  2d,  Dana  dispatched  Stanton: 

There  has  been  no  battle  to-day.  Hancock's  men  were  so  tired 
with  their  night  march,  of  nearly  12  miles,  from  their  previous  posi- 
tion on  our  extreme  right,  and  the  heat  and  dust  so  oppressive,  that 
at  2  p.  m.  to-day,  General  Grant  ordered  the  attack  to  be  postponed 
till  4:30  a.  m.  to-morrow.  The  weather  is  now  changed,  and  we  are 
having  a  violent  rainstorm.  Our  entire  losses  yesterday  were,  in 
round  numbers,  2.500  killed  and  wounded.  .  .  .  The  right  of  our 
lines  is  now  at  Bethesda  church,  and  on  the  left  the  cavalryhold, 
down  to  the  Chickahominy.  [Of  Rosser's  fight,  he  said:]  Wilson 
fought  his  way  out  without  ^eat  loss,  but  was  oblis^ed  to  leave  his 
dead  on  the  field.  There  joined  this  army,  yestenmy,  ten  old  and 
new  regiments,  making  an  additional  force  of  2,327  men.  [A  post- 
script reads]  I  omitted  to  state,  in  cipher,  that  Sheridan  had  a  smart 
fight  this  morning,  near  Graines'  mill,  but  was  unable  to  force  the 
line  of  the  enemy,  owing  to  the  commanding  position  of  their  bat- 
teries. 

On  the  morning  of  June  3d,  at  half  past  four,  Grant 
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opened  the  culminating  battle  of  his  **on  to  Richmond" 
ccunpaign  by  direct  ro^s.  Lee's  veterans  had,  by  this 
time,  all  become  skillful  military  engineers,  and  of  their 
own  impulse  had  thrown  up  lines  of  defense,  abounding 
in  salients  whence  heavy  guns  could  send  forth  search- 
ing cross-fires,  at  short  range,  against  every  portion  of 
an  attacking  enemy.  The  infantry  were  well  provided 
with  loop-holes,  and  crevices  between  logs,  from  which 
to  fire,  also  at  short  range,  with  deliberate  aim.  Hunger 
but  made  them  fiercer  combatants,  and  as  Grant's  great 
host  advanced,  it  was  met  all  along  the  line  by  a  furious 
fire  from  artillery  and  infantry  that  no  body  of  soldiers, 
no  matter  how  brave  and  determined,  could  long  with- 
stand Hancock  assailed  Lee's  right  with  double  line  of 
battle,  followed  by  supports.  His  daring  men,  rushing 
forward,  captured  one  of  Lee's  salients,  which  Breckin- 
ridge recovered,  by  a  prompt  fire  of  artillery,  under  which 
3,000  of  Hancock's  men  fell  upon  the  field.  The  equally 
bold  assaults  upon  Lee's  center  and  left  met  with  the 
same  fate,  and  within  ten  minutes  the  whole  front  of 
Grant's  line  of  assault  was  shattered,  and  his  troops,  in 
dismay,  fled  to  cover. 

At  9  o'clock  Grant  ordered  another  attack.  Han- 
cock refused  to  even  give  it  to  his  men.  Smith,  with  the 
Eighteenth  corps,  writes,  **That  order  I  refused  to 
obey."  McMahon,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Sixth  corps,  says 
that  Grant  sent  a  second,  and  then  a  third  order  for 
renewed  attack,  and  when  it  '*came  to  corps  head- 
quarters, it  was  transmitted  to  the  division  headquarters, 
and  to  the  brigades  and  the  regiments  without  com- 
ment. To  move  that  army  farther,  except  by  regular 
approaches,  was  a  simple  and  absolute  impossibility, 
known  to  be  such  by  every  ofiicer  and  man  of  the  three 
corps  engaged.  The  order  was  obeyed  by  simply  renew- 
ing the  fire  from  the  men  as  they  lay  in  position. " 

Unable  to  force  his  men  to  again  attack  Lee's  position, 
Grant  ordered  the  construction  of  regular  approaches, 
as  if  he  would  lay  siege  to  the  Confederate  position,  pro- 
fessing that  he  did  this  to  keep  Lee  from  sending  troops 
against  Hunter,  who  had  now  entered  the  Shenandoah 
valley  and  was  advancing  on  Staunton,  there  to  meet  an 
army  coming  from  the  westward,  and  follow  out  Grant's 
orders  to  advance  to  Charlottesville  and  Ljmchburg  to 
destroy  railways  and  canals — an  expedition  which  came 
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to  grief,  through  the  operations  of  General  Early,   as 
related  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

In  these  two  Cold  Harbor  battles,  of  June  ist  and  3d, 
Grant  lost  fully  10,000  men,  of  his  110,000,  the  larger 
portion  of  them  in  the  assault  on  the  3d.  From  the  time 
of  his  crossing  the  Pamunkey  up  to  the  date  of  his 
retreat  to  the  James,  on  the  night  of  the  12th,  he  had 
lost  over  14,000  men,  besides  the  3,000  sick  that  he  had 
sent  to  the  North,  reducing  his  numbers  by  over  17,000. 
Lee's  losses  were  about  1,700  of  his  58,000,  but  3  per 
cent. 

In  fleeing  from  Lee's  front,  on  the  3d,  Grant  left  the 
ground  intervening  between  Lee's  and  his  own  intrench- 
ments,  strewn  with  wounded,  who  lay  exposed  to  in- 
tense heat  and  the  glare  of  a  June  sun,  enduring  suffering 
that  cannot  be  described,  until  the  5  th;  Grant,  unwill- 
ing, .thinking  it  a  confession  of  defeat,  as  it  really  was, 
to  send  a  flag  of  truce  and  ask  permission  to  remove 
them.  When  he  did  send,  it  was  with  the  remarkable 
proposition,  *'that  hereafter,  when  no  battle  is  raging, 
either  party  be  authorized  to  send,  to  any  point  between 
the  picket?  or  skirmish  lines,  unarmed  men,  bearing  lit- 
ters, to  pick  up  their  dead  or  wounded,  without  being 
fired  upon  by  the  other  party."  Lee  made  reply  that 
Grant  should  follow  the  regular  course  and  ask  for  a 
truce.  This  he  did,  but  to  find  his  wounded  men  dead  and 
to  blame  Lee  for  the  delay.  Gen.  F.  A.  Walker,  in  his 
history  of  Hancock's  corps,  writes:  **If  it  be  asked  why 
so  simple  a  duty  of  humanity  as  the  rescue  of  the  wounded 
and  the  burial  of  the  dead  had  been  thus  neglected, 
it  is  answered  that  it  was  due  to  an  imnecessary  scruple 
on  the  part  of  the  Union  commander-in-chief.  Grant 
delayed  sending  a  flag  of  truce  to  General  Lee  for  this 
purpose  because  it  would  amoimt  to  an  admission  that  he 
had  been  beaten  on  the  3d  of  June.  It  now  seems 
incredible  that  he  should,  for  a  moment,  have  supposed 
that  any  other  view  could  be  taken  of  that  action." 

At  two  of  the  afternoon  of  the  3d,  Grant  dispatched  to 
Halleck: 

We  assaulted  at  4:30  this  morning,  driving  the  enemy  within  his 
intrenchments  at  all  points,  but  without  gaining  any  decisive  advan- 
tage. Our  troops  now  occupy  a  position  dose  to  the  enemy,  some 
places  within  50  yards,  and  are  intrenching.  Our  loss  was  not 
severe,  nor  do  I  suppose  the  enemy  to  have  lost  hoavily. 
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His  next  dispatch  from  Old  Cold  Harbor,  on  the  5th 
of  June,  reads: 

A  fnll  sorvey  of  all  the  ground  satisfies  me  that  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  hold  a  line  northeast  of  Richmond  that  would 
protect  the  Predericksbnrg  railroad  to  enable  us  to  use  it  for  sup- 
plying the  army.  .  .  .  My  idea,  from  the  start,  has  been  to  beat 
Lee's  armv.  if  possible,  north  of  Richmond,  then,  after  destroying 
his  lines  01  communication  north  of  the  James  river,  to  transfer  the 
army  to  the  south  side  and  besiege  Lee,  in  Richmond,  or  follow  him 
soutn  if  he  should  retreat  I  now  find,  after  more  than  thirty  days  of 
trial,  that  the  enemv  deems  it  of  the  first  importance  to  run  no  risks 
with  the  armies  which  they  now  have.  They  act  purely  on  the 
defensive,  behind  breastworks,  or  feebly  on  the  onensive,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  them,  and  where,  in  case  of  repulse,  they  can  in- 
stantly retire  behind  them.  Without  a  greater  sacrifice  of  human 
life  than  I  am  willing  to  make,  all  cannot  be  accomplished  that  I 
had  designed  outside  of  the  city.  I  have  therefore  res<^ved  upon 
the  following  plan:  I  will  continue  to  hold,  substantially,  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  taking  advantage 
of  any  favorable  circumstance  that  mav  i>resent  itself,  until  the  cav- 
alry can  be  sent  west  to  destroy  the  Virginia  Central  railroad,  from 
about  Beaver  Dam,  for  some  25  or  30  miles  west  When  this  is 
effected,  I  will  move  the  army  to  the  south  side  of  James  river, 
either  by  crossing  the  Chickahominy  and  marching  near  to  Cit^  Point, 
or  by  going  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chickahominv  on  the  north  side  and 
crossing  there.    To  provide  for  this  last,  and  most  probable  contin- 

gency,  six  or  more  ferryboats,  of  the  Uumst  size,  ought  to  be  imme- 
iatelv  provided.  Once  on  ^e  south  side  of  James  river,  I  can  cut 
off  all  sources  of  supply  to  the  enemy,  except  what  is  furnished 
by  the  canaL  If  Hunter  succeeds  in  reaching  Lynchburg,  that  will 
be  lost  to  him  also.  Should  Hunter  not  succeed,  I  wiu  still  make 
the  effort  to  destroy  the  canal  by  sending  cavalry  up  the  south  side 
of  the  river  with  a  pontoon  train  to  cross  wherever  they  can.  The 
feeling  of  the  two  armies  now  seems  to  be  that  the  rebels  can  protect 
themselves  only  by  strong  intrenchments,  while  our  army  is  not 
only  confident  of  protecting  itself  without  intrenchments,  but  that  it 
can  beat  and  drive  the  enemy  whenever  and  wherever  he  can  be 
found  without  this  protection. 

The  preceding  was  Grant's  last  dispatch  from  north 
of  the  James.  Notwithstanding  Grant's  assertion  that 
his  army  was  "confident  of  protecting  itself  without 
intrenchments,'*  he  had  been  making  intrenchments  of 
the  strongest  character,  during  his  whole  campaign, 
whenever  he  had  halted,  or  wherever  he  had  taken 
position  after  crossing  the  Rapidan,  as  the  writer  per- 
sonally knows  from  having  sketched  them,  from  the 
Rapidan  to  the  Chickahominy,  immediately  idfter  they 
were  evacuated. 

Dana  reported  on  July  3d:  **The  working  parties  of 
each  of   those  three  corps    (Hancock's,   Wright's    and 
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Smith's)  carried  forward  their  approaches.  Hancock's 
lines  were  thus  brought  within  some  40  yards  of  the 
rebel  works;"  and  again  at  4  p.  m.  of  the  9th:  **Our 
engineers,  under  Greneral  Barnard,  are  now  at  work  on 
an  inner  line  of  intrenchments  to  cover  the  withdrawal 
of  the  army  from  this  position." 

Informed  of  Hunter's  progress  up  the  Valley  and  the 
results  of  the  battle  of  Piedmont,  on  the  5th  of  June,  and 
of  Hunter's  junction  with  Crook,  from  the  Kanawha 
region,  at  Staunton,  on  the  8th,  Lee  detached  Breckin- 
ridge's division  on  the  loth,  to  prevent  Hunter  from 
crossing  the  Blue  ridge  toward  Charlottesville  and 
destroying  the  Virginia  Central  railroad,  thus  again 
anticipating  and  interfering  with  Grant's  plan  of  cam- 
paign. On  the  8th,  Butler  sent  a  body  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  to  capture  Petersburg  and  destroy  the  bridges 
across  the  Appomattox.  Grant  says  of  this  movement, 
in  his  official  report:  '•The  cavalry  carried  the  works  on 
the  south  side  and  penetrated  well  in  toward  the  town, 
but  were  forced  to  retire.  Greneral  Gillmore,  finding  the 
works  which  he  approached  very  strong,  and  deeming 
an  assault  impracticable,  returned  to  Bermuda  Hundred 
without  attempting  one. "  Thus  failed  the  first  Federal 
attempt  to  capture  the  ** Cockade  City." 

On  the  7th  of  Jtme,  Grant  sent,  as  he  reports,  ''two 
divisions  of  cavalry,  under  General  Sheridan,  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Virginia  Central  railroad,  with 
instructions  to  Hunter,  whom  I  hoped  he  would  meet 
near  Charlottesville,  to  join  his  forces  to  Sheridan's,  and, 
after  the  work  laid  out  for  them  was  thoroughly  done,  to 
join  the  army  of  the  Potomac  by  the  route  laid  down  in 
Sheridan's  instructions."  This  raid  of  Sheridan  was 
met  by  Hampton's  cavalry  at  Trevilian's  station  of  the 
Virginia  Central  (now  Chesapeake  &  Ohio)  railroad,  on 
the  12th,  and  after  a  hotly-contested  battle  that  lasted 
several  hours,  Sheridan  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Grant's 
rear,  without  having  accomplished  the  mission  on  which 
he  was  sent 

Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  Grant,  previously 
quoted,  as  to  the  condition  aind  tactical  operations  of  the 
army  of  Northern  Virrinia,  Lee,  on  the  12th  of  June, 
before  Grant  began  drawing  back  from  his  front  to 
retreat  to  the  James,  ordered  his  Second  corps,  now  in 
command  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Jubal  Anderson  Early  (General 
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Ewell  having  been  put  in  conunand  of  the  troops  in 
Richmond),  to  march  to  Charlottesville  and  thence  by  rail 
to  Lynchburg,  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  to  intercept 
Hunter's  advance,  which  he  was  making,  by  way  of  Lex- 
ington, toward  that  important  railway  center  and  depot 
of  supplies.  Early,  by  his  energetic  movements,  was 
enabled  to  meet  Hunter  in  front  of  Ljmchburg,  on  the 
17th  and  1 8th,  and  drive  him  in  disaster  across  to  the 
Valley,  at  Salem,  and  into  the  Appalachians,  in  contin- 
uous retreat  to  the  Kanawha,  while  he  turned  northeast 
and  moved  on  Washington,  as  related  in  detail  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter. 

After  providing  a  new  line  of  intrenchments,  in  front 
of  Lee,  for  his  rear  guard.  Grant,  during  the  night  of 
June  12th,  began  his  retreat;  or,  as  some  would  call  it, 
his  fifth  flank  movement,  but  far  away  from  Lee's  left, 
from  Cold  Harbor  to  the  Tames.  A  division  of  cav- 
alry under  Wilson,  and  his  Fifth  corps,  crossed  the  Chicka- 
hominy  at  the  long  bridges  and  guarded  his  flank  to 
White  Oak  swamp,  while  his  other  corps,  marching  far- 
ther to  the  east,  reached  Wilcox's  landing  and  Charles 
City  Court  House  on  the  James,  during  the  night  of  the 
13th,  all  marching  through  a  country  familiar  to  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  from  the  operations  of  McClellan  in  1862. 
On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  Grant's  Second  corps  began 
crossing  the  James,  in  ferryboats,  at  Wilcox's  wharf, 
while  pontoons  were  being  laid,  which  were  completed 
by  midnight,  on  which  the  rest  of  his  army  crossed 
rapidly,  and  on  the  15th,  the  whole  of  it  was  safely  con- 
centrated in  Butler's  rear,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
James. 

The  impartial  historian,  having  in  hand  the  records  of 
the  leaders  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and  of  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  with  all  their  detailed  statements, 
made  during  and  after  this  bloody  campaign  from  the 
Rapidan  to  the  James,  from  May  4  to  June  14,  1864,  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  that,  in  so  far  as  Grant's  lead- 
ership was  concerned,  it  was  a  disastrous  failure.  He 
had  not  accomplished  one  of  his  strategic  plans,  unless 
that  be  called  one  which  placed  his  army  on  the  banks  of 
the  James,  below  Harrison's  landing,  to  which  McClellan 
had  retreated  after  his  disastrous  campaign  of  1862,  after 
a  loss  of  more  than  42,000  men  from  the  vast  army  of 
over  140,000  which  was  under  his  command  during  the 
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campaign,  when  he  might  have  secured  the  same  posi- 
tion, by  moving  by  water,  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
The  only  claim  that  he  could  make  for  recognition  as 
a  capable  military  leader,  based  on  what  he  did  in  these 
campaigns,is  that  he  had  thinned  Lee's  ranks  some  20,000 
veterans,  by  his  bulldog  method  of  conducting  war, 
which  Lee  could  not  replace,  and  to  that  extent  had 
weakened  the  resisting  power  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  condition  of  Grant's  entire  army,  after  this 
remarkable  campaign,  may  be  inferred  from  what  Gen. 
F.  A.  Walker,  the  historian  of  Hancock's  corps,  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  best  in  Grant's  army,  writes  concerning 
that  body  of  famous  veterans: 

As  the  corps  turned  southward  from  Cold  Harbor  to  take  its  part 
in  the  second  act  of  the  great  campaign  of  1864,  the  historian  is 
bound  to  confess  that  something^  of  its  pristine  virtue  had  departed 
under  the  terrific  blows  that  had  been  showered  upon  it  in  the  series 
of  fierce  encounters  which  have  been  recited.  Its  casualties  had 
averaged  more  than  400  a  day  for  the  whole  period  since  it  crossed 
the  Rapidan.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  confidence  of  the  troops  in  their 
leaders  had  been  severely  shaken.  They  had  again  and  again  been 
ordered  to  attacks  which  the  very  privates  in  the  ranks  knew  to  be 
hopeless  from  the  start;  they  had  seen  the  fatal  policy  of  * 'assaults  all 
along  the  line"  persisted  in,  even  after  the  most  ehastly  failures ;  and 
they  had  almost  ceased  to  expect  victory  when  tney  went  into  battle. 
The  lamentable  story  of  Petersbuig  cannot  be  tmderstood  without 
reference  to  facts  like  these. 

Greneral  Grant,  in  his  report,  written  July  22,1865,  thus 
summarizes  this  campaign : 

During  three  long  years  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  Northern 
Virginia  had  been  confronting  each  other.  In  that  time  they  had 
fought  more  desperate  battles  than  it  probably  ever  before  fell  to 
the  lot  of  two  armies  to  fight  without  materially  changing  the  van- 
tage ground  of  either.  The  Southern  press  and  people,  with  more 
shrewdness  than  was  displayed  in  the  North,  finding  that  they  had 
failed  to  capture  Washington  and  march  on  New  York,  as  they  had 
boasted  they  would  do,  assumed  that  they  had  only  defended  their 
capital  and  Southern  territory.  Hence,  Antietam.  Gettysburg,  and 
all  other  battles  that  had  been  fought,  were  by  them  set  down  as 
failures  on  our  part  and  victories  for  them.  And  their  army  believed 
this.  It  produced  a  morale  which  could  only  be  overcome  by  des- 
perate and  continuous  hard  fighting.  The  battles  of  the  Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania,  North  Anna  and  C(^d  Harbor,  bloody  and  terrible  as 
they  were  on  our  side,  were  even  more  damaging  to  the  enemy,  and 
so  crippled  him  as  to  make  him  wary  ever  after  of  taking  the  offen- 
sive. His  losses  in  men  were  probably  not  so  great,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  were,  save  in  the  Wilderness,  almost  invariably  the 
attacking  party,  and  when  he  did  attack,  it  was  in  the  open  field. 
The  details  of  these  battles,  which  for  endurance  and  bravery  on  tiie 
part  of  the  soldiery  had  rarely  been  surpassed,  are  given  in  the 
reports  of  Major-General  Meade,  and  the  subordinate  reports 
accompanying  it 
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In  his  dispatch  of  June  5th,  Dana  states,  that  since  his 
report  of  June  2d,  19,190  men  had  reinforced  Grant's 
army,  and  that,  at  that  date,  it  contained  115,000  fighting 
men.  He  concludes:  ** Generals  Grant  and  Meade 
agree  that  Lee*s  whole  command,  here  and  south  of 
lUchmond,  is  now  80,000,  exclusive  of  any  mere  militia 
that  may  have  been  at  Richmond."  In  reality  Lee  had, 
at  that  time  in  his  immediate  command,  less  than  30,000 
men,  all  told. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  5th,  Dana,  for  the  first  time, 
intimates  a  retreat  to  the  James  by  saying:  ** Sheridan 
thinks  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  crossing  the  Chick- 
ahominy  at  Jones'  bridge  and  below. "  On  3ie  morning 
of  the  7th,  he  says:  ** Grant  is  now  nearly  ready  to  strike 
for  the  James ;  and  he  means  to  stay  here  but  a  short 
time,"  meaning  at  Cold  Harbor.  Again  on  the  8th: 
**Two  officers  of  General  Grant's  staflE  are  now  with  Gen- 
eral Butler,  making  arrangements  for  the  movement  of 
this  army  to  Bermuda  Hundred.  They  ought  to  be  back 
to-morrow.  Possibly  the  march  may  begin  to-morrow 
night."  On  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  he  reported: 
**Our  engineers,  under  General  Barnard,  are  now  at 
work  on  an  inner  line  of  intrenchments  to  cover  the 
withdrawal  of  the  army  from  this  position.  Very  prob- 
ably this  movement  will  begin  to-morrow  night ' '  Again, 
on  the  morning  of  the  loth,  Dana  wrote:  ••General  Grant 
is  waiting  for  the  report  of  Lieutenant -Colonel  Comstock 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Porter,  the  officers  sent  Tuesday 
to  General  Butler,  before  deciding  as  to  movement  of  the 
army.  Possibly  it  may  be  necessary  to  send  an  army 
corps  to  Greneral  Butler,  in  order  to  make  his  position 
perfectly  safe,  while  this  army  is  moving  to  James  river, 
and  Lee  is  temporarily  released  from  the  danger  of  being 
attacked.  .  .  .  General  Grant  does  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  cross  the  Chickahominy  higher  than  Long  Bridge,  but 
he  will  try  to  get  over  at  Bottom's  bridge  and  secure  a 
road  connected  with  that  crossing."  On  the  morning  of 
the  1 2th,  Dana  reported  the  return  of  the  messengers  from 
Butler,  and  wrote:  **Army  moves  to-night  after  dark. 
...  If  not  opposed  by  enemy  in  force,  column  will 
strike  James  river  opposite  Bermuda  Hundred.  If 
resisted,  they  will  move  to  point  opposite  Fort  Pow- 
hatan. General  Butler  has  been  ordered  to  throw  a 
bridge  and  corduroy  across  the  marsh  at  the  latter  place. " 
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Lee  discovered,  at  daybreak  of  the  13th,  that  Grant  had 
left  his  front  After  advandng  his  skirmishers  for 
nearly  two  miles,  without  finding  the  enemy,  he  moved 
his  army  to  conform  to  Grant's  movement,  sending 
Anderson  and  Hill  to  the  right  to  cover  his  front  from 
White  Oak  swamp  to  Malvern  hill,  and  Hoke  to  Peters- 
burg, to  anticipate  Grant's  next  attack.  His  whole  force 
north  of  the  James,  when  Grant  retreated,  was  less  than 
30,000  men.  On  the  14th,  the  Federal  cavalry  came  to 
Malvern  hill,  to  make  a  demonstration  to  cover  Grant's 
crossing  the  James.  Gen.  W.  H.  F.  Lee  easily  drove 
these  back,  while  a  brigade  of  infantry,  supporting  the 
cavalry  at  Smith's  store,  drove  the  enemy  from  that  point. 

On  the  i6th  of  June,  Lee  sent  the  divisions  of  Pickett 
and  Field  across  the  James,  and  on  the  17th  these  drove 
Butler  from  a  portion  of  Beauregard's  old  line,  which  he 
held  in  front  of  Bermuda  Hundred.  A  cheerful  dispatch 
from  Lee  reads:  •'We  tried  very  hard  to  stop  Pickett's 
men  from  capturing  the  breastworks  of  the  enemy,  but 
couldn't  do  it."  The  spirit  of  the  Confederate  army, 
and  of  its  leader,  at  this  time,  could  not  well  have 
been  better  expressed. 

Satisfied  that  Grant  would  make  no  further  attacks 
north  of  the  Tames,  but  would  again  essay  to  make  one 
in  force  on  the  south  and  against  Petersburg,  from  the 
stronghold  which  he  had  secured  south  of  the  Appomat- 
tox to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  disaster,  Lee  sent  the  rest 
of  his  army  across  the  James,  and,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
1 8th  of  Jime,  joined  Beauregard,  who,  from  the  15th  to 
the  1 8th,  with  some  10,000  men,  had  beaten  back  numer- 
ous assaults  of  nearly  half  of  Grant's  army,  decreasing 
his  numbers  by  fully  10,000  men  during  four  days. 
These,  added  to  those  lost  between  the  Rapidan  and  the 
James,  made  Grant's  aggregate  loss  up  to  June  i8th, 
nearly  65,000  men,  which  had  been  made  good  by  the 
addition  of  55,000  reinforcements  to  his  ranks. 

The  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the  James,  and  that  of 
Northern  Virginia,  under  their  respective  generals  com- 
manding, now  confronted  each  other,  south  of  the  James, 
and  the  long  and  memorable  siege  of  Petersburg  beg^. 
Grant,  after  Butler's  repulse  of  the  i8th,  wrote  to  Meade, 
giving  the  keynote  of  his  future  intentions:  **Now  we 
will  rest  the  men  and  use  the  spade  for  their  protection, 
until  a  vein  can  be  struck. " 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

EARLY'S  LYNCHBURG  AND  VALLfeY  CAMPAIGNS. 

CNSIDERING  the  great  disparity  offerees  engaged 
and  the  results  accomplished,  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  campaigns  of  1864,  by  Lieut. -Gen.  Tubal 
Anderson  Early  against  the  forces  of  Gen.  David 
Hunter  at  and  beyond  Lynchburg,  including  the  advance 
on  Washington  and  the  subsequent  numerous  conten- 
tions with  t^e  large  army  commanded  by  General  Sheri- 
dan, were  among  the  most  remarkable  and  brilliant  of 
the  Confederate  war  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Unfor- 
tunately the  record  of  these  campaigns,  as  officially  pub- 
lished, is  a  very  meager  one,  as  scarcely  any  reports  con- 
cerning its  operations  were  sent  in  to  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment, and  consequently  few  were  found  among  the 
archives  that  were  captured  by  the  Federal  forces  during 
the  retreat  from  Richmond,  and  since  so  impartially 
published.  The  Confederate  portion  of  the  story  of  these 
campaigns  is  mainly  told  by  the  maps  and  accompanying 
brief  report  and  personal  diary  of  the  writer  of  this  vol- 
ume, which  were  furnished  to  the  United  States  war 
department  and  are  published  in  serial  No.  90  of  the  War 
Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies,  and  in 
part  17  of  the  great  Atlas  accompanying  these  records. 
Aided  by  these,  General  Early  wrote  and  published  his 
brief,  truth-telling  narrative  of  the  events  of  these  cam- 
paigns. The  Federal  reports  of  these  campaigns,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Official  Records,  are  voluminous,  and  num- 
bers of  the  officers  connected  with  the  portion  of  the 
Federal  army  that  Early  contended  with,  have  published 
narratives  and  magazine  articles  concerning  these  unique 
and  but  little  understood  campaigns. 

The  Second  corps  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
after  participating  in  all  the  battles  and  engagements  of 
the  Wilderness  campaign,  from  the  3d  of  May  until  the 
8th  of  June,  1864,  was  resting,  in  reserve,  in  a  camp  to 
the  west  of  Gaines*  mill,  until  the  morning  of  the  13th 
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of  June.     Just  preceding  this  date,  two  Federal  armies- 


one  under  Hunter,  coming  up  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and 
another,  under  Crook,  coming  from  the  Kanawha  from  the 
west  by  way  of  the  White  Sulphur  Springs — ^had  made  a 
junction  ac  Staunton  and  moved  up  the  valley  to  Lex- 
ington. Hunter  had,  on  the  jth  of  June,  encountered 
and  defeated  a  small  Confederate  force,  under  Jones  and 
Imboden,  at  Piedmont,  a  hamlet  some  fourteen  miles 
northeast  of  Staunton,  on  the  road  leading  to  Port  Repub- 
lic. The  force  that  was  there  defeated  fell  back  to  and 
held  Rockfish  gap,  of  the  Blue  ridge,  where  the  Virginia 
Central  railroad  runs  through  a  tunnel,  and  thus  diverted 
Hunter's  army  from  going  in  that  direction  toward  Rich- 
mond to  join  Grant,  and  decided  him  to  follow  up  the  Valley 
to  Lexington,  where  he  had  skirmishes  with  the  cadets  of 
the  Virginia  military  institute  and  with  a  small  force  of 
Confederates  that  had  fallen  back  as  he  advanced. 
Thence,  after  burning  the  Virginia  military  institute  and 
committing  other  deeds  of  barbaric  vandalism,  he  moved 
on  to  Buchanan,  where  he  had  another  skirmish,  June 
14th,  after  which  he  turned  across  the  Blue  ridge  toward 
Lynchburg,  in  front  of  which  he  appeared  on  the  17  th  of 
June ;  thus  menacing  not  only  Lee's  communications  with 
one  of  his  principal  bases  of  supplies,  but  also  the  rear  of 
his  army. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  Lieut. -Gen.  Jubal  A.  Early, 
who  had  been  promoted  and  put  in  command  of  the  Sec- 
ond corps,  was  detached  from  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, and  marched,  at  3  a.  m.,  by  way  of  the  Mountain 
road,  to  Auburn  mills,  on  the  South  Anna,  where  he 
encamped  that  night.  On  the  14th,  he  marched  to  Gar- 
diner's cross  roads;  on  the  15th  to  the  vicinity  of  Trevil- 
ian*s,  and  on  the  i6th  to  the  vicinity  of  Charlottesville. 
Thence,  on  the  17  th,  a  portion  of  his  command  was  taken 
by  the  trains  of  the  Orange  &  Alexandria  railroad  to 
Lynchburg,  and  a  portion  of  it  marched  to  North  Garden 
depot,  whence,  later,  it  was  carried  to  Lynchburg  by  rail. 
Arriving  at  Lynchburg  with  Ramseur's  and  Gordon's 
divisions  at  i  p.  m.,  of  the  17th,  Early  at  once  marched 
out  on  the  Salem  road,  and  taking  command,  put  his  men 
in  position  with  those  of  General  Breckinridge's  com- 
mand, consisting  of  Wharton's  division  of  infantry. 
King's  artillery,  and  Jackson's,  Imboden's,  McCausland's 
and  Jones'  brigades  of  cavalry,  which  he  found  holding 
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and  constructing  a  line  of  defenses  in  front  of  that  city. 

On  the  1 8th,  Rodes'  division  arrived,  brought  by  rail 
from  North  Garden.  Early,  his  command  now  concen- 
trated, formed  a  line  of  battle  some  three  miles  west 
and  in  front  of  Lynchburg;  in  the  afternoon  met  and 
repulsed  Hunter's  attack^  and  compelled  him  to  retreat 
that  night  by  the  Salem  road.  The  next  morning  the 
**army  of  the  Valley  District,"  which  the  Second  corps 
had  again  become,  promptly  pursued  Hunter,  over  a  hot 
and  dusty  road,  and  attacked  his  rear  in  a  skirmish  at 
Liberty,  and  there  encamped  for  the  night.  On  the  20th, 
Early  continued  the  pursuit  to  the  entrance  to  Buford's 
gap,  where  he  had  another  skirmish  with  Hunter's  rear 
guard.  From  Liberty  he  had  sent  most  of  his  cavalry 
across  the  Blue  ridge,  by  way  of  the  Peaks  gap,  to  Bu- 
chanan, to  hold  the  Valley  and  prevent  Himter  from 
retreating  in  the  direction  of  Lexington.  This  force 
turned  fromBuchanan  toward  Salem,  and  was  ready  to  fall 
on  Hunter's  right  fiank  and  co-operate  with  Early's  pur- 
suit, on  the  2ist,  to  Big  Lick,  and  then  across  to  Hanging 
Rock,  a  gap  in  the  North  mountains,  on  the  Salem  and 
Sweet  Springs  turnpike.  There  it  struck  the  flank  of 
Hunter's  retreat,  which  had  been  expedited  bv  Imbo- 
den's  cavalry,  which  had  marched  to  the  left  and  crossed 
the  Blue  ridge  southwest  of  Buford's  gap  and  fallen  upon 
Hunter's  rear  and  left  flank  at  Big  Lick  (now  Roanoke) 
and  forced  him  in  rapid  retreat  through  Salem,  harass- 
ing and  dama^^ng  his  rear  and  capturing  a  portion  of  his 
train  at  Hanging  Rock,  as  he  escaped  into  the  mountains 
west  of  the  Valley.  Imboden  followed  the  rear  of  Hunt- 
er's retreating  army  across  to  New  Castle,  on  the  21st 
and  2  2d.  Ransom's  cavalry,  the  command  that  had 
marched  by  way  of  Buchanan,  attacked  Hunter's  line  of 
retreat  at  11  a.  m.  of  the  21st,  at  Hanging  Rock,  and  also 
in  the  vicinity  of  Salem,  aiding  Imbc^en  in  creating 
dismay  in  the  ranks  of  the  baffled  and  retreating  army  at 
the  latter  place ;  Early's  strategy  having  attacked  it  in 
the  rear  and  on  both  flanks  at  the  same  time. 

The  night  of  the  21st,  the  Valley  army  encamped  be- 
tween Big  Lick  and  Hanging  Rock,  and  there  it  remained 
on  the  22d,  except  Ramseur's  division,  which  moved  east- 
ward to  the  vicinity  of  Botetourt  Springs,  where  head- 
quarters were  established,  while  Ransom's  cavalry 
marched  northward  to  the  vicinity  of  Fincastle. 
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Hunter's  army  now  disposed  of  and  sent  in  disastrous 
defeat  through  the  mountains  to  the  Kanawha,  and  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  now  cleared  of  the  enemy,  Early 
started  on  June  23d,  by  easy  marches^  for  Staunton, 
whither  he  had  been  ordered  by  Lee,  there  to  await  further 
instructions.  He  encamped  tie  night  of  the  23d  at  Bu- 
chanan, and  that  of  the  24th  at  BufiEalo  creek.  On  the  25th, 
reaching  Lexington,  he  divided  his  command ;  one  portion 
followed  the  Middlebrook  road  and  encamped  at  Browns- 
burg,  and  the  other  the  Greenville  road  and  encamped  at 
Midway,  both  of  these  roads  leading  to  Staunton.  A 
portion  of  the  army  marched  to  Middlebrook  on  the  25th. 
Ransom's  cavalry  had  proceeded  from  Fincastle  across 
to  Clifton  Forge,  to  intercept  a  possible  turning  of  Hunter 
to  the  eastward,  and  thence,  by  way  of  Lucy  Salina  fur- 
nace, across  the  North  mountain,  and  encamped  at  Col- 
lierstown  on  the  24th,  then  had  marched  to  Middlebrook 
for  the  night  of  the  25th,  thus  covering  widely  the  flank 
and  front  of  the  infantry  movement  against  any  possible 
attack  by  a  force  of  the  enemy  coming  in  by  any  of  the 
great  highways  leading  from  the  west  to  Early's  line  of 
march.  On  the  26th,  the  cavalry  continued  along  the 
highway  on  the  western  side  of  the  Shenandoah  valley 
and  encamped  near  Buffalo  gap  and  Churchville,  covering 
the  two  great  highways  leading  from  Staimton  toward 
the  west  and  northwest.  The  same  day  the  infantry 
reached  Staunton,  where  it  rested  and  refitted  during 
the  27th. 

Having  received  instructions  from  General  Lee  to 
march  down  the  Shenandoah  valley  and  make  demon- 
strations toward  Washington,  General  Early  lost  no  time 
in  obeying  his  orders,  and  on  the  28th,  took  up  his  line  of 
march  down  the  Valley  turnpike,  with  most  of  his  com- 
mand, and  encamping  that  night  near  North  river,  while 
the  remainder  of  his  infantry,  taking  the  Keezletown 
road  at  Mt.  Sidney,  encamped  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
same  North  river  at  Rockland  mills.  The  cavalry  fol- 
lowed the  back  road  parallel  to  and  on  the  left  of  the 
infantry  advance.  On  the  29th,  a  long  march  was  made, 
through  Harrisonburg  and  Keezletown,  to  Sparta,  where 
the  command  was  reunited  and  encamped. 

The  troops,  animated  by  the  familiar  scenes  of  the 
Shenandoah  valley  and  inspired  by  these  with  the  re- 
membrance of  their  famous  exploits   under  Stonewall 
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Jackson,  marched  briskly  forward,  on  the  30th,  through 
New  Market  and  Mt  Jackson,  to  the  vicinity  of  Hawkins- 
town.  The  next  day,  July  ist,  with  like  alacrity,  the 
march  was  continued,  through  Edenburg,  Woodstock 
and  Maurertown,  to  a  camp  near  Fisher's  hill.  On  the 
2d,  the  march  was  through  Strasburg,  Middletown  and 
Newtown,  to  the  Opequan  at  Bartonsville ;  all  places  that 
recalled  glorious  victories.  On  the  3d,  a  long  march  car- 
ried Early's  men  through  grand  old  Winchester,  with  its 
ever  zealous  and  patriotic  people,  all  of  whom  that  were 
not  in  the  army,  cheering,  meeting  and  welcoming  the 
passing  soldiery.  A  portion  of  the  command  went  to 
Martinsburg  and  another  portion  to  Leetown,  on  the  way 
to  Harper's  Ferry.  Part  of  the  cavalry  advanced  from 
Winchester,  by  way  of  the  Back  Creek  valley,  to  North 
Mountain  depot,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  a  body  of  the  enemy  at  Martinsburg, 
and  protected  the  flank  of  the  army  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  while  another  portion  led  the  advance  to  Leetown, 
where  it  encountered  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  after  a 
severe  engagement  drove  it  through  Keameysville. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  Ramseur's  division  marched,  by  way 
of  Flowing  Springs  and  Brown's,  to  Halltown,  and 
Rodes'  division  to  the  same  point  by  way  of  Charlestown. 
This  combined  force  drove  the  enemy  from  Halltown 
and  Bolivar  heights,  and  took  possession  of  the  latter 
with  its  skirmishers,  the  enemy  shelling  these  from  Mary- 
land heights,  where  they  had  planted  loo-potmder  guns, 
also  from  Fort  Duncan,  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  from 
works  in  front  of  Harper's  Feriy.  After  dark  the  enemy 
evacuated  the  latter  place,  and  Early's  skirmishers  took 
possession  of  it.  The  other  divisions  of  the  army  marched 
from  Martinsburg  to  Duffield's,  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
not  far  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  infantry  was  again 
united  in  that  vicinity.  McCausland's  brigades  of  cavalry 
attacked  North  Mountain  depot  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  took  200  prisoners,  and 
then  marched  to  Hainesville. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  Gordon's  division  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac, at  the  familiar  Boteler's  ford,  and  then  marched 
down  the  river,  on  the  Maryland  side,  and  encamped  near 
the  mouth  of  the  historic  Antietam.  Vaughn,  in  com- 
mand of  Breckinridge's  division  (Breckinridge  himself 
commanding  a  corps  which  Early  had  formed  from  Breck- 
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inridge's  old  division  and  Gordon's  division),  marched  to 
Sharpsburg  and  encamped  on  the  famous  battlefield. 
McCausland  advanced  his  cavalry  to  Shepherdstown, 
while  Ramseur  and  Rodes  spent  the  day  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  On  the  6th,  Grordon  continued  his  march  down 
the  Potomac  to  near  Maryland  heights,  threatening  the 
Federals  holding  that  formidable  position;  while  Ram- 
seur and  Rodes  marched  to  the  vicinity  of  Sharpsburg, 
leaving  one  brigade  on  guard  at  Harper's  Ferry.  The 
cavalry  advance  marched  to  Boonsboro,  at  the  foot  of  the 
South  mountain,  while  McCausland  brought  his  force  to 
the  Antietam  in  front  of  Sharpsburg. 

On  the  7th,  Gordon  drove  in  the  enemy's  outposts  at 
Fort  Duncan  and  Maryland  heights,  and  supported  by 
Wharton  (Breckinridge's  division),  he  engaged  the  enemy 
to  within  6oo  yards  of  these  frowning  and  commanding 
fortifications.  Rodes,  threatening  the  rear  of  these  same 
intrenched  Federal  forces,  advanced  to  near  Rohrersville, 
while  Ramseur  marched  to  near  Sharpsburg.  Lewis' 
brigade  of  Ramseur's  division  remained  on  Bolivar 
heights  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  rejoined  him 
at  Sharpsburg  by  the  usual  route.  McCausland  marched 
to  Hagerstown,  and  there  had  an  engagement  with  some 
United  States  regular  cavalry,  which  he  forced  to  retreat. 
The  remainder  of  the  cavalry  marched  across  the  mount- 
ains to  the  vicinity  of  Frederick  City,  where  it  had  a  slight 
engagement  with  the  enemy's  outposts. 

On  the  8th,  Ramseur  marched,  by  way  of  Boonsboro 
and  Middletown,  to  the  summit  of  the  Catoctin  mountain, 
where  he  found  Early's  cavalry  advance  in  position,  and 
where  he  encamped.  Gordon  and  Wharton  marched 
from  Rohrersville,  by  way  of  Fox's  gap  and  Middletown, 
to  the  foot  of  the  Catoctin  mountain ;  while  Rodes,  from 
Rohrersville,  crossed  the  South  mountain  by  Crampton's 
gap  and  encamped  near  Jefferson,  also  at  the  foot  of  the 
Catoctin  mountain,  but  a  few  miles  south  from  the  camp 
of  the  other  divisions,  and  in  position  to  meet  any  demon- 
stration from  the  enemy's  force  left  on  Maryland  heights. 
McCausland  marched  all  night,  passed  the  Boonsboro 
gap  at  daylight  and  went  on  to  Frederick  City,  where  he 
skirmished  with  the  enemy,  and  then  encamped  in  front 
of  the  infantry  at  Middletown. 

The  battle  of  the  Monocacy,  a  short  and  bloody  battle, 
was  fought  on  the  9th  of  July.     Ramseur,  at  an  early 
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lioar  of  that  morning,  droire  in  the  enemy's  pidcets, 
near  Frederick  City,  and  followed  them  through  that 
town  toward  Monocacy  Junction  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Monocacy  river,  where  a 
Federal  army,  onder  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  occupied  a  strong 
position,  protected  by  two  well-constmcted  block-booses, 
one  of  them  flanked  by  strong  earthworks  on  a  nearby 
hill,  its  main  force  occupying  a  commanding  plateau 
extending  southward  from  the  block-houses  and  over- 
looking the  lovely  valley  of  the  Monocacy.  Ramseur 
promptly  engaged  the  enemy  in  his  front,  skirmished 
with  them,  and  brought  several  batteries  into  position  to 
reply  to  those  from  the  plateau  that  had  opened  on  him. 
Having  reconnoitered  the  enemy's  position.  Early  ordered 
McCausland's  brigade  of  cavalry,  which  had  moved  from 
Middletown  by  way  of  Jefferson,  to  cross  the  Monocacy, 
below  the  enemy,  and  get  upon  his  flank.  This  move- 
ment was  successful,  and  he  quickly  drove  away  the  Fed- 
eral cavalry  and  skirmished  with  its  infantry.  Gordon's 
division  soon  followed  McCausland,  struck  the  en&mfs 
flank  and  drove  it  back  in  confusion,  having  turned  its 
works,  to  a  second  line,  which  he  a^  broke  and  com- 
pletely routed,  pursuing  them  for  some  distance  and  cap- 
turing many  prisoners,  until  night  closed  the  pursuit 
McCausland's  brigade  followed  the  enemy's  cavalry  to 
Urbana,  on  the  road  to  Washington  city,  and  there  had 
an  engagement  with  them,  after  whidi  he  fell  back  to 
the  Monocacy. 

Rodes'  division  moved  out  on  the  road  to  Baltimore 
and  had  a  brief  skirmish  with  Wallace's  discomfited  and 
retreating  army.  Early's  troops  encamped  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, resting  from  their  decisive,  but  dearly  bought 
victory.  Gen.  Bradley  Johnson's  brigade  of  cavaky, 
formerly  Jones',  start^  on  an  expedition  to  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore,  riding  by  way  of  Liberty,  Unionville  and 
Westminster,  then  along  the  Western  Maryland  railroad 
to  Relay  and  to  Gunpowder  bridge,  on  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  &  Baltimore  railroad,  which  they  destroyed; 
detached  parties  visited  other  important  points  to  the 
north  of  Baltimore,  and  all  returned,  by  way  of  Brooke- 
ville,  to  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  wher6  they  rejoined 
the  main  body  on  the  12th. 

On  Sunday,  the  loth,  the  enemy  retreated  toward  Bal- 
timore.    Early  destroyed  the  iron  bridge  of  the  Balti- 
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more  &  Ohio  railroad  across  the  Monocacy,  and  the  block- 
houses at  the  junction,  and,  having  buried  his  dead  and 
cared  for  his  wounded,  continued  his  march  toward  Wash- 
ington City,  by  way  of  Urbana,  with  Gordon  in  front 
and  Ramseur  in  the  rear,  who  had  some  skirmishing 
with  the  enemy's  cavalry,  to  near  Gaithersburg,  where 
he  encamped.  McCausland's,  in  advance,  drove  Wilson's 
cavalry  contending  with  him  to  Rockville,  where  he  en- 
camped that  night.  On  the  nth,  with  Rodes  in  front, 
Early  advanced  to  Silver  Spring,  on  the  Seventh  Street 
turnpike,  on  the  borders  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
in  sight  of  the  dome  of  the  capitol,  where  he  engaged  the 
enemy's  skirmishers  and  drove  them  into  the  fortifica- 
tions surroimding  the  city.  The  day  was  intensely  hot, 
and  the  army  much  exhausted  by  its  many  long  marches 
and  by  the  severe  and  sanguinary  battle  it  had  fought  at 
Monocacy.  The  forts  and  other  works  around  Washing- 
ton were  found  to  be  of  a  very  formidable  character,  and 
fully  manned;  the  whole  surrounding  country  had  been 
cleared  oflE,  so  that  every  line  of  advance  was  exposed  to 
the  fire  from  the  numerous  forts  and  batteries  that 
crowned. the  heights  surroimding  the  Federal  city.  Mc- 
Causland's cavalry  brigade,  in  advancing  from  Rockville, 
took  the  Georgetown  road,  and  had  an  engagement  with 
the  Federal  cavalry  near  Tennalljrtown,  while  Colonel 
Mosby's  command  made  a  demonstration  at  the  Chain 
bridge,  northwest  of  Washington,  on  the  Virginia  side  of 
the  Potomac. 

General  Early  learned,  from  a  reliable  source,  soon 
after  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  that  while  his 
unexpected  arrival  had  created  great  alarm,  large  rein- 
forcements, consisting  of  two  corps  from  Grant's  army, 
were  already  beginning  to  arrive  in  Washington,  by  way 
of  the  Potomac,  so  that  very  soon  the  force  of  veteran 
soldiers  in  that  city  would  be  larger  than  his  own.  The 
delay  caused  by  the  well-contested  battle  of  Monocacy 
had  given  the  Federal  authorities  opportunity  for  bring- 
ing forward  these  reinforcements,  and  had  made  it  not  only 
inadvisable,  but  extremely  hazardous  for  him  to  make  an 
assault  upon  the  works  and  attempt  to  capture  the  city. 
The  1 2  th  was  spent  in  front  of  Washington,  and  Rodes* 
division  had  a  heavy  skirmish  with  the  enemy  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  Seventh  Street  tumpike,in  front  of  Silver 
Spring,  where  Early  had   established  his  headquarters. 
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McCausland*s  cavalry  was  attacked  on  the  Georgetown 
road,  and  he  was  forced,  by  superior  numbers,  to  retire 
until  infantry  supports  came  to  his  relief. 

At  dark  of  the  12th  of  July,  the  trains  were  started  to 
the  rear,  with  Wharton's  division  in  front,  and  at  11  p.  m. 
the  other  divisions  followed,  with  Ramseur  in  the  rear, 
McCausland  falling  back  by  the  river  road  and  thus 
guarding  the  left  flank  of  the  march.  Rockville  was 
reached  by  daylight  of  the  13  th,  and  Seneca  creek  at 
about  noon  of  that  day,  where  the  army  halted  and  rested 
until  dark.  McCausland  marched  to  Edwards*  ferry. 
The  enemy's  cavalry  followed  the  main  body  to  Rockville 
and  attacked  the  rear  guard,  Jackson's  brigade  of  cavalry, 
but  were  handsomely  repulsed.  The  march  was  contin- 
ued during  the  night,  by  way  of  Poolesville,  the  army 
reaching  White's  ford  of  the  Potomac  about  midnight 
and  resting  there  until  dawn  of  the  14th,  when  it  crossed 
the  Potomac  and  went  into  camp  on  the  Virginia  side,  on 
the  road  leading  to  Leesburg.  The  cavalry  crossed 
into  Virginia  at  Conrad's  ferry,  and  then  marched 
to  Edwards'  ferry,  where  it  had  an  engagement  with 
the  Federal  cavalry  from  the  Maryland  side. 

The  15  th  was  spent  in  camp,  while  the  trains  and  pris- 
oners were  sent  toward  the  Valley,  by  way  of  Upperville 
and  Ashby's  gap,  convoyed  by  McCausland.  The  enemy 
made  demonstrations  along  the  Potomac,  shelling  the  cav- 
alry guarding  the  fords.  On  the  i6th,  the  army  again 
marched,  by  way  of  Leesburg  and  Purcellville,  through 
Snicker's  gap  of  the  Blue  ridge,  with  Jackson's  cavalry 
in  advance ;  and  Gordon's  and  Wharton's  divisions  crossed 
the  Shenandoah  and  encamped  on  its  western  side,  be- 
tween Snicker's  ferry  and  Berryville,  while  the  other 
divisions  encamped  on  both  slopes  of  the  Blue  ridge. 
McCausland  followed  after  the  trains  to  Ashby's  gap, 
and  Johnson  marched  on  roads  to  protect  the  right  flank 
from  the  enemy  at  Hillsboro,  who  had  come  in  from  Har- 
per's Ferry,  but  he  failed  in  doing  this  and  an  attack  was 
made  on  the  train,  in  passing  through  Purcellville,  and 
some  damage  done ;  but  the  attack  was  soon  repulsed,  and 
a  piece  of  artillery  captured  from  the  attacking  party. 
McCausland  crossed  the  river  and  went  to  the  vicinity  of 
Millwood. 

On  the  1 7th  of  July,  the  entire  army  got  into  camps  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Shenandoah,  near  Castleman's 
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ferry.  Imboden  went  to  Millwood,  McCausland  to 
Salem  church,  Jackson  toward  Charlestown,  and  John- 
son farther  to  the  left.  The  cavalry  holding  the  rear 
fought  the  enemy's  advance,  on  that  day,  at  Snicker's 
gap  of  the  Blue  ridge.  On  the  i8th  the  pursuing  enemy 
crossed  the  Blue  ridge  at  Snicker's  gap,  and  made  a  furi- 
ous attack  on  the  Confederate  camps,  with  their  artillery 
on  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  Shenandoah  from  the  east. 
They  attempted  to  cross  the  river  at  Cool  Springs,  but 
were  met  by  Rodes  and  Wharton  and  driven  back  witii 
considerable  loss,  Gordon  engaging  them  at  the  same 
time  near  Castleman's  ferry.  In  advancing  across  the 
mountain,  the  enemy  met  a  lively  cavalry  contention.  On 
the  19th  an  attempt  was  again  made  to  cross  the  Shenan- 
doah at  Berry's  ferry,  from  Ashby's  gap,  but  this  was 
frustrated  and  considerable  loss  inflicted  on  the  enemy 
by  the  cavalry  brigades  of  Imboden  and  McCausland. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  Ramseur's  division,  with  the  cav- 
alry of  Vaughn  and  Jackson,  which  had  been  sent  to 
Winchester  the  night  before,  marched  out  three  miles 
toward  Martinsburg,  when  it  was  vigorously  attacked  at 
Rutherford's  farm,  by  Averell's  Federal  division  of  cav- 
alry, its  left  flank  turned  and  the  entire  force  signally 
defeated,  but  saved  from  utter  rout  by  Jackson's  cavalry, 
which  charged  to  the  front  and  covered  the  retreat  One 
of  the  most  notable  instances  of  womanly  courage  and 
devotion  was  displayed  upon  this  battlefield  during  the 
succeeding  night,  when  one  of  the  many  noble  women  of, 
the  Valley  that  had  gathered  to  care  for  the  Confederate 
wounded,  Miss  Russell,  held  in  her  lap,  during  the  entire 
night,  the  head  of  a  Confederate  soldier  who  could  not 
be  moved  without  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  thus  saved  him 
from  death. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  the  trains  were  started  up 
the  Valley  toward  Newtown,  and  during  the  night  Breck- 
inridge's corps,  consisting  of  Gordon's  and  Wharton'a 
divisions,  followed  by  McCausland,  marched  to  Cedarville 
by  way  of  Millwood,  and  on  the  20th,  to  Middletown  on 
the  Valley  turnpike.  Rodes  marched  through  White 
Post  and  on  to  Newtown,  while  Ramseur,  having  covered 
the  evacuation  of  Winchester,  marched  to  Kemstown. 

The  army  marched  to  Cedar  creek  on  the  21st,  slowly 
followed  by  the  enemy  with  a  large  force;  on  the  2 2d  the 
march  was  continued  to  the  vicinity  of  Strasburg,  the 
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army  encamping  on  Hupp*s  hill.  McCausland  moved 
to  the  vicinity  of  Front  Royal.  On  the  23d,  the  enemy's 
cavalry  attacked  Early's  rear  guard  near  Newtown,  but 
was  driven  back  to  Kemstown.  McCausland's  brigade 
marched  up  the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  from  near 
Front  Royal,  to  the  vicinity  of  Buckton ;  the  army  re- 
maining in  camp  near  Strasburg,  resting  and  cleaning  up. 

Having  sent  his  prisoners,  and  the  trains  not  needed,  to 
the  rear,  and  concentrated  and  rested  his  army.  General 
Early  again  made  a  forward  movement  on  the  24th,  and 
marched  toward  Winchester,  Gordon  in  front,  preceded  by 
Vaughn's  cavalry,  with  Johnson  on  the  right  flank,  Jack- 
son on  the  left  on  the  middle  road,  and  Imboden  on  the 
back  road.  The  enemy's  pickets  were  driven  in  at  Bar- 
tonsville,  and  the  cavalry  engaged  them,  at  Kemstown, 
at  10  a,  m.  The  infantry  following  soon  came  up,  and  a 
line  of  battle  was  formed,  with  Wharton  on  the  right  and 
Gordon  on  the  left  of  the  Valley  turnpike,  and  Ramseur 
still  further  to  the  left  on  the  middle  road.  Wharton 
soon  turned  the  enemy's  left  flank,  and  they  retreated  in 
confusion  from  Stonewall  Jackson's  first  battlefield  of 
his  famous  Valley  campaign.  Johnson  engaged  the 
enemy's  cavalry  on  the  Front  Royal  road,  and  Rodes  was 
moved  across  to  cut  oflE  their  retreat  They  made  des- 
perate efforts  to  repulse  the  Confederate  attack,  but  were 
pressed  vigorously,  not  only  by  the  cavalry,  but  also  by 
Rodes  and  Gordon,  through  Winchester,  and  the  infantry 
pursuit  continued  to  Stephenson's  and  the  cavalry  to 
Bunker  Hill,  forcing  them  to  bum  and  abandon 
70  wagons  and  12  caissons.  The  Confederate  artillery 
did  excellent  work  during  this  second  Kemstown- Win- 
chester engagement  The  army  went  into  camp  between 
Winchester  and  Stephenson's.  McCausland's  cavalry 
marched  that  day  by  way  of  [Cedarville  to  Winchester 
and  on  to  Stephenson's.  The  Federal  forces  retreated 
toward  the  Potomac,  the  Confederate  cavalry  following 
to  Martinsburg,  where  it  had  a  lively  skirmish  with  the 
Federal  rear  guard. 

On  the  25  th,  there  was  a  heavy  rain  in  the  morning, 
after  which  the  army  marched  to  Bunker  Hill.  The 
cavalry,  following  the  enemy  to  Martinsburg,  again  had 
a  lively  skirmish  with  its  rear  guard,  covering  its  retreat 
across  the  Potomac.  On  the  26th,  General  Early  marched 
to  Martinsburg  and  encamped  in  its  vicinity ;  the  cavalry 
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contintiing  to  opposite  Williamsport,  Md.  The  27th  and 
28th  were  spent  in  destrojdng  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  rail- 
road in  the  vicinity  of  Martinsburg,  the  cavalry  guarding 
the  flanks  of  the  army. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  McCausland,  with  his  own  and 
Johnson's  brigades  of  cavalry,  started  on  a  memorable 
raid  to  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  by  way  of  Clear  Spring,  Md., 
where  he  encamped  that  night,  reaching  Chambersburg, 
by  way  of  Mercersburg  and  St.  Thomas,  on  the  30th,  and 
demanding  a  named  sum  of  money  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  wanton  burning  of  the  house  of  Hon.  A.  R.  Boteler, 
near  Martinsburg,  and  that  of  Governor  \  Letcher,  by 
Hunter,  in  Lexington ;  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that 
if  the  indemnity  were  not  paid,  he  would  bum  the  town 
in  retaliation  and  to  put  a  stop  to  such  vandalism.  Pay- 
ment was  not  made,  and  the  town  was  given  over  to  the 
flames.  The  same  day  McCausland  marched  to  McCon- 
nellsburg  for  the  night,  and  on  the  31st  fell  back  to  the 
Potomac,  at  Hancock  then  followed  the  National  road  to 
Cumberland,  August  ist,  and  thence  down  that  river  to 
Old  Town,  where  he  crossed  into  Virginia  and  encamped 
that  night  at  Springfield.  The  next  day  he  marched  up 
the  South  branch  of  the  Potomac  to  Romney,  where  he 
spent  the  3d ;  then  on  the  4th  he  crossed  over  to  New 
Creek,  then  back  to  Burlington  and  on  to  Moorefield  on 
the  6th,  where  he  was  attacked  and  surprised  in  his  camp 
by  Averell's  cavalry  that  had  been  following  him,  and 
driven  out  with  loss  and  in  confusion  toward  Lost  river, 
which  his  shattered  forces  reached  on  the  7th.  On  the 
8th,  he  rejoined  the  army  at  Mt  Jackson,  in  the  Shenan- 
doah valley. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  Rodes  and  Ramseur  marched  to 
Williamsport,  their  skirmishers  driving  the  enemy  to 
Shepherdstown  and  clearing  the  way  for  McCausland  to 
cross  at  McCoy's  ford.  The  enemy's  cavalry  fired  on 
their  line  of  march  at  Palling  Waters.  After  the  passing 
of  McCausland,  the  infantry  returned  to  the  Virginia  side 
to  encamp.  These  divisions  fell  back  to  Martinsburg  on 
the  30th,  and  on  the  31st  to  Bunker  Hill,  between  which 
and  Darkesville  the  entire  army  encamped,  and  where  it 
remained  during  the  ist,  2d  and  3d  of  August 

On  the  4th  of  August,  Breckinridge's  corps,  to  draw 
attention  from  McCausland,  advanced  to  Shepherdstown, 
by  way  of  Leetown,  while  Rodes  and  Ramseur  marched. 
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by  way  of  Martinsburg,  to  Hainesville.  On  the  sth, 
Breckinridge  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport  and 
encamped  near  St.  James  college,  between  Williamsport 
and  Hagerstown.  On  the  6th,  Rodes  and  Ramseur  re- 
turned to  Virginia,  by  way  of  Williamsport,  and  encamped 
at  Hammond's  mill,  while  Breckinridge  recrossed  to  the 
Virginia  shore  opposite  Williamsport,  by  way  of  Tilgh- 
manton.  Some  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  made  a  dem- 
onstration as  far  as  Hagerstown. 

On  the  7  th  of  August,  the  march  of  the  army  was  con- 
tinued, through  Martinsburg,  to  the  former  camps  at 
Bunker  Hill  and  Darkesville.  There  General  Early 
received  information  that  a  large  Federal  force  was  being 
concentrated  at  jHarper's  Ferry;  and  on  that  day  the 
Middle  military  division  of  the  United  States  army,  con- 
sisting of  the  Middle  department  and  the  departments  of 
Washington,  of  the  Susquehanna  and  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, was  constituted,  and  Maj.  -Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan, 
of  the  United  States  army,  was  assigned  to  its  command. 
Upon  that  day  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  Val- 
ley campaign  of  Early  and  Sheridan  began. 

The  preceding  details  as  to  the  marches,  encampments 
and  engagements  of  the  army  of  the  Valley  District, 
commanded  by  General  Early,  may  be  thought  confusing 
and  uninstructive ;  but  in  no  other  way  can  so  good  an 
idea  be  given  of  the  boldness  and  energy,  as  well  as  of 
the  strategic  and  tactic  ability  of  the  commander  of  that 
army.  It  is  hoped  that  these  details  will  also  show  the 
reader  that  Early  had  not  only  toughened  and  disciplined 
his  little  army,  by  keeping  it  constantly  employed  and  in 
fighting  trim,  but  haa,  in  the  best  manner  possible,  im- 
pressed upon  the  authorities  at  Washington  the  necessity 
for  bringing  from  Grant's  army  a  large  contingent  of 
veteran  troops  and  placing  them  in  command  of  a  leader 
of  acknowledged  ability  and  forceful  activity,  if  they 
would  protect  the  capital  of  the  nation  from  assault,  pre- 
vent incursions  into  the  rich  territory  of  the  adjacent 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  especially  if 
they  would  keep  open  the  great  line  of  communication 
for  the  transport  of  supplies  and  the  moving  back  and 
forth  of  armies  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  had 
proven  to  be. 

It  is  well  for  the  narrative  to  pause,  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  bold  movements  of  Early  had  not 
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only  removed  the  apprehensions  of  Lee  as  to  an  attack  in 
his  rear  by  the  large  force  that  had  been  intrusted  to 
Hunter,  but  had  relieved  Lee  in  the  defense  of 
Richmond  by  the  distraction  caused  by  the  Maryland 
campaign,  and  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  men  from 
Grant's  besieging  army;  also  to  consider  the  heroic 
achievements  of  this  little  army  of  men  in  the  brief 
period  from  June  13th  to  August  7th,  during  which  it  had 
made  direct  marches  from  Richmond  to  beyond  Lynch- 
burg, into  the  Valley  near  Salem,  then  down  the  Valley 
into  Maryland  and  to  the  very  gates  of  Washington, 
fighting  two  important  battles  and  engaging  the  enemy 
in  uncounted  skirmishes  and  engagements  worthy  of 
record.  No  less  remarkable  was  Early's  masterly  re- 
treat from  Washington,  back  into  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
warding  oflE  blows  that  from  all  sides  were  aimed  at  his 
movements,  and  giving  better  ones  in  return,  so  that  he 
was  not  only  able  to  maintain  himself  and  provide  for  his 
army  in  the  lower  valley,  but  to  destroy  long  stretches 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  and  exact  tribute  from 
a  wealthy  Pennsylvania  town  for  the  wanton  destruction 
of  the  private  proi)erty  of  prominent  citizens  in  Virginia. 

The  student  of  military  history  'can  but.be  impressed 
with  the  way  in  which  Early  dealt  with  Hunter;  with 
the  boldness  and  ability  of  his  treatment  of  the  defensive 
garrison  occupying  the  strong  position  on  Maryland 
heights  at  Harper's  Ferry,  merely  tojring  with  it  in 
advancing  and  then,  unhesitatingly,  leaving  it  in  his  rear 
and  ignoring  it  in  passing  on  to  Washington,  a  treatment 
quite  unlike  that  of  Lee's  ever  memorable  Maryland 
campaign ;  the  promptness  and  originality  of  his  attacks 
on  Lew  Wallace,  at  Monocacy,  when  he  landed  a  bri- 
gade of  infantry  on  his  enemy's  flank,  across  a  deep 
river,  by  the  unheard  of  device  of  having  each  man  of  a 
brigade  of  cavalry  take  an  infantryman  behind  him,  in  a 
dash  through  the  river,  and  thus  enable  him  to  surprise 
the  enemy  by  turning  his  •flank  with  an  infantry  force, 
supported  by  a  wing  of  cavalry,  from  a  direction  sup- 
posed to  be  unapproachable,  and,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  introducing  to  armies  a  novel  method  of  move- 
ment and  attack. 

After  spending  August  8th  and  9th  in  his  camps  at 
Bunker  Hill  and  Darkesville,  Early  fell  back  to  Ste- 
phenson's  depot  and  sent  Breckinridge  to  the  mouth  of 
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Abraham's  creek,  where  he  encamped,  while  Ramsear 
marched  to  Winchester,  to  meet  a  reported  advance  of 
the  enemy  from  Romney,  Rodes  remaining  at  Stephen- 
son's. The  Federal  advance  made  demonstrations  on 
the  Martinsburg,  the  Berryville  and  the  Millwood  roads, 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  loth,  but  was  easily  repulsed.  On 
the  morning  of  the  nth.  Early  concentrated  his  forces 
and  formed  a  line  of  battle  covering  the  approaches  to 
Winchester  from  the  east  and  southeast,  also  from  the 
south  and  southwest.  Ramseur  observed  the  Front 
Royal  road,  Breckinridge  the  roads  leading  to  Berryville 
and  Millwood,  and  Rodes  the  one  leading  to  Martinsburg. 
Some  skirmishing  and  cannonading  took  place  on  the  Mill- 
wood road,  but  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  Federal 
forces  were  aiming  to  reach  the  Valley  turnpike,  in  Ear- 
ly's rear;  to  check  this,  Gordon  was  moved  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Newtown,  and  took  position  covering  the  approaches 
to  that  place  from  the  south  and  southeast,  the  remainder 
of  the  army  following.  About  dark,  Gordon  had  a  brisk 
skirmish  with  the  enemy,  repulsing  them,  at  the  double 
toll-gate,  where  the  turnpike  road  leading  from  Charles- 
town,  by  way  of  Berryville,  Millwood  and  WJiite  Post, 
intersects  the  turnpike  leading  from  Winchester  to  Front 
Royal,  by  which  Sheridan  was  advancing  to  get  in 
Early's  rear.  The  latter  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of 
Newtown. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  Confederate  army 
marched,  took  position,  and  formed  a  line  of  battle 
behind  Cedar  creek,  the  enemy  forming  on  the  north 
side,  and  the  armies  engaged  in  skirmishing.  In  the 
afternoon  Early  retired  beyond  Strasburg  to  Fisher's 
hill,  posting  cavalry  on  his  flanks  and  in  front  The 
next  day  a  line  of  defense  was  selected  on  Fisher's  hill, 
following  the  bluff  on  the  south  bank  of  Tumbling  run 
and  extending  from  the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah 
northwest  across  the  valley  to  the  back  road  and  the 
Little  North  mountain.  Aldhg  this,  rude  intrenchments 
were  made.  On  the  14th  the  enemy's  skirmishers 
advanced  across  Cedar  creek  and  engaged  those  of  Early. 
A  detachment  of  Federal  troops  drove  the  Confederate 
signal  men  from  the  peak  on  the  end  of  Tluise-top  mount- 
ain, or  Massanutton ;  but  this  was  soon  driven  off,  with 
loss,  by  a  detachment  of  sharpshooters,  and  this  admir- 
able point  of  observation  recovered.     On  the  15  th  the 
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enemy's  pickets  were  driven  across  Cedar  creek  and  his 
position  reconnoitered  from  the  commanding  point  in  the 
Valley  turnpike,  near  Stickley's,  overlooking  his  camps 
along  Cedar  creek. 

The  reinforcements  sent  by  Lee  to  Early,  under  Ander- 
son, marching  by  way  of  Front  Royal,  had  their  pickets 
attacked  by  the  enemy  at  Guard  hill,  on  the  road  from 
Front  Royal  to  Winchester,  to  Anderson's  disadvantage. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Kemstown-Winchester  engage- 
ment. On  the  morning  of  the  17  th,  apprised  of  the 
approach  of  additional  troops  to  Early's  assistance, 
by  the  skirmish  at  Guard  hill,  the  enemy  fell  back  from 
Cedar  creek,  burning  bams  and  hay  and  grain  ricks  as 
they  retired  down  the  Valley,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
subsistence  on  which  Early  depended  for  a  supply  for  his 
army.  Pursuit  was  immediately  begun,  down  the  Valley 
turnpike,  with  McCausland's  cavalry  in  front,  followed 
by  Gordon,  and  with  Jackson's  cavalry  on  the  Middle 
road  and  Johnson's  on  the  back  road.  The  enemy  was 
overtaken  at  Kemstown  and  his  skirmishers  driven  in, 
when  it  was  found  that  his  cavalry  was  supported  by  a 
brigade  of  infantry,  posted  on  Bower's  hill,  in  front  of 
Winchester.  Early  promptly  formed  in  line  of  battle, 
with  a  brigade  of  Wharton's  division  on  his  left  and  Ram- 
seur's  sharpshooters  on  his  right.  These  advancing  about 
dark,  tmder  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  hill  and  through  Winchester,  Mc- 
Causland  having  helped  the  movement  by  marching  to 
the  right  of  Winchester  and  coming  in  by  the  Berrjrvdlle 
road.  General  Anderson,  with  Kershaw's  division  of 
infantry  and  Fitz  Lee's  of  cavalry,  advanced  by  the 
Front  Royal  road  and  encamped  on  the  Opequan. 

On  the  1 8th,  Rodes  pushed  out  a  reconnoissance  on  the 
Berryville  road  and  Ramseur  on  the  Martinsburg  road, 
while  Anderson  came  forward  and  encamped  on  the 
Front  Royal  and  Millwood  road,  and  Wharton  and  Gor- 
don encamped  on  Abraham's  creek,  near  Winchester.  Mc- 
Causland  pushed  the  advance  to  Stephenson's  depot,  on 
the  road  to  Martinsburg  and  Shepherdstown.  On  the 
20th  there  was  some  cavalry  skirmishing  along  the  Ope- 
quan. 

On  the  21st,  Early  marched  from  Bunker  Hill  to  the 
vicinity  of  Charlestown,  driving  the  Federal  cavalry 
from  the  line  of  the  Opequan  back  upon  an  infantry  sup- 
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port  near  Cameron  station,  and,  engaging  these  about 
9  a.  m.,  he  drove  them  toward  Charlestown,  in  front  of 
which  some  severe  skirmishing  took  place;  he  also 
shelled  the  enemy's  position.  The  Federals  threw  up 
rude  fortifications  in  front  of  their  lines  and  boldly  re- 
sisted. Early  encamped  in  front  of  the  enemy  near  Cam- 
eron station.  Vaughn's,  Johnson's  and  Jackson's  bri- 
gades of  cavalry  advanced  to  Leetown  and  then  crossed 
to  the  vicinity  of  Charlestown ;  while  McCausland's  cavalry 
brigade  followed  the  enemy's  cavalry  from  the  Opequan 
to  Summit  Point  and  covered  the  left  of  Rodes*  advance. 
Fitz  Lee,  advancing  his  cavalry  division  by  way  of  Berry- 
ville,  engaged  the  enemy  on  that  road,  while  Anderson 
forced  them  back  on  the  Summit  Point  road.  The 
enemy  retired  during  the  night,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  2 2d  his  cavalry  was  driven  through  Charlestown,  and 
Early  established  his  line  of  battle  in  the  immediate  front 
of  that  place,  with  Fitz  Lee  on  his  right  and  Lomax  on 
his  left  Anderson  came  to  the  vicinity  of  Charlestown. 
The  army  remained  in  this  position  on  the  23d  and 
24th,  extending  its  left  along  the  Leetown  road.  The 
Federals  drove  in  Early's  pickets  on  the  24th;  but  they 
were  easily  repulsed  and  driven  to  within  the  defenses  of 
Harper's  Ferry. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  leaving  Anderson  in  front  of 
Charlestown,  with  cavalry  on  his  flanks.  Early  marched 
for  Shepherdstown,  by  way  of  Leetown,  with  Wharton 
in  front,  and  while  on  the  march  stumbled  on  Wilson's 
and  Merritt's  large  divisions  of  Federal  cavalry,  which 
were  starting  on  a  reconnoissance  up  the  Valley  and  had 
halted  in  a  piece  of  woods  to  feed  and  rest,  about  two 
miles  from  Leetown,  neither  party  expecting  to  meet  the 
other.  After  some  confusion,  which  was  soon  checked, 
Early  formed  a  line  of  battle  and  boldly  advanced,  forc- 
ing the  enemy  back  rapidly,  although  he  met  with  bold 
and  determined  contention,  during  which  artillery  was 
used,  through  Keameysville,  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
railroad,  to  near  Shepherdstown,  where  another  brave 
stand  was  made  and  the  opposing  forces  engaged  in  com- 
bat until  dark,  when  part  of  the  Federal  cavalry,  tmder 
Custer,  escaped  across  the  Potomac  and  part  of  it  toward 
Harper's  Ferry.  Early's  infantry  encamped  near  Shep- 
herdstown. The  cavalry  divisions  of  Fitz  Lee  and 
Lomax,  preceding  Early  from  Charlestown,  met  at  Lee- 
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town,  advancing  by  way  of  Smithfield,  and  went  on  to 
the  Potomac  at  Williamsport,  by  way  of  Martinsburg, 
where  they  had  an  artillery  duel  with  the  enemy  across 
the  river,  the  next  day.  During  the  Keameysville  com- 
bat, Early  sent  Gordon's  division  around  to  the  Federal 
flank,  where  that  incomparable  fighter  and  his  fighting 
division  made  valorous  and  telling  charges,  in  one  of 
which  Grordon  was  wounded  in  the  face,  by  a  saber  slash. 

On  the  26th  the  army  marched  back  to  Leetown,  with 
Ramseur  in  advance.  The  cavalry  marched  to  Shep- 
herdstown,  after  its  artillery  engagement  at  Williams- 
port.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Federals  from  Harper's 
Ferry  made  an  attack  on  Anderson's  comparatively 
small  force  at  Charlestown,  which  he  repulsed.  On  the 
27th  the  army  marched  to  its  old  camps  at  Bunker 
Hill;  Rodes  by  way  of  **The  Bower,"  and  Ramseur  by 
way  of  Smithfield.  Anderson  fell  back  from  Charles- 
town,  by  way  of  Smithfield  and  Brucetown,  to  Stephen- 
son's.  The  cavalry  that  had  been  left  at  Charlestown 
retired  to  Smithfield,  but  was  ordered  back  to  hold  its 
position  in  front  of  Charlestown.  On  the  28th  the 
enemy's  cavalry  attacked  Early's  and  compelled  it  to 
cross  the  Opequon.  After  a  brisk  engagement  at  Smith- 
field,  Fitz  Lee  retired  toward  Brucetown,  and  Lomax 
toward  Bunker  Hill,  thus  allowing  the  enemy  to  occupy 
Smithfield,  in  the  vicinity  where  they  burned  barns 
and  houses.  To  stop  this  vandalism,  Ramseur  was  ad- 
vanced and  crossed  the  Opequon,  driving  in  the  Federal 
cavalry;  and  Early's  infantry,  aided  by  sharp  artil- 
lery practice,  drove  the  Federals  back  across  the  Opequon, 
and  from  some  rude  works  which  they  had  constructed 
in  front  of  Smithfield,  and  then  returned  to  camp,  leav- 
ing the  cavalry  behind.  These  the  enemy  again  engaged 
in  the  afternoon  and  drove  them  back  across  the  Ope- 
quon. McCausland  advanced  videttes  on  Gordon's  right, 
from  his  position  at  Beeson's  ford.  Quiet  prevailed  on 
the  30th;  but  the  enemy  made  some  demonstrations 
along  the  Opequon  on  the  31st,  which  were  met  by  the 
cavalry.  On  that  day  Anderson  moved  back  to  near 
Winchester,  and  Rodes  marched  to  Martinsburg  and 
back,  on  a  reconnoissance. 

Quiet  prevailed  September  ist,  but  on  the  2d  the  enemy 
was  reported  as  moving  in  force  from  Harper's  Ferry 
and  Charlestown   toward   Berryville.      Early   marched 
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three  divisions  of  infantry,  preceded  by  cavalry,  across 
the  country  to  near  Stone's  chapel,  on  a  reconnoissance, 
Vaughn's  brigade  of  cavalry,  which  had  been  left  at  Bun- 
ker Hill,  having  been  stampeded  by  Averell's,  the 
enemy  was  enabled  to  get  on  Johnson's  flank  and  rout 
the  whole  command,  capturing  wagons,  etc.  Rodes,  who 
had  been  left  at  Stephenson's,  learning  of  this  attack, 
moved  forward  rapidly  and  drove  the  enemy  back  to 
Bunker  Hill.  In  the  afternoon,  in  consequence  of  this 
attack,  Early  returned  to  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  Bruce- 
town  and  Stephenson's,  McCausland  moving  from  Bruce- 
town  to  Rodes*  right.  Fitz  Lee  and  Anderson  moved 
toward  Berryville,  intending  to  recross  the  Blue  ridge 
the  next  day,  on  the  way  to  Richmond;  Lee,  hard  pressed 
at  Petersburg,  having  requested  Early  to  return  to  him 
these  troops.  Early  intended  to  move  toward  Charles- 
town  the  next  day  and  engage  the  enemy's  attention  dur- 
ing Anderson's  movement 

On  the  3d  of  September,  Sheridan  started  two  divisions 
of  cavalry,  from  near  Charlestown,  through  Berryville 
and  White  Post,  to  raid  on  Early's  rear,  while  he  followed 
with  his  large  infantry  force  to  reoccupy  his  former  posi- 
tion near  Berryville.  Fitz  Lee,  marching  to  cover  Ander- 
son's right,  encountered  the  advance  of  Sheridan's  cav- 
alry, on  the  3d,  near  White  Post.  He  retired  toward 
Newtown  to  guard  Early's  rear.  Anderson,  resuming 
his  march  on  the  4th,  crossed  the  Opequan,  and  between 
that  stream  and  Berryville  unexpectedly  encountered 
part  of  Crook's  corps,  the  advance  of  Sheridan's  infantry 
movement,  occup)ring  an  earthwork  in  front  of  Benyville 
and  barring  his  progress.  He  promptly  massed  an  attack 
and  drove  the  enemy  out  of  its  works  and  back  upon  the 
main  body  of  Sheridan's  army,  which  he  found  occupy- 
ing and  fortifying  a  strong  position,  extending  for  over 
two  miles  along  the  Benyville  and  Summit  Point  road. 

Informed  of  Anderson's  engagement  and  the  host  he 
had  encountered,  and  comprehending  the  critical  posi- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed.  Early  abandoned  his  contem- 
plated movement  toward  Charlestown,  and  at  daylight, 
on  the  4th,  marched  with  three  of  his  divisions  for  relief 
and  support,  leaving  Gordon's  division,  the  infantry  por- 
tion of  Anderson's  command,  audaciously  extended  as  a 
strong  skirmish  line  along  Sheridan's  entire  front;  aware 
that  the  Federal  cavalry,  returning  from  its  raid,  which 
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Pitz  Lee  had  frustrated,  was  to  Sheridan's  rear,  between 
Beriyville  and  the  Shenandoah.  Early  placed  Ramseur's 
division  on  Kershaw's  left  and  then  moved,  with  Whar- 
ton's and  Rodes'  divisions,  along  the  enemy's  front  toward 
his  right,  to  reconnoiter  and  attack  that  flank  if  a  favor- 
able opportunity  offered.  Early,  in  his  **  Memoirs  of  the 
Last  Year  of  the  War  for  Independence,  in  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America,"  writes  of  this  reconnoissance : 

After  moving  in  this  way  for  two  miles,  I  reached  an  elevated 
position  from  which  the  enemy's  line  was  visible,  and  within  artil- 
lery range  of  it  I  at  first  thought  that  I  had  reached  his  right  flank, 
ana  was  about  making  arrangements  to  attack  it,  when  casting  my 
eye  to  my  left,  I  discovered,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  with  the 
aid  of  glasses,  a  line  extending  toward  Summit  Point  The  position 
the  enemy  occupied  was  a  strong  one,  and  he  was  busily  enjg;aged 
fortifying  it,  having  already  made  considerable  progress.  It  was 
not  until  I  had  had  this  view  that  I  realized  the  size  of  the  enemy's 
force,  and  as  I  discovered  that  his  line  was  too  long  for  me  to  get 
around  his  flank,  and  the  position  was  too  strong  to  attack  in  front,  I 
returned  and  informed  General  Anderson  of  the  condition  of  things. 
After  consultation  with  him,  we  thought  it  not  advisable  to 
attadc  the  enemy  in  his  intrenched  lines,  and  we  determined  to 
move  our  forces  back  to  the  west  side  of  the  Opequon,  and  see  if  he 
would  not  move  out  of  his  works. 

After  remaining  in  front  of  the  enemy  at  Berryville 
nntil  2  p.  m.  of  the  5  th,  Early  returned  the  divisions  of 
Rodes,  Wharton  and  Ramseur  to  Stephenson's,  by  way 
of  the  burnt  factory.  Rodes,  in  front,  reached  Stephen- 
son's just  in  time  to  form  a  brigade  on  the  right  of  the 
Confederate  cavalry,  which  was  falling  back  before 
superior  numbers,  commanded  by  Averell,  and  to  aid  in 
driving  him  back,  for  several  miles,  through  a  hard  rain 
with  considerable  loss.  On  the  morning  of  that  day 
Anderson  retired  from  the  front  of  Berryville  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Opequon,  having  concluded  to  remain  with 
Early,  who  was  now  confronted  by  such  a  large  army  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  quiet  on  the  6th,  but  on  the  7th  the 
enemy  made  demonstrations  at  the  Yellow  House,  near 
Brucetown,  and  on  the  Martinsburg  road,  and  also  on 
the  Millwood  and  Front  Royal  roads,  not  far  from  Win- 
chester. These  were  all  repulsed.  There  was  enforced 
quiet  on  the  8th  owing  to  a  hard  rain,  but  on  the  9th  the 
enemy  advanced  to  the  Opequon,  below  Brucetown,  and 
burned  some  mills.     They  retired  when  met  by  Wharton. 

On  the  loth  Early  marched,  with  Rodes  in  front,  pre- 
ceded by  some  of  Lomax's  cavalry,  through  a  v^ry  hard 
rain,  and  encountered  the  enemy's  cavalry  near  Darkes* 
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ville,  compelled  it  to  retreat,  followed  by  Lomax,  through 
and  beyond  Martinsburg.  The  infantry  returned  to  Bun- 
ker Hill,  but  the  cavalry  remained  at  Darkesville.  The 
next  day,  leaving  the  cavalry  at  Darkesville,  the  infantry 
marched  back  to  Stephenson's.  It  was  quiet  along  the 
lines  on  the  12th,  but  on  the  13th  the  enemy  again  ad- 
vanced, by  the  old  Charlestown  road,  and  an  artillery 
duel  took  place,  across  the  Opequon,  lasting  most  of  the 
day,  the  Federals  withdrawing  at  night  On  the  14th  of 
September  General  Anderson  again  marched  away,  unmo- 
lested, from  Early's  command,  with  Kershaw's  infantry 
division  and  Cutshaw's  artillery,  by  way  of  Front  Royal. 
Early's  army  remained  in  camp,  near  Stephenson's,  on 
the  15  th  and  i6th. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  the  divisions  of  Gordon 
and  Rodes,  preceded  by  Jackson's  brigade  of  cavalry, 
marched  to  Bunker  Hill.  On  the  i8th  Gordon  advanced 
to  Martinsburg,  meeting  the  enemy's  pickets  at  Big 
Spring  and  driving  them  through  the  town,  making  some 
captures  and  burning  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  bridges, 
and  afterward  returning  to  Bunker  Hill,  Rodes  continuing 
to  Stephenson's. 

Capt.  L.  W.  V.  Kennon,  U.  S.  A.,  in  a  paper  criticis- 
ing Sheridan's  campaign,  states  that  while  Early  was  at 
Martinsburg,  at  this  time : 

He  learned  at  the  telegraph  office  that  Grant  was  with  Sheridan  at 
Charlestown.  Early's  movements  up  to  this  time  had  been  con- 
ducted with  conspicuous  skiU  and  judgment,  although  with  audacity 
that  bordered  on  rashness.  He  states,  however,  tEat  the  events  of 
the  last  month  had  satisfied  him  that  the  commander  opposed  to  him 
was  "without  enterprise,  and  possessed  of  an  excessive  caution  which 
amounted  to  timidity."  Otherwise  he  would  not  have  volunteered 
to  make  so  perilous  a  move  as  this  one  !to  Martinsburg.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  held  a  different  opinion  of  Grant,  for  on  leamins:  of  his 
presence  in  the  VaUey  he  "expected  an  early  move,"  and  at  onco 
sent  Gordon  back  to  Bunker  HiU,  with  orders  to  march  to  Stephen- 
son's depot  by  sunrise  the  next  morning.  Rodes'  division  was 
moved  the  same  night  to  Stephenson's,  where,  also.  Early  himself 
returned. 

The  appearance  of  Grant  in  this  part  of  the  theater  of  war  was, 
in  truth,  indicative  of  his  undent  desire  for  speedy  action.  Early's 
continued  presence  in  the  &wer  valley  was  not  merely  annoying 
and  humiliating,  but  it  was  retarding  the  progress  of  the  campaign 
in  front  of  Richmond,  and  was  a  hindrance  of  which  Grant  was  very 
anxious  to  rid  himself. 

The  battle  of  Winchester,  of  September  19th,  was 
opened  by  an  advance  of  the  enemy  along  the  Benyville 
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road  toward  Winchester,  and  across  the  Opequon,  at  3 
a.  m.  Ramseur,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Opequon,  with 
Johnson's  and  Jackson's  cavalry  on  his  right,  opposed 
a^nd  delayed  this  advance.  Rodes  came  up  from  Ste- 
phenson's at  10  o'clock  and  formed  on  Ramseur's  left, 
and  Gordon,  arriving  about  noon  from  Bunker  Hill, 
formed  on  Rodes'  left  These  dispositions  placed  Early's 
army  facing  in  a  semi-circle  to  the  south,  southeast  and 
east  of  Winchester,  along  the  Opequon  and  its  Red  Bud 
branch,  across  and  in  advance  of  the  Winchester  and 
Berryville  road.  Wharton  was  formed  to  the  rear  and 
left  of  Grordon,  extending  the  line  northward  across  the 
Martinsburg  road,  on  which  he  drove  back  several 
advances  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  The  Federal  infantry, 
about  midday,  made  a  furious  attack  all  along  the  line ; 
but  its  advances  were  all  repulsed,  with  g^reat  slaughter, 
by  the  Confederate  infantry  and  artillery.  At  i  p.  m. 
Sheridan  massed  his  large  body  of  cavalry  and  attempted 
to  turn  the  Confederate  left,  but  this  attack  was  also 
repulsed.  At  4  p.  m.  this  attempt  was  renewed,  and  this 
great  force,  consisting  of  two  divisions  of  cavalry  backed 
by  a  fresh  corps  of  infantry,  turned  and  got  in  the  rear  of 
Early's  left,  when  the  whole  line  gave  way  and  the  army 
retreated,  near  sundown,  some  of  it  in  confusion  and 
disorder,  but  most  of  it  in  an  orderly  way,  followed  by 
the  enemy's  cavalry  to  Kemstown,  where  they  were  gal- 
lantly repulsed  by  Ramseur,  who  brought  up  the  rear. 
The  Confederates  fell  back  to  Newtown,  with  Gordon  in 
advance,  where  they  encamped  about  midnight,  the 
enemy  having  been  too  roughly  handled  to  follow  up 
with  vigor  the  advantages  it  had  gained,  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  its  great  cavalry  corps,  of  more  than 
10,000  well  mounted  and  ably  led  men,  which  Early  had 
no  corresponding  force  to  meet.     . 

On  the  20th,  at  daylight.  Early  continued  his  retreat, 
falling  back  through  Strasburg  to  Fisher's  hill,  and  there 
taking  the  position  he  had  previously  occupied.  The 
brave  Maj.-Gen.  Robert  E.  Rodes  having  been  killed  at 
Winchester,  Ramseur  was  put  in  command  of  his  division, 
and  Brig. -Gen.  John  Peg^ram  took  command  of  Early's 
old  division,  which  he  had  hitherto  commanded.  Fitz 
Lee's  cavalry  retired  to  Front  Royal,  and  one  division  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  came  on  to  near  Strasburg.  Early 
spent  the  21st  in  his  works  on  Fisher's  hill,  the  enemy 
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making  some  demonstrations,  in  the  forenoon,  with 
infantry  on  his  right  and  center  and  cavalry  on  his  left. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy  drove  in  the  Confederate 
skirmish  line  on  the  middle  road  and  gained  possession 
of  the  end  of  a  ridge,  the  summit  of  which  was  cleared, 
but  which  was  screened  in  front  from  Early's  view  by  a 
skirt  of  forest  occupying  the  slope  to  Tumbling  run. 
Upon  this  point,  which  commanded  Early's  position, 
Sheridan  massed  his  artillery,  protecting  it  with  earth- 
works. Wickham,  in  command  of  Fitz  Lee's  cavalry, 
fell  back  from  Front  Royal,  up  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Shenandoah,  to  Milford. 

The  battle  of  Fisher's  Hill,  on  the  22d  of  September, 
was  opened  by  an  advance  of  Sheridan's  infantry,  in  line 
of  battle,  all  along  the  Confederate  front,  at  an  early 
hour,  and  an  engagement  of  skirmishers.  At  9 130  a.  m. 
the  infantry  contention  was  hot  in  front  of  the  center; 
at  I  p.m.  Sheridan  advanced  several  lines  of  battle,  close 
to  the  front  of  Ramseur,  the  left  of  Early's  infantry  line, 
but  only  succeeded  in  <iiving  in  his  skirmishers;  at  4:30 
p.  m.  the  enemy  drove  in  Gordon's  skirmishers,  on  Ear- 
ly's center,  between  the  Manassas  Gap  railway  and  the 
Valley  turnpike,  and  at  the  same  time  opened  a  heavy 
and  most  destructive  fire  from  the  commanding  ridge  on 
the  bluff  between  the  railway  and  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Shenandoah.  At  the  same  time  Crook's  corps  of  Federal 
infantry,  having  made  a  concealed  detour,  through  the 
woods,  westward,  to  the  foot  of  the  Little  North  mount- 
ain beyond  the  back  road,  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and 
advancing,  fell  upon  Early's  left  flank,  which  was  ex- 
tended beyond  Ramseur's  division  by  a  weak  body  of 
cavalry,  compelling  that  to  retreat  in  confusion,  and 
then  pushing  forward  in  attack  on  the  left  and  rear  of 
Early's  infantry.  About  5 :3o  p.  m.  Early  attempted  to 
withdraw  his  whole  line,  especially  retiring  his  left  to 
meet  this  flank  movement  of  the  enemy ;  but  Sheridan's 
attack  was  so  rapid  and  vigorous,  on  both  flank  and  front, 
that  the  left  of  the  Confederates  gave  way  in  great 
confusion,  and  admitted  Crook's  corps  to  the  rear  of  the 
whole  line  northwest  of  the  railway.  Under  the  over- 
whelming pressure  of  this  attack  the  entire  line  gave 
way,  and  the  whole  army  of  the  Valley,  at  about  dark, 
retreated  in  great  disorder,  except  some  of  Wharton's 
division  which  formed  a  rear  guard,  and  some  of  the 
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artillery  brigade,  which  continued  fighting  until  Early 
ordered  them  to  desist.  The  success  of  Sheridan's  move- 
ment was  greatly  aided  by  the  plunging  fire  of  his  massed 
artillery  on  the  commanding  ridge  in  front  of  Early's 
center. 

A  few  infantry  and  some  artillery  rallied  on  the  hill 
at  the  Four-mile  house,  not  far  back  from  Fisher's  hill, 
and  for  a  time  checked  the  rather  feebly  sustained  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy.  The  Confederate  army  retreated  rap- 
idly, the  enemy  following  to  Tom's  brook,  some  three 
miles  in  the  rear  of  Early's  position  at  Fisher's  hill, 
where  they  were  again  checked  by  Smith's  brigade,  of 
Wharton's  division,  and  gave  up  the  pursuit  The  re- 
treat continued  all  night,  the  army  reaching  Mt.  Jackson 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  where  it 
remained  in  line  of  battle  during  the  day,  skirmishing 
some  with  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  came  up  and 
threw  a  few  shells,  but  made  no  earnest  attempt  to 
advance.  The  trains  were  sent  across  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Shenandoah,  by  a  bridge  that  the  engineering 
company  of  Captain  Hart  had  completed  the  day  before. 
After  dark  Early  retired  across  the  river  and  encamped 
at  Rude's  hill. 

Forming  a  line  of  battle  on  Rude's  hill  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th,  Early  remained  there  until  noon,  Aver- 
ell's  division  of  cavalry  advancing  to  the  river  and  throw- 
ing a  few  shells  at  Early's  front,  at  the  same  time  moving 
a  large  cavalry  force  up  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to 
turn  Early's  flank,  his  largely  superior  numbers  enabling 
him  to  drive  Early's  cavalry  rapidly  back  on  the  middle 
road.  Early  then  withdrew  in  line  and  in  column,  and 
formed  again  in  the  rear  of  New  Market,  to  meet  this 
flank  movement.  In  the  same  way,  skirmishing  and 
using  his  artillery,  he  took  position  as  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced, and  fell  back  to  Tenth  Legion,  where  he  formed  a 
line  of  battle  late  in  the  afternoon,  which  he  held  until 
after  dark,  when,  leaving  Jackson's  cavalry  on  picket,  he 
followed  his  trains  by  the  Keezletown  road,  Ramseur  in 
front,  five  miles  to  Flook's,  where  he  arrived  and  went 
into  camp  about  midnight.  The  Federals  pursued  his 
cavalry  to  near  Harrisonburg. 

September  25th  the  trains  moved  on  at  an  early  hour, 
by  way  of  Peale's  cross  roads  and  Port  Republic,  to 
Brown's  gap,  and  at  daylight  the  troops  followed,  with 
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Pegram  in  advance,  and  occupied  Jackson's  old  camp 
within  the  western  entrance  to  Brown's  gap,  the  cavalry 
encamping  between  the  South  and  the  Middle  rivers, 
covering  the  infantry  position.  The  enemy  advanced  to 
Harrisonburg. 

On  the  26th,  Kershaw's  division,  which  had  been  ordered 
back  to  Early  from  Culpeper  Court  House,  on  its  way 
back  to  Lee,  and  had  crossed  the  Blue  ridge  at  Swift 
Run  gap,  came  up  the  South  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  turning  oflf  from  the  River  road  to  Lewiston,  joined 
the  rest  of  the  army,  in  Brown's  gap,  after  having  had 
an  encounter  with  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  artillery,  on 
the  old  battlefield  of  Port  Republic,  as  he  was  about  to 
turn  off  from  the  river  road.  This  attack  was  from 
Fremont's  old  position,  across  the  river,  but  was  repulsed 
by  Kershaw's  artillery.  In  the  early  morning  of  the 
same  day,  the  Federal  cavalry  came  on  from  Harrison- 
burg and  drove  the  Confederate  cavalry  across  South 
river.  Pegram's  division,  with  artillery,  was  advanced 
into  the  plain  in  front  and  east  of  Weyer's  cave,  and 
engaged  the  enemy,  repulsing  several  charges  of  cavalry. 
Ramseur,  with  his  skirmishers,  repelled  an  advance  of  the 
enemy  on  the  Port  Republic  and  Brown's  Gap  turnpike 
at  about  the  same  time  that  Kershaw's  line  of  march  was 
attacked  at  Lewiston.  Wharton  and  Gordon  were  moved 
out  and  put  in  position  to  support  the  other  divisions,  if 
necessary.  Wickham's  cavalry  brigade  (which  had  come 
up  the  Luray  valley  and  joined  Early  at  Port  Republic) 
was  moved  to  the  left,  to  Patterson's  ford,  or  South  river, 
in  the  afternoon,  to  meet  a  reported  move  of  the  enemy. 
The  Federal  cavalry  went  into  camp  between  Weyer's 
cave  and  Mt.  Meridian,  and  also  between  the  South  and 
the  North  rivers,  with  skirmishers  on  the  eastern  side  of 
South  river. 

The  Weyer's  cave  attack  was  made  on  information  by 
Engineer  Hotchkiss  in  reference  to  the  position  of  the  ene- 
my's camp,  and  that  it  could  be  readily  reached  by  roads 
concealed  by  forests,  by  way  of  Patterson's  ford.  Wick- 
ham's cavalry  led  the  advance,  followed  by  Gordon  with 
artillery,  and  by  Ramseur,  Wharton  guarding  the  right 
flank  of  the  movement  while  Pegram  engaged  the 
enemy's  attention  in  front,  and  Kershaw  guarded,  on 
the  right,  the  approaches  to  Brown's  gap  from  the  north- 
east    The  movement  was  a  success  and  the  troops  were 
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in  position  for  a  surprise,  when  the  artillery,  without 
orders  from  Early,  opened  prematurely  upon  the  enemy's 
camp.  Thus  warned,  they  fled  precipitately,  pursued  by 
the  cavalry,  with  which  their  rear  skirmished,  toward 
Mt.  Meridian.  A  portion  of  the  enemy  fled  across  North 
river  toward  Cross  Keys,  followed  by  Pegram,  who 
crossed  that  river  and  joined  with  Gordon  and  Ramseur 
in  the  pursuit,  damaging  the  enemy  considerably  with 
artillery  from  the  hill  above  Port  Republic,  as  they  fled 
across  North  river.  Returning,  the  army  took  Jackson's 
old  camp  between  the  rivers,  except  Kershaw,  who  re- 
mained in  Brown's  gap. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  after  some  delay  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  orders,  Early  marched  for  Waynes- 
boro, the  enemy  having  gone  thither  by  way  of  Staunton. 
The  trains  crossed  Sou  A  river  at  Patterson's  ford  and 
went  up  the  east  side  of  that  stream,  with  Ramseur  in 
front,  followed  by  Gordon.  Pegram  marched  on  the 
right  flank  by  the  Wa)mesboro  road,  from  Mt.  Meridian, 
turning  by  the  Dogtown  road,  five  miles  from  Waynes- 
boro. Early,  with  Kershaw's  division,  followed  by  Gor- 
don, marched  by  the  way  of  New  Hope  and  Hermitage, 
striking  the  outpost  of  the  Federal  cavalry  at  the  latter 
place  and  driving  it  in  toward  Dogtown.  Pegram  also 
encountered  the  enemy,  about  four  miles  from  Dogtown, 
and  drove  them  to  that  place,  then  formed  a  line,  after 
dark,  and  pursued  them  to  the  Waynesboro  and  Statmton 
road  and  toward  Fishersville,  the  Confederate  cavalry 
having  previously  gone,  by  a  byroad,  to  near  the  tunnel 
of  the  Virginia  Central  railroad  through  the  Blue  ridge, 
which  the  Federal  cavalry  was  seeking  to  destroy,  and 
driven  it  back  across  South  river  and  through  Waynes- 
boro to  where  Pegram  struck  its  camp.  The  army  en- 
camped, after  dark,  in  the  vicinity  of  Waynesboro,  where 
it  remained  on  the  29th  and  30th,  while  the  engineer 
troops  and  pioneers  were  rebuilding  the  Central  railroad 
bridges  across  South  river  and  Christian's  creek,  which 
the  enemy  had  destroyed.  The  Federal  cavalry,  which 
had  been  routed  near  Waynesboro,  retreated  through 
Staunton,  Spring  Hill  and  Mossy  creek  near  Mt  Craw- 
ford, wantonly  burning  bams,  mills,  factories,  grain  and 
hay  ricks,  and  driving  all  the  live  stock  they  could  find 
before  them,  as  they  went,  in  obedience  to  Sheridan's 
orders  to  destroy  the  Valley  **so  that  even  a  CTQW  tr^-vers- 
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ing  it  would  have  to  carry  a  haversack."  Early's 
cavalry,  on  the  30th,  followed  the  enemy  as  far  as  Middle 
river. 

On  the  ist  of  October  the  Confederate  forces  moved 
to  the  \acinity  of  Mt.  Sidney:  Gordon,  Kershaw  and 
Pegram  marching  by  the  direct  old  Winchester  road,  to 
the  Willow  Spout,  and  then  down  the  Valley  turnpike  to 
three  miles  beyond  Mt.  Sidney;  while  Ramseur  and 
Wharton  moved  by  the  Mt.  Meridian  road  and  across  by 
Piedmont  to  within  three  miles  of  Mt  Sidney.  The  cav- 
alry took  position  along  North  river.  On  the  2d,  Sheri- 
dan's cavalry  drove  in  the  Confederate  pickets  near 
Mt.  Crawford,  but  the  Stonewall  brigade,  of  Gordon's 
division,  drove  them  back  and  held  the  turnpike  bridge 
over  North  river  at  that  point.  The  cavalry  had  an 
engagement  with  the  enemy  at  Bridgewater,  forcing 
Custer's  Federal  division  of  cavalry  to  retire,  by  a  well- 
planned  attack  on  his  front  and  flanks.  Quiet  reigned  on 
the  3d  and  4th,  with  the  exception  of  some  skirmishing 
along  the  line  of  North  river.  On  the  sth,  Gordon  ad- 
vanced to  near  Naked  creek  and  Brig. -Gen.  Thomas  L. 
Rosser  joined  the  army  with  his  cavalry  brigade  of  some 
600  service  and  toil-worn  men  and  horses,  which  had  come 
up  from  Richmond  by  way  of  Lynchburg.  This  brigade 
was  attached  to  Fitz  Lee's  division,  to  fiie  command  of 
which  Rosser  was  assigned,  Wickham  having  resigned. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  enemy  left  the  camps 
near  Harrisonburg,  Mt.  Crawford  and  Bridgewater,  after 
destroying  crops,  burning  buildings  in  every  direction, 
before  and  during  their  march,  and  driving  before  them  all 
the  live  stock,  both  old  and  young,  they  could  find.  The 
Confederate  cavalry  was  soon  in  pursuit,  and  the  infan- 
try, Gordon  in  front,  followed  at  11  a.  m.,  and  marched 
to  the  vicinity  of  Harrisonburg;  three  of  the  divisions 
encamping  beyond  that  town.  Lomax's  cavalry  went  by 
the  Keezletown  road  to  Peale's,  while  Rosser,  with  Fitz 
Lee's  division,  took  the  back  road  and  fell  on  the  enemy's 
rear  at  Brock's  gap,  with  vigor,  capturing  a  portion  of 
its  train  and  pursuing  it  to  Timberville.  Kershaw  had 
reinforced  Early,  at  Brown's  gap,  with  2, 700 muskets  for 
duty  and  Cutshaw's  artillery,  about  making  up  for  his 
losses  at  Winchester  and  Fisher's  Hill,  and  he  had  deter- 
mined to  attack  Sheridan  on  the  6th  if  he  had  not  re- 
treated down  the  Valley. 
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On  the  7th  the  march  was  continued  to  New  Market, 
Pegram  and  Wharton  encamped  on  the  Timberville 
road ;  Gordon  and  Ramseur  on  the  Forestville,  and  Ker- 
shaw on  the  Luray  roads.  The  cavalry  pursued  the 
enemy  to  the  line  of  Stony  creek,  the  strong  position  that 
Jackson  had  held  against  Banks'  advance  in  the  spring 
of  1862.  Early's  infantry  remained  in  camp  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  New  Market  on  the  8th,  while  Rosser  on  the  back 
road  drove  the  enemy  to  Round  hill,  having  an  engage- 
ment with  them  near  Tom's  brook,  while  Lomax  drove 
them  to  the  same  stream  on  the  Valley  turnpike. 

Custer's  cavalry  turned  on  Early's  on  the  9th,  and 
drove  it  back,  with  a  loss  of  artillery;  Lomax  to  Mt  Jack- 
son, on  the  Valley  turnpike,  and  Rosser  to  Stony  creek, 
on  the  back  road,  where  the  latter  rallied  and  turned 
upon  the  pursuing;  foe  and  routed  them,  captming  their 
train  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery.  Ramseur  and  Ker- 
shaw were  advanced  to  Rude's  hill  to  meet  the  enemy, 
coming  up  the  Valley  turnpike;  but  they  retired  to 
Edenbiurg,  and  at  night  Early's  advance  again  held  the 
line  of  Stony  creek.  On  the  loth  and  nth,  the  infantry 
remained  in  camp  while  the  pioneers  were  repairing  the 
telegraph  line  from  Staunton  to  New  Market  On  the 
nth,  Lomax's  division  of  cavalry  crossed  over  from  New 
Market  to  the  Page  valley.  On  the  12  th  the  march  was 
resumed,  Ramseur  in  front,  and  the  army  advanced  to 
the  vicinity  of  Woodstock,  preceded  by  Payne's  cavalry 
brigade,  which  halted  at  Pugh's  run  while  Rosser  marched 
from  Timberville  to  Stony  creek. 

Early  continued  his  advance  on  the  13th,  with  Gordon, 
preceded  by  Payne's  cavalry,  in  the  lead,  and  reached 
Hupp's  hill,  beyond  Strasburg,  by  10  a.  m.  Conceal- 
ing his  infantry  behind  the  hill  and  a  screen  of  woods, 
Early  put  his  artillery  in  position  and  surprised  Sheri- 
dan's camp,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Cedar  creek,  by  open- 
ing on  it  with  several  batteries,  and  driving  the  Federals 
from  their  posts  and  camps,  on  the  left  of  their  position, 
in  great  disorder.  Sheridan  promptly  advanced  a  bri- 
gade across  Cedar  creek,  from  his  center,  and  opened 
from  the  batteries  on  his  right,  on  the  Belle  Grove  ridge. 
Early's  artillery  shelled  the  advancing  column,  while  his 
infantry,  still  concealed,  slowly  withdrew.  The  enemy, 
supposing  Early  was  retreating,  advanced  rapidly,  when 
Conner's  brigade  of  Kershaw's  division  and  the  skirmish- 
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ers  of  Gordon  and  Wharton,  suddenly  charged  on  them 
from  their  ambush  and  handsomely  routed  them,  with 
severe  loss.  Rosser  advanced,  on  the  back  road,  to 
Cedar  creek,  and  engaged  the  cavalry  guarding  that 
approach  to  Sheridan's  rear.  Lomax  continued  down 
the  Page  valley,  through  Luray  and  Front  Royal,  and 
drove  the  Federal  pickets  from  Guard  hill,  above  the 
forks  of  the  Shenandoah,  on  the  Front  Royal  and  Win- 
chester turnpike.  After  this  bold,  well-planned  and  suc- 
cessful attack  on  Sheridan's  camp  (one  that  should  have 
shown  him  its  vulnerable  location),  Early's  first  Cedar 
creek  battle,  he  fell  back  to  Fisher's  Hill  and  went  into 
camp.  The  Federal  cavalry  continued  the  burning  of 
crops,  bams,  etc. ,  in  the  vicinity  of  Front  Royal,  imtil 
driven  away  by  Lomax. 

Early  remained  at  Fisher's  hill  during  the  15th,  hav- 
ing some  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  on  Hupp's  hill,  as 
he  reconnoitered,  and  found  them  busily  fortifying  the 
north  bank  of  Cedar  creek  and  the  camp  which  they  had 
reoccupied,  with  so  little  judgment  and  in  apparent 
ignorance  of  the  weakness  of  that  position,  as  they 
learned  to  their  cost  a  little  later,  when  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  Cedar  Creek  was  joined. 

All  was  quiet  during  the  day  of  the  i6th,  but  at  night 
Rosser's  brigade  of  cavalry,  each  cavalryman  taking  an 
infantryman  of  Grimes'  brigade  of  Ramseur's  division, 
mounted  behind  him,  marched  to  surprise  the  cavalry 
camp  of  the  enemy  on  the  back  road,  near  Cedar  creek ; 
but  he  found  only  a  picket,  which  he  captured,  the  camp 
having  been  moved.  On  the  17th  of  October,  Early's 
troops  were  advanced  a  mile  or  more,  to  between  Tum- 
bling run  and  Strasburg,  to  cover  Rosser's  movement,  and 
reconnoissances  were  made  in  front  of  Strasburg,  while 
General  Gordon  and  Captain  Hotchkiss  of  the  engineers 
went  to  the  signal  station,  on  the  end  of  Three- top  mount- 
ain, to  reconnoiter  the  enemy's  position  with  reference 
to  an  attack;  Captain  Hotchkiss,  from  this  lofty  point 
of  observation,  which  overlooked  all  of  Sheridan's  camps, 
making  a  map  showing  the  position  of  Sheridan's 
army  and  its  defensive  works,  and  locating  all  its  guards 
and  pickets.  Pegram  advanced  to  Cedar  creek,  on  the 
back  road,  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  an  attack  from 
that  direction. 

From  the  reports   of   General   Gordon   and   Captain 
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Hotchkiss,  and  the  remarkable  location  of  Sheridan's 
camps,  as  shown  by  the  map  that  was  exhibited,  General 
Early  became  convinced  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
disparity  of  the  opposing  forces  (knowing  that  his  own 
numbered  but  about  10,000  of  all  arms,  while  those 
of  the  enemy  numbered  50,000  effective  men),  an 
unexpected  and  successful  attack  could  be  made  on  Sher- 
idan's camps.  Accordingly  he  summoned  his  division 
commanders  to  headquarters,  and  after  the  situation  had 
been  explained  by  General  Gordon  and  Captain  Hotch- 
kiss, it  was  decided,  with  but  one  dissenting  voice,  that 
the  attack  should  be  made,  and  the  plan  proposed  by  Gen- 
eral Early  should  be  carried  into  effect  that  night  and 
the  following  day. 

Early's  plan  assigned  to  each  division  its  place  and 
time  of  attack,  almost  precisely  as  it  was  subsequently 
carried  into  execution.  Gordon,  with  the  Second  corps, 
composed  of  Gordon's,  Ramseur's  and  Pegram's  divi- 
sions, was  to  march,  after  dark,  from  the  Fisher's  hill  en- 
campment to  a  crossing  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, near  its  right,  which  the  pioneer  corps  was  to 
bridge  for  it,  then  along  and  around  the  base  of  the 
Three-top  moimtain,  by  a  blind  and  concealed  pathway, 
to  its  northeastern  end,  and  then,  by  fording  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  at  Bowman's  ford,  with  a  squad- 
ron of  Payne's  cavalry  in  advance,  to  capture  the  enemy's 
picket  and  turn  his  left  flank.  Kershaw  was  to  march  to 
Strasburg  at  a  later  hour,  then  by  a  country  road  to  Bow- 
man's mill,  on  Cedar  creek,  and  attack  the  enemy;  Whar- 
ton, at  a  still  later  hour,  was  to  move  along  the  Valley 
turnpike,  followed  by  the  artillery  of  the  army,  past 
Strasburg  to  Hupp's  hill,  and  remain  there  and  be  ready 
to  second  the  other  attacks.  Rosser's  cavalry  was  to 
advance  by  the  back  road  and  engage  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry, which  had  its  extensive  camp  on  its  right  and  not 
far  from  the  back  road.  The  marches  were  so  arranged 
that  each  of  the  attacking  forces  should  be  in  position 
and  ready  to  begin  the  assault  at  precisely  5  o'clock, 
about  daylight  of  the  morning  of  the  19th;  Rosser  to 
attack  first,  on  the  left,  then  Gordon  on  the  right,  and 
lastly,  Kershaw  in  the  center.  The  precise  time  of 
Wharton's  attack  was  to  depend  on  circumstances.  Dur- 
ing the  day  the  materials  were  secretly  collected  for  the 
foot  bridge  across  the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah, 
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and  about  dark  that  stream,  and  other  small  ones  on  Gor- 
don's route,  were  bridged,  and  the  path  along  and  around 
the  mountain  was  cleared  out  by  the  pioneers  under  Cap- 
tain Hart,  and  Gordon  commenced  his  march,  across  the 
river  and  around  to  a  place  in  the  woods  near  the  end  of 
the  motmtain,  at  8  in  the  evening. 

At  midnight  following  October  i8th,  Kershaw  and 
Wharton  marched  from  Fisher's  hill  along  the  turnpike 
to  Strasburg,  where  Kershaw  turned  to  the  right  along 
the  byroad  leading  to  Bowman's  mill,  while  Wharton 
continued  along  the  turnpike  to  near  the  crest  of  Hupp's 
hill.  Before  5  a.  m.  of  the  1 9th,  Kershaw  and  Wharton  were 
resting  in  their  assigned  positions,  and  Gordon  had  been 
waiting  for  some  time,  not  far  from  Bowman's  ford  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah, 
opposite  the  Federal  cavalry  picket  guarding  the  road 
leading  to  the  Belle  Grove  farm  and  around  to  the  flank 
and  rear  of  the  Federal  encampment,  especially  that  of 
the  Eighth  corps,  along  which  this  byroad  led,  on  to  the 
east.  Rosser,  with  his  cavalry,  was  also  in  position  on 
the  Back  road,  and  ready  to  attack. 

As  the  hour  appointed  for  the  assault  drew  near.  Gen- 
eral Early,  who  had  accompanied  Kershaw's  division,  the 
head  of  which  was  resting  on  the  bluff  above  the  south 
bank  of  Cedar  creek,  was  considerably  disturbed  by  a 
movement  in  the  Federal  camp  (the  moving  of  a  wagon 
train,  as  was  afterward  learned),  which,  unconscious  of 
impending  danger,  lay  before  him,  slightly  concealed  by 
the  fog  that  was  rising  from  Cedar  creek  and  from  the 
river.  This  stir  in  the  camps  led  him  to  suspect  that  his 
movement  had  been  discovered.  Fortunately,  the  ap- 
pointed hour  came  at  about  this  time,  when,  practically 
without  further  orders  and  with  remarkable  precision, 
the  three  prearranged  simultaneous  attacks  began. 
Pa)me's  cavalry  dashed  across  the  river,  in  front  of  Gor- 
don, and  captured  the  outer  pickets;  Gordon  followed 
with  the  bold  rush  characteristic  of  the  famous  Stonewall 
brigade,  which  was  in  his  advance,  and  soon  fell  on  the  rear 
of  the  encampment  of  the  Nineteenth  corps,  with  a  line 
of  battle  having  Ramseur's  division  on  the  right  and 
Gordon's  division  on  the  left,  supported  by  Pegram's. 
At  the  same  time  Kershaw's  division  fairly  sprang  down 
the  steep  slope  of  the  south  bank  of  Cedar  creek,  rushed 
across  that  stream,  and  deploying,  with  Wofford  on  the 
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right,  Humphreys  in  the  center  and  Bryan,  with  Conner 
in  echelon,  on  the  left,  charged  rapidly  up  the  long  slope 
north  of  the  creek,  captured  the  battery  that  crowned  its 
summit,  turned  its  guns  upon  the  as  yet  profoundly 
sleeping  Eighth  corps,  rushed  upon  its  flank,  then  bore 
to  the  left,  and  crossing  the  Valley  turnpike  fell  upon  the 
flank  of  the  Nineteenth  corps,  there  encamped  on  the 
Belle  Grove  farm.  By  these  rapid  and  nearly  simultane- 
ous advances  Kershaw's  command  and  that  of  Gordon 
were,  practically,  brought  into  line  of  battle,  with  Grordon 
on  the  right  and  Kershaw  on  the  left,  that  swept  like 
wildfire  through  the  camps  of  the  Eighth  and  Nineteenth 
corps,  routed  the  sleeping  soldiers  from  their  tents,  and 
drove  them,  some  half-dressed  and  all  dazed,  to  retreat 
in  wild  confusion  or  to  promptly  surrender,  and  giving 
little  opportunity  for  any  rally  except  by  some  of  those  in 
the  more  distant  parts  of  the  encampment,  who  were 
quickly  aroused  and  formed  by  their  oflBcers,  and  who, 
with  desperate  courage,  vainly  strove  to  check  the  on- 
rushing  tide  of  the  victorious  Confederates. 

When  the  sun  rose  and  tempered  the  sharp  air  of  that 
frosty  October  morning,  it  beheld  Kershaw  and  Gordon 
in  full  possession  of  the  camps  and  earthworks  of  the 
Eighth  and  Nineteenth  corps  of  Sheridan's  army  and  the 
captors  of  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  many  pieces  of 
artillery,  most  of  the  camp  equipage  and  the  trains 
belonging  to  these  two  large  bodies  of  infantry,  and  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  Sixth  corps,  which  was  encamped  far- 
thest to  the  enemy's  right  and  on  high  ground  beyond 
Meadow  branch,  a  tributary  of  Cedar  creek,  that,  run- 
ning from  the  northeast  and  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Valley  turnpike,  enters  the  former  stream  at  Hottle's 
mill,  where  several  roads  converge  to  a  ford  across  Cedar 
creek. 

As  soon  as  the  Valley  turnpike  was  uncovered  by  the 
movements  of  Kershaw  and  Gordon,  and  the  way  was 
clear,  Wharton's  division  moved  forward,  and  the  artil- 
lery galloped  rapidly  across  Cedar  creek  and  along  the 
turnpike,  and  was  soon  ready  to  join  in,  on  the  right,  in 
the  attack  on  the  Sixth  corps,  which  had  already  been 
begun  by  Kershaw,  Ramseur  and  Pegram  in  that  order 
from  the  left.  The  gallant  and  indomitable  Col.  Tom 
Carter  soon  had  his  own  and  some  of  the  captured  artil- 
lery playing  on  the  Sixth  corps  and  its  batteries,  that 
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brave  body  of  Federal  soldiery  having  had  time  to  rally 
and  deploy  before  the  Confederates  had  reached  its  posi- 
tion. The  infantry  attack  on  the  Sixth  corps,  especially 
that  by  Wharton's  division  on  the  right,  was  but  partially 
successful,  as  the  swampy  character  of  the  ground  along 
Meadow  run  prevented  it  from  getting  across,  and  the 
furious  fire  of  the  enemy  drove  it  back;  but  the  Confed- 
erate artillery,  formidable  in  the  number  and  character 
of  its  guns  and  in  the  magnificent  handling  of  these  by 
its  officers  and  men,  soon  forced  the  Sixth  corps  from  its 
position,  so  that  before  noon  the  entire  infantry  com- 
mand of  the  Federal  army  had  been  routed  and  driven 
nearly  two  miles  beyond  Middletown,  and  Early  had 
halted  in  the  pursuit,  apprehensive  that  the  10,000  Fed- 
eral cavalry,  which  Rosser  had  merely  routed  from  their 
camps  on  Sheridan's  right,  might  cross  over  and  fall 
upon  his  little  army  which  he  had  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle  on  a  road  having  stone  fences  along  it,  leading 
northwestward  from  the  Valley  turnpike,  from  near  the 
northeastern  end  of  Middletown ;  with  Gordon  on  the  left 
extending  into  a  body  of  woods  along  the  Middle  road, 
followed  on  the  right  by  Kershaw,  Ramseur  and  Pegram 
up  to  the  turnpike,  and  with  Wharton  on  the  right  of  that 
great  highway,  in  the  very  position  that  Stonewall 
Jackson  had  taken,  but  for  a  brief  interval  only,  when 
preparing  to  advance  against  Banks'  retreating  army  on 
the  24th  of  May,  1862. 

As  soon  as  the  Federal  cavalry  was  apprised  of  the  dis- 
aster that  had  fallen  upon  Sheridan's  infantry,  it  broke 
camp,  started  its  trains  for  the  rear,  sent  a  portion  of  its 
force  to  meet  Rosser's  attack,  and  at  once  moved  its  main 
body  to  the  eastward  into  deployment  covering  the 
retreating  and  demoralized  infantry  and  artillery,  bring- 
ing its  ntmierous  batteries  into  position,  especially  occu- 
pying the  commanding  ridge,  or  high  rising  groimd  to 
the  north  of  Middletown,  in  front  of  the  position  that 
Early  had  taken,  thus  giving  opportunity  to  the  Federal 
officers  to  rally  and  reorganize  their  discomfited  forces, 
which  they  speedily  did ;  the  panic  that  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  them  having  subsided  when  they  found  they  were 
not  being  pursued,  and  that  their  well-mounted  and  well- 
trained  cavalry  force  was  on  hand  to  protect  them  from 
further  molestation. 

Unfortunately  for    the    Confederate    cause,    General 
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Early,  though  an  able  strategist,  a  most  skillful  com- 
mander, and  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  as  all  know, 
and  as  had  been  well  attested — ^literally  on  scores  of  bat- 
tlefields— did  not  possess  the  sublime  confidence  that 
characterized  Stonewall  Jackson  in  periods  of  emer- 
gency, and  at  this  critical  moment,  intoxicated  with  suc- 
cess (but  not  with  liquor,  as  some  have  falsely  asserted), 
hesitated ;  unwilling  to  believe,  although  informed  to  the 
contrary  iDy  some  of  his  oflBcers  who  had  reconnoitered  its 
new  position,  that  the  Sixth  corps  was  still  intact,  con- 
cealed in  the  forest  in  front  of  his  left  Therefore  he  did 
not  advance,  although  repeatedly  warned  of  the  danger- 
ous character  of  the  position  he  had  t^en  if  the 
Federal  forces  should  be  concentrated,  for  a  counter- 
stroke,  on  the  commanding  ground  in  his  front. 
The  handful  of  thinly-clad  men  who  had  cheerfully 
waited  during  the  long  chilly  night  for  the  hour 
of  attack  to  come — part  of  whom  had  unhesitatingly 
waded  through  a  cold  and  deep  river,  and  won  a 
magnificent  victory  over  nearly  five  times  their  num- 
ber— ^had  been  held  in  battle  array,  with  only  cold 
rations  to  warm  them,  in  the  biting  north  winds  of  a  late 
October  day,  ready  and  eager  to  advance  again  upon  the 
foe,  and  do  again  what  they  had  done  for  Stonewall  Jack- 
son upon  the  same  ground.  This  inexcusable  delay, 
although  abundant  excuses  have  been  offered  for  it,  ena- 
bled the  commanders  of  the  Federal  regiments,  brigades 
and  corps  to  rally  and  reform  their  men,  so  that  when 
Sheridan,  who  had  been  absent,  reached  them  from  Win- 
chester not  long  before  noon,  after  a  ride,  not  of  20  miles 
at  a  headlong  speed,  but  of  10  miles  in  about  two  hours,  he 
found  his  army  reformed  by  Crook  and  ready  to  advance, 
with  all  arms  of  the  service,  overlapping,  on  either  flank, 
the  little  band  of  Confederate  heroes  that,  from  his  posi- 
tion, he  could  plainly  see  stretched  out  in  a  thin  line  not 
far  in  front.  When  all  was  ready,  at  about  4  p.  m.,  with 
a  great  mass  of  cavalry  upon  his  flanks,  and  especially 
upon  his  right,  Sheridan  ordered  an  advance  and  attacked 
Early's  line,  turning  his  left;  and  the  mere  weight  of 
numbers,  especially  of  cavalry,  forced  the  whole  line  to 
give  way  and  retreat  just  before  dark,  throwing  most  of 
it  into  confusion,  although  several  bodies  of  its  well- 
trained  and  tried  soldiers,  especially  Ramseur's  men,  in 
whose  front,  bravely  fighting,  he  fell  mortally  wounded, 
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effectually  held  in  check,  in  position  after  position,  and 
seriously  damaged,  with  well-directed  volleys  of  both 
musketry  and  artillery,  the  overwhelming  force  that 
pressed'  upon  them.  Most  of  the  Confederates  made 
good  their  retreat,  and  the  Federal  infantry  did  not  pur- 
sue them  beyond  Belle  Grove  house,  near  the  middle  of 
their  old  encampment,  but  was  quite  content  to  go  into 
camp  not  far  from  where  they  had  been  so  imceremoni- 
ously  and  badly  routed  in  the  early  morning. 

When  the  sun  set,  the  Confederates,  although  discom- 
fited and  retreating,  were  still  in  possession  of  the  fruits 
of  victory,  having  sent  to  the  rear  the  1,500  prisoners 
they  had  taken,  a  long  line  of  captured  wagons  and  stores, 
and  many  pieces  of  artillery,  with  their  caissons  and  other 
equipments,  when  a  small  body  of  Federal  cavalry,  cross- 
ing Cedar  creek  at  Hottle's  mill,  came  by  a  blind  way  to 
the  top  of  Stickley*s  hill,  on  the  Valley  turnpike  to  the 
west  of  Cedar  creek,  and  following  along^  the  crowding 
and  retreating,  but  unguarded  trains,  drove  oflf  the  drivers 
with  their  sabers  and  turned  wagons  and  guns  across  the 
road.  The  trains  had  been  checked  after  dark  at  Span- 
gler's  mill,  just  west  of  Strasburg,  where  a  short  bridge, 
not  more  than  20  feet  long,  across  the  high  banks  of  a  small 
creek,  had  broken  down  under  the  weight  of  a  heavy  gun, 
and  so  cut  off  further  retreat  for  all  of  the  train  of  wagons 
and  artillery,  including  a  large  portion  of  the  captured 
guns,  that  had  not  yet  crossed  the  bridge.  The  Confed- 
erate infantry,  in  its  retreat,  had  avoided  the  main  road, 
giving  that  up  to  the  trains,  and  was  falling  back  on 
roads  more  to  the  west,  so  that  none  of  them  were  in 
position,  in  the  gathering  darkness,  to  defend  these 
trains,  and  even  if  they  had  been,  nothing  could  have 
been  done  toward  replacing  the  bridge. 

These  accidental  captures  enabled  Sheridan  to  claim 
that  he  had  turned  the  disgraceful  rout  of  his  great  army, 
in  the  morning, into  a  grand  victory  in  the  evening;  when, 
in  truth,  but  for  this  easy  and  unpreventable  capture,  by 
an  insignificant  body  of  cavalry.  Early  could  have  made 
the  substantial  claim  that  he  had  not  only  won  an  almost 
unexampled  victory  in  the  morning,  but  that  he  had 
brought  away  the  fruits  of  it,  even  though  driven  by 
superior  numbers  from  an  untenable  position  that  he  had 
unwisely  and  too  long  held,  when  he  should  have  either 
promptly  followed  the  retreating  foe,  when  on  the  run  in 
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the  morning,  or  quickly  retired  with  the  grand  honors  he 
had  won. 

Early's  men  retreated  up  the  Valley,  in  and  by  ways 
that  no  man  can  describe,  during  the  whole  night,  but 
they  nearly  all  answered  to  roll  calls  the  next  day  in  their 
old  camps  at  New  Market  Rosser  brought  up  the  rear 
with  his  cavalry,  which  the  enemy's  cavalry  slowly  fol- 
lowed to  Edenburg  and  the  line  of  Stony  creek,  where 
Rosser  had  halted.  Sheridan  was  quite  content  to  rest, 
the  next  day,  and  reorganize  his  demoralized  army,  in 
his  old  Cedar  creek  camps.  His  pursuit  of  the  retreat- 
ing Confederates  was  without  vigor  or  results. 

Having  learned,  by  sad  experience,  the  weakness  of 
his  former  position,  Sheridan,  on  the  21st,  brought  his 
infantry  across  Cedar  creek  and  took  and  fortified,  with 
great  care,  a  new  position  on  Hupp's  and  the  adjoining 
hills,  between  Strasburg  and  Cedar  creek,  so  slowly  had 
he  learned  the  lesson  of  the  important  part  that  the  topo- 
graphical element  plays  in  war,  and  which  Early  so  well 
understood  and  had  made  such  good  use  of  in  the  two 
attacks  he  had  made  on  Sheridan's  Cedar  creek  camp. 
Lomax's  division  of  cavalry,  which  came  from  Front 
Royal  to  the  vicinity  of  Middletown  on  the  19th,  but  too 
late  to  be  of  any  value  in  Early's  attack  on  Sheridan, 
fell  back  by  the  way  it  advanced  to  Milford,  in  the  Page 
valley,  where  it  took  and  fortified  a  position  which  the 
Federal  cavalry,  following,  attacked  on  the  26th,  but  was 
repulsed.  All  was  quiet  in  the  infantry  camps  up  to 
that  date,  when  Rosser's  brigade  marched  from  its  camp 
near  Timberville  across,  by  New  Market,  to  Luray. 

The  army  remained  undisturbed  in  its  camps  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Market,  holding  the  line  of  Stony  creek 
with  its  cavalry,  as  well  as  its  position  at  Milford  in  the 
Page  valley,  and  at  points  along  the  Rappahannock,  east  of 
the  Blue  ridge,  until  the  loth  of  November,  on  which  day 
Early  again  marched  down  the  valley,  with  Kershaw's 
division  in  front,  and  bivouacked  in  the  vicinity  of  Wood- 
stock, Rosser's  cavalry  advancing  to  Fairview  on  the 
back  road,  and  Lomax's  to  Front  Royal  in  the  Page  valley. 
Marching  again  at  6  a.  m.  of  the  nth,  Pegramin  advance, 
preceded  by  Payne's  brigade  of  cavalry.  Early  drove  the 
enemy's  pickets  from  Middletown  and  up  to  a  line  of 
fortifications  that  Sheridan  was  holding  beyond  New- 
town.    He  then  formed  a  line  of  battle  between  Middle- 
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town  and  Newtown  and  had  some  skirmishing  with  the 
enemy,  Rosser  coming  in  by  the  back  and  middle  roads, 
to  the  north  of  Newtown,  and  joining  in  the  skirmishing 
on  the  left,  came  up  on  the  right  and  extended  the  line 
toward  Cedarville.  The  12  th  was  spent  in  line  of  battle 
at  the  same  place,  **  Rosser  having  an  engagement  with 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  drove  part  of  his  force  back 
for  some  distance  along  the  back  road,  but  bringing  up 
the  rest  of  his  division,  he,  in  turn,  drove  Custer  back 
and  resumed  his  former  position.  The  enemy  also 
attacked  McCausland's  brigade,  of  Lomax's  division,  near 
Cedarville,  and  was  several  times  repulsed,  but  finally 
made  a  successful  attack  and  drove  him  back,  toward 
Front  Royal,  with  the  loss  of  two  pieces  of  artillery." 
While  Early  was  holding  this  advance.  Captain  Hotch- 
kiss,  his  topographical  engineer,  was  enabled  to  go  over 
and  sketch  the  battlefield  of  Cedar  Creek,  or  Belle  Grove, 
and  gather  the  data  for  the  map  that  is  published 
in  the  War  Records  Atlas.  After  dark,  on  the  12th,  the 
army  fell  back  to  and  encamped  on  Fisher's  hill.  On 
the  13th,  Grimes'  brigade  in  front,  it  marched  to  camps 
between  Edenburg  and  Hawkinstown;  and  on  the  14th, 
Gordon  in  front,  it  returned  to  its  old  camps  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  New  Market,  headquarters  having  been  established 
the  day  before  at  that  place. 

Kershaw's  division  started  up  the  Valley,  en  route 
for  Richmond,  on  the  15th.  Up  to  that  date.  General 
Early's  command  had  marched,  since  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1,670  miles,  and  had 
engaged  in  seventy-five  battles  and  skirmishes. 

On  the  17  th,  Pegram's  division  marched  up  the  Valley 
to  Big  Spring.  On  the  2  2d,  two  divisions  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  came  as  far  as  Rude's  hill.  To  meet  these. 
Early  marched  three  divisions  of  infantry,  Gordon's, 
Wharton's  and  Grimes',  from  their  camps  near  New 
Market,  and  took  position  on  Rude's  hill  to  meet  them. 
The  enemy  came  boldly  across  the  broad  expanse  of 
Meem's  bottoms  to  make  attack,  but  there  met  with 
such  a  hot  fire  of  infantry  and  artillery  that  they  went 
back, -in  great  disorder,  considerably  damaged  by  the 
reception  they  had  met  They  were  followed,  by 
Early's  infantry  skirmishers,  to  Hawkinstown,  and  by 
a  brigade  of  cavalry  to  below  Edenburg.  The  army 
returned  to  its  New  Market  camps  that  night,  after  hav- 
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ing  marched  35  miles  and  had    an  engagement  dtiring 
the  day. 

On  tiie  29th,  Rosser,  after  a  long  march,  surprised,  by 
able  strategy,  the  enemy's  camp  at  New  Creek,  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  capturing  800  prisoners  and 
eight  pieces  of  artillery.  The  army  remained  in  its  New 
Market  camps  until  December  6th,  taking  the  cars  at 
Staimton  on  the  night  of  the  7th.  Wickham's  brigade 
retired  that  day  from  Mt.  Jackson  to  Timberville.  This 
movement  of  the  Second  corps  from  the  Valley  was 
brought  about  by  a  report  that  the  Sixth  corps  of  Sheri- 
dan's army  had  already  gone  to  Richmond  to  join  Grant, 
and  that  more  of  the  same  army  were  moving  in  that 
direction.  Grimes'  division  of  Early's  army  left  for 
Richmond  on  the  14th  of  December. 

The  famous  Second  corps  of  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  Jackson's  old  command,  embracing  the  rem- 
nants of  his  old  division  and  his  old  brigade,  now  left  the 
Shenandoah  valley  for  the  last  time,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maj.-Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  one  of  the  ablest, 
bravest  and  boldest  of  the  surviving  brigade  and  division 
commanders  of  the  immortal  Stonewall  Jackson,  Gen-, 
eral  Evans,  of  Georgia,  succeeding  to  the  command  of 
Gordon's  division.  This  remarkable  body  of  veterans,  a 
mere  fragment  of  its  former  self  when,  in  the  meridian 
of  its  strength  of  numbers  and  eflBciency,  Jackson  led  it 
against  Pope  at  Cedar  run,  had,  in  four  successive  cam- 
paigns, played  a  most  important  part  in  the  great  mil- 
itary operations  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  that  have  not 
only  made  that  region  famous  in  the  annals  of  history, 
but  have  made  its  movements  and  conflicts  with  superior 
forces  opposed  to  them,  the  subjects  of  admiration  and 
study  of  the  military  men  of  all  the  civilized  fighting 
nations  of  the  world.  Thenceforward  the  small  remnant 
of  the  Second  corps,  the  few  surviving  veterans  who  had 
passed  through  so  many  memorable  conflicts,  became  a 
portion  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  at  Petersburg, 
participating,  with  imflinching  manliness,  in  the  remark- 
able defense  of  that  beleaguered  city,  until  the  fall  of 
Richmond  and  General  Lee's  retreat  to  Appomattox 
Court  House,  where  it  was  actually  repulsing  an  attack 
of  a  portion  of  the  Federal  army,  and  successfuUv  driv- 
ing it  back  when  the  truce  was  called  that  led  to  the  sur- 
render, when,  with  the  intrepid  Gordon  at  its  head,  it 
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laid  down  its  arms  and  left  its  memory,  without  a  stain, 
embalmed  in  the  undying  history  of  Virginia  and  of  the 
Confederacy. 

General  Early  remained  at  New  Market  until  Decem- 
ber 1 6th,  when  Wharton's  division  fell  back  to  near  Mt. 
Crawford,  Rosser's  cavalry  toward  Swoope's,  near  BufiEalo 
gap,  west  of  Staunton,  and  Lomax's  cavalry  to  Swift  Run 
gap.  Wharton's  division,  a  mere  regiment  in  numbers, 
Uie  only  infantry  now  left  with  Early,  went  into  winter 
quarters  near  Fishersville,  between  Statmton  and 
Waynesboro,  on  the  19th;  on  which  day  two  divisions  of 
Federal  cavalry  crossed  the  Blue  ridge,  at  Chester  gap, 
near  Front  Royal,  and  made  demonstrations  toward 
Gordonsville.  The  same  day  the  signal  stations  reported 
an  advance  of  the  enemy  up  the  valley  to  Woodstock. 
On  the  20th,  Early  again  started  down  the  valley,  with 
Rosser  in  advance,  followed  by  Wharton,  the  former 
marching  to  Harrisonburg,  and  the  latter  to  Naked  creek 
beyond  Mt  Sidney.  The  Federal  cavalry  came  to 
Lacey's  Springs.  On  the  aist,  through  a  blinding  snow- 
storm. Early  moved  forward  to  attack  the  enemy.  Ros- 
ser, marching  at  dawn,  fell  on  Custer's  division,  consist- 
ing of  Pennington's  and  Chapman's  brigades,  at  Lacey's, 
or  Big  Spring,  on  the  Valley  turnpike,  having,  in  crossing 
over  from  the  middle  road,  struck  the  Federals  in  flank, 
with  Payne's  brigade  in  front,  followed  by  Morgan's, 
just  as  they  were  saddling  their  horses  to  advance  on 
Wharton.  Rosser  routed  their  First  and  Second  bri- 
gades, capturing  35  prisoners  and  their  wagons  and  am- 
bulances ;  but  they  rallied  on  their  Third  brigade,  com- 
pelled him  to  fall  back,  and  recaptured  their  wagons, 
when  they  at  once  retreated  down  the  valley.  Rosser 
was  unable  to  get  his  whole  command  together  for  this 
attack,  and  so  had  joined  issue  at  a  disadvantage.  Whar- 
ton was  halted  at  the  Big  Spring,  some  two  miles  south- 
west of  Harrisonburg. 

On  the  2  2d,  Wharton  marched  back  to  near  Staunton, 
as  did  also  Payne's  and  Wickham's  brigades.  On  the 
23d,  two  brigades  of  Wharton's  division  took  cars  at 
Staunton  for  Gordonsville,  to  assist  in  repulsing  the 
movement  of  cavalry  that  had  crossed  the  Blue  ridge  at 
Chester  gap,  on  the  19th.  One  of  Wharton's  brigades 
went  into  its  former  camp  at  Fishersville. 

On  the  24th,  the  brigades  of  Jackson,  Imboden  and 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  SIEGE  OP  PETERSBURG. 

FOILED  in  his  attempts  to  turn  Lee's  flank  south  of 
the  James  by  the  capture  of  Petersburg,  through 
Beauregard's  brave  resistance  for  four  days 
against  his  repeated  assaults,  Grant  drew  back 
and  commenced  throwing  up  formidable  lines  of 
intrenchments,  all  along  his  front,  during  the  night  of 
June  1 8th  and  the  following  Sunday.  Lee's  army,  fac- 
mg  to  the  eastward,  was  as  busily  occupied  in  throwing 
up  equally  strong  defensive  works,  preparing  to  hold 
Petersburg  as  the  key  to  the  defenses  of  Richmond,  in 
obedience  to  the  Confederate  authorities,  although  Lee 
himself  would  have  preferred  to  draw  Grant  farther 
into  the  interior,  away  from  his  tidewater  base  and 
fortress,  where  he  could  have  maneuvered  against  him 
in  the  open  country  and  amid  Nature's  great  fortifications, 
which  so  abound  among  the  mountains  of  Virginia. 

At  this  time,  Beauregard's  left  rested  on  the  navigable 
Appomattox,  about  one  mile  north  of  east  from  Peters- 
burg, where  the  Appomattox  turns  northward,  for  five 
miles,  to  the  vicinity  of  Port  Walthall,  and  thence  east- 
ward, for  about  four  miles,  to  City  Point,  where  that 
river  enters  the  James.  On  his  right,  Anderson,  with 
the  First  corps,  extended  the  Confederate  line  for  some 
three  miles  to  the  southward,  in  front  of  Petersburg, 
crossing  the  Norfolk  &  Petersburg  railroad  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Jerusalem  plank  road,  thence  westward,  for 
some  two  miles;  the  Third  corps,  under  A.  P.  Hill, 
extended  the  Confederate  right,  on  the  south  of  Peters- 
burg, to  the  Weldon  &  Petersburg  railroad.  Pickett's 
division  took  up  the  line  on  the  west  side  of  the  Appo- 
mattox and  extended  it  north  to  the  James,  at  the  big 
bend  opposite  Dutch  gap.  The  fortifications  on  the 
north  of  the  James,  from  Chaffin's  bluff  northward,  along 
the  front  of  Richmond,  were  held  by  batteries  and  by 
local  troops,  in  command  of  Lieut. -Gen.   R.  S.  EwelL 
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Subsequently  the  Confederate  works  were  extended  to 
the  southwest  of  Petersburg  for  more  than  lo  miles,  to 
beyond  Hatcher's  run,  imtil  Lee's  line  of  defensive 
works,  consisting  of  forts  and  redoubts  connected  by 
breastworks  and  strengthened  by  all  means  known  to 
the  art  of  war,  extended  for  nearly  40  miles. 

The  Federal  fortifications,  commencing  on  the  river 
road  north  of  the  James,  in  front  of  the  Confederate  lines, 
extended  for  four  miles  to  the  south,  to  Fort  Brady, 
above  Dutch  gap ;  then  were  resumed,  opposite  the  big 
bend  of  the  James,  and  extended  across  the  neck  of  the 
Bermuda  Hundred  peninsula,  for  nearly  four  miles,  to 
the  big  bend  of  the  Appomattox;  then  again  resumed, 
upon  the  south  side  of  that  river  and  along  its  eastern 
side,  and  extended  for  over  four  miles,  by  redoubts  and 
detached  works,  to  the  City  Point  railroad,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Appomattox,  and  were  thence  prolonged,  for  15 
miles  or  more,  around  the  front  of  Petersburg,  to  beyond 
Hatcher's  run,  frequently  as  double  lines.  South  of 
these  main  defensive  works,  a  line  of  formidable  intrench- 
ments  protected  the  rear  of  the  besieging  army;  while 
numerous  forts,  connected  by  heavy  breastworks, 
extended  across  the  City  Point  peninsula,  making  an 
enclosed  camp  for  the  base  of  supplies  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Federal  army. 

Grant  * 'rested  his  men,"  as  he  had  promised,  with  the 
vigorous  use  of  intrenching  tools,  until  near  the  end  of 
June,  constructing  works  far  more  formidable  than  those 
opposing  him,  and  making  such  preparations  as  are  only 
made  when  a  great  fortress  is  to  be  taken  by  protracted 
and  regular  siege  operations.  Within  these  well-fortified 
lines  Grant  collected  more  than  107,000  men,  most  of 
them  veterans  of  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  of  the 
James.  To  oppose  these,  Lee  had,  in  his  40-mile  line, 
for  the  defense  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  some  54,000 
men,  the  remaining  veterans  of  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  and  of  the  department  of  North  Carolina  and 
Southern  Virginia,  Beauregard's  army.  Grant's  supplies 
easily  reached  him  by  water,  up  the  broad  navigable 
James  to  City  Point.  Lee  drew  his,  mainly  from  the 
South,  by  three  railroads  that  met  at  Petersburg  and 
were  thence  continued  by  single  line  to  Richmond.  The 
first  Federal  assault  cut  the  roads  leading  to  City  Point 
and  Norfolk. 
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Grant's  first  movement  was  to  cut  the  road  leading 
south  to  Weldon,  that  he  might  extend  the  strong 
arm  of  his  fortifications  westward,  across  that  road,  and 
hold  it  from  Lee*s  use.  On  the  21st  of  June,  he  sent  his 
Second  and  Sixth  corps  southward,  across  the  Jerusalem 
plank  road,  which  ran  from  Petersburg  south,  between 
the  Norfolk  and  the  Weldon  railroads,  and  directed 
these  to  take  position,  on  the  left  of  his  Fifth  corps, 
thus,  by  a  great  wheel  of  his  left,  hoping  to  flank 
Lee's  right  south  of  Petersburg.  The  battle  line,  when 
formed,  was  composed  of  the  Fifth  corps  on  the  right, 
the  Second  in  the  center,  and  the  Sixth  on  the  left.  This 
formidable  line  of  attack  was  extended  still  farther  to 
the  left,  by  6,000  cavalry,  under  Wilson,  designed  to 
strike  the  railway  still  farther  to  the  south  and  then 
sweep  up  to  the  northward.  Lee,  in  person,  was  at  his 
right,  on  the  morning  of  the  2  2d,  when  the  Federal  col- 
umns advanced  to  his  front.  Three  of  A.  P.  Hill's  bri- 
gades were  moved  southward  to  meet  the  Federal  col- 
umns, the  movement  of  which  was  not  in  concert,  and 
the  Confederates  discovered  a  wide  gap  between  the 
Sixth  and  the  Second  corps.  Into  this,  Mahone  led  Hill's 
brigades,  through  the  pine  forests,  and  fell,  in  fierce 
assault,  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Second  corps,  driving  it 
back  in  confusion,  behind  defensive  works,  with  a  loss 
of  1,700  men  and  four  gtms. 

The  next  day  the  Sixth  corps  renewed  the  attempt  to 
reach  the  railroad,  when  it  was  driven  back  with  a  loss 
of  500.  Wilson's  cavalry  reached  the  railroad,  at  Reams* 
Station,  nine  miles  south  of  Petersburg,  on  the  2  2d,  and, 
after  breaking  the  track,  moved  westward  to  the  South- 
side  railroad,  where,  on  the  23d,  after  a  vigorous  attack 
on  the  division  of  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  it  was  driven  back, 
and  on  the  24th,  retreated  toward  Petersburg,  having 
been  turned  back  from  Staunton  river  bridge  by  the  local 
militia, closely  foUowedby Lee.  Hampton, whohad  hurried 
southward  from  his  victory  over  Sheridan  at  Trevilian's, 
joined  Lee  in  the  pursuit  Reaching  Reams'  Station, 
Wilson  found  Mahone '  across  his  track,  with  two  bri- 
gades of  infantry,  while  Lee  was  closely  pressing  his 
rear.  Thus  assailed,  his  troops  were  routed,  leaving 
behind  them,  not  only  a  long  supply  train  and  thirteen 
guns,  but  loads  of  plunder  robbed  from  private  houses, 
and  a  thousand  negro  slaves  taken  from  Virginia  planta- 
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tions.  Wilson's  raid  had  been  one  of  pillage,  and  he  well 
merited  the  punishment  he  received  at  Reams*  Station. 

Early's  Valley  campaign  and  his  advance  on  Washing- 
ton, brought  confusion  to  Grant's  plans,  in  the  early  part 
of  July,  as  narrated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  organize  a  large  force,  under  Sheridan,  to 
look  after  Early,  while  he  continued  to  hold  his  well-for- 
tified lines  and  intrenched  camps  on  the  James  and  on 
the  Appomattox. 

During  all  the  month  of  July,  Grant's  great  army  was 
busy  throwing  up  parallels  and  driving  mines  in  advanc- 
ing upon  Petersburg.  In  front  of  the  Blandford  ceme- 
tery, to  the  northeast  of  that  city,  there  was  a  salient  in 
the  Confederate  line  known  as  Elliott's.  At  that  point, 
the  Federal  lines,  under  Bumside,  were  but  a  hundred 
yards  away,  and  in  their  rear  was  a  deep  ravine,  from 
which  Pennsylvania  miners  drove  a  main  gallery,  for  510 
feet,  under  Bumside 's  works,  the  intervening  space,  and 
to  well  under  the  Elliott  salient  in  the  Confederate  line. 
From  this  main  gallery  lateral  ones  were  extended, 
right  and  left,  and  in  these  works  were  placed  8,000 
pounds  of  powder,  and  the  appliances  for  its  explosion 
under  Confederate  works  and  the  guns  of  Pegram's 
and  Elliott's  batteries.  Grant  proposed  to  spring  this 
mine  and  thus  blow  open  a  way,  through  the  Confeder- 
ate intrenchments,  by  which  he  could  send  three  of  his 
corps,  nearly  half  of  his  army,  and  capture  Petersburg 
from  Lee.  The  preparations  for  this  peculiar  kind  of 
strategy  by  one  who  was  always  desiring  open-field 
fighting,  were  all  coiAplete  on  the  28th  of  July. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  Grant  sent  Sheridan's  cavalry, 
and  Hancock  with  the  Second  corps,  across  to  the  north 
side  of  the  James,  to  attack  the  Confederate  works  at 
Chaffin's  bluff,  hoping  to  there  break  through  and  cap- 
ture Richmond,  or,  at  least,  to  create  a  diversion  that 
would  draw  a  large  portion  of  Lee's  army  to  the  north  of 
the  James,  and  thus  help  to  secure  success  for  Burnside's 
attack,  after  the  explosion  of  his  mine.  Crossing  the 
river  at  Deep  Bottom,  Hancock  drove  back  Kershaw's 
division  and  captured  four  pieces  of  his  artillery,  but  on 
following  up  his  success  he  encountered  an  intrenched  line 
of  battle,  which  brought  him  to  a  stand.  On  the  29th, 
Lee  hurried  cavalry  and  five  divisions  of  infantry  over 
the  James,   to  aid  in   keeping  back   Hancock,   leaving 
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Pickett  between  the  Appomattox  and  the  James,  and  bnt 
three  divisions  in  the  defenses  of  Petersburg,  with  but 
13,000  men  of  all  arms,  to  receive  Bumside's  assault 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th. 

Meade  was  reluctant  to  spring  his  mine  without  hav- 
ing the  steady  Hancock  behind  Bumside,  so  Grant 
recalled  the  half  of  the  Second  corps,  gave  up  the  idea  of 
a  direct  movement  on  Richmond,  and  reinforced  Bum- 
side,  as  Meade  desired.  Sheridan's  cavalry  was  also 
brought  back,  to  create  a  demonstration  on  Lee's  right, 
and  so,  by  threatening  his  wings,  divert  attention  ^m 
the  intended  assault  on  his  center. 

In  his  official  report  of  1865,  Grant  thus  describes  this 
battle  of  the  Crater: 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  between  4  and  5  o'clock,  the 
mine  was  sprung,  blowing  up  a  battery  and  most  of  a  regiment^  and 
the  advance  of  the  assaulting  column,  formed  by  the  Ninth  corps, 
immediately  took  possession  of  the  crater  made  by  the  explosion 
and  the  line  for  some  distance  to  the  right  and  left  of  it,  and  a 
detached  line  in  front  of  it,  but  for  some  cause  failed  to  advance 
promptly  to  the  ridge  beyond.  Had  they  done  this,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Petersburg  would  Imve  fallen.  Other  troops 
were  immediately  pushed  forward,  but  the  time  consumed  in  g^t- 
tine  them  up  enabled  the  enemy  to  rally  from  his  surprise  (which 
haa  been  complete)  and  get  forces  to  this  point  for  its  defense.  The 
captured  line  thus  held,  being  untenable  and  of  no  advantaj^e  to  us, 
the  troopNB  were  withdrawn,  but  not  without  heavy  loss.  Thus  ter- 
minated in  disaster  what  promised  to  be  the  most  successful  assault 
of  the  campaign. 

This  explosion  partially  destroyed  Elliott's  brigade  and 
opened  a  wide  gap  into  Petersburg,  without  a  single 
Confederate  soldier  present  to  contest  the  passage  of 
Bumside  through  to  the  rear  of  Lee*s  lines.  More  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  Federal  guns  concentrated  their 
fire  on  the  Confederate  works,  to  the  right  and  left  of 
this  breach,  to  engage  attention  while  Bumside  made  his 
assault.  This  terrific  explosion,  for  the  time  being,  nat- 
urally terrified  the  nearby  men  of  both  armies,  and 
twenty  minutes  passed  before  Bumside's  leading  bri- 
gade advanced,  cautiously,  up  the  slope  of  the  crater  and 
took  shelter  in  its  yawning  opening,  which  was  135  feet 
in  length  and  30  feet  in  depth.  The  commanding  hill  of 
Blanford  cemetery,  within  the  Confederate  lines,  was 
just  in  front  of  the  assaulting  column  and  undefended; 
but  Bumside's  men  lingered  within  the  crater  and  failed 
to  move  on  to  this  point  of  vantage.     Another  brigade 
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of  the  assaulting  column  followed,  and  that  also  took 
shelter  in  the  great  pit,  and  there  an  entire  Federal 
division  remained,  as  a  confused  mass,  which  its  officers 
tried  in  vain  to  move  forward,  in  face  of  the  scattering 
fire  that  the  Confederate  infantry,  now  rushing  in  from 
all  directions,  poured  into  the  crater. 

Haskell's  battery,  the  one  nearest  at  hand  on  the  plank 
road,  was  speedily  moved  forward  and  its  fire  was  added 
to  that  of  the  musketry.  Hamilton  Chamberlayne, 
though  sick  in  a  near  hospital,  hastened  to  reinforce 
Haskell  with  his  guns,  while  Wright  and  Langhome, 
from  the  left,  screened  by  a  small  body  of  pines,  raked 
with  canister,  from  their  position  in  a  salient,  the 
ground  between  the  crater  and  the  Federal  line  of 
intrenchments,  across  which  Bumside  must  send  rein- 
forcements. Grant's  artillery  showered  shot  and  shell 
upon  these  Confederate  batteries,  but  they  stood  bravely 
to  their  work.  Bumside  sent  two  more  divisions  to  push 
forward  the  hesitating  assault,  but  most  of  the  men  of 
these  found  refuge  in  the  swarming  mass  that  already 
nearly  filled  the  bottom  of  the  crater.  Meade,  watching 
from  the  rear,  and  learning,  on  demand,  from  Burnside 
the  cause  of  this  delay,  excitedly  asked:  **Do  you  mean 
to  say  your  officers  and  men  will  not  obey  your  orders  to 
advance?"  Bumside  wrote  reply:  **I  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  very  hard  to  advance  to  the  crest.  '* 

At  8  o'clock  a  negro  division  was  sent  forward  to  march 
over  the  white  Federal  soldiers  in  the  crater.  These 
quickly  sought  refuge  in  the  adjacent,  unoccupied  Con- 
federate rifle-pits.  A  division  of  the  Tenth  corps  was 
now  added  to  the  assaulting  column,  which,  encouraged 
by  the  power  of  numbers,  was  bracing  itself  for  an 
advance  to  the  Cemetery  hilL  At  this  juncture  of  affairs, 
General  Lee,  from  beyond  the  Appomattox,  arrived  and 
took  charge  of  the  defense.  Two  of  Hill's  brigades  were 
drawn  from  his  right,  and  Mahone  promptly  ordered 
these  to  cover  the  breach ;  Pegram's  battery  came  for- 
ward to  join  the  combat ;  through  the  covered  way,  which 
led  from  the  plank  road  to  the  ravine  in  front  of  the  cra- 
ter, Weisiger's  brigade,  of  Mahone's  division,  rushed  to 
the  brink  of  the  crater.  The  negro  division  fled  from 
the  rifle-pits,  at  sight  of  the  charging  Virginians,  and 
leaped  into  the  crater,  followed  by  most  of  the  other 
Federal  troops  that  had  ventured  beyond  it 
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Wright's  Georgia  brigade  soon  came  to  the  aid  of 
Weisiger,  and  by  about  midday  the  Confederate  line  was 
re-established  by  the  capture  of  its  broken  works.  Vol- 
leys were  poured  into  the  crater,  until  the  mass  of  Fed- 
eral soldiers,  there  entrapped,  surrendered  at  discretion. 
Grant  had  brought  65,000  of  his  soldiers  to  this  grand 
assault,  which,  through  the  lack  of  audacious  courage  in 
his  officers  and  men,  brought  to  him  not  only  failure,  but 
a  loss  of  nearly  5,000  of  his  soldiers.  A  howl  of  despair 
arose  in  every  portion  of  the  North.  Gold  went  up  to 
$2,8o  for  a  dollar,  as  compared  with  greenbacks.  The 
New  York  Herald  advis^  that  an  embassy  should  be 
sent  to  the  Confederate  government,  **to  see  if  this 
dreadful  war  cannot  be  ended  in  a  mutually  satisfactory 
treaty  of  peace." 

Early  in  August,  Grant  sent  Sheridan,  with  the  Sixth 
corps  of  infantry  and  Torbert's  and  Wilson's  divisions  of 
cavalry,  to  the  Shenandoah  valley  to  look  after  the 
troublesome  Early.  To  meet  these,  and  aid  his  lieu- 
tenant, Lee  dispatched  Fitz  Lee's  division  of  cav- 
alry and  Kershaw's  division  of  infantry  from  his  First 
corps,  in  the  same  direction.  Believing,  from  informa- 
tion received,  that  Lee  had  sent  three  divisions  of  his 
army  away  from  Petersburg,  thus  greatly  weakening  his 
defensive  force.  Grant  decided,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
**to  threaten  Richmond  from  the  north  side  of  the  Tames, 
to  prevent  his  sending  troops  away,  and,  if  possible,  to 
draw  back  those  sent."  That  night  he  moved  the  Sec- 
ond corps  and  Gregg's  division  of  cavalry  from  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  the  Tenth  corps  from  Butler's  army 
of  the  James,  to  the  north  of  the  river,  and  the  next  day 
these  assaulted  the  Confederate  lines  in  front  of  Rich- 
mond, only  to  be  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  1,000  men; 
although  Grant  claims  to  have  captured  six  pieces  of 
artillery,  several  hundred  prisoners,  and  to  have  detained 
troops  that  were  under  marching  orders  to  Early.  Gen. 
F.  A.  Walker  writes  of  this  movement:  **It  should  be 
frankly  confessed  that  the  troops  on  our  side  engaged, 
behaved  with  little  spirit.  .  .  .  When  it  is  added  that 
the  two  brigades  most  in  fault  were  the  Irish  brigade  and 
that  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  gloriously  com- 
manded by  Brooke,  it  will  appear  to  what  a  condition  the 
army  had  been  reduced  by  three  months  of  desperate 
fighting." 
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Having  drawn  a  portion  of  Lee's  army  north  of  the 
James,  Grant,  on  the  i8th,  sent  Warren,  with  the  Fifth 
corps,  to  his  left,  to  capture  the  Weldon  railroad  and  attack 
Lee's  right.  Following  the  plank  road  southward  to  the 
Globe  tavern,  on  the  railroad  south  of  Petersburg,  War- 
ren then  turned  northward,  along  the  railway,  toward 
Petersburg,  until  Heth's  division  of  Hill's  corps  struck 
his  exposed  left  flank  and  captured  nearly  a  thousand  of 
his  men.  The  next  day,  A.  P.  Hill  confronted  Warren 
with  two  divisions,  assailing  his  left  with  Heth's,  while 
Mahone's  fell  on  his  right.  Warren,  after  a  loss  of  2,900 
men,  threw  up  works  and  assumed  the  defensive.  Hill 
attacked  him  again,  on  the  2  ist,  but  was  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss. 

During  this  affair  between  Hill  and  Warren,  Grant  with- 
drew Hancock  and  Gregg  from  the  north  side  of  the  James, 
and,  on  the  21st,  sent  these  to  Reams'  Station,  south  of 
Petersburg  and  beyond  Warren's  division,  to  tear  up  the 
track  of  the  railway,  in  the  meantime  holding  some  old 
Confederate  works  at  the  station.  To  interfere  with  this 
destructive  work,  Lee  sent  A.  P.  Hill,  with  eight  brigades 
of  infantry,  preceded  by  Hampton's  division  of  cavalry. 
On  the  24th  these  attacked  Hancock.  Pegram's  artillery 
secured  a  position  which  took  Hancock's  lines  in  both  re- 
verse and  enfilade,  with  eight  guns  at  very  short  range. 
This  unexpected  and  rapid  fire  opened  the  way  for  a 
charge,  by  Heth's  division,  when  the  larger  portion  of 
Hancock's  men  took  a  panic  and  broke  in  flight,  leaving 
their  works,  9  guns,  12  flags,  over  3,000  muskets,  and 
2, 150  prisoners,  in  Hill's  hands,  with  a  loss  to  him  of  but 
720  men.  It  was  an  unheard-of  thing  for  the  veteran  sol- 
diery of  Hancock  to  be  thus  discomfited,  and  they  were 
only  saved  from  utter  rout  by  the  desperate  fighting  of  a 
small  number  of  steadfast  men,  led  by  Hancock  in  person. 
Walker,  in  his  Life  of  that  great  soldier,  attributed  this 
defeat  to  **the  weakened  spirit  of  our  (Hancock's)  men," 
adding: 

Hancock  had  seen  his  troops  fail  in  their  attempts  to  carry  the  in- 
trenched positions  of  the  enemy,  but  he  had  never  before  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  them  driven,  and  his  lines  and  gmis  taken, 
as  on  this  occasion;  and  never  before  had  he  seen  his  men  fail  to 
respond,  to  the  utmost,  when  he  called  upon  them,  personally,  for  a 
supreme  effort;  nor  had  he  ever  before  ridden  to^nud  an  enemy, 
followed  by  a  beggarly  array  of  a  few  hundred  stragglers,  who  had 
been  gathered  together  and  pushed  toward  the  enemy.  He  could  no 
longer  conceal  from  himself  that  his  once  mighty  corps  retained  bat 
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the  shadow  of  its  former  strength  and  vigor.  .  .  .  "I  do  not  care  to 
die/'  cried  Hancock,  ''but  I  pray  Grod  I  may  never  leave  this  field.*' 
The  agony  of  that  day  never  passed  away  from  the  proud  soldier. 

Grant's  only  mention  of  this  affair  in  his  final  report  is: 
**On  the  24th,  the  Second  corps  and  Gregg's  division  of 
cavalry,  while  at  Reams'  Station  destroying  the  railroad, 
were  attacked,  and  after  desperate  fighting  a  part  of  our 
line  gave  way  and  five  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy." 

The  various  combats  between  the  two  opposing  armies 
at  Petersburg,  during  the  month  of  August,  residted  in 
a  loss  of  about  8,000  men  to  Grant  and  2,000  to  Lee. 
Grant  persistently  continued  his  attacks  on  Lee's  flanks, 
but  mainly  on  his  right,  his  object  being  to  so  extend 
his  left  to  the  westward  as  to  capture  and  hold  Lee's 
lines  of  communication  with  the  South.  In  his  report, 
Grant  writes:  **By  the  12th  of  September  a  branch  rail- 
road was  completed  from  the  City  Point  &  Peters- 
burg railroad  to  the  Weldon  road,  enabling  us  to  supply 
without  difficulty,  in  all  weather,  the  army  in  front  of 
Petersburg.  The  extension  of  our  lines  across  the  Wel- 
don railroad  compelled  the  enemy  to  so  extend  his  that  it 
seemed  he  could  have  but  few  troops  north  of  the  James 
for  the  defense  of  Richmond."  This  railway  extension 
was  between  two  lines  of  formidable  intrenchments, 
safely  guarding  it  from  attack. 

After  reaching  the  conclusion  just  mentioned.  Grant, 
on  the  night  of  September  28th,  sent  the  Tenth  corps, 
under  Bimey,  and  the  Eighteenth  corps,  under  Ord,  to 
the  north  of  the  James,  by  the  way  of  Deep  Bottom  (a 
way  by  which  he  had  already  so  many  times  sent  expe- 
ditions for  the  same  purpose),  to  attack  the  **few  troops" 
which  he  supposed  Lee  now  had  at  Chaffin's  farm,  or 
Fort  Harrison,  for  the  defense  of  his  right,  resting  on 
the  James.  The  Federal  attack  was  made  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th,  as  Grant  reports,  **  carrying  the  very 
strong  fortifications  and  intrenchments  below  Chaffin's 
farm,  known  as  Fort  Harrison,  capturing  fifteen  pieces  of 
artillery  and  the  New  Market  road  and  intrenchments. 
This  success  was  followed  up  by  a  gallant  attack  on  Fort 
Gilmer,  immediately  in  front  of  the  Chaffin's  farm  fortifi- 
cations, in  which  we  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 
Kautz's  cavalry  was  pushed  forward  on  the  road  to  the 
right  of  this,  supported  by  infantry,  and  reached  the 
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enemy's  inner  line,  but  was  unable  to  get  further.  The 
position  captured  from  the  enemy  was  so  threatening  to 
Richmond  that  I  determined  to  hold  it  The  enemy  made 
several  desperate  attempts  to  dislodge  us,  all  of  which 
were  unsuccessful,  and  for  which  he  paid  dearly." 
Grant's  loss  in  this  affair  was  2,300  men. 

Supposing  that  Lee's  right  at  Petersburg  had  been 
weakened  in  meeting  the  attack  north  of  the  James, 
Meade,  on  the  30th  of  September,  sent  four  divisions  to 
attack  Lee's  right,  at  Poplar  Spring  church.  Hill  met 
the  flank  of  these  with  two  divisions  and  forced  them 
back,  with  a  loss  of  over  2,000  men.  Parke,  command- 
ing the  Ninth  corps,  attributed  this  disaster  to  **the 
large  amount  of  raw  material  in  the  ranks  [that]  has 
greatly  diminished  the  efficiency  of  the  corps. " 

On  the  7th  of  October,  Lee  attacked  Kautz's  cavalry, 
north  of  the  James,  and,  as  Grant  reports,  **  drove  it  back 
with  heavy  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and 
the  loss  of  all  the  artillery — eight  or  nine  pieces.  This 
he  followed  by  an  attack  on  our  intrenched  infantry  line, 
but  was  repulsed  with  severe  slaughter."  On  the  13th, 
Butler  essayed  to  drive  the  Confederates  from  his  front, 
where  they  were  constructing  some  new  defensive  works, 
but  he  was  driven  back  with  heavy  loss. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  it  was  said  to  strengthen  Lin- 
coln's prospects  in  the  near-at-hand  presidential  election 
with  the  report  of  a  victory,  Grant  sent  a  column,  con- 
sisting of  3,000  cavalry  and  32,000  infantry,  to  turn 
Lee's  right  at  Hatcher's  run,  14  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Petersburg.  His  plan  of  engagement  pro- 
vided that  Hancock  should  march  westward,  following 
the  Vaughn  road  across  Hatcher's  run,  and  place  him- 
self across  the  Boydton  plank  road.  He  was  then  to 
march  northward,  recross  Hatcher's  run  and  the  Southside 
railroad  in  the  rear  of  Lee's  right.  Gregg's  cavalry  and 
the  Fifth  and  Ninth  corps  were  moved  to  the  Federal 
left  to  support  Hancock.  In  the  morning  the  Ninth 
corps  attacked  the  extreme  right  of  Lee's  intrenchments, 
to  engage  attention  while  Hancock  made  his  flanking 
movement.  Finding  Lee's  men  ready  for  the  attack,  the 
Ninth  corps  halted  and  threw  up  breastworks  for  its  pro- 
tection. Hancock  reached  his  assigned  position,  across 
the  Boydton  plank  road,  but  when  he  would  advance  he 
found  Hill  standing  ready,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
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run,  to  oppose  his  northward  march.  A  division  of  the 
Fifth  corps  was  then  moved  to  the  left  to  strengthen 
Hancock,  but  most  of  its  regiments  lost  their  way  in  the 
intricacies  of  the  forest  roads  in  that  region.  The  Fed- 
eral line  was  not  well  established,  and  its  left  was 
broken  into  fragments  in  the  bewildering  forest  Heth 
promptly  met  Hancock's  flank  movement  with  one  of 
his  own.  He  sent  Mahone*s  division  westward,  across 
the  run,  and,  hurrying  them  into  the  gap  that  had  been 
left  between  the  Fifth  and  Second  corps,  fiercely  attacked 
Hancock's  right,  while  Hampton's  cavalry  fell  on  his 
left  Hancock's  superior  force  enabled  him  to  repulse 
these  attacks  and  re-establish  his  lines,  but  Hill  captured 
six  of  his  guns  and  700  prisoners. 

During  the  succeeding  night,  Grant  withdrew  his 
unsuccessful  movement,  after  a  loss  of  1,761  men,  and 
left  Hill  in  possession  of  the  field  of  contention.  In  his 
final  report,  after  describing  the  movement  to  where  the 
battle  of  Hatcher's  Run  took  place.  Grant  wrote : 

At  this  point  we  were  six  miles  from  the  Southside  railroad, which 
I  had  hoped,  by  this  movement,  to  reach  and  hold.  But  findins^ 
that  we  had  not  reached  the  end  of  the  enemy's  fortifications,  and 
no  place  presenting  itself  for  a  successful  assault  by  which  he 
might  be  doubled  up  and  shortened,  I  determined  to  withdraw  to 
wiuiin  our  fortified  hnes.  Orders  were  given  accordingly.  Imme- 
diately upon  receiving  a  report  that  General  Warren  had  connected 
with  General  Hancock,  I  returned  to  my  headquarters.  Soon  after 
dark  the  enemy  moved  out  across  Hatcher's  run,  in  the  gap  between 
Generals  Hancock,  and  Warren,  which  was  not  closed  as  reported, 
and  made  a  desperate  attack  on  General  Hancock's  right  and  rear. 
General  Hancock  immediately  faced  his  corps  to  meet  it,  and  after 
a  bloody  combat  drove  the  enemy  within  his  works,  and  withdrew 
that  night  to  his  old  position. 

On  this  same  October  27th,  Grant  ordered  Butler  to 
make  a  demonstration  north  of  the  James,  on  the 
defenses  of  Richmond  on  the  Williamsburg  road  and  on 
the  York  River  railroad,  to  the  west  of  Fair  Oaks  and 
Seven  Pines.  Grant  reports  that  **  in  the  former  he  was 
unsuccessful ;  in  the  latter  he  succeeded  in  carrying  a 
work  which  was  afterward  abandoned,  and  his  forces 
withdrawn  to  their  former  position."  Butler  had 
attempted  to  steal  into  Richmond  by  way  of  the  con- 
cealed roads  through  the  White  Oak  swamp,  but  Long- 
street,  who  had  just  returned  to  his  command,  not  only 
drove  him  back,  but  inflicted  upon  him  a  loss  of  more 
than  1,000  men. 
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From  this  time  forward,"  says  Grant  in  his  report, 
the  operations  in  front  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 
until  the  spring  campaign  of  1865,  were  confined  to  the 
defense  and  extension  of  our  lines  and  to  offensive 
movements  for  crippling  the  enemy's  lines  of  commu- 
nication and  to  prevent  his  detaching  any  considerable 
force  to  send  South.  By  the  7  th  of  February  (1865), 
our  lines  were  extended  to  Hatcher's  run,  and  the  Wel- 
don  railroad  had  been  destroyed  to  Hicksford."  In  De- 
cember, Grant  recalled  the  Sixth  corps  from  the  Shen- 
andoah valley  to  his  army,  when  Lee  at  once  brought  the 
Second  corps,  from  the  same  region,  to  the  trenches  at 
Petersburg.  Sheridan's  big  army  of  56,000  men  had 
neither  cut  the  Virginia  Central  railway  at  Staunton, 
Charlottesville  or  Grordonsville,  nor  had  it  captured  Lee's 
base  of  supplies  at  Ljmchburg,  having  been  held  in  the 
valley  by  Early,  who  had  inflicted  upon  him  a  loss  of 
17,000. 

Dr.  Henry  Alexander  White,  in  his  every  way  admir- 
able Life  of  Lee,  says  of  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, at  this  time : 

Winter  potired  down  its  snows  and  its  sleet  upon  Lee's  shelterless 
men  in  the  trenches.  Some  of  them  burrowed  mto  the  earth.  Most 
of  them  shivered  over  the  feeble  fires  kept  burning  along  the  lines. 
Scanty  and  thin  were  the  garments  of  these  heroes.  Most  of  them 
were  dad  in  mere  rags.  Gaunt  famine  oppressed  them  every  hour. 
One  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rancid  bacon  and  a  little  meal  was  Uie  daily 

g>rtion  assigned  to  each  man  by  the  rules  of  the  war  department 
ut  even  this  allowance  failed  when  the  railroads  broke  down  and 
left  the  bacon  and  the  flour  and  the  meal  piled  up  beside  the  tracks 
in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  One-sixth  of  this  daily  ration  was 
the  allotment  for  a  considerable  time,  and  very  often  uie  supply  of 
bacon  failed  entirely.  At  the  dose  of  the  year  (1864)  Grant  had 
X  10,000  men.  Lee  had  66,000  on  his  rolls,  but  this  mduded  men  on 
detached  duty,  leaving  him  barely  40,000  soldiers  to  defend  the 
trenches  that  were  then  stretched  out  40  miles  in  leng^  from  the 
Chickahominy  to  Hatcher's  run.  With  dauntless  hearts  these  gaunt^ 
fiaced  men  endured  the  almost  ceaseless  fire  of  Grant's  mortar  bat- 
teries. The  frozen  fingers  of  Lee's  army  of  sharpshooters  dutched 
the  musket  barrel  with  an  aim  so  steady  that  Grant's  men  scarcely 
ever  lifted  their  heads  from  their  bomb  proofs. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  Grant  again  sent  a  large 
force  to  his  left  to  capture  Lee's  defenses  on  Hatcher's 
run.  This  was  driven  back  by  three  divisions  of  Confed- 
erates, and  the  Federal  line  of  the  Fifth  corps  was  broken 
by  a  charge  of  Gen.  C.  A.  Evans'  division.  During  this 
engagement,  the  brave  Gen.  John  Pegram,  who  com- 
manded at    Rich  motmtain  in  July,   1861,  was  killed, 
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Lee's  small  force  fought,  with  its  usual  vigor  and  obsti- 
nacy, during  the  severe  weather  of  the  three  days  and 
nights  of  this  second  Hatcher's  Run  engagement.  Lee 
wrote  of  them:  ** Under  these  circumstances,  heightened 
by  assaults  and  fire  of  the  enemy,  some  of  the  men  had 
been  without  meat  for  three  days,  and  all  were  suffering 
from  reduced  rations  and  scant  clothing,  exposed  to  bat- 
tle, cold,  hail  and  sleet.  .  .  .  The  physical  strength  of 
the  men,  if  their  courage  survives,  must  fail  tmder  this 
treatment" 

Environed  by  defeats  in  every  direction,  except  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Richmond,  and  seeing  the 
Federal  armies  closing  in  upon  this  last  stronghold  of 
the  Confederacy,  President  Davis,  grasping  the  last 
straw  offering  relief,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1865, 
appointed  General  Lee  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
(Confederate  armies.  In  his  first  general  order,  after 
reluctantly  accepting  this  added  responsibility,  Lee  said, 
in  substance:  ''Deeply  impressed  with  the  difficulties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  situation,  and  humbly  invok- 
ing the  guidance  of  the  Almighty  God,  I  rely  for  success 
upon  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  the  army,  sustained  by 
the  patriotism  and  firmness  of  the  people;  confident  that 
their  united  efforts,  under  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  will 
secure  peace  and  independence."  In  a  second  order  on 
the  14th,  he  said  of  his  soldiers:  **The  choice  between 
war  and  abject  submission  is  before  them.  To  such  a 
proposal,  brave  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  can  have 
but  one  answer.  They  cannot  barter  manhood  for 
peace,  nor  the  right  of  self-government  for  life  or  prop- 
erty. But  justice  to  them  requires  a  sterner  admonition 
to  those  who  have  abandoned  their  comrades  in  the  hour 
of  peril." 

At  this  crisis  the  homes  of  those  beyond  the  confines  of 
Virginia,  which  heretofore  had  not  felt  the  presence  of 
the  enemy,  were  being  overrun  with  ruthless  destruc- 
tion, as  by  Sherman's  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  and 
the  wanton  damages  of  scattered  bodies  of  Federal 
soldiers.  Large  numbers  of  absentees  were  unable  to 
return  to  their  commands,  and  Lee's  army  was  being 
depleted  by  constant  desertions.  He  appealed  to  these 
sorely  tried  men  to  come  back,  offering  pardon ;  adding, 
**Our  resources,  wisely  and  vigorously  employed,  are 
ample;  and  with  a  brave  army,  sustained  by  a  deter* 
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mined  and  united  people,  success,  with  God's  assistance, 
cannot  be    doubted." 

The  urgent  need  for  recruits  to  Lee's  army  brought  to 
the  front  the  question  of  employing  negro  slaves  as  sol- 
diers. During  the  secret  discussion  of  this  matter,  in  the 
Confederate  Congress,  Lee,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from 
one  of  its  members,  wrote  on  the  i8th  of  February: 
*'I  think  the  measure  not  only  expedient,  but  necessary. 
The  enemy  will  certainly  use  them  against  us  if  he  can 
get  possession  of  them.  ...  I  believe  we  should  provide 
resources  for  a  protracted  struggle — ^not  merely  for  a 
battle  or  campaign.  ...  In  my  opinion,  the  negroes, 
under  proper  circumstances,  will  make  efficient  soldiers. 
.  .  .  I  think  those  who  are  employed  should  be  freed. 
It  would  be  neither  just  nor  wise,  in  my  opinion,  to  re- 
quire them  to  serve  as  slaves." 

On  the  19th  of  February,  when  Sherman's  great  and 
victorious  army  was  driving  Johnston's  back  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Charlotte,  Lee  wrote:  **It  is  necessary  to  bring 
out  all  our  strength,  and,  I  fear,  to  unite  our  armies,  as 
separately  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  make  head 
against  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Provisions  must  be  accumulated 
in  Virginia,  and  every  man  in  all  the  States  must  be 
brought  off.  I  fear  it  may  be  necessary  to  abandon  all 
our  cities,  and  preparations  should  be  made  for  this  con- 
tingency." On  the  25th  he  wrote  an  earnest  letter  to 
Governor  Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  in  reference  to 
desertions  from  his  army  and  the  causes  that  induced 
them,  concluding:  *'I  think  our  sorely  tried  people  could 
be  induced  to  make  one  more  effort  to  bear  their  suffer- 
ing a  little  longer,  and  regain  some  of  the  spirit  that 
marked  the  first  two  years  of  the  war." 

At  a  conference  between  President  Davis  and  General 
Lee,  early  in  March,  1865,  it  was  decided  that  Lee 
should  march  his  army  to  Danville,  and  there,  joining  to 
it  the  18,000  under  Johnston,  give  battle,  in  North,  Car- 
olina, to  Sherman's  90,000,  before  Grant  could  reach  him. 
Before  doing  this,  Lee  proposed  to  check  Grant's  efforts 
at  extending  his  left  toward  the  Southside  railroad,  lead- 
ing to  Danville,  by  assaulting  Fort  Stedman  near  the 
center  of  Grant's  line  of  works  near  the  Appomattox, 
and  almost  immediately  in  front  of  the  famous  Crater. 
On  the  25th  of  March,  Lee  placed  the  remnant  of  the 
Second  corps,  now  under  command  of  Gen.  John  B.  Gor- 
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don,  in  front  of  the  Blanford  suburb  of  Petersburg,  with 
its  left  resting  in  reserve.  At  the  word  of  command, 
just  before  the  dawning  of  the  day,  Gordon's  men  leaped 
over  their  intrenchments,  rushed  across  the  150  yards 
between  these  and  Fort  Stedman,  and  captured  that  and 
three  adjacent  batteries.  The  attack  had  been  delayed 
by  the  tardiness  of  Longstreet's  supporting  detachment, 
and  the  plan  of  assault  was  but  half  carried  out  on  the 
approach  of  full  daylight.  Gordon  tried,  in  vain,  to  cap- 
ture the  forts  on  his  right  and  left,  as  his  efforts  were  not 
seconded  by  the  advance  of  his  supporting  forces.  Day- 
light enabled  the  Federal  batteries,  from  a  commanding 
position,  to  rake  Gordon's  lines,  and  Federal  infantry 
were  pushed  forward  in  overwhelming  numbers  to 
attack  him.  After  inflicting  a  loss  of  2,000  upon  Grant, 
and  suffering  one  of  3,000  in  his  own  command,  Gordon 
was  compelled  to  retire.  Grant  reports  that,  after  this 
repulse,  General  Meade  at  once  ordered  the  other  corps 
to  advance  and  feel  the  enemy  in  their  respective  fronts. 
Pushing  forward,  they  captured  and  held  the  enemy's 
strongly  intrenched  picket  line,  in  front  of  the  Second 
and  Sixth  corps,  and  captured  834  prisoners.  The  enemy 
made  desperate  attempts  to  retake  this  line,  but  without 
success.  Our  loss  in  front  of  these  was  52  killed,  864 
wounded,  and  207  missing." 
Writing  of  this  period,  Grant  says,  in  his  final  report: 

I  had  spent  days  of  anxiety  lest  each  morning  should  brinj^  the 
report  that  the  enemy  had  retreated  the  night  before.  I  was  firmly 
convinced  that  Sherman's  crossing  the  Roanoke  would  be  the  si^pal 
for  Lee  to  leave.  With  Johnston  and  him  combined,  a  long,  tedious 
and  expensive  campaign,  consuming  most  of  the  summer,  might 
become  necessary.  By  moving  out  1  would  put  the  arm^r  in  better 
condition  for  pursuit,  and  would  at  least,  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Danville  road,  retard  the  concentration  of  the  two  armies  of  Lee  and 
Johnston,  and  cause  the  enemy  to  abandon  much  material  that  he 
might  otherwise  save.  I  theiWore  determined  not  to  delay  the 
movement  ordered. 

On  the  night  of  the  27th,  three  divisions  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  corps,  preceded  by  McKenzie's 
cavalry,  took  up  the  line  of  march,  and  was  in  position, 
near  Hatcher's  run,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  The 
Fifth  corps  moved  at  3  a.  m.  of  that  day,  the  Second  at 
9.  Sheridan's  cavalry  reached  Dinwiddie  Court  House 
the  night  of  the  29th,  and  the  left  of  the  infantry  advance 
extended  to  the  Quaker  road,  near  its  junction  with  the 
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Boydton  plank  road,  and  Grant  now  had  an  unbroken 
line  from  the  Appomattox  to  Dinwiddle  Court  House. 
He  now  had,  in  his  immediate  command,  124,700  men, 
13,000  of  whom  were  well  mounted  cavalrj".  To  oppose 
these,  Lee  had  about  45,000,  less  than  5,000  of  whom 
were  cavalry,  under  Fitz  Lee,  mounted  on  mere 
skeletons  of  poorly-fed  horses.  So  far.  Grant's  move- 
ment had  met  with  but  little  opposition,  but  Hill  held, 
threateningly,  his  line  in  front  of  the  position  that  had 
been  gained.  Lee  quickly  transferred  his  cavalry  and 
Pickett's  division  from  his  left  to  his  right,  and  at  the 
close  of  March  30th,  with  10,600  infantry  and  cavalry, 
under  Pickett,  Lee's  right  menaced  Grant's  advance  at 
Five  Forks.  The  next  morning,  Lee,  in  person,  led  three 
brigades  from  his  right  and  drove  Warren's  corps  behind 
Gravelly  run.  Pickett  forced  Sheridan  back  to  Dinwid- 
dle Court  House,  but,  finding  Federal  infantry  in  sup- 
port, he  withdrew  to  Five  Forks,  where,  detached  from 
support,  Sheridan's  cavalry  and  Warren's  corps,  overlap- 
ping his  flanks,  fell  upon  and  routed  him  on  the  ist  of 
April. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  April,  the  Federal  Sixth 
corps  broke  through  Lee's  attenuated  line,  four  miles 
southwest  of  Petersburg.  In  an  attempt  to  recover  that 
captured  line,  the  brave  and  impetuous  A.  P.  Hill  lost 
his  life,  and  Lee  lost  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  corps  lieu- 
tenants. A  fierce  contention  was  kept  up  all  along  the 
lines,  the  Confederates  continuing  to  fight,  in  broken 
masses,  with  desperate  courage.  Heavy  blows  were 
Inflicted  upon  Grant's  solid  lines,  but  numbers  at  last 
won,  and  the  enemy  gained  the  rear  of  Lee's  lines  on  his 
right.  Riding  back  toward  Petersburg  from  this  disaster. 
General  Lee  remarked  to  one  of  his  aides,  **This  is  a  sad 
business.  Colonel. "  And  soon  after,  he  added,  '*It  has 
hapi)ened  as  I  told  them  at  Richmond  it  would  happen. 
The  line  has  been  stretched  until  it  is  broken."  As  he 
continued  slowly  riding  to  his  rear,  the  shells  from  the 
advancing  batteries  of  the  enemy  began  to  burst  about 
him.  Ajq  eye-witness  of  the  scene  writes:  **He  turned 
his  head  over  his  right  shoulder,  his  cheeks  became 
flushed,  and  a  sudden  flash  of  the  eye  showed  with  what 
reluctance  he  retired  before  the  fire  directed  upon  him. 
No  other  course  was  left  him,  however,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  ride  slowly  toward  his  inner  line — a  low  earth- 
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work  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city — where  a  small  force  was 
drawn  up,  still  ardent,  hopeful,  defiant,  and  saluting  the 
shells,  now  bursting  above  them,  with  cheers  and  laugh- 
ter. It  was  plain  that  the  fighting  spirit  of  his  ragged 
troaps  remained  tmbroken ;  and  the  shout  of  welcome 
with  which  they  received  him,  indicated  their  unwaver- 
ing confidence  in  him,  despite  the  tmtoward  condition  of 
affairs." 

That  Sunday  night,  the  2d  of  April,  1865,  under  cover 
of  darkness,  Lee  evacuated  Petersburg  and  turned  the 
head  of  his  army,  along  both  banks  of  the  Appomattox, 
to  Amelia  Court  House,  on  the  line  of  the  Richmond  & 
Danville  railroad,  which  the  officials  of  the  Confederate 
government  had  passed  over,  late  in  the  day,  after  Gen- 
eral Lee  had  telegraphed  to  President  Davis,  when  in 
church  at  Richmond,  near  the  middle  of  the  day,  that 
his  lines  were  broken  and  he  must  evacuate  Petersburg. 
The  forces  in  front  of  Richmond,  under  Ewell,  were 
called  in  and  marched  across  the  James,  by  two  roads, 
also  toward  Amelia  Court  House,  after  unwisely  setting 
fire  to  the  storehouses  of  Richmond  and  destroying,  in 
conflagration,  a  large  part  of  the  city  which  for  four 
long  years  army  after  army  of  invaders  had  tried  in 
vain  to  capture. 

The  cheerfulness  with  which  a  veteran  soldier  accepts 
whatever  the  fortunes  of  war  may  bring  him,  was 
well  illustrated  by  Lee*s  soldiers  in  the  beginning  of  this, 
their  last  march.  One  of  their  comrades  writes  of 
them:  **In  excellent  spirits,  probably  from  the  highly 
agreeable  contrast  of  the  budding  April  woods  with  the 
squalid  trenches,  and  the  long,  unfelt  joy  of  an  unfet- 
tered march  through  the  fields  of  spring.  General  Lee 
shared  this  hopeful  feeling  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
His  expression  was  animated  and  buoyant;  his  seat  in 
the  saddle  erect  and  commanding,  and  he  seemed  to 
look  forward  to  assured  success  in  the  critical  movement 
which  he  had  now  undertaken. " 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

CLOSING  EVENTS  IN  SOUTHWEST  VIRGINIA  AND  THE 

VALLEY. 

VERY  serious  damage  was  inflicted  on  the  Confeder- 
ates in  Virginia  in  the  last  of  December,  1864,  by 
the  raid,  or  expedition,  of  Gren.  George  Stoneman, 
of  the  Federal  army,  from  east  Tennessee  into 
southwest  Virginia,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  salt  works  at  Saltville,  from  which  not  only  the  State 
of  Virginia  and  the  Confederate  armies,  but  also  adjacent 
States  of  the  Confederacy,  drew  their  supplies  of  salt ;  the 
lead  mines  and  works  on  New  river,  in  Wythe  county, 
from  which  the  Confederacy  obtained  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  its  supply  of  lead  for  its  ordnance  department, 
and  the  numerous  niter  works  in  operation  in  that  part 
of  Virginia.  The  further  object  of  this  expedition  was 
to  drive  away  the  Confederate  cavalry  that  was  winter- 
ing in  east  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  not  far  from  the 
Virginia  line,  and  at  the  same  time  to  damage,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  Virginia  &  East  Tennessee  railroad, 
extending  from  Lynchburg  to  Bristol,  from  which  large 
supplies  of  food  and  forage  were  sent  to  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia. 

Leaving  Knoxville,  December  10,  1864,  General  Gil- 
lem's  command  united  with  Stoneman*s,  which  had 
advanced  from  Cumberland  gap,  near  Bean's  Station,  east 
Tennessee,  on  the  12  th,  and  had  a  skirmish  with  the  out- 
posts of  Gen.  Basil  Duke  near  Rogersville ;  then  an  action 
with  his  advance  at  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  on  the  13th,  defeat- 
ing Duke  and  driving  his  command  toward  Bristol,  near 
which  place,  at  Papertown,  on  the  14th,  Stoneman  at- 
tacked Vaughn's  Tennessee  brigade,  of  the  Confederate 
army,  which  was  guarding  the  railroad  and  the  main 
turnpike  road  leading  into  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
Great  valley  of  Virginia,  and  forced  him  back  toward 
Abingdon.  Another  skirmish  took  place  on  the  15th  near 
that  place,  and  another  near  Glade  Spring,  as  Vaughn,  in 
falling  back,  resisted  the  advance  of  the  Federal  raid. 
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Gen.  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  in  command  of  the  Confeder- 
ate forces  in  southwest  Virginia,  having  been  duly 
advised  of  the  movements  of  Stoneman's  command, 
promptly  made  every  effort  to  collect  his  scattered  men 
to  meet  them ;  but  in  that  inclement  season  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  them  together  at  so  short  a  notice.  Witch- 
er's  regiment  of  cavalry  was  nearly  loo  miles  away,  in 
and  near  Mercer  county,  across  the  mountains  to  the 
northeast  A  small  body  of  militia,  under  General  Pres- 
ton, occupied  the  earthworks  that  defended  the  salt  works 
at  Saltville. 

Pushing  forward  with  great  energy,  and  having  at  his 
command  some  5,500  men,  nearly  twice  as  many  as 
Breckinridge  could  get  together,  Stoneman  drove 
Vaughn's  and  Duke's  commands  before  him,  and  press- 
ing on  passed  Glade  Spring,  pajdng  no  attention  to  the 
Confederate  force  at  Saltville,  until  he  was  delayed,  by 
an  action  at  Marion,  on  the  i6th,  but  only  for  a  short 
time,  as  his  superior  force  enabled  him  to  flank  Breck- 
inridge's command  and  compel  the  larger  portion  of  it  to 
retreat  southward  toward  North  Carolina.  Riding 
rapidly  still  further  up  the  valley,  Stoneman  was  again 
opposed,  in  a  skirmish  at  Mt  Airy,  on  the  17th  and  i8th. 
Detaching  a  portion  of  his  command  from  Marion  to 
destroy  the  lead  works,  by  way  of  the  Rye  valley,  he  sent 
another  portion  on  to  Wytheville,  where  it  destroyed  a 
number  of  warehouses  filled  with  army  supplies,  burning 
a  church  that  had  been  used  for  this  purpose,  and  destroy- 
ing the  railway  bridges  and  stations  for  a  few  miles 
northeastward  of  Wytheville. 

Having  accomplished  so  much  in  the  way  of  damaging 
the  Confederacy,  Stoneman  retired  to  the  vicinity  of 
Glade  Spring,  and  on  the  20th  and  21st  drove  away  the 
small  force  at  the  salt  works  and  greatly  damaged  that  im- 
portant and  indispensable  salt-making  establishment. 
O  n  the  2  2d  he  retired  from  Saltville.  Burbr idge '  s  portion 
of  his  command  then  returned  westward,  by  the  way  of 
Pound  gap,  on  the  27th,  to  Catlettsburg,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Big  Sandy  in  Kentucky,  and  Gillem's  command 
returned  to  Knoxville  on  the  29th,  reporting  that  it  had 
marched  461  miles  during  this  expedition,  in  intensely 
cold  and  inclement  weather. 

The  damage  inflicted  upon  southwest  Virginia  by  this 
Federal  raid,  in  the  destruction  of  railway  and  turnpike 
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bridges,  railway  stations  and  warehouses,  iron  works, 
woolen  mills,  lead  works,  and  army  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
was  very  injurious  to  the  Confederacy,  greatly  crippling 
its  defensive  power  in  that  region,  and  was  also  a  serious 
blow  to  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  by  depriving  it 
of  supplies  from  that  great  storehouse  of  agricultural 
wealth.  But  the  damage  inflicted  was  by  no  means  as 
great  as  was  claimed  by  the  Federal  officers,  in  command 
of  the  expedition,  in  their  official  reports.  Much  of  it 
was  soon  repaired,  and  the  lead  and  salt  works  were  again 
quickly  put  in  operation  and  the  railway  trains  to  running. 

Instances  of  heroism  and  fidelity  to  the  Confederate 
cause  in  these  days  of  extremity  were  not  wanting.  Colo- 
nel Witcher  marched  his  command  90  miles  in  twenty-five 
hours,  and  reached  Marion  in  time  to  aid  in  forcing  the 
enemy  to  retire,  although  he  was  greatly  inferior  in  num- 
bers. Maj.  J.  Stoddard  Johnston,  General  Breckinridge's 
adjutant-general,  who  was  at  Wytheville  without  any  force, 
collected  six  or  eight  men  and  held  the  enemy  at  bay 
for  two  hours,  by  establishing  a  picket  post,  to  which  they 
sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  and  demanded  an  unconditional 
surrender.  He  agreed,  but  required  a  half  hour  in  which 
to  withdraw  his  troops.  The  terms  were  declined,  but 
by  his  ruse  he  gained  an  hour  and  a  half  of  time,  and 
then  left  with  his  four  men,  having  in  the  meantime  saved 
a  considerable  quantity  of  stores  by  sending  them  east- 
ward on  the  railroad.  He  continued  to  picket  with  his 
handful  of  men,  and  kept  up  communication  with  Gen- 
eral Lee  by  telegraph,  and  probably  by  his  bold  doings 
prevented  the  enemy  from  advancing  further.  Adjt.- 
Gen.  H.  T.  Stanton,  of  the  Confederate  army,  reported 
that  when  the  Federal  forces  came  to  opposite  the  lead 
works  on  New  river,  and  found  the  ferryboat  was  on  the 
other  side,  they  offered  $500  to  any  one  who  would  bring 
it  over ;  but  no  one  was  mercenary  enough  to  respond. 
They  only  reached  the  lead  works  by  having  a  few  bold 
troopers  swim  their  horses  across  the  deep  river. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1865,  General  Early  had  a  confer- 
ence with  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  at  Richmond, in  reference  to  the 
difficulties  that  confronted  him  in  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
the  lower  portion  of  which  was  still  held  by  a  large  army 
under  Sheridan,  while  but  the  fragments  of  an  army, 
chiefly  of  broken  down  cavalry,  remained  in  his  com- 
mand.    Lee  told  Early  that  he  was  left  in  the  Valley  to 
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create  the  impression  that  his  force  was  much  larger  than 
it  really  was,  and  he  instructed  him  to  put  on  a  bold  front 
and  do  the  best  he  could  in  holding  Sheridan  at  bay. 

In  consequence  of  a  great  drought,  during  the  summer 
of  1864,  the  corn  crop  in  the  Valley  was  a  short  one,  and 
Sheridan  had  destroyed  much  of  the  crops  of  small  grain 
and  hay.  This  scarcity  of  subsistence  compelled  Early  to 
send  Fitz  Lee's  two  brigades  of  cavalry  and  part  of  his 
artillery  to  General  Lee  at  Petersburg,  and  King's  bat- 
talion of  artillery  to  southwest  Virginia.  Subsequent 
withdrawals  left  Early's  army  consisting  of  two  small 
brigades,  less  than  a  full  regiment  in  numbers,  of  Whar- 
ton's infantry  division.  Nelson's  battalion  of  artillery, 
and  the  cavalry  of  Lomax  and  Rosser. 

Early  established  his  headquarters  in  Statmton,  placed 
his  artillery  in  a  camp  near  Waynesboro,  cantoned 
Wharton's  infantry  near  FishersviUe,  and  widely  and  far 
to  the  front  distributed  his  cavalry — practically  almost 
disbanded  it — on  outpost  duty,  in  Piedmont,  in  the  Val- 
ley and  in  Appalachia,  in  camps  where  forage  could  be 
obtained  for  their  horses.  Wickham's  brigade  of  cavalry 
at  Barboursville,  held  the  line  of  Robertson  river  from 
its  head  near  Milam's  gap,  and  down  the  Rapidan  to 
the  vicinity  of  Raccoon  ford.  Rosser's  brigade,  with 
headquarters  at  Swoope's,  eight  miles  west  of  Staunton, 
had  its  advanced  pickets  at  Milford,  in  the  Page  valley  of 
the  Shenandoah,  on  the  line  of  Stony  creek  near  Eden- 
burg,  in  the  main  Shenandoah  valley,  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
on  Lost  river,  and  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Potomac, 
some  miles  south  of  Moorefield,  while  on  the  west  it 
occupied  McDowell.  Imboden's  brigade,  with  headquar- 
ters at  the  Upper  Tract  in  Pendleton  county,  some  ten 
miles  north  of  Franklin,  picketed  the  South  Branch  of 
the  Potomac,  well  toward  Moorefield,  and  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  road  leading  northwest  from 
Franklin.  William  L.  Jackson's  brigade,  with  headquar- 
ters at  the  Warm  Springs,  picketed  the  line  of  Jackson's 
river,  at  Hightown  and  points  to  the  south  of  that.  Cheat 
mountain,  on  the  Staunton  and  Parkersburg  turnpike, 
near  the  Big  Spring  beyond  Marlinton,  and  points  in  the 
upper  Greenbrier  valley.  McCausland's  brigade,  with 
headquarters  at  Callahan's,  west  of  Covington,  had  a  camp 
of  observation  near  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  and  pick- 
eted at  Lewisburg.     Lomax  had  bis  headquarters  at  Mill- 
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boro,  on  the  Virgfinia  Central  railroad,  and  Payne's  bri- 
gade was  encamped  near  Lexington.  Such  was  the 
disposition,  in  widely  scattered  camps  of  a  few  cavalry- 
men at  each  place,  many  miles  from  headquarters,  with 
numerous  intervening  mountains  and  streams  to  cross, 
when  Sheridan  began  his  second  Valley  campaign,  start- 
ing from  Winchester  on  the  27  th  of  February,  1865. 

Rosser's  expedition  to  Beverly,  western  Virgfinia,  was 
one  of  the  striking  episodes  of  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1865.  Leaving  his  can)p,  near  Swoope's,  on  the  Virginia 
Central  railroad,  eight  miles  west  of  Staunton,  on  Janu- 
ary 7th,  he  crossed  the  Big  North,  Shenandoah,  Shaw's 
ridge  and  Bull  Pasture  motmtains,  and  encamped  that 
night  at  McDowell,  on  the  Bull  Pasture  river.  On  the 
8th,  crossing  Jackson's  River  mountain,  passing  through 
Monterey  and  crossing  the  Alleghany  mountain,  he 
encamped  at  Yeager's,  on  the  Back  Alleghany,  near  the 
old  encampment  of  Gen.  Edward  Johnson  during  the 
previous  winter.  On  the  9th,  crossing  Greenbrier  river 
and  the  Cheat  mountains  and  river,  he  encamped  at 
Stipe's,  near  the  western  foot  of  Cheat  mountain,  not  far 
from  Huttonsville.  On  the  loth,  marching  through  Hut- 
tonsville  and  down  Tygart's  valley,  he  attacked  the  Fed- 
eral camp,  that  night,  at  Beverly,  having  proceeded  from 
Huttonsville  on  byways  east  of  the  Tygart's  Valley  river, 
and  thus  was  enabled  to  attack  the  enemy's  camp  in  the 
rear,  turning  its  fortifications,  which  were  constructed 
with  reference  to  an  attack  from  Parkersburg  on  the  west 
to  Beverly.  Just  before  crossing  Files  creek,  on  the 
north  side  of  which  was  the  encampment  of  the  Eighth 
and  Thirty- fourth  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  General  Ros- 
ser  divided  his  command  into  two  portions — the  Eighth 
Virginia  mounted  infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Cooke 
moved  to  the  left  and  attacked  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Federal  camp,  interposing  itself  between  that  camp, 
which  was  just  to  the  north  of  Beverly,  and  its  fortifica- 
tions, thus  preventing  its  occupation;  while  Rosser's  bri- 
gade, composed  of  the  Eleventh,  Twelfth  and  Seventh 
Virginia  cavalry  regiments  and  the  Eighth  Virginia  of 
Payne's  brigade,  moved  farther  to  the  right  and  attacked 
the  northern  side  of  the  camp.  The  attack  was  a  com- 
plete surprise  and  success. 

After  caring  for  his  prisoners,  destroying  the  encamp- 
ment and  recuperating  his  command,  on  the  morning  of 
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the  nth,  Rosser,  later  in  the  day, started  upon  his  return, 
and  on  the  i8th  reached  his  old  camp  near  Swoope's. 

On  the  1 8th  of  January,  Echols*  old  brigade  of  Whar- 
ton's division,  left  for  Dublin  Depot  in  southwest  Vir- 
gfinia,  and  McCausland's  came  to  Fishersville,  en  route 
to  its  winter  quarters  in  Alleghany  and  Greenbrier  coun- 
ties. On  the  20th,  Jackson's  cavalry  came,  from  toward 
Gordonsville,  on  its  way  to  winter  quarters  in  Bath  and 
adjacent  counties.  On  the  2  2d  the  Federal  cavalry  cap- 
tured Early's  picket  at  Edenburg,  but  was  repulsed  and 
the  picket  retaken.  The  month  of  January  was  very  cold 
and  stormy,  with  intervals  of  thawing  which  broke  up 
the  roads  and  made  traveling  very  difficult 

On  the  2d  of  February,  two  battalions  of  artillery, 
under  Col.  Thomas  L.  Carter,  left  the  vicinity  of  Waynes- 
boro and  went  to  Richmond.  On  the  7th  snow  fell  to  the 
depth  of  eight  inches,  interrupting  railway  communica- 
tion. On  the  8th,  Payne's  brigade  received  orders  to 
cross  the  Blue  ridge,  from  Lexington,  where  it  had  gone 
into  camp.  T^here  was  sadness  at  headquarters  on  hear- 
ing of  the  defeat  of  the  Second  corps  near  Petersburg,  and 
of  the  death  of  Gen.  John  Pegram,  commanding  one  of 
its  divisions,  who  had  begtm  his  military  career  at  Rich 
mountain  in  the  early  part  of  July,  1861.  On  the  9th, 
Gen.  Fitz  Lee  left  for  Richmond  On  the  20th  a  portion 
of  the  general  hospital  of  the  army,  which  had  so  long 
been  located  at  Staunton,  was  removed  to  Richmond,  and 
on  the  2 2d  the  Church ville  company  of  cavalry  also 
marched  for  Petersburg. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  Major-Generals  Crook  and 
Kelley,  of  the  Federal  army,  were  brought  as  prisoners  to 
Staunton,  by  a  squad  of  McNeill's  company  of  partisan 
rangers,  having  been  boldly  and  adroitly  captured  from 
their  beds  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  in  the  midst  of  an  army 
of  5,000  men,  and  brought  out  on  the  night  of  the  21st, 
mounted  on  their  own  horses.  General  Early  interviewed 
tiiese  two  Federal  officers,  and  General  Crook,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  Federal  army  at  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Creek,  on  the  morning  of  September  19th,  in  the  absence 
of  General  Sherman,  confessed  to  him  that  the  Sixth 
corps  was  as  badly  damaged,  or  nearly  so,  as  were  the 
Eighth  and  Ninth,  by  Early's  attack,  and  was,  in  his 
opinion,  in  no  condition  to  resist  a  third  attack,  if  such 
had  been  made. 
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On  the  27th  of  February,  the  regular  monthly  court 
day  of  Augusta  county,  there  was  a  large  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  the  city  and  county,  which  was  earnestly 
addressed  by  Hon.  John  Randolph  Tucker,  Hon.  A.  H.  H. 
Stuart  and  others,  in  reference  to  supplying  the  wants 
of  Lee's  army.  The  meeting  was  quite  enthusiastic,  and 
a  large  subscription  of  supplies  and  money  was  promptly 
made  by  those  present. 

On  the  28th  of  February  the  enemy  was  reported  as 
again  marching  up  the  Valley  with  a  large  force,  rumor 
saying  that  it  was  Hancock  with  20,000  men.  Its  ad- 
vance reached  Mt.  Jackson  the  night  of  the  27th  and 
approached  Harrisonourg  late  on  the  28th.  Great  excite- 
ment prevailed  in  Staunton,  military  stores  were  removed 
and  arrangements  made  for  breaking  up  camp.  Many 
citizens  left  for  places  of  greater  safety.  On  the  ist  of 
March,  General  Early  broke  camp  at  Staunton  and  the 
last  train  left  for  the  east  at  4:30  p.  m.,  just  after 
Early  and  his  staflE  left  Waynesboro,  where  the  army  had 
been  ordered  to  concentrate.  The  enemy  came  on  rap- 
idly, driving  before  it  the  small  force  of  cavalry  that 
opposed  its  progress,  capturing  the  wagons  and  cattle  of 
refugees  that  were  trying  to  escape  along  the  Valley 
turnpike,  and  encamped  south  of  Middle  river,  some  four 
miles  from  Staunton,  some  of  its  scouts  coming  into  the 
city  during  the  night.  It  was  afterward  reported  that 
quite  a  number  of  ** Jessie  scouts,"  dressed  as  Confeder- 
ate soldiers,  had  not  only  been  in  Staunton  during  the 
day,  but  that  they  had  actually  assisted  in  loading  the 
railway  trains.  A  thaw  had  taken  place  so  that  the. roads 
were  badly  broken  up  and  the  mud  very  deep,  except  on 
the  macadamized  Valley  turnpike.  The  mud  was  par- 
ticularly deep  between  Staunton  and  Waynesboro,  mak- 
ing it  very  difficult  to  move  trains  and  artillery.  Whar- 
ton strongly  picketed  the  road  at  Fishersville  and  spent 
the  night  in  his  old  camp.  The  movement  of  the  enemy 
was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that  it  was  impossible  to 
collect  the  widely  scattered  cavalry,  and  Rosser  had  but 
about  a  score  of  men  to  watch  the  enemy's  movements. 
Early's  wagon  train  encamped  beyond  South  river  at 
Waynesboro,  in  the  entrance  to  Rockfish  gap. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  Wharton's  division  reached  Waynes- 
boro at  an  early  hour,  and  was  put  in  line  of  battle,  his 
whole  force  being  only  about  800  men,  with  bis  left  on 
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the  northwest  front  of  the  town  and  his  ri^ht  near  the 
Central  railway.  He  was  located  on  a  riage,  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  town,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery 
placed  on  his  right,  near  tiie  railroad  and  on  the  River 
road,  and  on  the  road  leading  to  Staunton.  His  left 
rested  in  the  edge  of  a  small  body  of  woods.  The  day 
was  bitterly  cold,  with  a  biting  wind  and  a  steadily  falling, 
heavy  sleet.  Sheridan  came  on,  at  an  early  hour,  and 
drove  in  Early's  pickets,  having  destroyed  the  railroad 
bridge  over  Christian's  creek  as  he  advanced.  He  first 
made  a  feint  of  attacking  and  then  fell  back,  creating  the 
impression  that  he  had  retired  and  gone  into  camp. 

At  about  2  p.  m.  he  again  advanced  in  force  and  formed 
in  line  of  battle  about  a  mile  in  front  of  Waynesboro, 
across  and  at  right  angles  to  the  Staunton  road,  with 
skirmishers  in  front  and  deployed  some  distance  to  the 
left.  Early's  artillery  opened  on  this  advance,  especially 
that  near  his  left,  breaking  the  enemy's  line  and  compell- 
ing them  to  fall  back,  seemingly,  as  could  best  be  observed 
through  the  blinding  sleet  for  some  distance;  but  about 
3  p.  m.  a  heavy  mass  of  cavalry  that  had  been  moving, 
concealed,  from  the  Federal  right,  came  through  the  open 
woods  and  turned  Early's  left,  which  made  but  a  feeble 
resistance,  with  its  little  band  of  benumbed  men,  against 
the  mass  of  well-mounted  cavalry  that  fell  on  them.  The 
whole  line  at  once  gave  way,  and  wild  panic  and  stam- 
pede took  place.  The  enemy,  its  whole  force  being  cav- 
alry and  mounted  infantry,  dashed  furiously  forward 
into  the  swarm  of  fljKng  men,  following  those  that  escaped 
across  the  river  and  the  Blue  ridge  at  Rockfish  gap,  cap- 
turing all  the  artillery  and  trains  and  about  i,ooo  pris- 
oners, many  of  them  citizens  and  convalescents  who  had 
retreated  with  the  army  from  Staunton.  General  Early 
and  most  of  his  staff  escaped  to  the  mountain.  The 
discomfiture  was  complete,  and  nothing  was  now  left  to 
oppose  the  advance  of  Sheridan  across  the  Blue  ridge  and 
along  the  line  of  the  Central  railroad  toward  Richmond, 
or  toward  James  river  to  cross  to  Lee's  rear,  which  it  did 
that  night  and  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day, 
after  sending  a  brigade  back  down  the  Valley,  with  the 
prisoners  and  a  few  of  the  captured  wagons  and  artillery, 
but  leaving  many  of  the  latter  stuck  in  the  mud  between 
Staunton  and  Waynesboro. 

On  the  4th,  Rosser,  having  collected  a  portion  of  his 
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command,  followed  down  the  Valley,  after  the  force  con- 
veying the  prisoners,  and  encamped  at  Middle  river.  On 
the  5th,  William  L.  Jackson  arrived  at  Buffalo  gap  and 
sent  a  portion  of  his  cavalry  to  aid  Rosser,  by  way  of 
the  War  Springs  turnpike  to  Harrisonburg,  where  Rosser 
fell  on  the  enemy's  rear,  late  in  the  day,  and  pursued 
them  to  Melrose.  On  the  6th,  Colonel  Smith's  brigade 
followed  down  the  Valley  to  join  Rosser,  who  pursued 
the  enemy  to  Rude's  hill,  where  he  again  made  a  vigor- 
ous attack  on  their  rear,  on  the  7th,  and  came  very  near 
recapturing  the  Confederate  prisoners,  McNeill  having 
placed  his  rangers  in  front  of  them,  at  the  bridge  over 
the  North  Fork,  thus  bringing  them  between  two  fires, 
but  they  escaped  by  a  ford  on  a  farm  road  leading  west- 
ward. Rosser  made  his  attack  at  10  a.  m.  This  was 
probably  the  last  noteworthy  engagement  that  took  place 
in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  where  more  than  a  hundred 
notable  conflicts  had  been  engaged  in  during  the  Confed- 
erate war. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  General  Rosser,  who  was  now  the 
ranking  officer  remaining  in  the  Valley,  having  collected 
quite  a  body  of  his  cavalry  and  learning  that  Sheridan's 
cavalry  had  turned  from  Charlottesville  toward  Lynch- 
burg, determined  to  intercept  and  turn  them  back.  Im- 
boden's  brigade,  from  the  South  Branch  valley,  reached 
Staunton  on  the  loth,  and  on  the  nth  Rosser  marched, 
at  sunrise,  with  about  500  men,  toward  Lexington, 
encamping  at  Bell's,  beyond  Midway;  marching  at  sun- 
rise of  the  12th,  crossing  the  Blue  ridge  at  Tye  River 
gap,  then  by  way  of  Massie's  mills  and  Fleetwood  and  on 
by  Hubbard's  to  Harris',  three  miles  beyond  Lovingston, 
where  he  went  into  camp  at  midnight.  Sheridan  had 
been  frustrated  in  his  attempt  to  get  to  the  rear  of  Lee's 
army  by  finding  that  the  bridge  across  the  James,  at  Hard- 
wicksville,  was  burned,  and  had  turned  down  the  river 
toward  Scottsville,  destroying  property  of  all  kinds  as  he 
went. 

On  the  13th,  Rosser  took  the  old  stage  road  leading 
toward  Charlottesville  as  far  as  Rockfish  river,  where 
he  turned,  through  bjnvays,  toward  Scottsville  on  the 
James,  which  he  passed  through,  and  marched  down  the 
river  for  five  miles,  following  Sheridan's  rear,  along  des- 
perately muddy  and  badly  cut  up  roads,  until  10  p.  m. 
On  the  14th  the  pursuit  was  continued  for  20  miles  to 
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Columbia,  where  a  rest  of  three  hours  was  taken,  and 
then  the  march  was  continued  across  to  the  * 'Three- 
Chop**  road,  some  15  miles,  to  Hadensville,  where  camp 
was  taken  at  1 1  p.  m.  Evidence  of  destruction  of  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds  lined  the  roads  that  Rosser  followed. 

Marching  again  on  the  15th,  by  way  of  Thompson's 
cross-roads,  Payne's  mill,  Salem  church,  the  Louisa  road 
and  Goodall's  tavern,  Ashland  was  reached  and  bivouac 
taken  at  1 1  p.  m. ,  the  enemy  having  been  driven  from 
that  place  about  dark,  by  a  force  from  Richmond.  On 
the  1 6th  Rosser  moved  toward  Hanover  Court  House. 
On  the  27  th  of  March  the  brigades  of  Jackson  and  Imbo- 
den,  returning  to  the  lower  Valley,  reached  Churchville, 
eight  miles  northwest  of  Staunton,  having  turned  back 
from  following  after  Sheridan  at  Hanover  Jimction.  On 
the  30th,  Gen.  L.  L.  Lomax  was.  ordered  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Valley  district 

On  April  3d  rumors  reached  Staunton,  first  that  Rich- 
mond had  been  evacuated,  and  second  that  the  Federals 
were  again  coming  up  the  Valley,  and  that  some  300  had 
reached  Woodstock,  but  that  Col.  C.  T.  O'Ferrall  had 
attacked  these  in  their  camp  at  Hawkinstown  and  routed 
them.  Lomax  at  once  impressed  teams  to  haul  his  stores 
to  Lexington.  On  the  4th  the  enemy  advanced  to  Fish- 
er's Hill  and  on  the  5th  to  Maurertown,  the  Confederate 
cavalry  skirmishing  with  them  as  they  advanced.  On 
the  6th,  report  having  arrived  that  the  enemy  had  again 
retired  down  the  Valley,  Lomax  started  toward  Lexing- 
ton and  marched  ten  miles.  On  the  7th,  passing  through 
Lexington  and  by  way  of  the  mouth  of  Buffalo,  the  march 
was  continued  to  the  Rope  Ferry,  on  James  river  below 
Balcony  Falls,  a  distance  of  46  miles.  Great  excitement 
prevailed  among  the  people,  and  wild  rumors  of  every 
kind  were  flying  about. 

On  Saturday,  April  8th,  Lomax  continued  his  march 
down  the  James,  by  the  Amherst  road,  to  Lynchburg, 
reaching  there  with  his  staff  about  2  p.  m.,  followed  by 
his  command  after  dark.  That  city  was  found  greatly 
excited  at  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy  from  the  west, 
a  few  hundred  as  reported,  and  the  citizens  had  determined 
to  surrender  the  place.  General  Lomax  soon  restored 
confidence,  and  collecting  convalescents  and  other  soldiers 
that  had  straggled  in,  he  took  possession  of  the  trenches 
covering  the  front  of  the  city;  but  soon  learning  that  the 
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force  from  the  west  had  retired,  and  hearing  rumors  that 
disaster  had  overtaken  General  Lee's  army  at  Appomat- 
tox Station,  he  marched  toward  Farmville,  but  returned 
and  encamped  near  Lynchburg,  his  command  having 
traveled  36  miles. 

On  Stmday,  April  9th,  General  Lomax,  accompanied 
by  Engineer  Hotchkiss,  made  an  inspection'^of  the  de- 
fenses of  Lynchburg,  then  went  to  his  camp,  three  miles 
down  the  James,  where  rumor  after  rumor  came  in,  say- 
ing that  General  Lee  had  had  a  battle  on  the  8th,  losing 
most  of  his  train  and  artillery ;  and  that  there  was  further 
combat  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  when  he  had  surren- 
dered. These  rumors  were  confirmed,  later  in  the  day, 
although  there  were  some  officers  present  who  were  of 
the  opinion  that  Lee  had  escaped,  with  part  of  his  army, 
toward  Danville.  Gloom  and  sadness  pervaded  the  entire 
community.  Later  in  the  day  Generals  Rosser  and  Mun- 
ford  arrived,  with  the  remnants  of  their  forces  and 
Lynchburg  swarmed  with  broken  and  fugitive  fragments 
of  commands. 

On  the  loth,  Lomax  marched,  at  6  a.  m.,  toward  Dan- 
ville, by  way  of  Rustburg,  his  command  reaching  Pan- 
niirs  bridge,  on  the  Staunton,  or  Roanoke  river.  He 
established  his  headquarters  four  miles  further  on  at  Mc- 
Daniel's,  after  a  ride  of  30  miles.  Rosser,  with  his  staff, 
rode  on  to  Danville,  expecting  to  meet  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee 
and  his  army  at  that  point.  The  whole  country  was  full 
of  soldiers  claiming  to  have  escaped  from  Lee*s  surrender. 
On  the  nth,  Lomax's  conamand  marched,  by  way  of  Chalk 
Level,  to  seven  miles  beyond  Pittsylvania  Court  House, 
toward  Danville.  On  the  12th  positive  and  reliable  infor- 
mation was  received  that  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  had  surren- 
dered himself  and  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia.  As 
soon  as  the  troops  were  reliably  informed  as  to  this  mo- 
mentous and  opinion-changing  event,  a  complete  demor- 
alization and  disintegration  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  of 
Lomax's  command  took  place;  nearly  all  the  Virginia 
troops  determining  to  go  home,  as  the  surrender  of  Gen- 
eral Lee  led  them  to  firmly  believe  that  there  was  no  fur- 
ther hope  for  the  Confederacy.  Large  numbers  of  soldiers 
swarmed  across  the  country  that  had  left  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia  without  surrendering,  though  but  few 
had  brought  away  their  arms.  A  portion  of  the  cavalry 
went  away  during  the  night  of  tiie  nth.     On  the  12th 
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Col.  William  Nelson,  one  of  the  most  chivalric  of  an  army 
of  chivalrous  men,  disbanded  his  artillery  battalion,  leav- 
ing his  guns  at  Pittsylvania  Court  House,  and  distributing 
the  horses  among  his  men,  as  he  sadly  bade  them  God- 
speed to  their  homes.  General  Lomax  went  to  Danville 
to  see  the  secretary  of  war;  his  cavalry  division  melted 
away  during  the  day,  and  but  few  were  left  to  follow 
the  gallant  Gen.  William  L.  Jackson,  as,  indulging  a  for- 
lorn hope,  he  turned  back  toward  the  Valley.  General 
Rosser,  after  having  conferred  with  the  secretary  of  war, 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  at  Danville,  rode  back  to  Lynch- 
Durg  and  disbanded  his  division.  Nearly  every  house  in 
all  the  region  westward  from  Appomattox  was  full  of 
soldiers  returning  to  their  homes,  and  of  deserters  and 
skulkers  that  were  coming  out  of  their  holes. 

The  cavalry  from  Grant's  army  reached  Ljmchburg  on 
the  13th.  The  remnants  of  Jackson's  and  Lomax's  divi- 
sions of  cavalry,  that  had  retired  to  the  Valley,  disbanded 
at  Buchanan,  on  the  15th,  until  the  ist  of  May.  On  the 
17th  it  was  learned  that  General  Hancock,  in  command 
of  the  Federal  forces  in  the  lower  Valley,  had  invited  all 
soldiers  in  that  region,  belonging  to  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  to  come  in  and  be  paroled  on  the  same  terms  as 
were  those  that  were  captured  at  Appomattox  Court 
House,  saying  that  all  that  did  this  would  be  permit- 
ted to  remain,  undisturbed,  at  their  homes.  The  propo- 
sition of  President  Lincoln  that  Virginia  should  come 
back  to  the  Union,  without  conditions,  gained  circula- 
tion on  the  1 8th,  and  exercised  a  favorable  influence  upon 
the  entire  community. 

Late  in  the  month  of  April,  bands  of  marauders  terror- 
ized the  people  by  gathering  up  what  they  claimed  to 
have  been  Confederate  government  property.  In  reality 
they  were  stealing  cattle,  sheep  and  other  things,  wher- 
ever they  could  find  them.  A  conflict  of  citizens  took 
place  with  some  of  these,  three  miles  from  Staunton,  on 
the  20th,  on  which  day  word  came  to  the  Valley  that 
Lincoln  had  been  assassinated.  There  was  a  general 
expression  of  indignation  and  profound  regret  at  tiiis  sad 
and  untimely  event. 

On  the  24th  of  April  the  full  bench  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace  of  Augusta  county,  one  of  the  leading  ones  of 
Virginia  in  all  respects,  met  in  Staunton,  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  plundering  and  stealing  that  was  going  on 
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throughout  the  county  by  these  bands  of  men  pretending 
to  gather  up  public  property,  and  issued  an  address  to  all 
the  people,  calling  on  them  to  abide  by  the  laws;  the 
sheriff  was  also  ordered  to  go  on  with  the  collection  of 
taxes.  Many  men  of  the  soldier  element  were  still  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  to  do. 

On  the  29th,  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  some  800 
Federal  soldiers  marched  into  Staunton  and  went  into 
camp  near  the  city.  They  were  very  quiet  and  disturbed 
no  one.  Generals  Rosser  and  William  L.  Jackson,  who 
were  in  Staunton,  left  in  the  morning  of  that  day.  On 
Monday,  May  ist,  the  Federal  provost  marshal  com- 
menced paroling  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy,  more  offer- 
ing for  parole  than  could  be  accommodated.  Large  num- 
bers of  negroes  collected  at  the  Federal  camp.  Rosser 
and  Jackson,  with  a  few  followers,  left  for  the  southwest 
of  the  Valley  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  and  the  Federal 
troops  left  Staunton,  returning  toward  Winchester. 

On  Monday,  May  8th,  many  of  the  citizens  of  Augusta 
county  met  in  Staunton,  declaring  that  armed  resistance 
had  ceased  in  Augusta  county  and  that  the  only  way  to 
make  the  laws  conform  to  those  of  the  United  States  was, 
from  necessity,  to  call  a  convention  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  basis  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates, and  recommending  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  go  to  Richmond  and  ascertain  w^hether  the  Federal 
authorities  would  allow  such  a  body  to  meet  and  deliber- 
ate. Gen.  John  B.  Baldwin  endorsed  the  resolutions,  in 
forcible  and  patriotic  remarks,  and  they  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  the  chairman  was  authorized  to 
appoint  the  committee.  This  action  by  this  influential 
county  and  the  able  committee  named  to  represent  it, 
finally  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  nine, 
representing  the  whole  State,  that  had  much  to  do  in 
securing  the  political  rehabilitation  of  Virginia  and  her 
ultimate  restoration  to  the  Union. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

TH£  APPOMATTOX  CAMPAIGN  AND  LBE*S  SURRENDER. 

ON  Sunday,  April  2,  1865,  the  day  following  the  de- 
feat of  Pickett  at  Five  Forks,  the  day  of  the  break- 
ing of  the  Petersburg  lines  and  the  death  of  A.  P. 
Hill,  General  Lee  sent  the  following  dispatch  to 
Gren.  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  the  Confederate  secretary  of  war: 

I  see  no  prospect  of  doing  more  than  holding  otir  position  here  till 
night  I  am  not  certain  that  I  can  do  that  If  I  can  I  shall  withdraw 
to*ni^ht  north  of  the  Appomattox,  and,  if  possible,  it  wiU  be  better 
to  withdraw  the  whole  line  to-nisht  from  James  river.  The  brigades 
on  Hatcher's  nm  are  cut  off  from  us;  the  enemy  have  broken 
through  our  lines  and  intercepted  between  us  and  them,  and  there 
is  no  bridge  over  which  they  can  cross  the  Appomattox  this  side 
of  Goode's  or  Beaver's,  which  are  not  very  far  from  the  Danville 
railroad.  Our  only  chance,  then,  of  concentrating  our  forces  is  to 
do  so  near^he  Danville  railway,  which  I  shaU  endeavor  to  do  at  once. 
I  advise  that  all  preparation  bie  made  for  leaving  Richmond  to-night 
I  wiU  advise  you  later,  according  to  circumstances. 

This  dispatch  was  received  in  Richmond  at  10:40  of  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  April  2,  1865,  and  was  at  once  sent 
to  President  Davis,  who  was  at  that  time  attending  serv- 
ice at  St.  Paul's  church,  not  far  from  the  war  depart- 
ment. He  at  once  left  the  church  and  preparations  were 
begun  for  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Richmond;  and 
late  in  the  day  the  officials  of  the  Confederate  States 
government  took  a  train  for  Danville,  and  those  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  started  toward  Lynchburg. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  2d,  at  4:55,  a  dispatch  from 

General  Lee  read:,  **I  think  the  Danville  road  will  be 

safe  until  to-morrow;**  but  at  7  p.  m.   he  communicated: 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  abandon  our  position 
lo-night  or  run  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  in  the  morning.  I  have  given 
all  the  orders  to  officers  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  have  taken 
everv  precaution  that  I  can  to  make  the  movement  successfuL  It 
wiU  be  a  difficult  operation,  but  I  hope  not  impracticable.  Please 
give  aU  orders  that  you  find  necessary  in  and  about  Richmond.  The 
troops  will  be  directed  to  Amelia  Court  House. 

On  the  .5th  of  April  the  most  of  Lee's  army  reached 
Amelia  Court  House,  where,  he  had  been  officially  in- 
formed, he  would  find  a  food  supply  for  his  army.  Of 
this  he  subsequently  wrote:  "Not  finding  the  supplies 
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ordered  to  be  placed  at  Amelia  Court  House,  nearly 
twenty-four  hours  were  lost  in  endeavoring  to  collect  in 
the  country  subsistence  for  the  men  and  horses.  The 
delay  was  fatal  and  could  not  be  retrieved."  That  day 
General  Grant,  accompanied  by  the  Second  and  Sixth 
corps,  reached  the  Richmond  &  Danville  road  at  Jeters- 
ville,  beyond  Amelia  Court  House,  and  placed  a  superior 
force  across  Lee's  advance.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  if  Lee  could  have  rationed  his  army  at  Amelia  Court 
House,  he  would  have  pushed  his  way  through  Sheridan's 
opposition  and  marched  to  Danville.  The  same  night  the 
Ninth  corps,  following  along  the  Southside  railroad, 
reached  Nottoway  Court  House,  within  a  short  march  of 
Burkeville  Junction  of  the  Richmond  &  Danville  road. 
It  was  evident,  and  doubtless  well  known  by  Lee,  that  the 
entire  Federal  army  could  now  be  concentrated,  in  a  few 
hours,  to  oppose  his  march  toward  Danville  and  a  junc- 
tion with  Johnston.  Under  these  circumstances,  on  the 
night  of  the  5th,  Lee  left  Amelia  Court  House  and 
marched  northward  and  westward,  seeking  to  reach 
Farmville,  on  the  way  to  Lynchburg  as  his  objective, 
hoping  to  thus  place  his  army  west  of  Grant  and  in  a 
position  to  draw  supplies  from  the  depot  at  Lynchburg. 

On  the  6th,  Sheridan's  cavalry,  accompanied  by  the 
Sixth  corps,  interposed  between  the  breaks  in  Lee's 
marching  columns  at  the  passage  of  Sailor's  creek,  not 
far  from  where  that  stream  enters  the  Appomattox. 
Lee's  strong  arm,  the  artillery,  which  had  always  ren- 
dered most  efl5cient  service  whenever  called  on,  was  not 
at  hand  in  this  emergency,  and  the  Federal  Second  corps 
fell  upon  the  rear  guard  of  the  Confederate  Second  corps 
under  Gordon,  and  captured  nearly  8,000  of  Lee's  men, 
together  with  Generals  Ewell,  Kershaw,  Hunton,  Corse, 
DuBose  and  G.  W.  Custis  Lee.  Many  of  those  captured 
were  the  men  that  Ewell  had  brought,  from  the  immedi- 
ate defenses  of  Richmond,  to  Lee  at  Amelia  Court  House, 
following  the  highway  along  the  Richmond  &  Danville 
railroad. 

Reaching  Farmville  on  the  6th,  Lee  foimd  bread  and 
meat  for  his  men,  whose  principal  subsistence  since  leav- 
ing Petersburg  had  been  parched  com.  On  the  7th,  four 
miles  beyond  Farmville,  Lee  formed  line  of  battle  in 
opposition  to  Crook's  cavalry  and  the  Federal  Second 
corps  and  repulsed  their  attack. 
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From  Farmville,  Lee  had  turned  northward  to  the  old 
Richmond  and  Lynchburg  stage  road,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Appomattox  river,  and  on  the  8th  he  was  striving,  by 
that  circuitous  way,  to  again  get  beyond  Grant's  advance 
and  reach  Lynchburg,  which  was  now  his  objective  point 
Sheridan's  cavalry,  accompanied  by  Gibbon  with  the 
Twenty-fourth  infantry  corps,  following  the  more  direct 
and  shorter  road,  secured  possession  of  the  Lynchburg 
road  at  Appomattox  station  in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th, 
and  effectually  blocked  Lee's  further  progress  toward 
Lynchburg. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  from  Farmville,  Grant,  as 
he  says,  **feeling  now  that  General  Lee's  chance  of 
escape  was  utterly  hopeless, ' '  sent  the  following  letter  to 
General  Lee: 

Gen.  R.  E.  Lee: 

Greneral:  The  result  of  the  last  week  must  convince  you  of  the 
hopelessness  of  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  aimy  of  North- 
ern Virginia  in  this  struggle.  I  feel  that  it  is  so,  and  regard  it  as 
my  duty  to  shift  from  myself  the  responsibility  of  any  further  effu- 
sion of  blood,  by  asking  of  you  the  surrender  of  that  portion  of  the 
Confederate  States  army  known  as  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

U.  S.  Grant.  Lieutenant- Greneral. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  while  still  at  Farm- 
ville, Grant  received  the  following  reply,  dated  the  7th: 

Lieut. -Gen.  U.  S.  Grant: 

Greneral:  I  have  received  your  note  of  this  date.  Though  not 
entertaining  the  opinion  you  express  of  the  hopelessness  of  uirther 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  I  recipro- 
cate your  desire  to  avoid  useless  effusion  of  blood,  and  therefore, 
before  considering  your  proposition,  ask  the  terms  you  will  offer  on 
condition  of  its  surrender.  R.  E.  Lee,  GeneraL 

To  this  Grant  immediately  sent  the  following  reply: 

Gen.  R.  E.  Lee: 

Greneral:  Your  note  of  last  evening,  in  reply  to  mine  of  same 
date,  askins^  the  condition  on  which  I  will  accept  the  surrender  of 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  is  just  received.  In  reply  I  would 
say  that,  peace  being  my  great  desire,  there  is  but  one  condition  I 
would  insist  upon,  namely,  that  the  men  and  officers  surrendered 
shall  be  disoualified  for  taking  up  arms  again  aeainst  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged.  I  will  meet  you, 
or  will  designate  officers  to  meet  any  officers  you  may  name  for  the 
same  purpose,  at  any  point  agreeable  to  vou,  for  Uie  purpose  of 
arranging  definitely  the  terms  upon  whicn  the  surrenaer  of  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia  will  be  received.  U.  S.  Grant. 

The  Federal  pursuit  was  resumed  at  the  same  time, 
Meade  following  Lee  north  of  the  Appomattox,  while 
Sheridan,  with  the  Twenty-fourth  and  Fifth  corps,  pushed 
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forward  by  the  direct  road  to  Appomattox  station,  where 
the  stage  road  to  Lynchburg,  the  one  Lee  was  following, 
reaches  and  crosses  the  Southslde  railroad.  Lee  turned 
upon  Meade  with  frequent  contention,  during  the  8th, 
holding  him  back  by  his  rear  guard.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon Sheridan  reached  Appomattox  station,  drove  away 
Lee's  advance  guard  and  ** captured  twenty-five  pieces  of 
artillery,  a  hospital  train,  and  four  trains  of  cars  loaded 
with  supplies  for  Lee's  army,  *'  writes  Grant  in  his  report. 
About  midnight  of  that  day,  April  8th,  Grant,  who  accom- 
panied Meade  in  following  after  Lee,  received  the  follow- 
ing note  from  the  latter: 

Lieut. -Gen.  U.  S.  Grant: 

Greneral :  I  received  at  a  late  hoar  your  note  of  today.  In  mine 
of  yesterday  I  did  not  intend  to  propose  the  surrender  of  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  but  to  ask  the  terms  of  your  proposition.  To 
be  frank,  I  do  not  think  that  the  emergency  has  arisen  to  call  for 
the  surrender  of  this  army,  but  as  the  restoration  of  peace  should  be 
the  sole  object  of  all,  I  desired  to  know  whether  your  proposals 
would  lead  to  that  end.  I  cannot,  therefore,  meet  you  with  a  view 
to  surrender  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but  as  far  as  your  pro- 
posal may  affect  the  Confederate  States  forces  tmder  my  command, 
and  tend  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  I  should  be  pleased  to  meet  you 
at  10  a.  m.  to-morrow,  on  the  old  stage  road  to  Richmond,  between 
the  pidcet  lines  of  the  two  armies.  R.  E.  Lee,  General. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  April,  when  Lee  found 
that  Grant's  infantry  had  possession  of  the  road  he  was 
following  toward  Lynchburg,  he  said,  with  suppressed 
emotion:  "There  is  nothing  left  but  to  go  to  General 
Grant,  and  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths.  *'  Then, 
after  a  thoughtful  pause,  he  added:  **How  easily  I  could 
get  rid  of  this  and  be  at  rest.  I  have  only  to  ride  along 
the  line  and  all  will  be  over.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  live. 
What  will  become  of  the  women  and  children  of  the 
South,  if  we  are  not  here  to  protect  them?  *'  At  about 
this  time  he  received,  in  reply  to  his  of  the  8th,  the  fol- 
lowing note,  of  the  9th,  from  General  Grant : 

Gen.  R.  E.  Leb: 

General :  Your  note  of  yesterday  is  received.  As  I  have  no  author- 
ity to  treat  on  the  subject  of  peace  the  meeting  proposed  for  10 
a.  m.  to-day  could  lead  to  no  good.  I  will  state,  however,  General, 
that  I  am  equally  anxious  for  peace  with  yourself,  and  the  whole 
North  entertain  the  same  feeling.  The  terms  upon  which  peace  can 
be  had  are  well  understood.  By  the  South  laying  down  their  arms 
they  will  hasten  that  most  desirable  event,  save  thousands  of  human 
lives,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  property  not  yet  destroyed. 
Sincerely  hoping  that  all  our  difficulties  may  be  settled  without  the 
loss  of  another  life,  I  subscribe  myself, 

y.  Si  Grant,  Lieutenant-GeneraL 
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On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  April  9th,  just  as  Lee's 
advance  was  making  a  desperate  charge  in  endeavoring 
to  break  through  Sheridan's  cavalry  at  Appomattox  sta- 
tion, the  Fifth  and  Twenty-fourth  corps  of  Federal  infan- 
try advanced  and  drove  back  the  Confederate  charge.  At 
about  that  time  a  white  flag  was  sent,  from  the  Confed- 
erate lines,  **  requesting  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  pend- 
ing negotiations  for  a  surrender."  Lee  at  this  juncture, 
accepting  the  inevitable,  addressed  the  following  note 
to  Grant : 

Libut.-Gen.  U.  S.  Grant: 

General :  I  received  your  note  of  this  morning  on  the  picket  line, 
whither  I  had  come  to  meet  you  and  ascertain  definitely  what  terms 
were  embraced  in  your  proposal  of  yestearday  with  reference  to  the 
surrender  of  this  army.  I  now  ask  an  interview  in  accordance  with 
the  offer  contained  in  your  letter  of  yesterday  for  that  purpose. 

R.  E.  Lbb,  General. 

After  dispatching  this  reluctantly  written  note,  General 
Lee  exchanged  his  war-worn  uniform  for  a  new  one 
that  he  had  in  his  baggage,  and  rode  to  Appomattox 
Court  House,  where  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
the  solicited  interview  between  General  Grant  and  him- 
self, at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  McLean,  who  had  removed  to 
this  remote  place  from  the  battlefield  of  Manassas,  in 
which  he  was  living  in  July,  1861,  only  to  have  in  his 
new  house,  four  years  later,  the  closing  scene  of  the 
bloody  drama  of  the  great  civil  war. 

The  two  great  commanders  soon  met,  and  after  a  brief 
but  courteous  interview,  the  terms  of  surrender  were 
agreed  to  and  formulated  in  the  following  correspondence : 

Appomattox  Court  House,  Va.,  April  9,  1865. 
Gbn.  R.  B.  Lbe: 

General :  In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter  to  you  of 
the  8th  instant,  I  propose  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia  on  the  following;  terms,  to  wit:  Rolls  of  all  offi- 
cers and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given  to  an 
officer  to  be  designated  by  me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  such  officer 
or  officers  as  you  may  designate;  the  officers  to  give  their  individual 
paroles  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  government  of  the 
united  States  until  properly  exchanged,  and  each  company  or 
regimental  commander  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their  com- 
mands. The  arms,  artillery,  and  public  property  to  be  parked  and 
stacked,  and  turned  over  to  the  officers  appointed  by  me  to  receive 
them.  This  will  not  embrace  the  side-arms  of  Uie  officers,  nor  their 
private  horses  or  bae^age.  This  done,  each  officer  and  man  wiU  be 
allowed  to  return  to  his  home,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United  States 
authority  so  long  as  they  observe  their  paroles  and  the  laws  in  force 
where  they  may  reside.  U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant-GencraL 
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Headquarters  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  April  9,  1865. 
Lieut.-Gen,  U,  S.  Grant: 

General :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  date  containing  the 
terms  of  surrender  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  as  proposed  by 
vou.  As  they  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  expressed  in  your 
letter  of  the  8th  instant,  they  are  accepted.  I  will  proceed  to  desig- 
nate the  proper  officers  to  carry  the  stipulations  mto  effect 

R.  B.  Leb,  GeneraL 

The  courtesy  of  General  Grant,  on  this  memorable 
and  to  Lee  soul-trying  occasion,  could  not  have  been 
surpassed.  On  the  suggestion  of  General  Lee  that  most 
of  the  horses  of  the  Confederate  privates  were  their 
personal  property,  Grant  directed  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  them;  and  on  intimation  that  Lee's 
men  were  without  rations,  he  promptly  ordered  that  they 
should  be  abundantly  supplied  from  the  captured  trains. 
He  showed  not  the  slightest  spirit  of  exultation,  in  his 
demeanor,  at  the  grand  victory  he  had  achieved,  and 
quickly  repressed  a  disposition,  manifested  by  a  portion 
of  his  army,  to  celebrate  its  triumph  with  salvos  of  artil- 
lery. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  surrender,  Lee  had, 
according  to  the  reports  of  his  ordnance  officers,  7,892 
organized  infantry  with  arms,  less  than  2,100  effective 
cavalry,  and  but  63  pieces  of  artillery;  a  mere  handful 
in  contrast  with  the  mighty  host  of  107,496  (reported  as 
in  Grant's  command  on  the  loth  of  April)  that  surrounded 
him,  and  a  portion  of  which  his  half -starved  but  ever 
heroic  veterans,  though  few  in  number,  were  actually 
driving  before  them  at  the  very  moment  he  sent  forward 
a  flag  of  truce. 

Dr.  Henry  Alexander  White  describes  the  feelings  of 
Lee's  veterans  who  were  present  at  this  time  (in  his  Life 
of  R.  E.  Lee  in  *'The  Heroes  of  the  Nations"  series),  in 
these  words: 

Among  the  Confederate*  soldiers  themselves  there  had  been 
scarcely  thought  of  surrender.  When  they  saw  their  beloved  leader 
riding  back  from  the  place  of  negotiations,  their  grief  was  well-nigh 
unspeakable.  They  halted  his  horse  and  gathered  in  clusters  about 
him.  Tears  were  runnings  down  every  <£eek  as  the  grim,  ragged 
veterans  came  up  to  wnng  his  hand.  Only  sobs  were  heara,  or 
prayers  uttered  in  broken  words,  caUing  down  the  benedictions  of 
Heaven  upon  Lee.  The  tears  in  his  own  eyes  formed  his  answer  to 
the  agrony  of  his  men.  He  could  only  say,  in  a  tone  that  trembled 
with  sorrow,  ''Men,  we  have  fought  through  the  war  tos^ether.  I 
have  done  the  best  I  could  for  you.     My  heart  is  too  full  to  say 


more." 
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On  the  next  day,  Monday,  April  loth,  General  Lee 
issued,  to  the  survivors  of  the  famous  army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  the  following  farewell  order: 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  NO.  Q. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  April  lo,  1865. 

After  four  years  of  arduous  service,  marked  by  unsurpassed  cour- 
age and  fortitude,  the  array  of  Northern  Virginia  has  been  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  overwhelming  numbers  and  resources. 

1  need  not  tell  the  survivors  of  so  many  hard-fought  battles,  who 
have  remained  steadfast  to  the  last,  that  I  have  consented  to  this 
result  from  no  distrust  of  them ;  but,  feeling  that  valor  and  devotion 
could  accomplish  nothing  that  could  compensate  for  the  loss  that 
would  have  attended  the  continuation  of  the  contest,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  avoid  the  useless  sacrifice  of  those  whose  past  services 
have  endeared  them  to  their  countrymen. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  officers  and  men  can  return  to 
their  homes  and  remain  there  until  exchanged. 

You  will  take  with  you  the  satisfaction  that  proceeds  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  faithfully  performed ;  and  I  earnestly  pray  that 
a  merciful  God  will  extend  to  you  His  blessing  and  protection. 

With  an  unceasing  admiration  of  vour  constancy  and  devotion  to 
your  country,  and  a  grateful  remembrance  of  your  kind  and  gener- 
ous consideration  of  myself,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 

R.  £.  Lee,  GreneraL 

General  Grant,  in  his  official  report,  dated  July  22, 
1865,  said:  **General  Lee's  great  influence  throughout 
the  whole  South  caused  his  example  to  be  followed  and 
to-day  the  result  is  that  the  armies  lately  under  his  lead- 
ership are  at  their  homes,  desiring  peace  and  quiet,  and 
their  arms  are  in  the  hands  of  our  ordnance  officers." 
After  congratulating  his  soldiers  for  the  success  of  their 
eflEorts,  he  concluded  his  report  in  these  noble  words: 
**Let  them  hope  for  perpetual  peace  and  harmony  with 
that  enemy  whose  manhood,  however  mistaken  the 
cause,  drew  forth  such  herculean  deeds  of  valor. " 

Leaving  !Maj.-Gen.  John  Gibbon  at  Appomattox,  with 
the  Fifth  and  Twenty-fourth  army  corps  and  McKenzie's 
cavalry,  to  complete  the  paroling  of  the  surrendered  army 
and  take  charge  of  public  property.  General  Grant  imme- 
diately ordered  the  rest  of  his  army  back  to  the  vicinity 
of  Burkeville,  the  junction  of  the  Southside  and  the  Rich- 
mond &  Danville  railroads.  The  losses  of  the  Union 
army  under  Grant,  from  March  29th  to  April  9th,  the 
period  of  the  Appomattox  campaign,  were  10,780;  num- 
bers that  attest  the  character  of  the  last  struggle  of  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

From  **near  Appomattox  Court  House,"  where  he  had 
tarried  after  the  surrender,  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  on  the  12th 
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of  April,  1865,  made  his  last  report  of  military  operations 
of  the  army  under  his  control,  to  President  Davis,  in 
these  words: 

Mr.  President:  It  is  with  pain  that  I  announce  to  Your  Excellency 
the  surrender  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia.  The  operations 
which  preceded  this  result  will  be  reported  in  full.  I  will  therefore 
only  now  state  that,  upon  arriving  at  Amelia  Court  House  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  with  the  advance  of  the  army,  on  the  retreat  from 
the  line  in  front  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and  not  finding  sup- 
plies ordered  to  be  placed  there,  nearly  twenty-four  hours  were  lost 
in  endeavoring  to  collect  in  the  country  subsistence  for  men  and 
horses.  This  delay  was  fatal,  and  could  not  be  retrieved.  The 
troops,  weaned  by  continual  fighting  and  marching  for  several  days 
and  nights,  obtained  neither  rest  nor  refreshment;  and  on  moving, 
on  the  5th,  on  the  Richmond  &  Danville  railroad,  I  found  at  Joters- 
ville  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  learned  of  the  approach  of  his  infan- 
try and  the  general  advance  of  his  army  toward  Burkeville.  This 
deprived  us  of  the  use  of  the  railroad,  and  rendered  it  impracticable 
to  procure  from  Danville  the  supplies  order^  to  meet  us  at  points 
of  our  march.  Nothing  could  be  obtained  from  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. Our  route  to  the  Roanoke  was  therefore  changed,  and  the 
march  directed  upon  Parmville,  where  supplies  were  ordered  from 
Lynchburg.  The  change  of  route  threw  the  troops  over  the  roads 
pursued  by  the  artillery  and  wagon  trains  west  of  the  railroad,  which 
impeded  our  advance  and  embarrassed  our  movements. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  Greneral  Longstreet's  corps  reached 
Rice's  station,  on  the  Lynchburg  railroad.  It  was  [followed  by  the 
commands  of  Grenerals  Anderson,  Ewell,  and  Gordon,  with  orders 
to  close  it  as  fast  as  the  prog^ress  of  the  trains  would  permit,  or  as 
they  could  be  directed  on  roads  farther  west  General  Anderson, 
commanding  Pickett's  and  B.  R.  Johnson's  divisions,  became  dis- 
connected with  Mahone's  division,  forming  the  rear  of  Longstrcet 
The  enemy's  cavalry  penetrated  the  line  of  mardh  trough  the  inter- 
val thus  left  and  attacked  the  wagon  train  moving  toward  Farmville. 
This  caused  serious  delay  in  the  march  of  the  center  and  rear  of  the 
column,  and  enabled  the  enemy  to  mass  upon  their  flank.  After 
successive  attacks,  Anderson's  and  Swell's  corps  were  captured  or 
driven  from  their  position.  The  latter  general,  with  both  of  his 
division  commanders,  Kershaw  and  Custis  Lee,  and  his  brif;adiers, 
were  taken  prisoners.  Gordon,  who  all  the  morning,  aided  by 
Gen.  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  cavalry,  had  checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
on  the  road  from  Amelia  Springs  and  i>rotected  the  trains,  became 
exposed  to  his  combined  assaults,  which  he  bravely  resisted  and 
twice  repulsed;  but  the  cavalry  having  been  withdrawn  to  another 
part  of  the  line  of  march,  ana  the  enemy  massing  heavily  on  his 
front  and  both  flanks,  renewed  the  attack  about  6pm.,  and  drove 
him  from  the  field  in  much  confusion. 

The  army  continued  its  march  during  the  night,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  reorganize  the  divisions  which  had  been  shattered  by 
the  day's  operations;  but  the  men  being  depressed  by  fatigrue  and 
hunger,  many  threw  away  their  arms,  while  others  followed  the 
wagon  trains  and  embarrassed  their  progress.  On  the  morning  of 
the  7th,  rations  were  issued  to  the  troops  as  they  passed  Farmville. 
but  the  safety  of  the  trains  reqtdring  their  removal  upon  the  ap- 
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proach  of  the  enemy,  all  could  not  be  supplied.  The  ann v,  reduced 
to  two  coq>s,  under  Longstreet  and  Gordon,  moved  steaoilv  on  the 
road  to  Appomattox  Court  House ;  thence  its  march  was  ordered  by 
Campbell  0:>urt  House,  through  Pittsylvania,  toward  Danville.  The 
roads  were  wretched  and  the  progp'ess  slow.  By  great  efforts  the 
head  of  the  column  reached  Appomattox  Court  House  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  8th.  and  the  troops  were  halted  for  rest.  The  march  was 
ordered  to  be  resumed  at  i  a.  m.  of  the  9th.  Fits  Lee,  with  the 
cavalry,  supported  by  Gordon,  was  ordered  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
his  front,  wheed  to  the  left,  and  cover  the  passage  of  the  trains; 
while  Longstreet,  who  from  Rice's  station  had  formed  the  rear 
guard,  should  close  up  and  hold  the  position.  Two  battalions  of 
artillery  and  the  ammunition  wagons  were  directed  to  accompany 
the  army,  the  rest  of  the  artillerv  and  wagons  to  move  towara 
Lynchburg.  In  the  early  part  of  the  night  the  enemy  attacked 
Walker's  artillery  train  near  Appomattox  station,  on  the  Lynch- 
burg railroad,  and  were  repellecL  Shortly  afterward  their  cavalry 
dashed  toward  the  Court  House,  till  halted  by  our  line.  During 
the  night  there  were  indications  of  a  large  force  massing  on  our  left 
and  front  Pits  Lee  was  directed  to  ascertain  its  strength,  and  to 
suspend  his  advance  till  daylight  if  necessary.  About  5  a.  m.  on 
the  9th,  with  Gordon  on  his  left,  he  moved  forward  and  opened  the 
way.  A  heavy  force  of  tiie  enemy  was  discovered  opposite  Gordon's 
rignt,  which,  moving  in  the  direction  of  Appomattox  Court  House, 
drove  badi  the  left  of  tlie  cavalry  and  threatened  to  cut  off  Gordon 
from  Longstreet,  his  cavalry  at  the  same  time  threatening  to  envelop 
his  left  flank.  Gordon  withdrew  across  the  Appomattox  river,  and 
the  cavalry  advanced  on  the  Lynchburg  road  and  became  sepa- 
rated from  the  army. 

Learning  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  lines,  where  I  had  |;one 
under  the  expectation  of  meeting  General  Grant  to  leam  definitely 
the  terms  of  the  surrender  of  the  army,  I  requested  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  until  these  terms  could  be  arranged.  In  the  interview 
which  occurred  with  General  Grant  in  compliance  with  my  request, 
terms  having  been  agreed  on,  I  surrendered  that  portion  of  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia  which  was  on  the  field,  with  its  arms,  artillery, 
and  wagon  trains,  the  officers  and  men  to  be  paroled,  retaining 
their  side-arms  and  private  effects.  I  deemed  this  course  the  best 
under  all  the  circumstances  by  which  we  were  surrounded. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  ord- 
nance officers,  there  were  7,892  organised  infantry  with  arms,  with 
an  average  of  seventy-five  rounds  of  ammunition  pi  r  man.  The 
artillery,  though  reduced  to  sixty-three  pieces,  with  ninety-three 
rounds  of  ammunition,  was  sufficient  These  comprised  all  the  sup- 
plies of  ordnance  that  could  be  relied  on  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  I 
have  no  accurate  report  of  the  cavalry,  but  believe  it  did  not  exceed 
2,100  effective  men.  The  enemy  were  more  than  five  times  our 
numbers.  If  we  could  have  forced  our  way  one  day  longer,  it  would 
have  been  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  life,  and  at  its  end  I  did  not  see  how 
a  surrender  could  have  been  avoided.  We  had  no  subsistence  for 
man  or  horse,  and  it  could  not  be  gathered  in  the  country.  The  sup- 
plies ordered  from  Lynchburg  could  not  reach  us,  and  the  men,  de- 
prived of  food  and  sleep  for  many  days,  were  worn  <mt  and 
exhausted.        With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

His  Excellency  Jefferson  Davis.  R.  E.  Lsb,  GeneraL 
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Maj.-Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  who  commanded  the  cavalry 
corps  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  during  the  Appo- 
mattox campaign,  sent  to  Gren.  R.  E.  Lee,  from  Rich- 
mond, April  22,  1865,  a  report  of  the  operations  of  his 
command  from  the  28th  of  March  to  the  8th  of  April. 
Of  the  events  near  the  time  of  the  surrender,  he  wrote : 

During  the  evening  of  the  8th  I  received  orders  to  move  the  cav- 
alry corps  to  the  front  and  to  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. Upon  arriving  at  his  headquarters  I  found  General  Longstreet 
there,  and  we  were  soon  after  joined  hy  General  Gco^on.  The 
condition  of  our  situation  was  explained  by  the  commanding  general 
to  us  as  the  commanders  of  his  three  corps,  and  the  correspondence 
between  General  Grant  and  himself,  as  far  as  it  had  then  progressed, 
was  laid  before  us.  It  was  decid^  that  1  should  attack  tne  enemy's 
cavalry  at  daylight,  then  reported  as  ol^tructing  our  further  march , 
Gordon  was  to  support  me,  and  in  case  nothing  but  cavalry  was  dis- 
covered we  were  to  clear  it  from  our  route  and  open  a  way  for  oui 
remaming  troops;  but  in  case  they  were  supported  by  heav3r  bodies 
of  infantry,  the  commanding  eeneral  shotua  at  once  be  notified,  in 
order  that  a  flag  of  truce  should  be  sent  to  accede  to  the  only  alter- 
native left  us.  The  enemy  enabled  to  take  position  across  our  line 
of  march  ^ay  moving  up  from  Appomattox  station,  which  they 
reached  earher  than  our  main  advance,  in  consequence  of  our  march 
being  retarded  by  our  wagon  trains. 

At  daybreak  on  the  9th,  Gordon's  command,  numbering  about 
1,600  muskets,  was  formeid  in  line  of  battle  a  mile  west  of  Appomattox 
Court  House,  on  the  Lynchburg  road.  The  cavalry  corps  was  formed 
on  his  ri^ht,  W.  H.  r.  Lee's  division  being  nearest  the  infantry ; 
Rosser's  m  the  center,  and  Munford*s  on  the  extrome  right,  making 
a  mounted  force  of  about  2,400  men.  Our  attack  was  made  about  sun- 
rise, and  the  enemy's  cavalry  quickly]driven  out  of  the  way,  with  a 
loss  of  two  guns  and  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  arrival  at  this  time  of 
two  corps  of  their  infantry  necessitated  the  retiring  of  our  lines,  dur- 
ing which,  and  knowing  what  would  be  the  result,  I  withdrew  the 
cavalry,  W.  H.  P.  Lee  retiring  toward  our  rear,  and  Rosser  and  Mun- 
ford  out  toward  Lynchburg,  having  cleared  that  road  of  the  enemy. 
Upon  hearing  that  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  surrendered, 
Uie  men  were  generally  dispersed  and  rode  off  to  their  homes,  sub- 
ject to  reassenabling  for  a  continuation  of  the  struggle.  I  rode  out 
m  person  with  a  portion  of  W.  H.  P.  Lee's  division,  the  nearest  to 
me  at  that  time,  and  previous  to  the  negotiations  between  the  com- 
manders of  the  two  armies.  It  will  be  recalled  that  my  action  was 
in  accordance  with  the  views  I  had  expressed  in  the  council  the  night 
before — ^that  if  a  surrender  was  compelled  the  next  day,  I  would  try 
to  extricate  the  cavalry,  provided  it  could  be  done  without  compro- 
mising the  action  of  tne  commanding  general,  but  that  I  would  not 
avail  myself  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities  pending  the  existence  of  a 
truce.  I  had  an  understanding  with  General  Gordon  that  he  should 
communicate  to  you  the  information  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy's 
infantry  upon  the  road  in  our  front  Apart  from  the  fond,  though 
forlorn  hope  that  future  operations  were  still  in  store  for  the  cavalry. 
I  was  desirous  that  they  should  not  be  inqluded  in  the  capitulations 
because  the  ownership  of  their  horses  was  vested  in  themselves,  and 
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1  deemed  it  doubtful  that  terms  could  be  ofiFered  allowing  such  own- 
ership to  continue.  A  few  days  convinced  me  of  the  imm-acticability 
of  longer  entertaining  such  hopes,  and  I  rode  into  the  Federal  lines 
and  accepted  for  myself  the  terms  offered  the  officers  of  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  My  cavalry  are  being  paroled  at  the  nearest 
places   for  such  purposes   in  their   counties.  .  .  . 

I  particularly  regret  not  beins  able  to  do  justice  in  this,  the  only 
way  I  can,  to  the  manv  acts  ofgallantry  performed  by  officers  and 
men  upon  the  memorable  retreat ;  but  such  conduct  is  tisually  derived 
from  tne  reports  of  subordinate  officers,  the  absence  of  which  will  ex- 
plain it  I  testify,  however,  to  the  general  conduct  of  my  officers  and 
men  as  hiebly  creditable  to  themselves  upon  every  occasion  which 
called  forth  its  display.  They  fought  every  day,  from  the  29th  of 
March  to  the  9th  of  April,  both  inclusive,  with  a  valor  as  steady  as  of 
yore,  and  whose  brightness  was  not  dimmed  by  the  increasing  clouds 
of  adversity.  1  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  marked  and  excellent 
behavior  ot  Generals  W.  H.  P.  Lee,  Rosser,  and  Munford,  command- 
ing divisions.  .  .  .  The  notice  of  the  commanding  general  is  also  di- 
rected to  Brig. -Gens.  Henry  A.  Wise  and  Eppa  Hunton»  commandinc[ 
infantry  brigades,  and  who  were  more  or  less  under  my  command 
until  Amelia  Court  House  was  reached.  The  disheartening  surround- 
ing influences  had  no  effect  upon  them ;  they  kept  their  dxity  plainly 
i  n  view,  and  they  fully  performed  it  The  past  services  of  Gen.  Henry 
A.  Wise,  his  antecedents  in  civil  life,  andhis  age,  caused  his  beiuring 
upon  this  most  trying  retreat  to  shine  conspicuotisly  forth.  His  un- 
conquerable spirit  was  filled  with  as  much  earnestness  and  zeal  in 
Apru,  1865,  as  when  he  first  took  up  arms  four  years  ago,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  he  exposed  a  long  life  laden  with  honors  proved 
he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  it  if  it  would  conduce  toward  attainmg  the 
liberty  of  his  country. 

[After  paying  !well-merited  tributes  to  the  officers  of  his  staff,  ic 
the  conclusion  of  his  report.  Gen.  Fitz  Lee  has  this  to  say  of  a  typical 
young  Virginian :]  I  deeply  regret  being  obliged  to  mention  the  dan- 
gerous wounding  of  my  aide-de-camp,  Lieut  Charles  Minnega- 
rode,  Jr.  One  of  the  last  minie  balls  that  whistled  on  its  cruel  errand 
over  the  field  of  Appomattox  passed  entirely  throus^h  the  upper  part 
of  his  body.  He  fell  at  my  side,  where  for  three  long  years  he  had 
discharged  his  duties  with  an  affectionate  fidelity  never  exceeded,  a 
courage  never  surpassed.  Wonderfully  passing  unharmed  through 
the  many  battles  fought  by  the  two  principal  armies  in  this  State  {for 
an  impetuous  spirit  often  carried  him  where  the  fire  was  hottest),  he 
was  left  at  last  writhine  in  his  great  pain,  to  the  mercy  of  the  victors 
upon  the  field  of  our  last  struggle.  .  .  .  Lieutenant  Minnegarode 
combined  the  qualities  of  an  aide-de-camp  to  a  general  officer  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  His  personal  services  to  me  will  forever  be 
prized  and  remembered,  whilst  his  intelligence,  amiability  and 
brightness  of  disposition  rendered  him  an  object  of  endearment 
to  all. 

Brevet  Brig. -Gen.  Charles  A.  Whittier,  of  the  United 
States  volunteers,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Military 
Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  makes  the  following 
comments: 

The  army  of  Northern  Virginia  will  deservedly  rank  as  the  best 
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army  which  has  existed  on  this  continent;  sufferineprivations  un- 

>  known  to  its  opponents,  it  fought  well  from  the  early  Peninsula  days 
'  to  the  surrender  of  that  small  remnant  at  Appomattox.    It  seemed 

>  always  ready,  active,  mobile ;  without  doubt  it  was  composed  of  the 
i  best  men  of  the  South,  rushing  to  what  they  considered  the  defense 

of  their  country  against  a  bitter  invader;  and  they  took  the  places 

assigned  them,  officer  or  private,  and  foueht  until  beaten  bv  superi- 

r  ority  of  numbers.   The  North  sent  no  such  army  to  the  fiela,  and  its 

Satnotism  was  of  an  easier  kind ;  there  was  no  rallying-cry  which 
rove  all  the  best— the  rich  and  tiie  educated— to  jom  uie  nghting 
armies.  All  avocations  here  went  on  without  interruption ;  the  law, 
the  clergy,  educational  institutions,  merchants  and  traders,  suffered 
nothing  from  a  diminution  of  their  working  forces;  we  had  loyal 
leagues,  excellent  sanitary  and  Christian  commissions,  great  "war 
governors"  (Andrew,  Cur  tin  and  Morton),  and  secretaries,  organizers 
of  victory ;  we  had  a  people  full  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  cause, 
and  of  hatred  for  the  neighbor  who  differed  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  war  should  be  conducted,  never  realizing  that  the  way  was  by 
going,  or  sending  their  best  and  brightest 

As  a  matter  of  comparison :  We  have  lately  read  that  from  William 
and  Mary's  college,  Virginia,  thirty-two  out  of  thirty-five  professors 
and  instructors  abandoned  the  college  work  and  jomed  the  army  in 
the  field.  Harvard  coUege  sent  one  professor  from  its  large  corps  of 
professors  and  instructors! 

We  thought  our  own  Massachusetts  a  pattern  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism  during  the  war.  Read  the  "Record  of  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,"  as  published  by  the  State;  the  bounties  paid  (thirteen 
million  dollars  by  the  State,  and  more  millions  by  tne  cities  and 
towns — a  worthless  expenditure— to  give  Massachusetts  a  nominal 
credit,  but  of  no  service  in  sending  good  fighting  men  to  the  front) ; 
the  desertions;  the  hosts  of  men  who  never  joined  their  regiments; 
and  there  is  so  much  to  be  ashamed  of!  An  effort  to  fill  the  required 
quota,  without  reference  to  the  good  service  to  be  rendered!  The 
enlisting  officers  at  one  time  put  out  their  posters  with  something 
like  this:  "Enlist  in  the  heavy  artillery  regiments.  No  marching, 
no  fighting,  comfortable  Quarters,  etc.!"  [General  Whittier  then 
furnishes  a  list  of  Massadiusetts  artillery  and  infuitry  regiments, 
containing  20,957  men,  of  whidi  only  95  were  killed  in  battle.}  This 
does  not  indicate  brilliant  or  useful  service ;  and  yet  the  material  was 
probably  better  than  that  of  any  regiments  of  the  State.  The  same 
class  of  men  in  the  South  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  their 
intelligence  and  patriotism  did  a  g^reat  work.  And  what  a  power 
these  twenty  thousand  men  I  have  mentioned  would  have  been,  with 
a  little  discipline  and  drill,  added  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac — an 
army  corps  of  twenty  thotisand  young  men  from  Massachusetts 
alone!  It  it  was  so  with  us,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  other 
Northern  States  pursued  the  same  selfish  policy. 


APPENDIX. 

LIST  OP  REGIMENTS  AND  BATTALIONS  PROM  VIR- 
GINIA IN  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES  ARMY.  1861-65. 
COMPILED  IN  WAR  RECORDS  OFFICE,  UNITED 
STATES  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Artillery  regiment  (known  as  Hardaway's  battalion,  also  as 
First  Virginia  battalion  light  artillery):  Brown,  T.  Thompson, 
major,  colonel;  Cabell.  Henry  Coalter,  lieutenant-colonel,  coloDcd; 
Coleman,  Lewis  M.,  lieatenant-colonel ;  Hardaway,  Robert  A., 
major,  lieutenantpcolonel ;  Moseley,  Edsar  P.,  major,  lieatenant- 
colonel;  Randolph,  George  W.,  colonel;  Stribling,  Robert  M.,  major, 
lieutenant-colonel ;  Watson,  David,  major.* 

First  Artillery  battalion.    (See  First  regiment) 

First  Cavalrv  battalion  (merged  into  Ninth  Cavalry):  Beale,  Rich- 
ard L.  T.,  major;  Johnson,  John  B.,  lieutenant-colonel. 

First  Cavalry  battalion  Local  Defense  Troops:  Browne,  Willtam 
M.,  colonel. 

First  regiment  Partisan  Rangers.  (See  Sixty-second  mounted 
infantry.) 

First  Cavalry  regiment:  Brien,  L.  Tieman,  lieutenant-colonel,  col- 
onel ;  Carter,  K.  Welby,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel ;  Drake. 
James  H.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Irving,  Charles  R.. 
major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Jones,  William  E..  colonel;  Lee,  Pits- 
hugh,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Momn,  William  A.,  major,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, colonel;  Stuart,  James  E.  B.,  colonel;  Swann.  Rob- 
ert, major. 

First  Infantry  battalion  reg^ulars  (Irish  battalion):  Bridgford.  D.  B., 
major;  Munfora,  John  D.,  major;  Seddon,  John,  major. 

First  Infantry  tMttalion  Local  Defense  Troops  (Armory  battalion): 
Ay  res,  Thomas  H.,  major;  Downer,  William  S.,  major;  Poni, 
C.  H.,  major. 

First  battalion  Reserves:  Duke,  Richard  Thomas  Walker,  lienten- 
ant-colonel;  Strange,  James  M.,  major. 

First  battalion  Valley  Reserves:  Miller,  W.  A.  J.,  major. 

First  Infantry  Local  Defense  Troops:  James^ames  r.,  colonel. 

First  Infantty  regiment  (Williams'  Rifles):  Dooley,  John,  major; 
Fry,  William  H.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Langley.  Frank  H., major, lieu- 
tenant-colonel; Moore,  Patrick  T.,  colonel;  Mumford,  William  P., 
major;  Norton,  (j^orge  P.,  major;  Palmer,  William  H.,  major; 
Skinner,  Frederick  G.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Williams, 
Lewis  B.,  Jr.,  colonel. 

First  Infantry  regiment  State  Line:  Berkley,  Henry  M.,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel; Nighbert.  James  A,  major;  Radford,  Richard  C.  W., 
colonel. 


*  Names  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
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First  Militia  reg^ent,  Seventh  brifi»de:  Albert,  H.  St.  George, 
colonel;  Luts,  Levi  P.,  major;   Sipe,  Emanuel,   lieutenant-colonel. 

First  regiment  Reserves:  Averett,  C.  E.,  major;  Bos  well,  T.  T., 
major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Farinholt,  Benjamin  L.,  lieutenant-col- 
ond,  coloneL 

First  regiment  State  Reserves,  second-class  militia:  Danforth, 
John  B.,  colonel;  Spencer,  Thomas  J.,  lieutenant-colonel. 

First  Kanawha  regiment  Infantry  (became  the  Twenty-second 
regiment,  which  see). 

Second  Heavy  .^tillery  r^ment  (Home  Artillery,  or  Virginia 
Home  Artillery.  Became  Twenty-second  battalion  Virginia  In- 
fantry, May  as,  i86a):  Burwell,  W.  P.,  major;  Pannill.  Joseph,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel ;  Tansill,  Robert,  coloneL 

Second  Cavalry  battalion  (transferred  to  Fifth  Cavalry):  Pate,  H. 
Clay,  lieutenant-colonel 

Second  Cavalry  regiment  (also  called  Thirtieth  regiment) :  Breckin- 
ridge, Cary,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Graves,  William  F.,  major; 
Langhome,  John  S.,  major;  Munford,  Thomas  T.,  lieutenant-col- 
onel, colonel;  Radford,  Richard  Carlton  Walker,  colonel;  Watts, 
James  W.,  lieutenant-coloneL 

Second  battalion  Reserves:  Cook,  Edward  B.,  major;  Guy,  John 
H.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Scruggs,  D.  E.,  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel;  Waller,  Richard  P.,  lieutenant-coloneL 

Second  Infantry  regiment:  Allen,  James  W.,  colonel;  Botts,  Law- 
son,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Colston,  Raleigh  T.,  major, 
lieutenant-colonel;  Jones,  Francis  B.,  major;  Lackuoid,  Francis, 
lieutenant-colonel;  Moore,  Edwin  L.,  maior;  Nadenbousch,  John 
Q.  A.,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Randolph,  William  Welford,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel; Stewart,  Charles  H.,  major. 

Second  Infantry  regiment  Local  Defense  Troops:  Scruggs,  D.  E., 
colonel;  Tanner,  William  E.,  lieutenant-coloneL 

Second  Militia  regiment.  Seventh  brigade:  Buswell,  Thomas,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel; Pinter,  Cullen  W.,  major;  Reid,  Peter  C,  major; 
Spitler,  Mann,  coloneL 

Second  regiment  Reserves:  Brockenbrough,  coloneL 

Second  State  Reserves.     (See  Nineteenth  Militia.) 

Second  Kanawha  regiment  Infantry  (became  Thirty-sixth  regi- 
ment, which  see). 

Second  Infantry  regiment  State  Line:  Ball,  Martin  V.,  major; 
Harrison,  Tames,  lieutenant- colonel;  Peters,  William  E.,  coloneL 

Third  Artillery  Local  Defense  Troops:  Dorman,  James  B., 
major;  Porter,  John  C,  colonel;  Shields,  John  P.,  lieutenant-col- 
oneL 

Third  Cavalry  regiment:  Carrington,  Henry,  major;  Carter,  Wil- 
liam R.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Feild,  William  M.,  lieutenant- 
colonel;  Goode,  Thomas  P.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel; 
Johnston,  Robert,  colonel;  Owen,  Thomas  H.,  lieutenant-colonel, 
colonel;  Phillips,  Jefferson  C,  major;  Thornton,  John  T.,  lieuten- 
ant-coloneL 

Third  battalion  Reserves:  Archer,  F.  H.,  major,  lieutenant-col- 
onel; Bond,  Thomas  H.,  major;  Hood,  W.  H.,  lieutenant-colonel; 
Jarvis,  William  H.,  major. 

Third  battalion  Valley  Reserves:  McCune,  SamueL  major. 

Third  Infantry  regiment  (formerly  Third  battalion):  Callcote, 
Alexander  D.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Mayo,  Joseph,  Jr.,  lieuten- 
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ant-coloDol,  colonel;  Pry  or,  Roger  A.,  colonel;  Pry  or,  William  H., 
lientenant-colonel :  Scott,  Joseph  V.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Third  Infantry  regiment  Local  Defense  Troops  (Departmental): 
Baker,  Boiling,  major;  Henley,  John  A.,  major;  Jamison,  S.  G., 
major;  McAnemey,  John,  Jr.,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Suther- 
land, S.  P.,  major,  lieutenant-coloneL 

Third  MiHtia  regiment.  Seventh  brigade:  Hottel,  J.  A.,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel; Newell,  John  H.,  major;  Stbert,  James  H.,  colonel. 

Third  regiment  Reserves:  Booker,  Richara  A.,  colonel;  Eweis, 
William  M.,  major;  Leftwich,  Joel  B.,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Third  Infantry  regiment  State  Line:  Breckenridge,  P.  G.,  major; 
Clarkson,  John  N.,  colonel;  Swann,  Thomas  B.,  lieutenant-coloneL 

Pourth  Heavy  Artillery  regiment  (ordered  known  as  Thirty-fourth 
Virginia  Infantry):  Bagby,  John  R.,  major;  Goode,  John  Thomas, 
colonel;  Harrison,  Randolph,  lieutenant-colonel;  Leigh,  J.  Wick- 
ham,  major. 

Pourth  Cavalry  regiment:  Hobson,  Alexander  M.,  major;  Lee, 
Stephen  D. ,  colonel  (temporarily) ;  Old,  Charles,  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel;  Payne,  William  H.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel; 
Randolph,  Robert,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Robertson.  Beverly 
H.,  colonel;  Utterback,  Robert  £.,  major;  Wickham,  Williams  C, 
lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Wooldridge,  William  B.,  major,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, colonel. 

Pourth  Infantry  battalion:  Tyler,  Nat,  lieutenant-coloneL 

Pourth  Infantry  battalion  Local  Defense  Troops  (Naval  battal- 
ion): Curlin,  Martin  W.,  major;  Minor,  R.  D.,  major. 

Pourth  battalion  Reserves:  Godwin,  D.  E.,  major. 

Pourth  Infantry  regiment:  Bennett,  Matthew  D.,  major;  Gardner, 
Robert  D.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Kent,  Joseph  P.,  major;  Moore, 
Lewis  T.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Preston,  James  T.,  colonel;  Pendle- 
ton, Albert  G.,  major;  Ronald,  Charles  A.,  colonel;  Terry,  William, 
major,  colonel. 

Pourth  Militia  regiment.  Seventh  brigade:  Horn,  O.  P.,  major; 
Maupin,  William  A.,  colonel. 

Pourth  regiment  Reserves  (also  called  Pifth  regiment) :  Poague, 
Alpheus  W..  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Preston,  Robert  T.,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, colonel. 

Pourth  Infantry  regiment  State  Line:  HounsheU,  David  S.,  col- 
onel; Jackson,  William  A.,  lieutenant  colonel;  Radford,  John  T., 
major. 

Fifth  Cavalry  regiment.  Provisional  Army  (disbanded?):  Allston, 
Benjamin,  major;  Mullins,  John,  major. 

Pifth  Cavalry  regiment  (consolidated  with  Pifteenth  Cavalry, 
November  8.  1864):  Allen,  James  H.,  lieutenant  colonel ;  Boston, 
Reuben  B.,  colonel;  Douglas,  Beverly  B.,  major;  Eells,  John, major; 
Harding.  Cyrus,  Jr..  major;  Pate,  H.  Clay,  lieutenant-colonel,  col- 
onel; Puller,  John  W..  major;  Rosser,  Thomas  L.,  coloneL 

Pifth  and  Fifteenth  Virginia  Cavalry  (consolidated  November  8, 
1864):  Harding,  Cyrus,  Jr.,  major. 

Pifth  battalion  Reserves:  Henry,  P.  M.,  lieutenant-coloneL 

Pifth  Infantry  battalion  Local  Defense  Troops  (Arsenal  battal- 
ion): Brown,  W.  Le  Roy,  lieutenant-colonel;  Ennis,  Philip  J.,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel; Vaughan,  John  B.,  major. 

Pifth  Infantry  battalion:  Archer,  P.  H.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Pes* 
ter,  William  R.,  major;  Wilson,  John  P,,  Jr.,  major. 
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Fifth  Infantry  regiment:  Baylor, William  S.  H.,  lieutenant-colonel, 
colonel;  Harman,  William  H.,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Harper. 
Kenton,  colonel;  Koiner,  Absalom,  major;  Newton,  James  W., 
major;  Williams,  Hasel  J.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Fifth  Infantry  regiment  State  Line:  Edmundson,  David,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel; Preston,  C.  H.,  major;  Preston,  Robert  T.,  colonel. 

Sixth  Cavalry  regiment:  Cabell,  j.  Grattan,  major,  lieutenant-col- 
onel; Field,  Charles  W.,  colonel;  Floumoy,  Thomas  S.,  major,  col- 
onel; Floumoy,  Cabell  E.,  major;  Green,  John  Shac.,  major, 
heu tenant-colonel,  colonel;  Grimsley,  Daniel  A.,  major;  Harrison, 
Julien,  lieutenantKiolonel,  colonel;  Richards,  Daniel  T.,  lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Sixth  Infantry  battalion:  Wilson,  John  P.,  major. 

Sixth  Infantry  battalion  Local  Defense  Troops  (Tredegar  battal- 
ion): Tanner,  William  E.,  major. 

Sixth  battalion  Reserves  (also  called  Sixteenth):  Smith,  John 
H.  A.,  major;  Smith,  Robert,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Sixth  Infantry  regiment:  Corprew,  Thomas  J.,  lieutenant-coloneU 
colonel;  Lundy,  William  T.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Mahone, 
William,  colonel;  Rogers,  George  T.,  major,  colonel;  Taylor,  Rob- 
ert B.,  major;  Williamson,  Henry  W.,  lieutenant-coloneL 

Seventh  Cavalry  regiment:  Ashby,  Turner,  lieutenant-colonel, 
colonel;  Dulany,  Richard  H.,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Funsten, 
Oliver  R.,  major;  ^Hatcher,  Daniel  C,  major;  Jones,  William  E., 
colonel;  Marshall,  Thomas,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  McDonald, 
Angus  W.,  colonel;  Myers,  Samuel  R,  major. 

^venth  Infantry  battalion  (merged  into  Sixty-first  regiment): 
Wilson,  Samuel  M.,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Seventh  Infantry  battalion  Local  Defense  Troops:  Morton,  B.  C, 
major. 

Seventh  battalion  Reserves:  Chrisman,  Greorge,  major. 

Seventh  Infantry  regiment:  Flowerree,  Charles  C,  major,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, colonel;  Kemper,  James  L.,  colonel;  Patton,  Waller 
Tazewell,  major,  lieutenant^colonel,  colonel;  Swindler,  Aylett  A., 
major;  Williams,  Lewis  R.,  Jr.,  lieutenant-coloneL 

Kighth  Cavalry  battalion  (transferred  to  Tenth  Cavalry):  Davis, 
J.  Lucius,  lieutenant-colonel;  Duffield,  C.  B.,  major. 

Eighth  Cavalry  regiment:  Bowen,  Thomas  P.,  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel;  Cook,  Alphonso  F.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Corns,  James  M., 
colonel;  Edmondson,  P.  M.,  major;  Fitzhugh,  Henry,  major,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel; Jenifer,  Walter  H.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Jenkins, 
Albert  G.,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Eighth  battalion  Reserves:  Miller,  major. 

Eighth  Infantry  regiment:  Berkeley,  Edmtmd,  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel;  Berkeley,  Norbome,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel; 
Berkeley,  William  N.,  major;  Hunton,  Eppa,  colonel;  Tebbs, 
Charles  B.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Thrift,  James,  major. 

Ninth  Cavalry  regiment:  Beale,  Richard  L.  T.,  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  colonel;  Johnson,  John  E.,  colonel;  Lee,  William  H.  F., 
lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Lewis,  Meriwether,  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel;  Swann,  Samuel  A.,  major;  Waller,  Thomas,  major,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, coloneL 

Ninth  Infantry  battalion  (merged  into  Twenty-fifth  regiment): 
Camden,  G.  D.,  Jr.,  major;  Hansbrough,  George  W.,  lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Ninth  battalion  Reserves:  Taylor,  Arch.,  major. 
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Ninth  Infantry  regiment:  Crutchfield,  Stapleton,  major;  Gilliam, 
James  S.,  major,  UeutenantHX>lonel ;  Godwin,  David  J.,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  colonel;  Hardin,  Mark  B.,  major;  Owens,  John  C,  major; 
Phillips,  James  J.,  colonel;  Preston,  John  Thomas  Lewis,  lieuten- 
ant-colond;  Richardson,  William  jT,  lieutenant-colonel;  Smith, 
Francis  H.,  colonel. 

Ninth  Militia  r^nment:  Gresham,  Thomas  Robert,  lieutenant-col- 
onel; Saunders,  William  A.,  major. 

Tenth  Heavy  Artillery  battalion:  Allen,  William,  major;  Hensley, 
James  O.,  major. 

Tenth  Cavalry  regiment:  Caskie,  Robert  A.,  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  colonel;  Clement,  William  B.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel, 
colonel;  Davis,  J.  Lucius,  colonel;  McGruder,  Zachariah  S.,  lieu- 
tenantKK>lonel ;  Kosser,  J.  Travis,  mfiHor. 

Tenth  battalion  Reserves:  Byrd,  William  W.,  major. 

Tenth  Infantry  regiment:  Coffman,  Isaac  G.,  major;  Gibbons, 
Simeon  B.,  colonel;  Martz,  Dorilas  Henry  Lee,  lieutenant-colonel; 
Stover,  Joshua,  major;  Walker,  Samuel  T.,  major,  lieutenant-col- 
onel; Warren,  Edward  T.  H.,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel. 

Eleventh  Cavalry  battalion:  Bradlev,  Benjamin  P.,  major. 

Eleventh  Cavalry  r^ment  (formea  from  Seventeenth  battalion 
and  two  companies  Fifth  Virginia  Cavalry):  Ball,  Matt  Dulaney, 
major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Funsten,  Oliver  R.,  lieutenant-colonel, 
colonel;  Harness,  William  H.,  major;  Lomax,  Lunsford  L.,  colonel; 
McDonald,  Edward  H.,  major. 

Eleventh  battalion  Reserves:  Bosang,  William  H.,  major;  Wal- 
lace, Samuel  M.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Eleventh  Infantry  regiment:  Clement,  Adam,  major  (appointment 
canceled);  Funsten,  David,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Garland, 
Samuel,  Jr.,  colonel;  Hutter,  J.  Risque,  major;  Harrison,  Carter  H., 
major;  Langhome,  Maurice  S.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel: 
Otey,  Kirkwood,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  coloneL 

Twelfth  Artillery  battalion:  Boggs,  Francis  T.,  major. 

Twelfth  Cavalry  regiment:  Burk^  Richard  II.,  lieutenant-colonel; 
Harman,  Asher  waterman,  colonel;  Knott,  John  L.,  major;  Massie, 
Thomas  B.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Twelfth  Infantry  regiment:  Brockett,  Edgar  L.,  major:  Feild, 
Everard  Meade,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Jones,  Richard 
W.,  major;  Lewellen,  John  Richard,  major,  lieutenant-colonel; 
May,  John  P.,  major;  Taylor,  Fielding  L.,  lieutenant-colonel; 
Weisiger,  David  A.,  coloneL 

Thirteenth  Artillery  battalion:  Gibbes,  Wade  Hampton,  major; 
King,  J.  Floyd,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Owen,  Wuliam  Miuer, 
major;  Belsches,  Benjamin  W.,  major;  Chambliss,  John  R.,  Jr., 
colonel;  Gillette,  Joseph  E.,  major;  Phillips,  Jefferson  C,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, colonel ;  Savage,  Alexander,  lieutenant-colonel ;  Upshaw, 
Thomas  E.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Winfield,  Benjamm  F., 
major. 

Thirteenth  Infantry  regiment:  Crittenden,  Charles  T.,  major; 
Goodman,  George  Aug^tus,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  HiU,  Am- 
brose P.,  colonel;  Sherrard,  John  B.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  col- 
onel; Walker,  Tames  A.,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel. 

Fourteenth  Cavalry  battalion  (Chesapeake  battalion.  Transferred 
to  Fifteenth  Cavalry):  Burroughs,  Edgar,  major. 

Fourteenth  Cavalry  regiment:  Bailey,  Robert  Aug^tus,  lieuten- 
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ant-colonel;  Cochran,  James,  colonel;  Eakle,  Frank  B.,  major;  Gib- 
son, John  A.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Jackson,  George,  major;  Thorbum, 
Charles  E.,  colonel. 

Fourteenth  Infantry:  Evans,  Moses  P.  T.,  major,  lieutenant-col- 
onel; Godwin,  David  J.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Hodges,  James  G., 
colonel;  Poindexter,  Parke,  lieutenant-colonel;  Poore,  Kobert  H., 
major;  Shelton,  William  D.,  m^or;  White,  William,  major,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, colonel;  Wood,  William  W.,  major,  lieutenant^^l- 
oneL 

Fourteenth  Militia  regiment  (Eighteenth  brigade):  Harness,  Wil- 
liam H.,  coloneL 

Fifteenth  Cavalry  battalion  (Northern  Neck  Rangers.  Trans- 
ferred to  Fifteenth  Cavalry) :  Cntcher,  John,  major. 

Fifteenth  Cavalry  regiment  (consolidated  with  Fifth  regiment, 
November  8,  1864):  Bau,  William  B.,  colonel;  Burroughs,  JBd^ar, 
major;  Collins,  Charles  Read,  major,  colonel;  Cntcher,  John,  lieu- 
tenant-coloneL 

Fifteenth  Infantry  regiment:  Aueust,  Thomas  P.,  colonel; 
Clarke,  Charles  H.,  major;  Crenshaw,  James  R.,  lieutenant-colonel; 
Morrison,  Emmet  M.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Peyton,  Thomas 
G.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Tucker,  St.  George,  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  Walker,  John  Stewart,  major. 

Sixteenth  Cavalry  battalion  (transferred  to  Thirteenth  Cavalry): 
Belsches,  Beniamin  W.,  major. 

Sixteenth  Cavalry  regiment:  Fergfuson,  Milton  J.,  colonel;  Gra- 
ham, William  L.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Nounnan,  James  H.,  major. 

Sixteenth  Infantry  regiment:  Colston,  Raleigh  E.,  colonel ;  Crump, 
Charles  A.,  colonel;  Crutchfield,  Stapleton,  colonel;  Ham,  Joseph 
H.,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  HoUaday,  Francis  D.,  malor;  Page, 
John  C,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Parrish«  Henry  T.,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  colonel;  Whitehead,  Richard  O.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel; 
Woodhouse,  John  T.,  major. 

Seventeenth  Cavalry  (transferred  to  Eleventh  Cavalry):  Funsten, 
Oliver  R.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Patrick,  William,  major. 

Seventeenth  Cavalry  reg^ent  (formed  from  French's  Cavalry 
battalion):  French,  William  H.,  colonel;  Smith,  Frederick  F., 
major;  Tavenner,  William  C.  lieutenant-colonel. 

Seventeenth  Infantry  regiment:  Brent,  George  William,  major; 
Corse,  Montgomerv  D.,  colonel;  Herbert,  Arthur,  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  colonel;  Marye,  Morton,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Mun- 
ford,  Willia^n,  lieutenant-colonel;  Simpson,  Robert  H.,  major; 
Tyler,  Grayson,  major,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Eighteenth  Artillery  battalion:  Hardin,  Mark  B.,  major. 

Eighteenth  Cavalry  regiment:  Beall,  David  Edward,  lieutenant- 
colonel;  Imboden,  George  W.,  colonel;  Monroe,  Alexander,  major. 

Eighteenth  Infantry  regiment:  Carrington,  Henry  A.,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  colonel;  Cabell,  Seorge  C,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Wall, 
Edwin  G.,  major;  Withers,  Robert  E.,  colonel. 

Nineteenth  Heavy  Artillery  battalion:  Atkinson,  John  Wilder, 
major,  lieutenant-colonel ;  Cary,  N.  R. ,  major. 

Nineteenth  Cavalry  regiment:  Downs,  Georj^je,  major;  Jackson, 
William  L.,  colonel;  Kesler,  Joseph  K.,  major;  Thompson,  William 
P.,  lieu  tenant-coloneL 

Nineteenth  Infantry  regiment:  Boyd,  Waller  M.,  major;  Cocke, 
P.  St  George,  colonel;   Ellis,  John  T.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel; 
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Gantt,  Henry,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Peyton,  Charles 
S.,  major,  heutenant^colonel ;  Rust,  Armlstead  Thomson  Mason, 
colonel;  Strange,  John  B.,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Taylor, 
Bennett,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Watts,  William,  major. 

Nineteenth  Militia  regiment  (afterward  Second  State  Reserves): 
Evans,  Thomas  J.,  colonel;  Powell,  D.  Lee,  lieutenant-colonel; 
Pendleton,  S.  T.,  major. 

Twentieth  Artillery  battalion  (De  Lagnel's  battalion):  De  Lagnel, 
Johnston,  major;  Robertson,  James  £.,  major. 

Twentieth  Cavalry  regiment:  Amett,  William  W.,  colonel; 
Evans,  Dudley,  lieutenant-colonel;  Hutton,  Elihu,  major;  Lady, 
John  B.,  major,  lieutenant-coloneL 

Twentieth  Infantry  regiment  (disbanded):  Crenshaw,  James  R.« 
lieutenant-colonel;  Pegram,  John,  lieutenantKK>lonel;  Ty^^>  Nat, 
lieutenant-colonel. 

Twenty-first  Cavalry  r^^ent:  Edmundson,  David,  lieutenant- 
colonel;  Halsey,  Stephen  P.,  major;  Peters,  William  E.,  coloneL 

Twenty-first  Infantry  battalion  (Pound  Gap  battalion.  Merged 
into  Sixty-fourth  Virgmia):  Stemp,  Campbell,  lieutenant-colonel; 
Thompson,  John  B.,  major. 

Twenty-first  Infantry  respnent:  Berkeley,  William  R.,  major; 
Cunningham,  Richard H.,  Jr.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Gilham,  William, 
colonel;  Kelly,  Alfred  D.,  major;  Moseley,  John  R.,  major;  Mose- 
ley,  William  F.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Patton,  John  M.,  Jr.,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  colonel;  Shipp,  Scott,  major;  Witcher,  William  A.,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, colonel. 

Twenty-first  Militia  regiment:  Jones,  Warner  T.,  colonel;  Sea- 
well,  William  H.,  major^  lieutenant-colonel ;  Taliaferro,  Thomas  S., 
major;  Taylor,  Fielding  L.,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Twenty-second  Cavalry  regiment:  Bowen,  Henry  S.,  colonel; 
Kendrick,  Henry  P.,  major;   Radford,  John  T.,  lieutenant-coloneL 

Twenty-second  Infantry  battalion  (formed  from  Second  Virginia 
Artillery):  Bowles,  John  S.,  major;  Johnson,  James  C,  major, lieu- 
tenant-colonel ;  Tayloe,  Edward  Poinsett,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Twenty-second  Infantry  reg^ent  (formerly  First  Kanawha  rejri- 
ment ):  Bailey,  Robert  Auc^stus,  major;  Barbee,  Andrew  K., 
lieutenantpcolonel ;  Jackson,  William  A.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Mc- 
Donald, John  C,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Patton,  Geor^  S.,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, colonel;  Smith,  Isaac  N.,  major;  Tompkins,  Chris- 
topher Q.,  coloneL 

Twenty-third  Cavalry  regiment  (formed  from  consolidation,  seven 
companies  Forty-first  battalion  and  two  companies  0'Ferrall*s  bat- 
talion): Calmese,  Fielding  H.,  major;  O'Ferrall,  Charles  T.,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel; White,  Robert,  coloneL 

Twenty-third  Infantry  battalion:  Blessing,  William,  major;  Cecil, 
William  P.,^ajor;  Derrick,  Clarence,  lieutenant-colonel;  Hounshell, 
David  S.,  major. 

Twenty-third  Infantry  regiment:  Camden,  J.  D.,  major;  Coleman, 
Clayton  G.,  Jr.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Crenshaw,  James  H.. 
lieutenant-colonel; Curtis,  George  W., lieutenant-colonel;  Fitzgerald, 
John  P.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Pendleton,  Joseph  H.,  major; 
Richardson,  Andrew  J.,  major;  Scott,  Andrew  V.,  major;  Talia- 
ferro, William  B.,  colonel;  Taliaferro,  Alexander  G.,  Ueutenant-col- 
onel,  colonel;  Walton,  Simeon  T.,  major,  lieutenant<x>loneL 
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Twenty-fourth  battalion  Partisan  Rangers  (disbanded  January  5, 
1863):  Scott,  John,  major. 

Twenty-foorih  Cavalry  regiment:  Barham,  Theodore  G.,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel; Robertson,  John  R.,  major;  Robins,  William  T.,  coloneL 

Twenty-fourth  Infantry  regiment:  Bentley,  William  W.,  major; 
Early,  Tubal  A.,  colonel;  Hairston,  Peter  J.,  Jr.,  lieutenant-colonel; 
Hamrick,  Joseph  A.,  major;  Hammet,  J.  F.,  major;  Maury,  Richard 
L.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Terry,  William  R.,  colonel. 

Twenty- fifth  Cavalry  regiment:  Edmundson,  Henry  A.,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel; Hopkins,  Warren  M.,  colonel;  McConnell,  Sylvester  P., 
major. 

Twenty-fifth  Infantry  battalion  Local  Defense  Troops:  Bossieux, 
Louis  J.,  major;  Elliott,  Wyatt  M.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Twenty-fifth  Infantry  regjiment:  Duffy,  Patrick  B.,  lieutenant- 
colonel;  Harper,  Wilson,  major;  Heck,  Jonathan  M.,  lieutenant-col- 
onel; Higginbotham,  John  C,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel; 
LiUey,  Robert  D.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Porterfield,  Greorge 
A.,  colonel;  Rege,  Albert  G.,  major;  Robinson,  John  A.,  major, 
lieutenant-colonS ;  Smith,  George  H.,  colonel;  Thompson,  William 
T.,  major. 

Twenty-fifth  Militia  regiment:  Arnold,  Mark,  colonel;  Arnold, 
P.  M..  lieutenant-colonel;  Lewis,  H.  B.,  major. 

Twenty-sixth  regiment  Cavalry  (formed  from  Forty-sixth  and 
Forty -seventh  Cavalry  battalions):  Kesler,  Joseph  K.,  lieutenant- 
colonel;  Ruffner,  Henry  D.,  major. 

Twenty-sixth  Infantry  battalion:  Edgar,  George  M.,  major,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel; Woodram,  Richard,  major;  Councill,  Tames  C, 
lieutenant-colonel;  Crump,  Charles  A.,  colonel;  Fitzhuen.  Patrick 
H.,  major;  Garrett,  Joshua  L.,  major;  Page.  Powhatan  R.,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, colonel;  Perrin,  William  K.,  major;  Wheelwright, 
William  H.,  major. 

Twenty-seventh  Cavalry  battalion  Partisan  Rangers  (Trigg's  bat- 
talion. Transferred  to  Twenty-fifth  Cavalry):  Edmundson,  Henry 
A.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Twenty-seventh  Infantry  regiment:  Carpenter,  Joseph,  lieutenant- 
colonel  (appointment  declined);  Echols,  John,  lieutenant-colonel, 
colonel;  Edmondson,  James  K.,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Frazer, 
Philip  F.,  major;  Gordon,  William  W.,  colonel;  Grigsby,  Andrew 
J.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Haynes,  Charles  L.,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel; Paxton,  Elisha  F.,  major;  Shriver,  Daniel  M.,  major, 
lieutenant-colonel. 

Twenty-eighth  Artillery  battalion:  Tabb,  William  B.,  major. 

Twenty-eighth  Infantry  regiment:  Allen,  Robert  C,  major,  col- 
onel; Paul,  Samuel  B.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Preston,  Robert  T.,  col- 
onel; Spessard,  Michael  P.,  major;  Watts,  William,  major,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, colonel;  Wingfield,  William  L.,  lieutenant-colonel; 
Wilson,  Nathaniel  C,  major. 

Twenty-ninth  Infantry  battalion.  (No  field  officers  given.  Most 
of  line  officers  found  in  Sixty-fourth  Infantry.) 

Twenty-ninth  Infantry  regiment:  Bruster,  Ebenezer,  major; 
Giles,  James,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Haynes,  Alexander, 
major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Home,  William  R.  B.,  major;  Leigh, 
William,  lieutenant-colonel;  Moore,  Alfred  C,  colonel;  Smith, 
Edwin  R.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  White,  Isaac,  major. 

Thirtieth  (^valry  regiment    (See  Second  (^valry  regiment) 
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Thirtieth  battalion  Sharpshooters:  Clarke,  J.  Lyle,  lieu  tenant-col - 
ontl;  Otey,  Peter,  major. 

Thirtieui  Infantry  regiment:  Barton,  William  S.,  major;  Gary, 
R.  Milton,  colonel;  Chew,  Roberts.,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel; 
Grouldin,  John  Milton,  major,  lieuteuaul-colouel;  Harrison,  Archi- 
bald T.,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Peatross,  Robert  O.,  major. 

Thirty-first  Lia^ht  Artillery  battalion:  Nelson,  William,  major, 
lieutenant-colonel,  coloneL 

Thirty-first  Infantry  regiment:  Arbogast,  James  C,  major;  Boy- 
kin,  Francis  M.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Chenowcth,  Joseph  U.,  major; 
Cooper,  William  P.,  major;  Hoffman,  John  S.,  major,  colonel; 
Jackson,  Alfred  H.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Jackson,  William  L.,  col- 
onel; McCutchen,  J.  S.  Kerr,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Reynolds, 
Samuel  H.,  colonel. 

Thirty-first  Militia  regiment:  Baldwin,  Robert  P.,  colonel;  Denny, 
W.  R.,  lieutenant-colonel;  McCoole,  Thomas  E.,  lieutenant-colonel; 
Moore,  L.  T.,  colonel;  Riely,  J.  C.,  major;  Washington,  B.  B., 
major. 

Thirty-second  Cavalry  battalion  (consolidated  with  Fortieth  Cav- 
alry battalion):  Robertson,  John  R.,  major. 

Thirty-second  Infantry  regiment  (formed  from  Montague's  and 


Goggin  s  Infantry  battalion):   Cary,   John   B.,   lieutenant-colonel; 

jTi.    Benjamin  S.,  colonel;    Gm^l" 
Baker  P.,  Jr.,  major;  Montague,  Ekigar  B.^  colonel;  Sinclair,  Jeffer- 


EweTl,    Benjamin  S.,  colonel;    G(^gin,    James  M.,    major;    L<^, 


son,  major;  Willis,  William  R.,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Thirty-second  Militia  regiment:  Coiner,  David  W.,  lieutenant-col- 
onel ;  McCune,  Samuel,  colonel ;  Wilson,  William  M. ,  major. 

Thirty-third  Cavalry  battalion  (transferred  to  Seventeenth  Cav- 
alry): Armesy,  Thomas  D.,  major. 

Thirty-third  Infantry  regiment:  Cummings,  Arthur  C,  colonel; 
Golladay,  Jacob  B.,  major;  Grace,  Phihp  T,,  major;  Holliday. 
Frederick  W.  M.,  major,  colonel;  Huston,  George,  major,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel; Jones,  John  R.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Lee,  Edwin  G., 
major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Neff,  John  F..  colonel;  Spengler, 
Abraham,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel. 

Thirty-fourth  Cavalry  battalion:  McFarlane,  John  A.,  major; 
Straton,  William,  major;  Witcher,  Vinson  A.,  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Thirty-fourth  Infantry  regiment  (Fourth  Heavy  Artillery  prior  to 
March  8,  1864?):  Bagby,  John  R.,  major;  Goode,  John  Thomas,  col- 
onel; Harrison,  Randolpn,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Thirty-fourth  Militia  regiment:  Deatherage.  W.  W.,  colonel; 
Haddox,  C.  B.,  major;  Kinsey,  Benjamin  F.,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Tnirty-fitth  Cavalry  battalion:  Ferneyhough,  George  M.,  major; 
Myers.  Franklin  M.,  major;  White.  Elijah  v.,  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Thirty-fifth  Infantry  regiment    (No  rolls  or  roster.. 

Thirty-sixth  Cavalry  battalion:  Sweeney,  James  W.,  major. 

Thirty-sixth  Infantrv  regiment  (formerly  Second  Kanawha  regi- 
ment): Fife,  William  E  .  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Linkons.  Benja- 
min R.,  lieutenant-colonel;  McCausland,  John  A.,  colonel;  Reid,  L. 
Wiber,  lieutenant-colonel; Smith,  Thomas,  major,  lieutenant-colonel, 
coloneL 

Thirty-seventh  Cavalry  battalion:  Claiborne,  James  R.,  major; 
Dunn,  Ambrose  C,  lieutenant-colonel. 
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Thirty-seventli  Infantry  rM^ent:  Carson,  Robert  P.,  lieutenant- 
colonel;  Pulkerson,  Samuel  V.»  colonel;  Terry,  John  P.,  lieutenant- 
colonel;  Williams,  Titus  V.,  major,  colonel;  Wood,  Henry  C^  major. 

Thirty-seventh  Militia  reg[iment:  Coles,  Thomas  K.,  major; 
Downing,  Joseph,  major;  Littrell,  Leroy  N.,  Ueutenant-colonel ; 
Straughan,  Samuel  L.,  coloneL 

Thirty-eighth  Artillery  battalion:  Blount,  Joseph  G.,  mapor; 
Dearing,  James,  major;  Read,  John  P.  W.,  major;  Striblmg, 
Robert  M.,  major. 

Thirty-eighth  Infantry  regiment:  Cabell,  Joseph  R.,  major,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, colonel;  Carrington,  Isaac  H.,  major;  Edmonds, 
Edward  C,  colonel;  Griggs,  Greorge  K.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel, 
colonel;  Lee,  Henderson  LT,  major;  Martin,  Geors^e  A.,  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  Whittle,  Powhatan  Boiling,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Thirty-ninth  Cavalry  battalion:  Kichardson,  John  H.,  major. 

Thirty-ninth  Infantry  regiment  (disbanded  January  25,  1862): 
Cary,  N,  R.,  major;  Finney,  Louis  C.  H.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Smith, 
Charles,  colonel. 

Thirty-ninth  Militia  regiment:  Davenport,  John  M.,  lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Fortieth  Cavalry  battalion  (consolidated  with  Thirty-second  bat- 
talion to  form  Forty-second  battalion) :  Robins,  William  T.,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel; Wren,  John  P.,  major. 

Fortieth  Infantry  regiment:  Brodcenbrough,  John  M.,  colonel; 
Cox,  Fleet  W.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Cunningham,  Arthur  S., 
lieutenant-colonel  (temporary  command) ;  Stakes,  Edward  T. ,  major ; 
Taliaferro,  William  T.,  major;  Walker,  Henry  H.,  lieutenant-col- 
onel. 

Forty-first  Cavalry  battalion  (transferred  to  Twenty-third  Cav- 
alry): White,  Robert,  major,  lieutenant-coloneL 

Forty-first  Infantry  reciment:  Blow,  (^orge,  Jr.,  lieutenant-col- 
onel; Chambliss,  John  K.,  Jr.,  colonel;  Ethendee,  William  H., 
maior;  Minetree,  Joseph  P.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Parbam, 
William  Allen,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel ;  Smith,  Francis  W. ,  major. 

Forty-first  Militia  regiment:  Crarland,  William  D.,  lieutenant-col- 
onel; McClanahan,  Meredith  M.,  major;  Oldham,  Thomas,  colonel; 
Rains,  William  W.,  major. 

Forty-second  Cavalry  battalion  (transferred  to  Twenty-fourth 
Cavalry):  Robertson.  John  R.,  major;  Robins,  William  T.,  lieuten- 
aut-coloneL 

Forty-second  Infantry  regiment:  Adams,  P.  B.,  major;  Burks, 
Jesse  S.,  colonel;  Dejrerle,  Andrew  J.,  colonel;  Lane,  Henry,  major; 
Langhome,  Daniel  A.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Martin,  William,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel; Penn,  John  E.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel; 
Richardson,  Jesse  Ml,  major;  Saunders,  Samuel  H.,  major,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel; Withers,  Rotlert  W.,  lieutenant-coloneU  colonel. 

Forty-third  Cavalry  battalion:  Chapman,  William  H.,  major; 
Mosby,  John  S.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel. 

Forty-third  Infantry  regiment    (No  rolls,  no  roster.) 

Forty-third  Militia  regiment:  Wnght,  John  A.,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Forty-fourth  Infantry  battalion:  Batte,  Peter  V.,  major. 

Forty-fourth  Infantry  regiment:  Anderson,  David  W.,  major; 
Buckner,  Thomas  R.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Cobb,  Norvell,  mapr, 
colonel;  Hubard,  James  L.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Jones,  A.  C,  majofi 
Ueutenant-colonel;  Scott,  William  C,  coloneh 
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Pofti^fifth  Infantry  battalion:  BecUey,  Henry  M.,  lietitenant«ol> 
ond;  Woodson,  Blake  L^,  major. 

Forty-fifth  Infantry  regiment  :  Browne^  William  H.,  colood; 
Davia,  Alexander  M.,  major;  Ficklin,  Beoiamin  P.,  lieatenant-oc4- 
ond ;  Hannan,  Edwin  H.,  liei^enant-cc^ooef ;  Heth,  Henry,  colood ; 
Peters,  WHliam  E.,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Sanders,  William 
C.  major;  Werth,  William  H.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Wharton, 
Gabrid  C,  major. 

Porty-sixth  Cavalry  battalion  (oHis<^dated  with  Forty-seventh 
battalion  to  form  Twenty-sixth  Cavalry):  Kesler,  Joseph  K.,  lieu- 
tenant-colond ;  Rnffner.  Henry  D.,  major. 

Forty-sixth  Infantry  regiment:  Davis,  T.  Lucius,  c<donel;  Duke, 
Richard  Thomas  Walker,  colonel;  Fry,  Hugh  Walker,  Jr.,  major; 
Harrison,  Randolph,  lieutenant-cclonel,  colonel;  Hill,  James  C, 
major;  Richardson,  John  H.,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Wise, 
Peyton,  major.  lieutenant-coloneL 

rorty-sixth  Militia  regiment:  Johnson,  John  H.,  coloneL 

Forty-seventh  Cavalry  battalion  (consolidated  with  Forty-sixth 
battalion  to  ionn,  Twenty-sixth  Cavalry):  Harman,  William  N., 
major. 

Forty-seventh  Infantrv  regiment:  Bruce,  James  D.,  major,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel ;  Green,  Charles  J.,  major;  Green,  William  T..  lieuten- 
ant-colonel; Lyell,  John  W.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Mayo,  Robert  M., 
major,  colonel;  Richardson,  George  W.,  colonel;  Tayloe,  Edward 
Poinsett,  major. 

Forty-sevenUi  Militia  regiment:  Harris,  Benjamin  J.,  major. 

Forty-eighth  Infantry  regiment:  Campbell,  James  C,  major; 
Campbell,  j^ohn  A.,  colonel ;  Dungan,  Robert  H.,  lieutenant-colonel, 
colonel;  Paris,  Wilson,  major;  Gamett,  Thomas  S.,  lieutenant-col- 
onel, colonel;  Stewart,  D.  Boston,  major;  White,  Oscar,  major, 
lieutenant-coloneL 

Forty-ninth  Infantry  rmment:  Christian,  Charles  B.,  major,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel; Gibscm,  John  Catlett,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel; 
Murray,  Edward,  lieutenant-colonel;  Smith,  Caleb,  major;  Smith, 
William,  colonel. 

Fiftieth  Infantry  regiment:  Finney,  William  W.,  lieutenant-col- 
onel; Perkins,  Lynville  J.,  major;  Poage,  Thomas,  colonel;  Rey- 
nolds, Alexander  W.,  colonel;  &dyer,  Logan  H.  N.,  major,  lieuten- 
ant^colonel;  Thorburn,  Charles  E.,  major;  Vandeventer,  Alexander, 
lieutenant-colonel,  coloneL 

Fifty-first  Infantry  regiment:  Akers,  William  T..  major;  Cun- 
ningham, George  A.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Dickey,  Stephen  M.,  major; 
ForsberKt  Augustus,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel ;  Graham,  David  P. , 
major;  Hounshell.  David  S.,  major;  Massie.  James  W.,  lieutenant- 
colonel;  Reynolds,  Samuel  H.,  lieutenant-colonel  (declined);  Whar- 
ton, Gabriel  C,  colonel;  Wolfe,  John  P.,  major,  heutenant-colonel ; 
Yonce,  William  A.,  major. 

Fifty-first  Militia  regiment:  Glass,  William  W..  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel;  Pritchard.  S(m>mon  S.,  lieutenant-colonel ;  Shryock.  Charles 
E..  colonel;  Wotring,  Daniel  E..  major. 

Fifty-second  Infantry  regiment:  Baldwin,  John  B.,  colonel;  Har- 
man, Michael  G.,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Lilley,  John  D.  major, 
lieutenant-colonel;  Ross,  John  D.  H.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel; 
Skinner,  James  H.,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Watkins,  Thomas 
H.,  major,  lieutenant-coloneL 
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Fifty-second  Militia  re^s^iment:  Carter,  Hill,  colonel;  Christian, 
Bat  D.,  major;  Valden,  Vulosko,  major. 

Fifty-third  Infantry  regiment  (formed  from  Tomlin's  and  Mon- 
tague's battalions  and  Company  A  of  Waddill's  battalion):  Avlett, 
William  R.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Edmundson,  Henry 
A.,  major;  Grammer,  John,  Jr.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel; 
Leigh,  William,  major;  Martin,  Rawley  White,  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel;  Montague,  Edgar  B.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Stevenson,  Carter 
L.,  colonel;  Timberlake,  John  C,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Tom- 
lin,  Harrison  B.,  colonel:  Waddill,  George  M.,  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Fifty-third  Militia  regiment:  Adams,  H.  W.,  coloneL 

Fifty-fourth  Infantry  regiment:  Deyerle,  John  S.,  major;  Edmund- 
son,  Henry  A.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Harman,  Austin,  major;  Shelor, 
William  B.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Taylor,  James  C,  major; 
Trifl^g,  Robert  C.,  colonel;  Wade,  John  J.,  major,  lieutenant-col- 
oneL 

Fifty-fourth  Militia  regiment:  Robinson,  E.  C,  colonel. 

Fifty-fifth  Infantry  regiment:  Archer,  Robert  H.,  lieutenant-col- 
onel; Burke,  Thomas  M.,  major;  Christian,  William  S.,  major,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel; Fauntleroy,  Robert  B.,  major;  Lawson,  Charles  N., 
major;  Mallory.  Francis,  colonel;  Rice,  Evan,  major,  lieutenant-col- 
onel; Saunders.  Andrew  D.,  major;  Ward,  William  N..  major. 

Fifty-sixth  Infantry  regiment:  Green,  William  E.,  major,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel; McPhail,  John  B.,  major;  Slaughter,  Philip  Peyton, 
lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Smith,  Timoleon,  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel;  Stuart,  William  D.,  coloneL 

Fifty-seventh  Infantiy  re^ment  (formed  from  Keen's  Infantry 
battalion):  Armistead,  Lewis  A.,  colonel;  Carr,  George  W.,  lieuten- 
ant>colonel,  colonel ;  Dyer,  David,  major,  lieutenant*<:olonel,  colonel ; 
Fontaine,  Clement  R.,  major,  colonel;  Hanes,  Garland  B.,  major; 
Heckman,  David  P.,  major;  James,  Waddy  T.,  lieutenant-colonel; 
Keen,  Elisha  F.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Maeruder, 
John  Bowie,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Ramsey,  William 
H.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Smith,  Andrew  J.,  major;  Wade,  Benjamin 
H.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Fifty-seventh  Militia  regiment:  Kamey,  Sanford  J.,  colonel. 

Fifty-eighth  Infantry  regiment:  Board,  Francis  H.,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  colonel;  Booker,  George  E.,  major;  Crutchfield,  Stapleton, 
major,  lieutenant-colonel ;  C^oode,  Edmund,  colonel ;  Kasey,  John 
G.,  major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Letcher,  Samuel  H.,  lieutenant-col- 
onel, colonel;  Walker,  Edward  T.,  major. 

Fifty-ninth  Infantry  regiment:  Anderson,  Frank  P.,  lieutenant- 
colonel;  Henningsen,  Charles  P.,  colonel;  Jones.  Joseph,  lieutenant- 
colonel;  Lawson,  John,  major;  Mosby,  Robert  G.,  major;  Tabb, 
William  B.,  colonel. 

Fifty-ninth  Militia  rej^iment:  Copeland,  John  R.,  colonel. 

Sixtieth  Infantry  regiment:  Corley,  James  L.,  lieutenant-colonel; 
Gilliam,  William  A.,  lieutenant- colonel ;  Hammond,  George  W., 
major,  lieutenant-colonel ;  Jones,  Beuhrine  H.,  lieutenant-colonel, 
colonel;  Rowan,  William  &,  major;  Spamding,  J.  W.,  lieutenant- 
colonel;  Starke,  William  E,  colonel;  Summers,  John  C,  major, 
lieutenant-colonel;  Swank,  William  A.,  lieutenant-colonel  (acting); 
Sweeney,  Ji^neB  W.,  major;  Taylor,  Jacob  N.,  major. 

Sixty-first  Militia  regiment:  Billups,  Roberts.,  major;  Bobannan, 
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Tohn  O.,    colonel;   James,    Lemuel,    lieutenant-colonel;    Shipley, 
James  S.,  major. 

Sixty-tirst  Infantry  regiment  (formed  from  Seventh  battalion): 
Groner,  Vii]rinius  D.,  colonel;  McAlpine,  Charles  R.,  major; 
Niemeyer,  William  P.,  lieutenantpcolonel ;  Stewart,  William  H., 
major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Wilson,  Samuel  M.,  colonel 

Sixty-second  Mounted  Infantry  regiment  (also  called  First  Vir- 
ginia Partisan  Raneers):  Doyle,  Robert  L.,  lieutenant-colond ;  Hall, 
Houston,  major;  fmboden,  George  W.,  major;  Lang,  David  B., 
major,  lieutenant-colonel;  Smith,  George  U.,  colonel:  Imboden, 
John  D.,  coloneL 

Sixty-third  Infantry  regiment:  Dunn,  David  C,  lieutenant-col- 
onel; French,  James  M.,  major,  colonel;  Ljrnch,  Connally  H.,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel; McMahon,  John  J.,  coloneL 

Sixty-fourth  Mounted  Infantnr  regiment  (formed  from  Twenty- 
first  [Pound  Gap]  battalion):    Gray,  Harvey,  major;   Pridemore, 
Auburn  L.,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel;  Richmond,  James  B.,  major, 
lieutenant-colonel;  Slemp,  Campbell,  coloneL 

Sixty-fourth  Militia  regiment:  Dillard,  John  L.,  colonel. 

Sixty-seventh  Militia  regiment:  Cunnmgham,  John  P.,  major* 
Robinson,  Israel,  lieutenant-colonel;  Sencendiver,  Jacob,  colonci. 

Seventy-seventh  Militia  regiment:  McDonald,  Edward  H.,  colonel ; 
Simms,  Gilmore  P.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Smith,  Abraham,  major; 
Vandiver,  Joseph  L.,  major. 

Bighty-second  Militia  regiment:  Blankenbeker,  E.  Finks,  major; 
Carpenter,  Simeon,  lieutenant-colonel;  Troy  man,  James  W.,  coloneL 

Eighty-fourth  Militia  regiment:  Dennis,  Thomas  C,  coloneL 

Eighty-seventh  Militia  regiment:  Gresham,  Tnomas  Robert,  col- 
onel; Saunders,  William  A.,  major. 

Eighth-eighth  Militia  re^^iment:  Antrim,  C.  W.,  major;  Carver, 
D.  C,  lieulenant-colonel ;  McKennie,  M.,  coloneL 

Eighty-ninth  Militia  regiment:  Davison,  Samuel,  major;  Flagg, 
John  S.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Johnston,  Samuel,  colonel;  Rider,  E.  C, 
major. 

Ninty-first  Militia  regiment:  Crenshaw,  John  B.,  major. 

One  Hundred  and  Eighth  Militia  reg^ent:  Rowan,  John  M., 
colonel. 

One  Huu'U'ed  and  Ninth  Militia  regiment:  Jones,  E.  P.,  coloneL 

One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Militia  regiment:  Lavender,  J.  G., 
major. 

(5ne  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Militia  regiment:  Monroe,  Alexan- 
der, coloneL 

C>ne  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Militia  regiment:  Mallory,  Charles 
K.,  colonel;  Smith,  M.  B.,  major;  Wray,  (Ssorge,  major. 

(I)ne  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Militia  regiment:  Sperry,  J.  G., 
coloneL 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Militia  regiment:  Dearmont, 
W.,  coloneL 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  Militia  regiment:  Adams,  T.  C, 
major;  Bennett,  Thomas  F.,  colonel;  Ross,  D.  Lee,  lieutenant-col- 
onel; Taylor,  James  A.,  major. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  Militia  regiment:  Terril,  Geoige 
P.,  coloneL 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  Militia  regiment;  Fleisheft  H.  Yin 
lieutenant-colonel;  Abbitt,  Wyatt,  coU>ii#L 
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One  Hundred  and  Seventv-ninth  Militia  regiment:  Morris,  Robert 
P.,  colonel;  Richardson,  John  H.,  coloneL 

One  Hundred  and  Eighty-fifth  Militia  regiment:  Darst,  James  H., 
major. 

One  Hundred  and  Eighty-ninth  Militia  regiment:  Rowan,  John 
M.,  coloneL 

One  Hundred  and  Ninty-eighth  Militia  regiment:  Compton,  John 
R.,  colonel. 

Botetourt  regiment  (Home  Guard):  Aunspau^h,  Charles,  major; 
Burks,  Richard  H.,  colonel;  Burks,  Robert  S.,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Cohoon's  Infantry  battalion  (see  also  Sixth  battalion  North  Caro- 
lina Infantrv):  Cohoon,  John  T.  P.  C,  lieutenant-colonel. 

French's  Cavalry  battalion  (merged  into  Thirty-second  regiment): 
Goggin,  James  M.,  major. 

Harris'  Heavy  Artillery  battalion  (disbanded  June  lo,  1862): 
Harris,  N.  C,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Henry's  regiment  Reserves:  HenrVt  P*  M.,  colonel;  Hobson, 
Joseph  A.,  lieutenant-colonel;  Reynolds,  A.  D.,  major. 

Jackson's  Cavalry  battalion  (afterwturd  Jackson's  Tenth  Cavalry): 
Jackson,  William  £.,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Jackson  Hospital  battalion:  Scott,  H.  C,  major. 

Keen's  Infantr>'  battalion  (merged  into  Fifty-seventh  regiment): 
K^^n,  Elisha  F.,  major. 

Montague's  Infantry  battalion  (attached  temporarily  to  Thirty- 
second  regiment.  August  19,  1861.  Afterward,  November^,  1861, 
merged  into  Fifty-third  regiment):  Montaeue,  Edgar  B.,  major. 

Mosby's  regiment  Partisan  Rangers:  CEapman,  William  H.,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel; Mosby,  John  S.,  colonel;  Richards,  A.  E.,  major. 

Morns'  Independent  Infantry  battalion:  Morris,  Z.  F.,  acting 
major. 

O'Ferrall's  Cavalrv  battalion  (merged  into  Twenty-third  Cavalry): 
O'Perrall,  Charles  T.,  major. 

Richmond  Howitzers  (also  called  Richmond  battalion) :  Randolph, 
George  W.,  major. 

State  Line  Artillery:  Jackson,  Thomas  E.,  colonel. 

Stuart  Horse  Artillery  battalion:  Beckham,  R.  P.,  major;  Pelham, 
John,  major;  Williams,  S.  C,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Swann's  Cavalry  battalion :  Swann,  Thomas  B.,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Tomlin's  Infantry  battalion  (merged  into  Fifty-third  Infantry): 
Tomlin,  Harrison  B.,  major. 

Waddill's  Infantry  bnttaltoo  (Company  A  of  this  battalion  went 
into  Fifty-third  Infantry):  Waddill,  George  M..  acting  major. 

Wade's  regiment  Reserves.  Wade,  James  M.,  coloneL 


APPENDIX  II. 

COL.  JOHN  S.  MOSBY  AND  HIS  COMMAND. 

John  Singleton  Mosby,  one  of  the  greatest  sconts  of  history,  was 
the  life  of  his  command,  the  genius  that  inspired  all  its  achievements 
and  maintained  the  organization  throughout  the  chanees  of  its  per- 
sonnel. He  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year  when  the  State  seceded, 
had  married  a  daughter  of  a  distinguished  Kentuddan,  member  of 
congress  and  diplomat,  and  was  practicinfip  law  at  Bristol  and  Abing- 
don, in  southwest  Virginia.  He  went  to  Harper's  Perry  as  a  private 
in  the  cavalry  company  of  William  E.  Jones,  and  was  first  in  the  field 
as  a  member  of  Stuart's  cavalry  regiment  about  Winchester,  in  the 
Shenandoah  valley.  He  attracted  Stuart's  attention,  ^er  the  battle 
of  First  Manassas,  by  his  ability  as  a  scout  while  the  cavalry  was  on 
outpost  duty  before  Washington,  and  during  the  withdrawal  from 
the  Rappahiannock  line.  While  Greneral  Tones  was  colonel  of  the 
regiment,  Mosby  was  adjutant,  and  after  that  he  was  detailed  as  a 
scout  at  brigade  headquarters.  He  suggested  and  led  a  raid  on  the 
enemv's  line  on  the  Totopotomoy,  which  circumstances  developed 
into  the  famous  ride  around  McClellan's  peninsular  army,  and  made 
Stuart  a  major-general. 

It  was  not  tmtil  the  close  of  1862,  after  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, that  Mosby  began  his  career  as  a  partisan  leader.  At  that 
time  Stuart,  whom  he  had  accompanied  through  the  Maryland  cam- 
paign, made  a  raid  into  Loudoun  county,  and  the  young  lieutenant 
obtained  permission  to  remain  for  a  few  days  with  nine  men.  Rid- 
ing into  Fairfax  county,  he  attacked  the  outposts  of  CoL  Percy  Wynd- 
ham,  commanding  the  Federal  cavalry  brigade  in  front  of  Washing- 
ton, capturing  more  than  his  own  number  of  men.  In  Fairfax  he 
was  iomed  by  John  Underwood,  his  trusted  scout  Stuart  then 
detailed  Mosby  fifteen  men,  with  seven  of  whom  he  attacked  Wynd- 
ham  and  one  hundred  cavalry  at  Middleburs^.  During  the  winter 
"he  kept  things  lively  and  humming,"  as  ne  described  it  in  his 
Reminiscences.  "Old  men  and  boys  joined  my  band.  Some  had 
run  the  gauntlet  of  Yankee  pickets,  and  others  swam  the  Potomac 
to  get  to  me.  I  motmted,  armed  and  equipped  my  command  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  government"  The  status  of  Mosby 's 
command  in  the  Confederate  forces  at  this  time  is  clearly  indicated  in 
General  Orders  No.  27,  of  Gren.  R.  E.  Lee,  dated  February  28,  1863, 
in  which  he  says:  "Lieutenant  Mosby,  with  his  detachment,  has 
done  much  to  harass  the  enemy,  attadcing  him  boldly  on  several 
occasions,  and  capturing  many  prisoners."  The  latter  were  regn- 
lariy  sent  in  to  Greneral  Stuart. 

The  Confederate  army  at  this  time  was  south  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock. Mosby  and  his  men  were  north  of  it  in  the  Piedmont  region 
of  Fauquier  and  Loudoun  counties,  thereafter  known  as  "Mosby 's 
Confederacy,"  to  Uie  rear  of  the  main  Federal  strength,  and  be- 
tween that  force  and  the  one  in  the  lower  Shenandoah  valley.  On 
the  east  stretched  the  Federal  line  of  communication,  through  the 
plains  of  Manassas,  to  Washing^ton,  and  to  the  north  were  the  Poto- 
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mac  river  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad.  From  this  pcnnt  o£ 
vantage  Mosby  could  strike  with  equal  freedom  toward  Washington 
or  Harper's  Ferry,  and  by  incessant  and  worrying  attacks  compel 
the  enemy  greatly  to  contract  his  lines  or  reinforce  the  guards  of  nis 
communications,  either  of  which  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Confederate  army. 

Mosby 's  men  had  no  superiors  in  the  saddle,  and  were  expert  pistol 
shots.  They  were  never  very  numerous,  but  what  they  lacked  in 
numbers  was  more  than  compensated  by  high  individual  intelli- 
gence, reckless  daring  and  love  of  adventure.  Among  them  were 
some  who  deserve  to  rank  among  the  heroes  of  romance.  The  cap- 
tains were  heroes  of  as  brilliant  forays  as  those  led  by  Mosby  him- 
self. Pour  men  particularlv  conspicuous  in  the  earliest  operations 
were  Fount  Beattie,  Dick  Moran,  John  Underwood  and  ^ 'Major" 
Hibbs,  the  latter  a  brawny  blacksmith,  over  fifty  years  of  age. 
•'Around  this  triumvirate,**  Mosby  afterward  wrote,  "recruits 
gathered  as  iron  filings  cluster  around  a  magnet  They  were  ;the 
germs  from  which  my  command  grew  and  spread  like  a  banyan 
tree.  Beattie,  always  my  faithful  Achates,  had  been  captured  [at 
Middleburg],  but  was  soon  afterward  exchanged."  Others  notable 
at  this  penod  were  Sergeant  Ames,  a  deserter  from  a  New  York 
regiment,  Frank  Williams,  Joe  Nelson,  and  Walter  Frankland, 
afterward  quartermaster. 

On  February  28th,  1863,  Mosby  had  the  pleasure  of  reporting  to 
General  Stuart  that  he  had  27  men,  and  that  with  them  on  the  36th 
he  had  attacked  a  cavalry  outpost  of  50,  routed  them  out  of  log 
houses  near  Germantown,  killed  4  and  captured  5  men,  and  taken  39 
horses,  without  loss  to  his  band.  By  March  he  had  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain of  partisan  rangers,  and  had  become  so  troublesome  that  a 
strong  Federal  detachment  of  cavalry  was  sent  into  Loudoun  county 
to  put  an  end  to  his  operations.  Failing  to  find  any  trace  of  the 
band,  they  arrested  and  started  back  with  a  number  of  old  men  from 
Middleburg.  Mosby  pursued  with  17  men,  and  attacked  the  rear 
guard  of  57  while  feeing  horses  at  Aldie,  routed  them,  captured  17 
men,  including  a  captain,  and  released  all  the  prisoners.  The  Fed- 
eral commander  was  cashiered  and  the  fame  of  Mosby's  men  spread 
through  the  North  and  South. 

But  a  still  more  brilliant  exploit  speediljr  followed.  At  Fairfax 
Court  House,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Washington,  were  the  head- 
quarters of  Brigadier-General  Stoughton  and  Colonels  Wyndham  and 
Johnstone,  cavalry  commanders  especially  charged  to  attend  to 
Mosby.  On  Sunc(ay  night,  March  8th,  it  being  dark  and  rainy, 
Mosby  and  his  men  set  out  with  the  audacious  plan  of  capturing 
these  officers.  They  reached  the  town  early  next  morning,  quietly 
seized  the  few  guards  on  duty,  and  then  separated,  different  parties 
seeking  the  Federal  officers.  Unfortunately  Wyndham  was  alxsent, 
and  Johnstone  escaped  in  a  state  of  nudity  in  the  cold  night,  but 
Stoughton  was  found  in  bed  and  made  a  prisoner.  The  daring  raid- 
ers came  back  with  two  captains  and  30  pnsoners,  besides  Uieir  origa- 
dier,  and  58  horses,  on  the  way  passing  so  dose  to  the  Federal 
entrenchments  at  Centerville  that  the  sentmels  hailed  them. 

About  a  week  later  they  attacked  a  body  of  cavalry  at  Hemdon 
Station,  Fairfax  county,  and  brought  off  a  major,  a  captain,  31  men 
and  26  horses,  without  loss  to  themselves.  When  pursuit  was  made 
the  rear  g^ard  repulsed  it    The  report  of  this  exploit  was  sent  to 
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Richmond  with  commendatory  endorsements,  including  this: 
"Respectfully  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  department,  and 
as  an  evidence  of  the  merit  and  continued  success  of  Captain 
Mosby.  (Signed)  R.E.LKE,GreneraL"  On  March  26th  Greneral  Stuart 
transmitted  to  General  Lee  another  report  that  caused  the  great 
leader  to  exclaim:  "Hurrah  for  Mosby!  I  wish  I  had  a  hundred 
like  him."  He  forwarded  the  intelli^;ence  to  Adiutant-General 
Cooper  in  these  words:  "On  the  25th  mstant  Capt  }ohn  S.  Mosby 
attacked  and  routed  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  Little 
River  turnpike,  near  Chantilly.  He  reports  10  killed  and  wounded, 
and  a  lieutenant  and  30  men,  with  their  horses,  arms  and  equip- 
ments, captured.  He  sustained  no  loss. "  On  this  raid  the  company 
had  a  new  recruit.  Captain  Hoskins,  an  English  soldier  of  fortune, 
who,  because  he  would  fight  with  his  sword  only,  lost  his  life  a  few 
weeks  later.  In  the  first  set  of  fours  that  led  the  decisive  charge 
were  James  W.  Poster,  Thomas  W.  Richards,  and  William  L.  Hun- 
ter, who  gained  commissions  by  their  gallantry,  and  afterwards  won 
honorable  positions  in  civil  life. 

On  April  ist  the  daring  scouts  had  a  memorable  experience  and 
narrow  escape.  They  had  been  ordered  to  Dranesville  by  Stuart, 
and  finding  the  enemy  had  fallen  back,  were  early  that  morning 
feeding  their  horses  in  an  enclosure,  at  Miskel's  house,  when  six 
companies  of  the  First  Vermont  cavalry  charged  in  upon  and  sur- 
rounded them.  Mosby  ordered  an  attack,  and  20  of  his  men  instantly 
responded,  while  the  others  joined  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
countercharge  was  so  fierce  and  unexpectea  that  the  Federals  broke 
in  confusion  and  were  driven  for  seven  miles.  Their  commander 
and  8  others  were  killed,  15  badly  wounded,  and  besides  these  82 
were  made  prisoners.  Mosby  had  about  65  men  in  the  fight,  of 
whom  Privates  R.  A.  Hart,  Ned  Hurst,  Keyes  and  Davis  were 
wounded,  the  latter  fatally.  Lieut  William  H.  Chapman,  afterward 
second  in  command,  Serspeant  Hunter,  and  Privates  Sam  Chapman, 
Wellington.  Welt  and  Harry  Archer,  Tom  Turner,  Wild,  Sowers, 
Ames  and  Sibert  were  commended  for  gallantry.  Mosby's  report 
of  this  affair  was  characteristic.  The  story  was  told  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  way,  without  rhetoric  or  exaggeration,  and  with  a  frank  confes- 
sion that  he  had  not  sufficiently  guarded  himself  against  surprise. 
But  it  was  so  evident  that  victory  had  been  won  by  his  coolness  and 
the  n>lendid  audacity  of  his  men,  that  to  honor  him  and  further  dig- 
nify nis  command,  Stuart  transmitted  the  report  with  a  recommend- 
ation for  promotion,  and  Secretary  Seddon  indorsed  upon  it: 
"Adjutant  Gbnsral:  Nominate  as  major  if  it  has  not  been  pre- 
viously done." 

Soon  after  this,  Major-Greneral  Stahel,  who,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  was  promoted  to  that  rank  in  order  to  ta£e  command 
before  Washington  and  relieve  the  capital  from  fear  of  Mosby's 
men,  as  well  as  save  the  commtmications  of  Hooker's  army  from 
continual  disturbance,  sent  out  two  brigades  of  cavalry  and  a  bat- 
tery of  artillery  to  gather  in  the  raiders  as  a  prelude  to  me  Chancel- 
lorsville  campaign,  but  this  formidable  force  did  hardly  more  than 
capture  a  few  non-combatants  at  Middleburg. 

Quiet  followed  in  the  Mosby  country  until  the  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville.  Then,  while  the  g^ns  were  booming  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rapidan.  Mosby,  with  70  or  80  men,  looking  for  a  field  of  useful- 
ness, surprised  the  Pirst  Virginia  cavalry  dismounted  near  Warrenton 
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Jonctioii,  drove  them  into  bouMt,  and  had  taken  their  surrender, 
when  heavy  reinforcements  arrived,  and  the  scjuadron  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  leaving  one  man,  Templeman,  killed,  and  about  ao 
captured.  Mortified,  but  not  discouragiBd,  Mosbv  collected  jo  or  40 
men  a  few  days  liUer,  bnmed  two  rauroad  bridges  in  the  Federal 
rear,  and  rode  as  far  as  Dumfries,  where  they  had  another  fight 
with  superior  numbers  at  Frying  Pan  church  and  saved  themselves 
as  they  did  at  Chantilly,  by  retreating  and,  when  the  enemy  was 
scattered,  turning  rapidlv  and  attacking  as  if  supported  by  reimorce- 
ments.  They  never  had  them,  but  the  effect  was  the  same.  It  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  *^ambush,'*  the  suspicion  of  which  had  a  demoral- 
izing effect  upon  their  antagonists. 

Stuart,  now,  at  Mosby's  request,  sent  him  a  mounted  howitzer, 
for  more  effective  work  on  the  railroad.  This  was  turned  over  to 
Sam  Chapman,  an  ex-theological  student,  and  a  reckless  fighter,  and 
supported  by  about  forty  men,  was  used  on  May  50th,  to  capture 
and  burn  a  train  loaded  with  sutler's  goods,  near  Catlett's  Station, 
in  hearing  of  the  Federal  bugles.  On  the  retreat,  attacked  by  De 
Forest's  cavalry  brigade,  Mosby's  men  made  a  desperate  fight  to 
save  their  howitzer,  repulsing  several  charges,  but  finally  lost  it, 
with  Sam  Chapman.  Robert  r.  Mountjoy,  and  Beattie,  as  prisoners, 
and  Captain  Hoskins,  killed.  This  was  a  disaster  to  the  command, 
but  so  demoralizing  was  the  effect  upon  the  Federal  transportation 
that  Stuart  prompUy  sent  word  that  they  might  sell  another  gun  at 
the  same  price. 

On  June  loth  the  first  company  of  the  battalion  was  organized  in 
regular  form,  with  James  William  Foster  as  captain,  and  Thomas 
Turner,  William  L.  Hunter  and  Greorge  Whitescarver,  lieutenants. 
On  the  same  day  the  command  started  for  the  Potomac  river,  and 
crossing  into  Maryland,  had  a  brisk  fight  at  Seneca  Creek,  in  which 
Alfred  Glasscock  was  wounded,  and  l^ieutenant  Whitescarver  and 
Captain  Brawner  were  killed.  A  number  of  prisoners  and  horses 
were  taken,  and  the  North  alarmed  regarding  the  possible  extent 
of  these  forays. 

The  opposing  armies  were  now  maneuvering  preparatory  to  the 
Gettysburg  campaign,  and  Mosb^r  and  his  men  were  indefatigable 
in  the  work  of  procuring  information. 

Among  the  many  prisoners  taken  was  Hooker's  chief  signal  officer, 
bearing  dispatches  from  which  Stuart  and  Lee  learned  &e  strength 
and  plans  of  the  enemy.  On  the  23d  they  vuied  their  work  by  cap- 
turing a  wi^on  train,  and  Hooker,  greatly  annoyed,  with<hrew 
Stahd's  division  from  an  important  movement  amady  ordered 
aeainst  Richmond  to  break  Lee's  communications,  in  order  to  drive 
Mosby  from  within  the  Federal  lines.  Rejoining  Stuut,  Mosby 
found  Lee  anxious  for  definite  information  as  to  whether  the  Feder- 
als had  yet  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  went  back  in  Hooker's  lines 
with  two  companions,  obtained  the  information,  and  on  his  return 
rode  through  a  Federal  column  of  cavalry,  disguised  only  by  a  water- 
proof doak,  with  two  prisoners ! 

When  Stuart  started  out  on  his  raid  into  Pennsylvania  Mosby  and 
his  men  were  to  accompany  him,  but  were  cut  off  by  Hancock's 
column,  and  compelled  to  go  north  throt^  the  Shenandoah  valley. 
For  a  time  they  were  obscured  by  the  great  events  of  the  Gettysbofg 
campaign,  but  after  the  army  was  back  again  in  Virginia,  their 
forays  were  resumed  with  the  same  old  daring  and  success.    Ap 
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expedition  of  cavalry  and  infantry  was  soon  sent  against  them,  with 
the  usual  result.  The  story  was  told  in  Mosby's  report  to  Stuart, 
July  23th:  **Gbnbral:  I  send  you,  in  the  <marge  of  Serjift  F. 
Beattie,  141  prisoners  which  were  captured  from  the  enemy  during 
their  march  through  this  county  (Fauquier).  I  also  sent  you  45  sev- 
eral days  ago.  ...  I  also  captured  123  horses,  12  wagons,  50  sets  of 
fine  harness,  arms,  etc" 

On  August  24th,  with  27  men,  Mosby  was  looking  for  unguarded 
brigades  near  Annandale,  and  had  a 'serious  fight  at  Gooding's 
Tavern,  in  which  he  was  shot  through  the  side  and  thigh.  At  the 
same  time  the  gallant  Lieutenant  Shriver  and  Norman  E.  Smith 
were  killed.  Lieutenant  Turner,  conspicuous  for  bravery,  during 
Mosby's  absence  led  attacks  upon  the  outposts  near  Waterloo  and 
Warrenton.  In  September  Mosby  was  agam  in  the  saddle  and  con- 
ducted raids  along  the  Federal  lines  of  communication,  near  Alex- 
andria capturing  Colonel  Dulaney,  aide  to  the  Federal  governor  of 
Virginia.  Company  B  was  now  organized,  with  William  R.  Smith, 
of  the  Black  Horse  cavalry,  as  captain,  and  Frank  Williams,  Abner 
Wren  and  Robert  Gray,  lieutenants;  and  in  December  Company 
C  was  organised,  with  William  H.  Chapman,  captain,  and  A.  E. 
Richards,   Prank  Fox,  and  Yager,  lieutenants. 

Among  the  later  exploits  in  1863  was  an  attack,  October  26th,  with 
50  men, on  a  long  and  heavily  g^uarded  wagon  train,  near  New  Balti- 
more, tiringing  off  many  prisoners,  horses  and  mules.  Nearly  300 
more  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Captains  Smith, 
Chapman  and  Turner,  commanding  detachments,  did  brilliant  ser- 
vice. As  a  result  Gregg's  entire  cavalry  division  girded  the  Fed- 
eral rear,  sentinels  were  stationed  all  along  the  railroad  in  hailing 
distance,  and  the  railroad  trains  were  heavily  guarded.  General 
Lee,  lookine  out  for  opportunities  for  still  greater  influence  for  the 
souadron,  advised  General  Imboden  to  senda  force  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  to  assist  Major  Mosby  in  breaking  up  the  railroad  north  of  the 
Rappahannodc,  in  case  the  Federals  should  advance. 

By  the  beginning  of  1864  Mosby's  command  was  regularly  enrolled 
as  the  Forty-third  Virs^inia  cavalry  battalion,  and  on  January  21 
General  Uee  recommended  his  promotion  to  lieuteuant-coloneA,  which 
was  granted.  Company  D  was  organised  in  May,  1864,  with  Robert  P. 
Mountjoy,  of  Mississippi,  as  captoin,  and  Alfred  Glasscock,  Charles 
E.  Grogan  and  Williiun  Trunnell,  lieutenants.  The  company  was 
mainly  Marylanders.  Company  E  was  organized  July  28th,  with  Sam 
Chapman  as  captain,  and  Fount  Beattie,  Ben  Palmer  and  Martin  as 
lieutenants.  Two  of  the  company  commanders  distinguished  them- 
selves early  in  the  year:  Capt  William  R.  Smith  on  the  ist,  at 
Rectortown,  by  an  attack  with  35  men  upon  78, of  whom  he  killed  and 
wounded  57;  and  Lieut  W.  T.  Turner,  by  a  successful  onslaught 
upon  a  post  near  Warrenton.  Both  these  gallant  soldiers  lost  their 
lives,  however,  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  in  a  night  attack  upon 
Maryland  troops  on  Loudoun  Heights.  William  E.  Colston,  W.  H. 
Turner  and  Robertson  were  also  killed  in  that  fight  At  Dranes- 
ville,  on  February  22d,  with  160  men,  a  spirited  and  successful  little 
battle  was  foueht  in  which  Mosby's  officers,  Mountjoy,  Chapman, 
Hunter  and  Williams  won  special  commendation.  Fifteen  Federals 
were  killed,  70  prisoners  were  taken,  and  some  of  those  who  escaped 
were  chased  into  the  Potomac.  Mosby's  men  lost  i  killed  and  4 
wounded. 
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Lieut  A.  B.  Richards,  on  March  loth,  with  a  detachment  o£  30 
men,  surpriied  an  outpoat  near  Charlestown,  killing  the  major  com- 
manding and  bringing  off  several  prisoners,  thus  opening  operations 
in  the  lower  Shenandoah  valley,  wnich  were  maintained  throughout 
the  year,  without  neglectine  Fairfax  county  and  the  Maryland  border. 
When  Grant  crossed  the  Kapidan,  Mosby  with  forty  men  started 
down  the  Rappahannock,  while  two  other  detachmente,  under  Ri<^- 
ards  and  Chapman,  were  sent  to  embarrass  SigeL  The  letter  field 
of  operations  was  found  the  most  promising,  for  though  Mosby  was 
able  to  capture  an  ambulance  train  and  40  prisoners  near  Belle  Plain, 
the  line  was  so  heavilv  guarded  that  his  enorts  were  of  slifi^ht  avaiL 
Meanwhile,  in  the  valley.  Captains  Richards  and  Chapman  had  been 
seriously  disturbing  the  enemy  and  Mosby  repaired  to  that  quarter, 
captured  a  cavalry  outpost  at  Front  Royal,  and  about  May  soth, 
with  150  men,  made  a  daring  attack  upon  a  wagon  train  guarded  by 
700  troops.  While  little  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of  captures, 
large  forces  of  men  were  kept  from  the  front  to  nuurd  the  trains, 
and  only  one  more  waspon  train  was  sent  up  the  vallev  to  Hunter. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  after  an  excursion  to  Centerville,  the 
battalion  took  Duffield's  Depot,  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad, 
capturing  50  prisoners  and  a  large  amount  of  stores.  At  the  same 
time.  Lieutenant  Nelson,  guarding  the  flank,  routed  a  Federal  expe- 
dition from  Harper's  Perry,  taking  19  prisoners.  General  Barlywas 
now  coming  down  the  vaUey,  Hunter  having  retreated  across  West 
Virginia,  and  Mosby's  command,  to  cooperate  with  Early,  crossed 
the  Potomac  at  Point  of  Rocks.  A  Federal  force  was  ready  to  dis- 
pute his  crossing,  but  this  was  scattered  by  artillery.  Captain  Richards 
led  a  charge  across  the  river,  and  under  heavy  fire  from  a  redoubt, 
drove  the  enemy  from  camp.  The  use  of  a  howitser  on  this  ocasion 
was  the  source  of  greatly  magnified  reports  of  Mosby's  strength, 
which  spread  alarm  through  the  North.  Early  then  invaded  Mary- 
land, and  Mosby  crossed  lower  down  the  river,  and  raided  towaros 
Frederick  City.  To  interrupt  these  movements  Federal  cavalry  was 
sent  out  from  Falls  Churoi,  which  Mosby  promptly  hastened  to 
meet  and  completely  routed  at  Mount  Zion  church,  near  Aldie,  July 
7th,  the  Federals  losing  40  killed  and  wounded  besides  57  prisoners. 
Of  his  own  command  one  was  killed  and  6  wounded.  According  to 
the  Federal  official  reports  only  one  officer  returned  to  camp  Uiat 
evening,  and  33  men,  out  of  the  party  of  15a  Major  Forbes  and  two 
lieutenants  were  captured.  Captain  Stone  and  Lieutenant  Schuy- 
ler, of  New  York,  were  badly  wounded,  and  la  killed  and  37  wounded 
were  found  on  the  field.  CoL  Charles  R.  Lowell  said  of  the  oppos- 
ing commands,  "there  was  not  enough  difference  in  numbers  to  talk 
atxmt,"  but  Major  Forbes  made  a  faulty  movement  by  the  right 
flank,  "the  rebels  saw  their  chance,  gave  a  yell,  and  our  men,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  moment,  broke." 

Sheridan  was  soon  in  the  Shenandoah  valley.  On  August  13th 
Mosby  gave  the  new  commander  notice  of  his  presence  by  attacking 
a  supply  train  at  Berryville,  guarded  by  several  hundred  infantry 
and  cavalry  under  Brigadier-General  Kenly,  capturing  aoo  prisoners, 
destroying  7s  loaded  wagons,  and  taking  over  200  beef  cattle  and  500 
mules  and  horses.  This  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements 
of  Mosby's  battalion.  It  had  300  men  engaged  and  lost  but  a  killed 
and  3  wounded. 
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On  the  i6th  Greneral  Grant  telegraphed  to  Sheridan:  "The  fam- 
ilies of  meet  of  Mosby's  command  are  known  and  can  be  collected. 
I  think  they  should  be  taken  and  kept  at  Port  McHenry  or  some 
secure  place  as  hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of  Mosby  and  his  men. 
When  any  of  Mosby^s  men  are  caught,  hang  them  without  trial." 
This  severe  order  was  based  on  the  understanoing,  prevalent  among 
Northern  soldiers  and  citizens  alike,  that  Mosby  and  his  men  were 
guerrillas.  It  was  followed  on  the  same  day  by  an  order  to  send  a 
division  of  cavalry  through  Loudoun  county  "to  destroy  and  carry  off 
the  crops,  animals,  negroes  and  all  men  under  fifty  years  of  age 
capable  of  bearing  arms." 

The  work  of  ^vastation  was  already  begun  in  the  valley,  and 
Mosby's  men  endeavored  to  prevent  it  Captain  Chapman,  in  the 
language  of  Colonel  Mosl^,  "coming  upon  a  portion  of  the  enemy's 
ca^^ilry  which  was  burning  houses,  attacked  and  routed  them. 
Such  was  the  indignation  of  our  men  at  witnessing  some  of  the  finest 
residences  in  that  portion  of  the  State  enveloped  in  flames  that  no 
quarter  was  shown,  and  about  35  of  them  were  shot  to  death  for  their 
villainy.  About  30  horses  were  brought  off,  but  no  prisoners." 
Mosby  8  men  were  never  more  active  than  in  this  period  of  deadly 
struggle.  The  fortune  of  war  was  varying.  Capt.  Sam  Chapman 
defeated  the  Sixth  New  York  cavalry  at  Berryville,  but  with  serious 
loss  to  his  own  command.  Lieutenant  Glasscock  with  10  men  rode 
through  Sheridan's  camps  as  a  mrovost  guard,  and  brought  out  18 
mount^  prisoners.  Capt  A.  E.  Richards  was  specially  successful 
in  ^e  valley.  In  Fairfax  county,  while  scouting,  Mosby  was 
severely  wounded.  In  the  course  of  his  operations  Sam  Chapman 
charged  into  the  advance  guard  of  one  of  General  Torbert's  brigades, 
and  six  of  his  men  were  captured.  These  six  prisoners  were  exe- 
cuted at  Front  Royal,  September  asd.  In  retaliation  6  Federal  pris- 
oners were  hung  by  Mosby's  orders  in  sight  of  the  Federal  camp 
near  Berryville. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  Merritt's  and  Custer's  divisions 
were  sent  around  through  the  Piedmont,  and  everv  foot  of  the  ter- 
ritory known  as  "Mosby's  Confederacy"  was  swept  by  them.  From 
the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  some  of  Mosby's  men  watched  the  work 
of  destruction,  and  Major  Richards  has  described  the  scene  in 
these  words:  "As  far  as  the  eye  could  see  the  whole  country  east  of 
the  mountains  was  lit  up  by  the  destroying  flames,  and  the  glare 
was  reflected  from  the  sky  above.  It  was  a  sublime  sight  to  the  eye, 
but  a  sickening  one  to  the  heart  Our  one  battalion  of  cavalry  was 
powerless  to  prevent  these  two  divisions  of  the  enemy  from  execut- 
mg  their  orders." 

On  September  19th,  1864,  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  summarized  the  work 
of  Mosby  as  follows:  "With  the  loss  of  little  more  than  20  men,  he 
has  killed,  wounded  and  captured  during  the  period  embraced  in  the 
report  (from  March  ist),  about  x,9oo  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  more 
than  1,600  horses  and  mules,  230  beef  cattle,  and  85  wagons  and 
ambulances,  without  counting  many  smaller  operations.  The  ser- 
vices rendered  by  Colonel  Mosby  and  his  command  in  watching  and 
reporting  the  enemy's  movements  have  also  been  of  grea;  value. 
His  operations  have  been  highly  creditable  to  himself  and  his  com- 
mand." 

In  October,  Mosby's  battalion  performed  one  of  its  most  notable 
feats,  preventing  the  rebuilding  of  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad,  an 
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enterprise  intended  to  fnmish  a  shorter  line  of  communication  be- 
tween Grant  and  Sheridan.  A  thousand  Federal  soldiers  went  up 
the  rood  with  railroad  material,  bat  Mosb^'s  men  destroyed  their 
camp  at  Salem,  put  them  in  a  state  of  siege  at  Rectortown  and 
destroyed  the  communications  in  their  rear.  About  ten  days  later, 
October  14th,  occurred  Mosby's famous  "Ghreenback  Raid,"  in  which 
a  Baltimore  &  Ohio  military  train  was  destroyed  at  Duffield's  and 
two  paymasters  were  captured  with  $168,000  in  currency. 

Company  P  was  now  organized,  with  Walter  Prankland,  captain, 
and  Walter  Bowie,  Ames  and  Prank  Turner,  lieutenants,  and  the 
command  was  divided  in  two  squadrons.  Companies  A  and  B  under 
Capt  A.  B.  Richards,  and  the  others  under  Capt  W.  U.  Chapman. 

Late  in  December  Mosby  was  promoted  to  colonel.  Chapman  to 
lieutenant-colonel  and  Richards  to  major.  Notable  among  the  events 
toward  the  close  of  1864  were  a  disastrous  fi^ht  at  UppervUle,  late 
in  October;  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Captain  Brasher,  a  famous 
and  gallant  Pederal  scout,  by  Captain  Ricbards  in  November;  the 
death  of  Captain  Mountjoy  near  Leesburg  in  the  same  month,  and 
the  desperate  wounding  and  capture  of  Mosby  himself  near  Rector's 
Cross-roads,  December  aist  Fortunately  the  wounded  colonel  gave 
his  captors  a  fidse  name,  and  they  left  him  at  a  farm  house,  whence 
his  men  rescued  him  and  saved  him  from  recapture  though  the 
country  was  scoured  by  several  thousand  Pederal  cavalry. 

Notwithstanding  the  devastation  in  **Mo6by'8  Confeaeracy,*'  the 
families  were  not  deported  and  imprisoned,  as  ordered,  and  the 
battalion  found  shelter  during  the  winter.  In  February,  1865,  a 
Pederal  force  of  324cavalry  was  sent  into  Loudoun  county  to  disturb 
the  men,  and  the  official  reptorts  show  that  a  remnant  returned  with 
a  tale  of  a  mysterious  panic,  with  Most>v'8  cavalry  emptying  their 
cartridges  into  a  mass  of  disorganized  Federal  soldiery,  and  then 
beating  them  over  the  heads  with  empty  pistols,  a  flight  for  safety, 
and  the  major  and  78  men  missing.  Maior  Richards  led  the  fight 
and  reported  100  Federals  killed,  wounded  and  captured.  Thus  the 
battalion  held  its  ground  to  the  last  A  new  company,  H, 
was  organized  Aprn  5th,  1865,  with  George  Baylor  as  cap- 
tain, and  Edward  Thompson,  James  Wiltshire  and  Franklm 
Carter  as  lieutenants,  whicn  at  once  went  out  and  stormed  Bolivar 
Heights,  capturing  77  horses  and  47  men.  On  March  31st  Mosby 
had  defeated  Colonel  Reno  and  the  Twelfth  Pennsylvania  cavalry, 
at  Hamilton,  and  about  the  time  of  Appomattox,  there  were  active 
operations  in  Fairfax,  the  valley  and  Northern  Neck. 

After  the  surrender  a  Federal  force  was  sent  up  the  valley  to  parole 
detachments  of  the  Confederates  under  the  terms  of  the  capitulation 
of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Mosby  was  at  first  excepted, 
under  orders  from  the  war  department  at  Washington,  but  General 
Grant  interfered  and  directed  General  HancodL  to  bender  parole  to 
Mosby  and  his  battalion.  After  considerable  negotiation  the  com- 
mand was  assembled  at  Salem,  for  the  last  time,  April  21st,  and 
Colonel  Mosby  issued  his  farewell  order,  in  which  he  said:  "I  dis- 
band your  organization  in  preference  to  surrendering  it  to  our  ene- 
mies. I  am  no  longer  your  commander."  The  mam  body,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chapman,  was  paroled,  and  Colonel 
Mosby  himself,  as  soon  as  assured  of  personal  security,  idso  aviuled 
himself  of  the  tendered  parole,  and  the  history  of  his  famous  com- 
mand was  at  an  end. 
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MAJOR-GENERALS  AND  BRIGADIER-GENERALS.  PRO- 
VISIONAL ARMY  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES, 
ACCREDITED  TO  VIRGINIA. 

Brigadier- General  Joseph  Reid  Anderson,  of  Virginia, 
was  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  military  academy, 
class  of  1836.  He  was  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the 
Third  artillery.  He  served  for  a  time  as  assistant  engi- 
neer in  the  engineer  bureau  at  Washington,  and  on  July 
i>  1S37,  was  transferred  to  the  corps  of  engineers  as 
brevet  second  lieutenant.  In  this  line  of  duty  he  assisted 
in  the  building  of  Fort  Pulaski,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Savannah  river.  He  resigned  his  commission  September 
30,  1837,  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  engineer  of 
the  State  of  Virginia;  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Valley 
turnpike  company,  1838-41,  and  subsequently,  until  the 
outbreak  of  war,  was  head  of  the  firm  of  Joseph  R. 
Anderson  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  Tredegar  iron  works 
and  cannon  foundry  at  Richmond.  Entering  the  Con- 
federate army,  he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  in 
September,  1861,  and  was  assigned  to  command  of  the 
Confederate  forces  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1862,  he  was  called  to  Virginia,  and  on  April 
25,  1862,  he  was  ordered  with  his  brigade  to  the  vicinity 
of  Fredericksburg,  where  General  Field  was  then  sta- 
tioned, and  instructed  by  General  Lee  to  assume  command 
in  that  quarter,  attack  the  enemy  or  confine  his  field  of 
operations.  Fredericksburg  was  occupied  by  McDowell's 
Federal  troops,  and  Anderson  commanded  the  Confed- 
erate force  confronting  him  during  the  Peninsula  opera- 
tions under  Johnston.  He  was  then  assigned  to  a  new 
division  formed  under  A.  P.  Hill,  and  in  command  of  the 
Third  brigade  of  Hill's  light  infantry,  he  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Mechanicsville,  Gaines'  Mill  and  Frayser's 
Farm.  In  the  latter  he  was  particularly  distinguished 
in  the  gallant  action  of  his  Georgia  brigade,  and  was 
seriously  wounded.  He  resigned  July  19,  1862.  Sub- 
sequently he  gave  his  attention  to  the  management  of 
the  Tredegar  iron  works.  His  death  occurred  at  the 
Isle  of  Shoals,  N.  H.,  September  7,  1892. 
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Brigadier-General  Lewis  Addison  Armistead  was  bom 
at  New  Bern,  N.  C,  February  i8,  1817,  a  son  of  Geu. 
Walker  Keith  Armistead,  who,  with  four  brothers,  served 
in  the  war  of  181 2.  He  was  appointed  a  cadet  in  the 
United  States  military  academy  in  1834,  and  on  July  10, 
1839,  he  became  second  lieutenant  in  the  Sixth  United 
States  infantry.  In  March,  1844,  he  was  promoted  first 
lieutenant,  and  in  this  rank  entered  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico, in  which  he  was  distinguished,  receiving  the  brevet 
rank  of  captain  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Churu- 
busco,  and  brevet  major  for  his  services  at  Molino  del 
Rey.  He  continued  in  the  army  until  the  beginning  of 
the  Confederate  war,  serving  for  some  time  against  the 
Indians  on  the  border,  and  being  promoted  captain  in 
1855.  He  was  given  the  rank  of  major.  Confederate 
States  army,  to  date  from  March  16,  1861,  and  later  in 
the  same  year  became  colonel  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Vir- 
ginia regiment,  which  he  commanded  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Suffolk  and  in  the  defense  of  the  Blacjcwater  in 
the  following  winter.  April  i,  1862,  he  was  promoted 
brigadier-general,  and  in  this  rank  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  a  brigade  in  the  division  of  Benjamin 
Huger.  At  Seven  Pines,  on  the  first  day,  he  was  distin- 
guished for  personal  bravery,  making  a  heroic  stand  with 
a  small  part  of  his  men  against  an  entire  brigade  of  the 
enemy  until  reinforced  by  Pickett.  On  June  25th,  he 
was  stationed  about  5  miles  from  Richmond,  between 
York  River  railroad  and  the  Williamsburg  road,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  continual  skirmishing  until  the 
advance  to  Malvern  hilL  In  this  latter  battle  he  was 
ordered  by  General  Lee  to  * 'charge  with  a  yell"  upon 
the  enemy's  position,  after  the  action  of  the  artillery  had 
been  shown  to  be  effective.  ** After  bringing  on  the 
action  in  the  most  gallant  manner  by  repulsing  an  attack 
of  a  heavy  body  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers,"  General 
Magruder  reported,  **heskillfully  lent  support  to  the  con- 
tending troops"  In  front  of  his  position.  After  this  cam- 
paign he  was  identified  with  the  excellent  record  of 
R.  H.  Anderson's  and  Pickett's  divisions,  commanding 
a  brigade  consisting  of  the  Ninth,  Fourteenth,  Thirty- 
eighth,  Fifty-third  and  Fifty-seventh  Virginia  regiments. 
On  September  6th,  at  the  outset  of  the  Maryland  cam- 
paign, he  was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  provost  marshal- 
general  of  the  army,  considered  by  General  Lee  at  that 
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juncture  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  army  as  it  advanced.  He 
participated  in  operations  of  General  McLaws  against 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  after  the  retreat  was  left  at  Shep- 
herdstown  to  guard  the  ford.  He  continued  with  Pick- 
ett's division  throughout  its  subsequent  duty.  Reaching 
the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  on  the  3d  of  July,  he 
formed  his  men  in  the  second  line  of  assault  against 
Cemetery  hill.  **  Conspicuous  to  all,  50  yards  in  advance 
of  his  brigade,  waving  his  hat  in  the  air,  General  Armi- 
stead  led  his  men  upon  the  enemy  with  a  steady  bearing 
which  inspired  all  with  enthusiasm  and  courage.  Far  in 
advance  of  all,  he  led  the  attack  till  he  scaled  the  works 
of  the  enemy  and  fell  wounded  in  their  hands,  but  not 
until  he  had  driven  them  from  their  position  and  seen  his 
colors  planted  over  their  fortifications."  This  was  the 
testimony  of  Colonel  Aylett,  who  succeeded  to  the  imme- 
diate command  of  the  remnant  of  the  brigade  that  was 
led  into  action.  General  Lee  wrote  in  his  report,  **  Brig- 
adier-Generals Armistead,  Barksdale,  Gamett  and 
Semm|2s  died  as  they  had  lived,  discharging  the  highest 
duties  of  patriots  with  devotion  that  never  faltered  and 
courage  that  shrank  from  no  danger." 

Brigadier-General  Turner  Ashby,  a  hero  of  the  South 
whose  memory  is  cherished  with  peculiar  tenderness 
by  the  people  of  the  Shenandoah  valley,  was  bom  at 
Rose  Hill,  Fauquier  county,  in  1824.  He  was  a  grand- 
son of  Capt.  John  Ashby,  of  the  revolutionary  war.  At 
the  time  of  John  Brown's  raid  he  was  captain  of  a  volun- 
teer cavalry  company,  which  he  led  to  the  scene  of 
trouble.  On  the  i6th  of  April,  i86i,  he  was  at  Rich- 
mond, with  other  bold  spirits,  and  took  part  in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry.  The  next  morn- 
ing, the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  ordnance  of  secession, 
he  went  to  his  home  to  call  out  his  cavalry  company. 
His  brief  career  from  that  time  was  of  the  most  romantic 
nature,  and  he  speedily  became  the  idol  of  the  volunteer 
troopers  who  rallied  at  Harper's  Ferry  in  April  and  May, 
to  recruit  Jackson's  forces.  He  was  assigned  to  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate- post  at  Point  of  Rocks,  where 
his  activity  and  alertness  were  of  great  value.  In  June 
he  was  in  command  of  a  troop  of  Col.  Eppa  Hunton's 
regiment,  but  obtained  permission  to  rejoin  his  own  regi- 

Yaf? 
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menty  Col.  Ang^s  McDonald's  legion,  and  McDonald 
recommended  him  to  promotion  as  lieutenant-colonel, 
speaking  of  him  at  this  early  date,  Jtme  2Sth,  as  **already 
Imown  as  one  of  the  best  partisan  leaders  in  the  service. " 
Meanwhile  Ashby,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  had 
attracted  attention  by  his  daring  in  making  a  trip  to 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  disguised  and  unattended,  and 
obtaining  complete  information  regarding  the  Federal 
force  under  Patterson.  He  was  soon  promoted  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  the  rank  of  colonel  followed  in  a  few 
months.  While  Johnston  was  moving  to  Manassas,  to 
the  support  of  Beauregard,  Ashby  and  Stuart,  with  their 
cavalry  commands,  were  very  successful  in  masking  the 
transfer  of  the  troops  until  it  was  too  late  for  Patterson 
to  have  any  influence  upon  the  battle  of  July  21st.  In 
October,  General  Jackson  was  assigned  to  the  Valley  dis- 
trict, and  Ashby,  as  colonel  of  the  Seventh  Virginia  cav- 
alry, was  put  in  command  of  the  cavalry.  In  February 
he  was  authorized  by  the  war  department  to  raise  cav- 
alry, infantry  and  heavy  artillery.  During  one  of  the 
engagements  of  1861,  his  brother,  Capt.  Richard  Ashby, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  had  been  slain  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  death  so  affected 
him  as  to  give  to  his  natural  heroism  an  extraordinary 
enthusiasm.  Turner  Ashby  was  of  striking  aspect  and 
splendid  personality  when  he  came  to  take  command  of 
Jackson's  cavalry.  In  form  he  was  trimly  built,  in  move- 
ment graceful,  and  when  mounted  on  his  splendid  horse, 
he  appeared  a  chevalier  of  romance.  The  attachment  of 
his  men  to  him  was  displayed  on  all  occasions,  and  his 
own  devotion  to  Jackson  was  so  great  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  *'I  would  follow  lum  or  go  where  he  com- 
manded without  knowing  anything  except  that  it  was 
Stonewall  Jackson's  order."  His  faith  in  Jackson  was 
like  Jackson's  faith  in  Lee.  It  is  this  trust  of  the  army 
in  its  leaders  reciprocated  by  the  faith  of  the  leaders  in 
the  army  which  makes  heroes  in  battles.  In  March  he 
withdrew  with  Jackson  from  Winchester,  before  the 
advance  on  Banks,  but  on  the  2  2d  returned  and  by  an 
audacious  attack  drove  in  the  enemy's  outposts.  The 
battle  of  Kemstown  immediately  followed,  in  which 
Ashby,  with  his  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  an  infantry 
support,  rendered  effective  service  upon  the  Confederate 
right.     After  this  Jackson  was  rapidly  reinforced,  and 
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Ashby's  force  was  recruited  to  the  dignity  of  a  brigade, 
though  his  commission  as  brigadier-general  was  not  issued 
until  May  23d.  He  pursued  the  Federals  after  the  battle 
of  McDowell,  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  rout  of  the 
Federals  at  Middletown,  and  defended  the  rear  during 
the  Confederate  retreat  up  the  Valley  early  in  June.  On 
the  3d  his  horse  was  shot  under  him  while  his  men  were 
burning  the  bridge  over  the  Shenandoah.  **  Ashby  has 
infernal  activity  and  ingenuity  in  this  way,"  Shields 
reported  to  Washington.  On  June  6th,  near  Harrison- 
burg, he  repulsed  an  attack,  capturing  the  Federal  com- 
mander. Sir  Percy  Wyndham.  He  immediately  planned 
an  ambush  of  the  pursuing  Federal  advance,  and  a  fierce 
combat  ensued.  As  Ashby  led  the  attack,  his  horse  was 
shot  imder  him,  and  he  rushed  forward  on  foot,  urging 
his  men  to  charge,  when  a  ball  pierced  his  breast  and  he 
fell  forward  dead.  His  death  was  felt  as  a  severe  loss  to 
the  army.  Jackson  wrote  to  General  Imboden:  **Poor 
Ashby  is  dead.  He  fell  gloriously.  I  know  you  will 
join  with  me  in  mourning  the  loss  of  our  friend,  one  of 
the  noblest  men  and  soldiers  in  the  Confederate  army." 
In  his  official  report  he  wrote:  **As  a  partisan  officer,  I 
never  knew  his  superior.  His  daring  was  proverbial,  his 
powers  of  endurance  almost  incredible,  his  tone  of  char- 
acter heroic,  and  his  sagacity  almost  intuitive  in  divining 
the  purposes  and  movements  of  the  enemy."  In  Octo- 
ber, 1866,  his  body  was  reinterred  with  impressive  ceremo- 
nies in  the  Stonewall  cemetery  at  Winchester,  where  the 
anniversary  of  his  death  is  annually  commemorated  by  the 
strewing  of  flowers  upon  the  graves  of  the  unknown  dead. 

Brigadier-General  Seth  Maxwell  Barton  was  one  of 
four  sons  of  Thomas  Bowerbank  Barton,  a  lawyer  of 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  all  of  whom  served  in  the  Confed- 
erate States  army.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United 
States  military  academy  in  1849,  and  promoted  brevet 
second  lieutenant.  Third  infantry.  After  serving  a 
year  at  Fort  Columbus,  N.  Y. ,  he  was  promoted  second 
lieutenant.  First  infantry,  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
Southwest,  where  he  served  mainly  tmtil  1861,  win- 
ning promotion  to  first  lieutenant  in  1853  and  captain  in 
1857.  He  was  stationed  during  most  of  this  period  at  the 
Texas  forts,  was  adjutant  of  his  regiment,  1855  to  1857, 
fought  against  the  Comanche  Indians  in  1857,  and  in  186 1 
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participated  in  the  march  to  Fort  Leavenworth.     After 
his  resignation^  which  took  effect  J  tine  1 1, 1861,  he  entered 
the  Confederate  service,  with  the  rank  of  captain  of 
infantry,  C.  S.  A.,  and  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Third  Arkansas  regiment,  Col.  Albert  Rust,  which  con- 
stituted part  of  the  command  of  Gen,  Henry  R.  Jackson, 
in  the  West  Virginia  campaign  of  1861.     He  fortified 
Camp  Bartow,  on  the  Greenbrier,  and  in  command  of 
his  regiment  participated  in  the  heroic  defense  of  the 
works  in  October,  at  which  the  enemy  met  with  his  first 
repulse  in  that  region.     He  subsequently  acted  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  army  during  the   Bath  and  Romney 
expedition,  winning  special  mention  by  Stonewall  Jack- 
son.    When  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith  was  assigned  to  the 
department  of  East  Tennessee,  Barton  was  sent  to  his 
assistance,  with  promotion  to  brigadier-general.     During 
the    Cumberland    Gap  campaign    he    commanded    the 
Fourth  brigade,  consisting  of  Alabama  and  Georgia  regi- 
ments and  Anderson's  Virginia  battery.     Subsequently, 
with  Stevenson's  division,  he  took  part  in  the  defense  of 
Vicksburg.     At  the  time  of  Sherman's  advance  by  way 
of  Chickasaw  bayou  late  in  December,   1862,  he  com- 
manded the  Confederate  center,  his  troops  bravely  hold- 
ing their  ground  under  a  severe  fire  of  musketry  and 
artillery,  which  continued  for  three  days,  and  repulsing 
five  assaults  on  the  29th.     The  siege  of  Vicksburg  fol- 
lowed, and  he  was  surrendered  July  4,  1863,  but  soon 
afterward  exchanged.     He  was  then  g^ven  command  of 
Armistead's  brigade,  Pickett's  division;  was  stationed  at 
Kinston,  N.  C,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and 
was  the  leader  of  one  of  the  columns  in  the  demonstra- 
tion against  New   Bern  about  February  i,  1864.      On 
May  loth  he  participated  in  the  battle  of  Drewry's  Bluff, 
against  Butler,  fighting  bravely  in  the  midst  of  his  men, 
and  being  the  first  to  take  possession  of  the  g^uns  from 
which  the  enemy  were  driven.     Immediately  after  this 
he  was  relieved  from  command  by  Gen.  Robert  Ransom. 
His  restoration  was  petitioned  for  twice  by  the  regi- 
mental officers  of  the  brigade,  who  expressed  entire  con- 
fidence in  his  skill  and  bravery.     General  Ransom  him- 
self admitted  that  the  personal  gallantry  of   GeneraJ 
Barton  could  not  be  questioned.     Though  feeling  that 
injustice  had  been  done  him,  he  remained  in  the  service, 
and  accepted  command  of  a  brigade  for  the  defense  of 
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Richmond,  comprising  artillery  and  reserve  infantry, 
under  Lieutenant-General  Ewell.  He  served  at  Chaffin's 
farm  until  the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  and  then  joined 
in  the  retreat  of  Custis  Lee's  command,  as  far  as  Sailor's 
creek,  where  he  was  captured  April  6,  1865.  Since  the  war 
General  Barton  has  made  his  home  at  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Brigadier- General  Richard  L.  T.  Beale  was  bom  at 
Hickory  Hill,  Westmoreland  county,  Va.,  May  22,  1819, 
and  was  educated  at  Northumberland  academy  and  Dick- 
inson college.  Pa.  Then  taking  up  the  study  of  law,  he 
was  graduated  by  the  law  department  of  the  university 
of  Virginia  in  1838.  Subsequently  he  was  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  and  attained  prominence  in 
the  political  field.  From  1847  tmtil  1849  he  represented 
his  district  in  Congress,  to  which  he  declined  re-election. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  State  reform  convention  in  1850, 
and  was  elected  to  the  State  senate  in  1857.  Upon  the 
secession  of  Virginia  he  enlisted  in  the  cavalry  service, 
and  being  promoted  captain  and  then  major,  was  put  in 
command  at  Camp  Lee,  near  Hague,  on  the  lower  Poto- 
mac, where  his  intelligence  and  excellent  judgment  were 
of  much  value.  Subsequently  he  served  tmder  Col. 
W.  H.  F.  Lee,  in  the  Ninth  cavalry  regiment  until  Lee 
was  promoted  brigadier-general,  when  he  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  and  given  command  of  the  regi- 
ment. In  December,  1862,  he  attracted  attention  and 
much  favorable  comment  by  a  bold  expedition  into  Rap- 
pahannock county,  in  which  the  Federal  garrison  at 
Leeds  was  captured,  without  loss.  On  April  16,  1863,  he 
won  the  praise  of  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  for  his  heroic  service  in 
meeting  and  repelling  the  threatened  raid  of  Stoneman's 
cavalry  division,  and  during  the  renewed  movement  by 
Stoneman  at  the  close  of  the  month,  he  was  for  a  week 
in  almost  constant  fighting,  his  regiment  everywhere 
behaving  valorously  and  capturing  many  prisoners.  At 
the  battle  of  Fleetwood  he  led  the  Ninth  in  the  brilliant 
charge  in  which  Gen.  W.  H.  F.  Lee  was  wounded 
and  Colonel  Williams  killed.  He  participated  in  Stuart's 
raid  through  Maryland,  fought  at  Gettysburg,  and  ren- 
dered faithful  service  in  the  cavalry  affairs  during  the 
return  to  Virginia.  During  the  fight  at  Culpeper  Court 
House  he  was  in  command  of  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  brigade. 
In  March,  1864,  having  been  stationed  on  the  Northern 
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Neck,  he  made  a  forced  march  to  intercept  Dahlgren  and 
his  raiders,  and  a  detachment  of  hjs  regiment  under  First 
Lieut  James  Pollard,  Company  H,  successfully  ambushed 
the  Federals,  and  aided  by  other  detachments  captured 
about  175  men  and  killed  Dahlgren.  The  papers  fotmd 
upon  Dahlgren's  person,  revealing  a  design  to  bum  Rich- 
mond and  kill  President  Davis  and  cabinet,  were  for- 
warded by  Colonel  Beale,  through  Fitz  Lee,  to  the  gov- 
ernment A  correspondence  with  the  Federal  aumor- 
ities  followed,  in  which  they  disavowed  all  knowledge  of 
such  a  design.  He  participated  in  command  of  his  regi- 
ment in  the  campaign  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  Tames, 
was  distinguished  in  the  fighting  at  Stony  creek,  and 
toward  Reams'  Station,  in  July,  capturing  two  Federal 
standards;  and  in  August,  upon  the  death  of  General 
Chambliss,  was  given  command  of  the  brigade.  Febru- 
ary 6,  1865,  he  was  promoted  brigadier-general,  and  in  this 
rank  he  served  during  the  remainder  of  the  struggle. 

Brigadier-General  John  Randolph  Chambliss  was  bom 
at  Hicksford,  Greenville  coimtv,  Va.,  January  23,  1833; 
was  graduated  at  the  United  States  military  academy  in 
1853,  and  being  promoted  to  brevet  second  lieutenant, 
mounted  riflemen,  served  at  the  cavalry  school  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  until  the  following  spring,  when  he  resigned. 
He  then  returned  to  his  home  at  Hicksford,  where  his 
father  was  a  wealthy  planter,  and  was  engaged  in  agri- 
culture until  the  spring  of  1861.  Meanwhile  his  military 
education  was  called  into  service  by  the  State,  and  he 
held  the  position  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  governor,  with 
the  rank  of  major,  1856-61;  also  commanded  as  colonel 
a  regiment  of  Virginia  militia,  1858-61,  and  was  brigade 
inspector  for  the  State  two  years.  His  father  was 
a  delegate  to  the  convention  of  1861,  and  he  himself 
manifested  hearty  allegiance  to  Virginia  throughout  that 
momentous  period.  He  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the 
Thirteenth  Virginia  cavalry  regiment  in  July,  1861,  and 
until  the  fall  of  1862  was  under  the  orders  of  Gen. 
D.  H.  Hill,  in  the  department  south  of  the  James  river. 
During  the  Maryland  campaign  he  was  put  in  command 
of  the  forces  on  the  Rappahannock,  between  Warrenton 
and  Fredericksburg,  with  his  own  regiment,  the  Second 
North  Carolina  cavalry,  and  the  Sixty-first  Virginia 
infantry.     He  performed  his  duties  with  such  vigilance 
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and  activity  as  to  receive  the  warm  commendation  of 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  In  November  he  was  assigned  with 
his  regiment  to  W.  H.  P.  Lee's  cavalry  brigade,  with  the 
gallant  record  of  which  he  was  identified,  as  one  of  the 
bravest  and  ablest  of  its  oflBcers,  until  he  gave  his  life  for 
the  cause  which  he  had  served  with  entire  fidelity  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion.  In  April,  1864,  when  the  cav- 
alry corps  of  the  Federal  army  proposed  to  cross  the 
Rappahannock  and  cut  oflF  Lee's  communications  with 
Richmond,  Chambliss  was  particularly  prominent  in  the 
defeat  of  the  movement  by  Lee's  brigade.  At  Beverly 
ford  with  50  men  he  drove  two  Federal  squadrons  into 
the  river,  capturing  a  number  of  prisoners.  He  and  his 
men  were  commended  both  by  Generals  Lee  and  Stuart 
as  deserving  the  highest  praise  for  distinguished  bravery. 
In  the  famous  battle  of  Brandy  Station,  June  9,  1863, 
after  W.  H.  F.  Lee  was  wounded  and  Col.  Sol  Williams 
killed,  Chambliss  took  command  of  the  brigade,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  during  the  fighting  about  Aldie 
and  Middleburg.  Then  riding  with  Stuart  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  made  a  brilliant  attack  upon  Kilpatrick  at  Han- 
over, driving  him  through  the  town  and  capturing  his 
ambulances  and  a  number  of  prisoners.  His  brigade  and 
Fitz  Lee's  reached  Gettysburg  late  on  July  2d,  and  on 
the  3d  he  engaged  in  the  fierce  cavalry  fight  on  the  left 
of  the  Confederate  line,  between  the  York  pike  and  Han- 
over road.  Upon  the  retirement  of  the  army,  he  aided 
efficiently  in  the  protection  of  the  Confederate  trains. 
During  the  Bristoe  campaign,  still  in  command  of  the 
brigade,  he  reinforced  Lomax  at  Morton's  ford  and 
defeated  the  enemy;  and  at  Brandy  Station  the  same  two 
brigades  fought  with  the  utmost  gallantry  under  their 
intrepid  leaders,  Chambliss  winning  anew  the  commen- 
dation of  Stuart.  Promoted  brigadier-general  in  Decem- 
ber, 1S64,  he  continued  in  command  of  the  brigade  which 
he  had  led  so  long,  through  the  cavalry  fighting  from  the 
Rapidan  to  the  James,  gaining  fresh  laurels  in  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy  at  Stony  creek.  Finally,  in  a  cavalry  bat- 
tle on  the  Charles  City  road,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
James,  he  was  killed  while  leading  his  men,  August  16, 
1864.     His  body  was  buried  with  honor  by  the  enemy, 
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and  soon  afterward  delivered  to  his  friends.  General 
Lee  wrote  that  '*the  loss  sustained  by  the  cavalry  in  the 
fall  of  General  Chambliss  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
army,  in  which,  by  his  couragfe,  energy  and  skill,  he  had 
won  for  himself  an  honorable  name.** 

Brigadier-General  Robert  Hall  Chilton,  of  Virginia, 
was  bom  about  1816,  and  entered  the  military  academy 
at  West  Point  in  1833,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1837, 
and  promoted  second  lieutenant  of  the  First  dragoons. 
He  served  on  frontier  duty  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. ; 
in  the  Osage  country,  among  the  Choctaws,  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  at  various  other  frontier  posts,  until  1844, 
when  he  was  sent  into  Texas,  on  the  expedition  to  the 
Falls  of  the  Brazos.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  promoted 
first  lieutenant,  and  during  the  Mexican  war  he  received 
promotion  to  captain,  and  brevet  major  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  Sub- 
sequently he  returned  to  frontier  duty,  from  which  he 
was  transferred  in  1854  to  the  pay  department  at  Wash- 
ington, with  the  rank  of  major.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  at  New  York,  Detroit  and  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
until  the  spring  of  1861,  when  ho  resigned  and  entered 
the  Confederate  service  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
adjutant-general's  department,  soon  being  promoted  col- 
onel. When  General  Lee  took  command  of  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  he  applied  to  Gen.  Samuel  Cooper  for 
a  suitable  officer  for  chief  of  staff,  and  Colonel  Chilton 
was  at  once  assigned  to  that  important  position.  Gen- 
eral Lee  had  served  with  him  in  Mexico  and  Texas,  and 
later  in  the  progress  of  the  war  took  occasion  to  write 
General  Chilton  that  he  had  always  been  zealous  and 
active  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  never 
known  to  be  actuated  by  any  other  motive  than  the 
interests  of  the  service.  With  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and  appointment  to  the  position  of 
inspector-general  of  tho  army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
October  28,  1862,  Chilton  served  in  the  conspicuous  posi- 
tion of  chief  of  staff  through  all  the  campaigns  and  bat- 
tles of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  from  June  i,  1862, 
until  April  I,  1864,  when  he  resigned.  After  the  close 
of  hostilities  he  made  his  home  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  where 
he  became  interested  in  manufacturing  and  resided  until 
his  death,  in  1879. 
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Brigadier- General  Philip  St  George  Cocke  was  bom  in 
Virginia  in  the  year  1808.  He  was  educated  at  the 
United  States  military  academy,  and  graduated  in  1832 
with  the  rank  of  brevet  second  lieutenant,  and  was  soon 
assigned  as  second  lieutenant  to  the  artillery  then  sta- 
tioned at  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  served  here  during  the 
exciting  years  of  1832-33,  becoming  adjutant  of  the  Sec- 
ond artillery,  July  13,  1833.  On  Aprili,  1834,  he  resigned, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Confederate 
war  lived  the  life  of  a  planter  in  Virginia  and  Mississippi 
He  devoted  his  energies  and  talents  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, published  a  book  on  **  Plantation  and  Farm  Instruc- 
tion," in  1852,  and  from  1853  to  1856  was  president  of  the 
Virginia  State  agricultural  society.  He  was  prominent 
in  Virginia  councils  during  the  momentous  month  of 
April,  1 86 1,  and  on  April  21st,  having  been  appointed 
brigadier-general  in  the  State  service,  he  was  assigned 
to  command  of  the  important  frontier  military  district 
along  the  Potomac  river.  Three  days  later,  from  his 
headquarters  at  Alexandria,  he  reported  to  General  Lee, 
stating  that  he  had  but  300  men  in  sight  of  an  enemy  of 
10,000  rapidly  increasing.  Lee  commended  the  policy 
Cocke  had  pursued,  and  advised  him  to  make  known 
that  he  was  not  there  for  attack,  but  that  an  invasion  of 
Virginia  would  be  considered  an  act  of  war.  Cocke  made 
his  headquarters  at  Culpeper,  April  27th,  and  on  May  sth 
Alexandria  was  evacuated.  He  was  given  charge  of  the 
mustering  of  volunteer  troops  in  a  large  part  of  the  State, 
with  rendezvous  at  Leesburg,  Warrenton,  Culpeper, 
Charlottesburg  and  Lynchburg,  and  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation urging  rapid  enlistment  in  defense  of  the  State, 
not  for  aggression.  In  the  Confederate  States  service 
he  was  given  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  the  army  of 
Beauregard  was  assigned  to  command  of  the  Fifth  bri- 
gade, consisting  of  the  Eighth,  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth, 
Twenty-eighth  and  Forty-ninth  Virginia  regiments.  For 
ability  shown  in  strategic  movements  at  Blackburn's 
ford  he  was  officially  thanked  by  Beauregard.  On  July 
20th  he  was  stationed  at  Ball's  ford,  on  Bull  run,  and  in 
the  Confederate  preparations  for  the  battle  of  the  21st, 
he  was  given  command  also  of  Evans'  brigade  and  various 
unassigned  companies,  including  cavalry  and  artillery. 
The  contemplated  advance  which  he  was  to  make  against 
Centreville  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  Federal 
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flank  movement,  and  while  Evans,  reinforced  by  Bee  and 
Bartow,  opposed  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  he  sustained 
the  attack  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stone  bridge,  with  his 
headquarters  at  the  Lewis  house,  until  at  2  p.  nL,  about 
an  hour  before  the  arrival  of  Elzey,  he  led  his  brigade 
into  action  on  the  left  with  "alacrity  and  eflfect."  This 
was  his  last  battle.  After  eight  months'  service,  during 
which  he  was  promoted  brigadier-general  in  the  provis- 
ional army,  he  returned  home,  shattered  in  body  and 
mind,  and  his  life  was  terminated  December  26,  1861. 

Brigadier-General  Raleigh  Edward  Colston  was  bom 
at  Paris,  France,  of  Virginia  parentage,  October  31,  1825. 
When  seventeen  years  old  he  came  to  America  with  a 
passport,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  issued  by  Min- 
ister Carr,  and  entering  the  Virginia  military  institute, 
was  graduated  in  1846.  He  remained  at  the  institute  as 
a  professor  until  April,  1861,  when  he  marched  to  Rich- 
mond in  command  of  the  corps  of  cadets.  In  May  he 
was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  Sixteenth  Virginia  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  at  Norfolk,  and  was  later  assigned  to 
command  of  a  brigade  and  a  district  on  the  south  side  of 
the  James  river,  with  headquarters  at  Smithfield.  He 
was  promoted  brigadier-general  December  24,  1861.  In 
the  spring  of  1862  he  moved  his  brigade,  composed  of 
the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  North  Carolina  and  Third 
Virginia  regiments,  to  Yorktown,  and  participated  in  the 
defense  of  that  post,  and  after  the  retreat  to  Williamsburg, 
in  the  battle  there  and  at  Seven  Pines.  He  was  then 
disabled  by  illness  until  December,  1862,  when  he  was 
assigned  to  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  department 
of  ^uthem  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  from  Jan- 
uary to  March,  1863,  was  in  command  at  Petersburg. 
After  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  he  was  assigned,  at 
Stonewall  Jackson's  request,  to  the  Third  brigade  of 
Jackson's  old  division,  and  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville  was  given  command  of  the  division, 
which  was  distinguished  for  heroism  on  the  2d  and  3d  of 
May,  participating,  under  his  command,  in  the  onslaught 
made  in  the  evening  of  Saturday,  and  fighting  desper- 
ately during  the  storm  of  battle  which  swayed  to  and  fro 
over  the  Federal  works  on  Sunday  morning.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  he  made  an  advance  toward  the  United  States 
ford,  in  which  his  division,  suflFered  severely.     His  divi- 
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sion  lost  at  Chancellorsville  i,86o  men  out  of  about  6,000, 
including  8  brigade  commanders,  3  of  whom  were  killed. 
General  Colston  rendered  especially  valuable  services  in 
rallying  the  men  under  the  terrific  fire  of  the  enemy's 
artillery,  after  Jackson  fell,  and  again  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing after  the  Federal  forces  had  reoccupied  their  intrench- 
ments.  In  the  latter  part  of  May,  on  accotmt  of  the 
objection  of  the  colonels  of  North  Carolina  regiments  to 
service  under  a  Virginia  brigade  commander.  General 
Lee  put  a  Marylander,  George  H.  Steuart,  in  command, 
and  General  Colston  was  ordered  to  report  to  General 
Cooper  at  Richmond.  In  October  he  was  assigned  to 
command  at  Savannah,  Ga.  In  April,  1864,  he  returned 
to  Virginia,  and  was  assigned  by  General  Wise  to  provis- 
ional command  at  Petersburg.  On  the  night  of  June 
8th-9th  the  lines  were  threatened  by  the  Federal  cavalry, 
and  the  alarm  bells  called  out  the  home  guards,  old  men 
and  boys,  the  regular  troops  having  been  transferred  to 
Lee*s  army.  Immediately  oflFering  his  services  to  Gen- 
eral Wise  he  was  ordered  to  take  command  on  the  line  of 
lunettes,  which  then  constituted  the  major  part  of  the 
defenses,  with  the  injunction  to  hold  out  until  Wise  could 
bring  up  his  reserves.  Colston  joined  Major  Archer,  who 
had  less  than  200  at  the  point  attacked,  and  skillfully 
directed  the  desperate  defense,  holding  his  position  until 
almost  surrounded,  when  he  made  an  orderly  retreat,  in 
which  he  seized  a  musket  and  fought  with  his  men.  The 
time  gained  by  this  gallant  resistance  enabled  Graham's 
battery  and  Bearing's  cavalry  to  come  up  in  time  to 
rout  the  Federal  column,  whidi  was  about  to  occupy  the 
city.  In  July,  General  Colston  was  assigned  to  command 
of  the  post  at  Lynchburg,  where  he  remained  until  the 
surrender.  Subsequently  he  was  engaged  in  lecturing 
and  in  the  conduct  of  a  military  academy  at  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  until  1873,  when  he  entered  the  military  serv- 
ice of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  in  which  he  remained  until 
1879,  meanwhile  conducting  two  important  exploring 
expeditions  to  the  Soudan.  During  his  last  expedition 
he  was  paralyzed,  and  was  carried  hundreds  of  miles 
across  the  desert  on  a  litter.  Returning  to  Virginia  he 
engaged  in  literary  work  and  lecturing,  and  from  188  a  to 
1894  held  a  position  in  the  war  department  at  Washing- 
ton. He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  Soldiers' 
home  at  Richmond,  and  died  July  29,  1896. 
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Brigadier-General  Montgomery  D.  Corse  was  bom  at 
Alexandria,  D.  C,  March  14,  i8i6,  and  after  receiving* 
an  academic  education  entered  business  with  his  father 
at  his  native  city.  Taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
organization  of  local  militia  at  the  time  of  the  Texas 
troubles,  he  served  through  the  Mexican  war  as  captain 
of  Company  B,  First  regiment  Virginia  volunteers. 
Early  in  1849  he  sailed  to  California,  and  during  the 
opening  of  the  gold  fields  was  occupied  there  in  various 
ways,  including  service  as  captain  of  the  Sutter  Rifles, 
of  Sacramento  city,  until  1856,  when  he  returned  to 
Alexandria  and  formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother  in 
the  banking  business.  In  i860  he  organized  the  **01d 
Dominion  Rifles"  at  Alexandria,  and  later  in  the  year 
became  major  of  the  battalion  which  included  the  Alex- 
andria Riflemen,  Capt.  Morton  Marye,  the  Mount  Ver- 
non Guard,  his  own  company  under  Capt.  Arthur  Her- 
bert, and  the  Alexandria  artillery,  Capt  Delaware 
Kemper.  Major  Corse  served  as  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral until  the  evacuation  of  Alexandria,  and  was  then 
assigned  with  his  battalion  to  the  Seventeenth  Virginia 
regiment,  of  which  he  was  promoted  colonel.  In  Long- 
street's,  later  Kemper's  brigade,  he  took  part  in  the  affair 
at  Blackburn's  ford  and  the  battles  of  Manassas,  York- 
town,  Williamsburg,  Seven  Pines,  and  the  Seven  Days' 
fighting  before  Richmond.  In  the  second  battle  of 
Manassas  he  commanded  the  brigade,  and  was  slightly 
wounded,  but  continued  on  duty ;  fought  at  Boonsboro, 
receiving  a  second  wound;  and  led  the  remnant  of 
his  regiment,  56  men,  in  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg.  The 
story  of  their  devotion  is  told  by  the  fact  that  but  seven 
remained  in  the  ranks  at  the  end  of  the  fight — Maj. 
Arthur  Herbert,  Lieut  Thomas  Perry,  and  five  privates. 
Colonel  Corse  was  severely  wounded  and  for  a  time  lay 
within  the  enemy's  lines,  but  was  recovered  by  an 
advance  of  the  Confederate  troops.  In  October,  General 
Kemper  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  war  two  battle- 
flags  captured  by  the  Seventeenth  regiment,  asking  that 
they  be  preserved  with  some  honorable  mention  of  the 
brave  men  commanded  by  Colonel  Corse,  **by  whose 
splendid  gallantry  the  trophies  were  captured. "  Upon 
this  communication  General  Longstreet  endorsed:  "Col- 
onel Corse  is  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  worthy  officers 
in  this  army.     He  and  his  regiment  have  been  distin- 
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guished  in  at  least  ten  of  the  severest  battles  of  the  war. " 
R.  E.  Lee  added:  ** This  regiment  and  its  gallant  colonel 
challenge  the  respect  and  admiration  of  their  country- 
men." November  i,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier- 
general  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  Pickett's  old 
brigade.  While  in  winter  quarters  he  obtained  leave  of 
absence  and  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Beverly,-  but 
was  soon  afterward  called  to  Fredericksburg  to  take  com- 
mand of  a  new  brigade  of  Virginians  for  Pickett's  divi- 
sion, composed  of  the  Fifteenth,  Seventeenth,  Thirtieth 
and  Thirty-second  regiments,  to  which  the  Twenty-ninth 
was  added  later.  During  the  Pennsylvania  campaign  of 
1863  he  was  on  duty  with  his  brigade  at  Hanover  Jimc- 
tion.  Rejoining  the  army  near  Winchester,  he  moved  in 
advance  as  Lee  fell  back  toward  the  Rappahannock,  and 
rendered  valuable  service  in  driving  the  enemy  from 
Chester  and  Manassas  gaps.  In  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1863-64  he  took  his  brigade  to  southwest  Virginia  and 
east  Tennessee,  co-operating  with  Longstreet;  engaged 
the  enemy  at  Dandridge  in  January,  and  then  returned 
to  Petersburg.  Ordered  at  once  to  Kinston,  N.  C,  he 
took  part  in  the  operations  against  New  Bern  until 
called  to  the  defense  of  Richmond.  He  and  his  brigade 
were  distinguished  in  the  defeat  of  Butler  at  Drewry's 
bluff,  May  i6th.  He  shared  the  service  of  Pickett's 
division  during  the  siege  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 
In  the  spring  of  1865  Corse  and  his  men  fought  bravely 
at  Dinwiddle  Court  House  and  Five  Forks,  and  ended 
their  military  career  with  honor  at  Sailor's  creek.  After 
the  surrender  by  Ewell,  General  Corse  was  conveyed  to 
Fort  Warren,  and  there  confined  until  August,  1865.  He 
left  Washington  on  his  way  to  Fort  Warren  on  the  day 
that  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  and  he  and  the  fourteen 
generals  accompanying  him  narrowly  escaped  the  vio- 
lence of  a  mob  at  a  town  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  next 
morning.  Nothing  saved  them  that  day  but  the  pluck 
and  determination  of  the  small  guard  of  Union  soldiers 
and  officers  who  had  them  in  charge.  After  his  release 
from  Fort  Warren  he  returned  to  Alexandria  and 
engaged  in  the  banking  business  with  his  two  brothers, 
T.  D.  and  William  Corse.  He  was  very  seriously  injured 
in  the  fall  of  a  part  of  the  capitol  at  Richmond.  It  is 
probable  that  the  injuries  received  on  this  occasion 
caused  in  part  the  blindness  from  which  he  suffered  for 
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some  years.  With  the  exception  of  poor  eyesight  he  was 
in  the  best  of  health  until  about  a  year  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  February  ii,  1895,  after  a  short  illnesa 

Brigadier-General  James  Bearing,  of  Virginia,  was 
bom  in  Campbell  county,  April  25,  1840.  He  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Col.  Charles  Lynch,  of  revolutionary 
fame,  who,  through  his  summary  way  of  treating  the 
Tories,  gave  his  name  what  is  now  known  as  *' lynch 
law. "  He  was  educated  at  Hanover  academy,  Virginia, 
and  was  appointed  a  cadet  in  the  United  States  military 
academy.  He  resigned  as  soon  as  the  adherence  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Confederacy  was  determined  upon,  and 
entered  the  Confederate  army.  He  chose  the  artillery 
service  at  the  outset,  becoming  a  lieutenant  of  the  Wash- 
ington artillery,  of  New  Orleans,  a  fine  organization 
which  created  much  enthusiasm  on  its  arrival  in  Vir- 
ginia. His  brilliant  service  in  the  artillery  led  to  his 
promotion  to  captain  of  a  battery  attached  to  Pickett's 
division.  As  lieutenant  and  captain  he  participated  in 
the  principal  battles  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia 
until  after  Chancellorsville,  when  he  was  promoted 
major,  and  put  in  command  of  a  battalion  of  eighteen 
guns  in  the  reserve  artillery  of  Longstreet's  corps.  He 
reached  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  with  Pickett's 
division,  and  took  part  in  the  tremendous  artillery  duel 
which  followed  on  the  third  day.  In  the  winter  of  1863-64, 
Pickett,  having  been  assigned  with  the  remnant  of  his 
division  to  the  district  of  North  Carolina,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Petersburg,  Va.,  found  himself  in  need  of  cavalry, 
and  collecting  various  companies  of  mounted  men,  he 
wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  '*I  shall  assign  them  to  the 
command  of  Major  Dearing,  and  ask  that  he  may  be 
ordered  to  the  command  of  these  troops,  with  the  tem- 
porary rank  of  colonel.  He  is  a  young  officer  of  daring 
and  coolness  combined,  the  very  man  for  the  service 
upon  which  he  is  going,  a  good  disciplinarian,  and  at  the 
same  time  generally  beloved  by  his  men.  I  am  not  say- 
ing too  much  in  his  absence  in  assuring  you  that  General 
Longstreet  would  strongly  endorse  his  claims  to  promo- 
tion had  he  the  opportunity."  Dearing  was  at  once 
^iven  this  command,  though  Lee  wrote  a  few  days  later, 
m  ordering  the  New  Bern  expedition,  *'I  propose  Major 
Dearing  for  the  command  of  the  artillery  of  this  expedi- 
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tion."  The  appreciation  of  his  service  in  the  artillery 
was  still  further  shown  on  April  5,  1864,  when  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Dearing  was  ordered  to  report  to  General 
Lee  for  assignment  to  command  of  the  horse  artillery  of 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Dearing's  service,  how- 
ever, was  from  the  beginning  of  1864  in  the  cavalry. 
The  regiment  collected  for  him  by  Kckett  was  called 
Dearing's  Confederate  cavalry,  and  other  cavalry  com- 
mands were  put  in  his  charge  during  the  New  Bern 
expedition,  in  which  he  was  cSstinguished,  and  was  pro- 
moted brigadier-general.  Early  in  May  he  was  called  to 
the  Petersburg  lines,  on  account  of  the  opening  of  Grant's 
campaign.  At  first  stationed  on  the  Weldon  railroad, 
and  in  command  of  a  brigade  consisting  of  his  regiment, 
a  Georgia  regiment  and  two  other  North  Carolina  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  a  Virginia  battalion  and  Graham's  light 
artillery,  he  was  soon  called  to  the  line  of  Swift's  creek 
and  Drewry's  bluflE,  to  meet  the  advance  of  Butler.  On 
June  9th  his  command  engaged  Grant's  cavalry  at  Res- 
ervoir hill,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field  by 
an  impetuous  charge.  On  the  15th  of  June,  Grant's 
whole  army  now  b^ng  south  of  the  James,  Dearing's 
regiment  made  a  gallant  stand  against  the  advance, 
which  Beauregard  reported  as  of  incalculable  advantage 
to  his  command.  Subsequently  he  commanded  a  bri- 
gade of  W.  H.  P.  Lee's  cavalry  division,  and  shared  the 
duties  of  that  command  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  war.  During  the  retreat  in  April,  1865,  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  a  remarkable  encounter  with  Brig. -Gen. 
Theodore  Read,  of  the  United  States  army.  The  two 
generals  met  on  the  5  th  of  April  at  High  Bridge  on  the 
Appomattox,  at  the  head  of  their  forces,  and  a  duel  with 
pistols  ensued.  General  Read  was  instantly  killed,  but 
Greneral  Dearing  lingered  for  a  few  days  siter  the  sur- 
render of  General  I^e,  when  he  died  in  the  old  City 
hotel  at  Ljmchburg. 

Brigadier-General  John  Echols  was  bom  March  20, 
1823,  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  was  educated  at  the  Vir- 
ginia military  institute,  Washington  college  and  Har- 
vard college.  Entering  upon  the  practice  of  law  at 
Staunton  he  soon  attained  distinction.  He  was  a  man  of 
magnificent  figure,  standing  6  feet  4  inches,  and  his 
mental  qualities  fully  sustained  his  physical  capacity  for 
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leadership.  After  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  Vir- 
ginia convention  of  1861,  he  offered  his  military  services, 
and  was  promptly  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
ordered  by  General  Lee  to  call  out  and  muster  in  the 
volunteer  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Staunton,  including 
the  mountain  counties,  for  Johnston's  army.  This  work 
done  he  was  assigned  to  the  Twenty-seventh  regiment, 
which  he  commanded  at  First  Manassas,  where  he  had  a 
gallant  part  in  earning  the  title  of  the  **Stonewall  bri- 
gade. "  He  was  soon  afterward  promoted  colonel,  and  in 
this  rank  served  with  Stonewall  Jackson  in  the  Shenan- 
doah valley  through  the  winter  and  spring  of  i86i-6a. 
In  Jackson's  report  of  the  battle  of  Kemstown  he  related 
that  "CoL  John  Echols  with  his  regiment,  with  skirmish- 
ers thrown  forward,  kept  in  advance  and  opened  the 
infantry  engagement,  in  which  it  was  supported  by  the 
Twenty-first  Well  did  these  two  regiments  do  their 
duty,  driving  back  the  enemy  twice  in  quick  succession. 
Soon  a  severe  wound  compelled  the  noble  leader  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  to  leave  the  field."  This  wound, 
received  March  23d,  disabled  him  for  some  time.  His 
gallantry  was  recognized  by  promotion  to  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  April,  1862,  and  a  few  months  later  he  was 
assigned  to  command  of  a  brigade  of  the  army  of  West- 
em  Virginia,  with  which  he  was  afterward  prominently 
identified.  He  participated  as  a  brigade  commander  in 
Loring's  occupation  of  the  Kanawha  valley  in  Septem- 
ber, and  after  Loring  had  withdrawn  to  the  mountains, 
Echols  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
department  of  Western  Virginia,  superseding  Loring. 
He  promptly  reoccupied  Charleston,  but  was  again  com- 
pelled to  retire  before  superior  forces.  He  resigned  his 
department  command  in  the  spring  of  1S63,  and  during 
the  following  summer  served  upon  the  court  of  inquiry 
held  at  Richmond  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg,  Gens.  Howell  (5)bb  and  Robert  Ransom 
being  the  pther  members.  Later  in  the  year  he  com- 
manded the  Confederate  forces  in  the  battle  of  Droop 
Mountain,  West  Virginia,  a  hard-fought  contest,  in  which 
his  command,  though  forced  to  retire,  gave  an  effectual 
check  to  the  Federal  plans.  In  May,  1864,  he  commanded 
Breckinridge's  right  wing  at  the  successftil  battle  of  New 
Market,  in  the  Valley,  and  was  then  called  with  his  bri- 
gade to  Lee's  army  on  the  Cold  Harbor  line,  where  he 
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served  with  credit  On  August  22,  1864.  he  was  given 
charge  of  the  district  of  Southwestern  Virginia,  and  on 
March  29,  1865,  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
western  department  of  Virginia,  relieving  General 
Breckinridge.  On  April  2d  he  began  a  march  to  unite 
with  Lee,  and  reached  Christiansburg  on  the  loth,  where 
he  received  a  telegram  announcing  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox.  It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  his  little  army  of 
6,000  or  7,000  men,  and  caused  indescribable  consterna- 
tion. At  a  council  of  war  it  was  determined  to  march  to 
unite  with  Johnston's  army,  and  Echols  set  out  at  the 
head  of  Vaughn's  and  Duke's  brigades  on  the  nth. 
Subsequently  he  accompanied  President  Davis  to  Au- 
gusta, Ga. ,  and  was  for  a  short  time  in  command  at  that 
place.  After  the  close  of  hostilities  he  re-entered  the 
law  practice  at  Staunton,  also  exerted  a  beneficent  influ- 
ence in  public  affairs  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
nine,  in  restoring  Virginia  to  its  proper  relations  with 
the  general  government,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature.  He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  camp.  Confederate  veterans,  at  Staun- 
ton, and  was  always  faithful  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Con- 
federacy. He  was  very  successful  both  in  law  and  in 
business,  displaying  great  executive  ability;  became 
president  of  the  Staunton  National  Valley  bank,  and 
receiver  and  general  manager  of  the  Chesapeake,  Ohio  & 
Southwestern  railroad.  The  duties  of  the  latter  office 
required  his  residence  in  Kentucky  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  a  sister 
of  Senator  Allen  T.  Caperton,  of  West  Virginia,  and  after 
her  death  to  Mrs.  Mary  Cochrane  Reid,  of  New  York. 
He  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  State  Senator  Edward 
Echols,  at  Staunton,  May  24,  1896. 

Brigadier-Greneral  John  B.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  was 
bom  at  Blacksburg,  Pulaski  county,  Jtme  i,  1801.  He 
was  the  son  of  Hon.  John  Floyd,  a  Democratic  states- 
man of  the  old  school,  who  served  in  Congress  for  sev- 
eral terms,  was  governor  of  the  State,  and  in  1852  was  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 
Young  Floyd  was  educated  at  the  college  of  South  Caro- 
lina, with  graduation  in  1826,  after  which  he  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  practice.  Turning  to  the  West  for 
a  field  of  effort,  he  removed  to  Arkansas,  but  three  years 
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later  again  made  his  home  in  Vir^nia.     He  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Washington  county,  and  took 
an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  politick  affairs  of 
the  day.     After  serving  three  terms  in  the  legislature 
he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia  in  1850.     In  1853  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  in  1856  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  national  Democratic  convention.     In  the 
ensuing  campaign  he  supported  Buchanan,  and  when  that 
gentleman  was  inaugurated  president  he  called  Floyd  to 
his  cabinet  as  secretary  of  war,  where  he  served  imtil  the 
latter  part  of  December,  i860.     After  the  secession  move- 
ment had  begun  in  the  South  it  was  charged  by  Floyd's 
political  opponents  in  the  North  that  he  hsS  been  secretly 
aiding  in  advance  the  Confederate  cause  by  dispersing 
the  army  to  distant  points  on  the  frontier,  by  shipping 
an  undue  proportion  of  arms  and  munitions  to   South- 
em  posts,  and  that  he  was  privy  to  the  abstraction  of 
$870,000  in  bonds  from  the  department  of  the  interior. 
He  was  indicted  accordingly  at  Washington,   but   he 
promptly  met  the  charges,  appeared  in  court  and  gave 
bail,  and  demanded  trial.     In  January,  1861,  the  charges 
were  investigated  by  a  committee  of  congress,  and  he  was 
completely  exonerated.     After  leaving  Washington  he 
returned  home  and  remained  there  until  the  spring  of 
1 86 1,   when  he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  in 
the  Confederate  army.  May  23d.     In  command  of  his 
brigade  he  participated  in  the  West  Virginia  campaign, 
joining  General  Wise  in  the  Kanawha  valley  and  taking 
command  in  that  district  August  12th.     On  the  26th  he 
defeated  Colonel  Tyler,   of    Rosecrans'    command,    at 
Camif ax  Ferry,  but  from  lack  of  co-operation  was  unable 
to  follow  up  his  success.     Here  he  fought  a  battle  with 
Rosecrans  in  September,    and  at    Gauley  Bridge    had 
another  engagement  in  October.     He  was  subsequently 
assigned  to  the  army  under  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  in 
command  of  a  brigade  of  Virginia  troops,  the  Thirty- 
sixth,   Fiftieth,  Fifty-first  and  Fifty-sixth  and  Virginia 
artillery.     In  the  organization  of  the  Central  army  of 
Kentucky  he  commanded  one  of  the    three    divisions. 
When  Grant  advanced  from  Cairo,  Johnston   intrusted 
the  defense  of  Fort  Donelson  to  Generals  Floyd,  Pillow 
and  Buckner,  Floyd  taking  general  command  by  virtue 
of  seniority.     He  withstood  an  assault  by  both  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  enemy  on  February  13th  and 
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14th,  and  on  the  next  day,  believing  his  position  unten- 
able, ordered  an  attack  in  the  hope  of  cutting  a  path  of 
retreat  through  the  investing  lines.  A  fierce  and  stub- 
bom  battle  followed,  in  which  Pillow  was  successful  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  Charlotte  road  and  Buckner 
was  equally  successful  on  the  Wynn's  Ferry  road.  Floyd 
then  **  started  for  the  right  of  his  command  to  see  that 
all  was  secure  there,  *  *  his  intention  being  to  hold  the  posi- 
tions gained  and  immediately  move  out  the  entire  army. 
During  his  absence  a  change  was  made  in  the  disposition 
of  the  troops  by  General  Pillow,  and  the  enemy  pressed 
forward,  and  with  the  help  of  reinforcements  regained  so 
much  of  their  lost  ground  that  it  became  necessary  to 
withdraw  to  the  original  Confederate  position.  A  coun- 
cil of  war  followed,  in  which  the  generals  were  united  that 
resistance  was  useless  against  the  great  investing  force, 
but  both  Pillow  and  Floyd  declared  that  they  would  not 
surrender,  and  General  Buckner  assumed  that  responsi- 
bility. Forrest  took  out  his  cavalry  through  the  sub- 
merged river  road,  and  General  Floyd,  with  a  large  part 
of  his  brigade,  embarked  on  the  river  transportation  and 
reached  Nashville  in  safety.  He  subsequently  had 
command  of  the  ** Virginia  State  Line,"  operating  in 
southwestern  Virginia,  finally  retiring  to  his  home  at 
Abingdon,  Va.,  where  he  died  August  26,  1863. 

Brigadier-General  Samuel  Garland  was  bom  at  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  December  16,  1830,  of  an  old  Virginia  family, 
his  great-grandmother  having  been  a  sister  of  President 
Madison.  His  father,  Samuel  Garland,  Sr.,  a  well-known 
lawyer,  died  when  his  son  was  five  years  old.  He  entered 
a  classical  school  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  was 
graduated  at  the  Virginia  military  institute,  where  he 
was  the  founder  and  president  of  the  first  literary  society 
of  that  institution.  In  1851  he  was  graduated  in  law  at 
the  university  of  Virginia,  and  he  at  once  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  the  profession  at  Lynchburg.  His  career 
during  the  period  before  the  war  was  one  of  worthy 
prominence,  and  he  became  widely  esteemed  as  a  skillful 
lawyer  and  polished  gentleman.  In  1859,  after  the  afifair 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  he  organized  the  Lynchburg  Home 
Guard,  of  which  he  was  the  first  captain.  He  was  not 
by  inclination  a  military  man,  entering  the  service  both 
in  1859  and  1861  as  a  matter  of  duty;  but  when  enlisted 
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in  the  fight,  no  labor  was  too  fatiguing  and  no  peril  too 
hazardous  for  his  devoted  and  intrepid  spirit.  On  April 
23,  1 86 1,  he  left  home  with  his  well-drilled  and  disci- 
plined company,  and  proceeded  to  Richmond,  where  his 
men  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  Virginia,  as  Com- 
pany G  of  the  Eleventh  Virginia  infantry,  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Of  this  regiment,  composed  of  four  Ljmchburg 
companies  and  commands  from  other  Virginia  towns,  he 
was  placed  in  command  as  colonel,  a  few  (£iys  later.  He 
took  his  regiment  to  camp  at  Manassas,  where  it  joined 
the  brigade  of  General  Longstreet.  In  the  fight  at 
Blackburn's  ford  the  regiment  was  distinguished,  and 
Colonel  Garland  was  mentioned  by  General  Longstreet, 
with  others,  as  having  **  displayed  more  coolness  and 
energy  than  is  usual  amongst  veterans  of  the  old  serv- 
ice." In  the  famous  battle  of  the  21st,  the  regiment  was 
intended  to  take  an  active  part,  but  the  Federal  flank 
movement  caused  the  fight  to  open  in  another  quarter. 
After  the  engagement  Colonel  Garland  was  detailed  to 
collect  the  spoil  of  battle  on  the  field.  In  the  fight  at 
Dranesville,  in  December,  he  was  reported  as  behaving 
with  great  coolness.  In  the  absence  of  orders  he  held 
his  line  until  the  rest  of  the  Confederate  force  was 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  field.  In  February,  1862, 
he  was  commended  by  General  Johnston  as  fully  com- 
petent to  command  a  brigade.  In  March  he  moved  with 
his  regiment  to  the  Peninsula,  where  the  brigade  came 
under  the  command  of  A.  P.  Hill.  In  the  battle  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, the  most  severe  loss  was  sustained  by  the 
Eleventh  regiment,  and  Hill  reported  that  ** Colonel  Gar- 
land, though  wounded  early  in  the  action,  refused  to 
leave  the  field,  and  continued  to  lead  his  regiment  imtil 
the  battle  was  over,  and  his  example  had  a  most  happy 
eflEect  in  showing  his  men  how  to  win  the  battle."  Im- 
mediately after  this  Garland  was  promoted  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  of 
D.  H.  HilVs  division,  which  after  Seven  Pines  was  com- 
posed of  the  Fifth,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Twentieth  and 
Twenty-third  North  Carolina  regiments.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  gallant  conduct  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  at 
Seven  Pines;  at  Gaines'  Mill,  asked  permission  and  made 
a  flank  attack  at  an  opportune  juncture,  which  decided 
the  fate  of  the  day,  his  men  cheering  and  charging  and 
driving  the  enemy ;  and  he  was  in  the  attacking  columns 
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at  Malvern  Hill.  During  the  Second  Manassas  campaign 
he  was  with  HiU's  division,  holding  McDowell  in  check 
at  Fredericksburg,  after  which  he  joined  the  army  in  the 
Maryland  campaign.  At  Fox's  gap,  on  South  mount- 
ain, his  North  Carolinians,  scarce  i,ooo  in  all,  sustained 
the  first  attack  of  Cox's  corps  of  McClellan's  army  on 
September  14th.  They  held  their  ground  with  wonder- 
ful heroism  in  the  face  of  a  furious  attack.  With  them, 
where  the  fight  was  hottest,  stood  General  Garland, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Colonel  Ruffin.  It 
was  to  him  the  post  of  duty.  On  one  side  lay  McClellan 
with  30,000  men;  on  the  other  was  the  short  road  to 
Harper's  Ferry,  beleaguered  by  Jackson.  The  enemy 
must  be  held  back  a  day,  or  the  Federals,  under  an  act- 
ive commander,  could  overwhelm  the  divided  Confeder- 
ates. In  this  position,  early  in  the  fight,  he  received  a 
mortal  wound,  from  which  he  died  on  the  field.  **Had  he 
lived,"  wrote  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  **his  talents,  pluck,  energy 
and  purity  of  character  must  have  put  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  his  profession,  whether  in  civil  or  military  life. " 

Brigadier-Greneral  Richard  Brooke  Gamett,  a  cousin  of 
Gen.  R.  S.  Gamett,  was  a  native  of  Virginia  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  same  West  Point  class  in  which  his  cousin  was 
a  member.  Promoted  second  lieutenant  of  the  Sixth 
infantry  on  graduation,  he  began  his  services  in  the  field 
in  the  Florida  war  of  1841-42.  He  subsequently  served 
in  garrison  at  Jefferson  barracks.  Mo.,  and  on  frontier 
duty  at  Fort  Towson,  Indian  Territory,  and  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  and  as  aide-de-camp  to  Brigadier-General  Brooke 
at  New  Orleans.  He  was  promoted  first  lieuten- 
ant in  February,  1847,  and  continued  in  service,  at  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  and  at  Fort  Pierre,  Dak.,  where  he  was 
promoted  captain.  He  assisted  in  quelling  the  Kansas 
disturbances  in  1856-57,  was  detailed  to  escort  the  south- 
em  boundary  commissioners  in  1857,  served  again  in 
Kansas,  and  was  engaged  in  the  Utah  expedition  and  the 
subsequent  march  to  California.  In  the  latter  territory 
and  in  New  Mexico  he  served  until  he  resigned  to  offer 
his  services  to  the  Confederate  States.  He  was  commis- 
sioned major,  corps  of  artillery,  C.S.A.,and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1 86 1,  promoted  brigadier-general.  Jackson,  then  in 
the  Shenandoah  valley  with  a  small  force,  was  reinforced 
soon  afterward,  and  Gamett  went  with  these  forces,  and 
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at  the  battle  of  Kf  ciiiliiim,  MndiaQr  i362,  he  com- 
manded the  Stonewall  bri^^ade.  During  the  Maryland 
campaign  he  commanded  Pickett's  brigade.  In  the  west- 
ward movement  on  September  14th,  with  his  brigade  he 
reached  Boonsboro  after  a  hot  and  tiresome  march 
over  the  mountains,  to  which  he  was  ordered  to  return 
that  afternoon  to  depute  the  mountain  pass  with  the 
Federal  army.  His  troops,  almost  exhausted,  took  a 
position  before  Turner's  gap,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
South  mountain,  tmder  artillery  fire,  and  sustained  for 
some  time  a  fierce  attack  from  Reno*s  corps  of  McClellan's 
army.  On  the  17th,  Gamett  and  his  men  fought  to  the 
southeast  of  Sharpsburg  village,  in  support  of  tiie  Wash- 
ington artillery,  and  later  in  the  day  in  conjunction  with 
S.  D.  Lee's  battalion,  and  were  distinguished  for  bravery. 
General  Gamett  was  subsequently  identified  with  the  rec- 
ord of  Pickett's  division,  in  command  of  his  brigade,  con- 
sisting of  the  Eighth,  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  Twenty- 
eighth  and  Fifty-sixth  Virginia  regiments,  which  he 
finally  led  into  action  during  the  memorable  charge  on 
the  third  day  of  the  battle  of  Grettysburg.  The  brigade 
moved  forward  in  the  front  line,  and  gained  the  enemy's 
strongest  line,  where  the  fighting  became  hand  to  hand 
and  of  the  most  desperate  character.  The  brigade  went 
into  action  with  1,287  '^^^  ^^^  140  oflScers,  and  after  the 
struggle  about  300  came  back  slowly  and  sadly  from  the 
scene  of  carnage.  Greneral  Gamett 's  part  In  this  fatal 
action  is  thus  reported  by  his  successor  in  command, 
Maj.  Charles  S.  Peyton:  *'Of  our  cool,  gallant,  noble 
brigade  commander  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  speak. 
Never  had  the  brigade  been  better  handled,  and  never 
has  it  done  better  service  in  the  field  of  battle.  There 
was  scarcely  an  officer  or  man  in  the  command  whose 
attention  was  not  attracted  by  the  cool  and  handsome 
bearing  of  General  Gamett,  who,  totally  devoid  of  excite- 
ment or  rashness,  rode  immediately  in  rear  of  his  advanc- 
ing line,  endeavoring,  by  his  personal  eflForts  and  by  the 
aid  of  his  staff,  to  keep  his  line  well  closed  and  dressed. 
He  was  shot  from  his  horse  while  near  the  center  of  the 
brigade,  within  about  35  paces  of  the  stone  walL  '* 

Brigadier-General  Robert  Selden  Gamett,  bom  in 
Essex  county,  Va.,  December  16,  18 19,  was  graduated  at 
the  United  States  military  academy  in  1841,  and  pro- 
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moted  second  lieutenant  of  artillery.  He  served  at  the 
West  Point  academy  from  July,  1843,  to  October,  1844, 
as  assistant  instructor  of  infantry  tactics.  In  1845  ^^  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Wool,  and  in 
this  capacity  rendered  conspicuous  service  in  the  battles 
of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  winning  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  of  the  Fourth  artillery. 
He  subsequently  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Tay- 
lor, and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Monterey  and  Buena 
Vista,  where  he  won  the  brevets  of  captain  and  major. 
After  peace  was  declared  he  was  transferred  to  the 
infantry  and  promoted  captain.  In  1852-54  he  was 
commandant  corps  of  cadets  and  instructor  in  infantry 
tactics  at  West  Point.  Receiving  promotion  to  major  in 
March,  1855,  he  commanded  the  troops  sent  against  the 
Indians  on  Puget  sound  in  the  far  northwest,  and  remain- 
ing there  was  in  charge  of  the  Yakima  expedition  in 
1858.  Subsequently  he  traveled  in  Europe  on  leave  of 
absence  until  the  year  1861,  when  he  returned,  resigned 
his  commission,  and  entered  the  Confederate  army.  He 
was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel,  C.  S.  A.,  to  date 
from  March  i6th,  and  served  as  adjutant-general  under 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  in  command  of  the  Virginia  forces. 
Early  in  June  he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general 
and  ordered  to  proceed  to  Staunton  and  assume  command 
of  the  troops  to  operate  in  northwestern  Virginia.  In 
a  few  days  he  was  engaged  in  the  unfortunate  campaign 
in  West  Virginia,  where  his  life  was  sacrificed.  It  was 
very  early  in  the  war ;  he  found  difficulty  in  obtaining 
supplies,  clothing  and  shelter  for  his  men ;  the  sentiment 
in  that  vicinity  was  against  the  Confederacy,  and  he  was 
confronted  by  overwhelming  odds.  Without  a  trace  of 
faintheartedness,  he  established  his  headquarters  at 
Laurel  hill,  and  there  and  at  Rich  mountain  intrenched 
his  troops.  On  June  loth,  Pegram  was  dislodged  from 
Rich  mountain,  and  a  superior  force  compelled  Gamett 
to  abandon  Laurel  hill  and  fall  back.  He  was  pursued 
by  the  Federals,  and  a  brisk  action  occurred  on  the  Cheat 
river,  at  Carrick's  ford,  July  13th.  At  the  next  ford  on 
the  same  day,  while  with  his  rear  guard,  he  was  instantly 
killed  by  a  volley  of  the  enemy,  falling,  as  President 
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Davis  wrote,  in  exemplification  of  the  ''highest  quality 
of  man,  self-sacrifice  for  others."  His  body,  kindly 
cared  for  by  General  McClellan,  was  subsequently 
transferred  with  tokens  of  respect  to  the  hands  of  hii 
friends. 

Brigadier-General  David  Bullock  Harris,  a  distin- 
guished military  engineer,  was  bom  at  Fredericks  hall, 
Louisa  county,  Va.,  September  28,  1814.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  United  States  miUtary  academy  in  1833,  with 
promotion  to  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  First  artillery, 
and  a  year  later  was  called  to  the  position  of  assistant 
professor  of  engineering  at  West  Point.  On  August  31, 
1835,  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  entered  the  profes- 
sion of  civil  engineering,  for  some  time  being  employed 
on  the  James  river  and  Kanawha  canaL  Subsequently 
he  became  a  planter  and  exporter  of  tobacco  and 
flour.  Early  in  1861  he  was  commissioned  captain 
of  engineers  of  the  Virginia  forces,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  staff  of  General  Beauregard,  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated from  that  time  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was 
the  first  to  reconnoiter  the  line  at  Bull  run,  planned  and 
constructed  the  works  for  the  defense  of  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, and  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  of  July  21st,  at  the  crit- 
ical moment  when  Elzey  led  his  brigade  upon  the  field, 
he  guided  that  oflScer  into  position.  He  accompanied 
Beauregard  to  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  after  inspect- 
ing the  defenses  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  was  intrusted  with 
the  construction  of  works  at  Island  No.  10  and  vicinity, 
to  which  the  artillery  was  removed  from  the  Columbus 
fortifications.  After  the  fall  of  New  Orleans  he  located 
and  constructed  fortifications  for  heavy  guns  at  Vicks- 
burg,  and  thence  he  went  with  Beauregard  in  1863  to 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Of  his  work  here,  Beauregard  wrote, 
"My  best  and  almost  only  assistant  for  planning  the  con- 
struction of  batteries  and  making  the  selection  of  sites  on 
which  they  were  to  be  erected  was  Maj.  D.  B.  Harris, 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  department,  on  whom  I  placed 
the  utmost  reliance,  and  who  always  thoroughly  imder- 
stood  and  entered  into  my  views."  Early  in  May,  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  was  at  Petersburg,  in  command  of  the 
department  of  North  Carolina  and  Southern  Virginia, 
and  here  Harris,  now  promoted  colonel,  found  immediate 
field  for  work  at  Drewry's  bluff,  where  his  services  and 
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^vic6  Contributed  gteatlj^  to  the  ftuccedsful  defense  of 
the  Confederate  lines.  He  continued  on  duty  In  the 
defense  of  Petersburg,  with  promotion  to  the  rank  o£ 
brigadier-general,  until  his  death,  October  lo,  1864* 

Major-General  Henry  Heth  was  bom  in  Chesterfield 
county,  Va.,  December  16,  1825.  He  is  the  son  of  John 
Heth,  of  the  Black  Heth  estate,  in  that  county,  who 
served  as  a  colonel  in  the  volunteer  forces  of  Virginia, 
and  as  an  officer  in  the  United  States  navy  in  the  war  of 
18 1 2,  when  he  was  captured  with  Decatur  and  taken  to 
Bermuda,  whence  he  escaped  with  two  comrades  in  an 
open  boat.  An  uncle  of  his,  Col.  William  Heth,  fought 
at  Quebec  under  General  Montgomery  and  was  distin- 
guished  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Henry  Heth  was  edu- 
cated at  the  United  States  military  academy,  and  grad- 
uated in  1847  with  the  rank  of  brevet  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Second  infantry.  His  first  service  was  in  the  war 
with  Mexico,  when  he  was  made  second  lieutenant  of  the 
Eighth  infantrv.  He  was  engaged  in  the  skirmish  at 
Matamoras  and  at  Galaxara  in  1847-48,  and  in  1848  at 
the  evacuation  returned  to  Jefferson  barracks.  On  the 
Indian  frontier  he  was  on  duty  at  Fort  Atkinson,  Fort 
Kearny  and  Fort  Laramie,  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in 
many  Indian  fights,  and  winning  a  first  lieutenancy  in 
June,  1853,  with  promotion  to  adjutant  in  November, 
1854,  and  to  captain,  Tenth  infantry,  in  March,  1855. 
Soon  after  the  latter  promotion  he  led  a  detached  com- 
pany, mounted  as  cavalry,  in  the  Sioux  expedition  under 
General  Harney,  which  ended  in  the  victory  at  Blue- 
water.  In  1857  he  was  assigned  to  special  duty  in  pre- 
paring target  practice  for  the  army,  and  in  1858  he 
rejoined  his  regiment  in  Utah,  where  he  remained  until 
the  latter  part  of  i860,  when  he  returned  to  Virginia  on 
leave  of  absence.  When  coercion  seemed  inevitable  he 
resigned  his  Federal  commission,  served  on  the  staff  of 
General  Taliaferro  at  Norfolk,  as  captain,  and  accepted 
the  duty  of  organizing  the  quartermaster's  department 
at  Richmond.  He  was  commissioned  major,  C.  S.  A., 
and  soon  promoted  colonel  of  the  Forty-fifth  Virginia 
regiment,  in  which  capacity  he  organized  General  Floyd's 
command  at  Wytheville,  for  the  West  Virginia  campaign, 
and  after  participating  in  the  battle  of  Camifax  Ferry, 
conducted  Floyd's  retreat  from  Cotton  Hill.    In  January, 
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1862,  he  was  promoted  brigadier-general,  and  assigned  to 
the  command  in  West  Virginia,  where  he  fonght  in  May 
of  that  year  the  battle  of  Giles  Court  House,  in  which  he 
was  opposed  to  Col.  R.  B.  Hayes,  and  later  the  battle  of 
Lewisburg.  In  Jime  he  joined  Gen,  Kirby  Smith  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  accompanied  him  in  the  move- 
ment into  Kentucky.  After  reaching  Lexington  he  was 
given  charge  of  a  division  of  infantry  and  a  brigade  of 
cavalry,  and  moved  against  Cincinnati,  some  of  his 
troops,  on  September  6th,  reaching  the  suburbs  of  Cov- 
ington, but  he  was  withheld  from  an  attack  by  positive 
orders.  In  February,  1863,  he  joined  the  army  of  North- 
ern Virginia,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  Field's 
brigade,  of  which  he  had  charge  in  the  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville.  On  the  wounding  of  A.  P.  Hill  in  the  first 
day's  fight,  he  succeeded  to  command  of  the  division  but 
was  himself  wounded  in  the  opening  of  the  fight  next 
day,  which  Greneral  Lee  noted  with  regret  in  his  dispatch 
to  President  Davis.  He  was  promoted  major-general 
and  placed  in  command  of  a  division  of  General  Hill's 
corps,  consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Pettigrew,  Brocken- 
brough.  Archer  and  Davis.  Engaging  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia campaign,  he  moved  to  Cashtown,  and  thence  sent 
Pettigrew's  brigade  to  Gettysburg  to  procure  a  supply  of 
shoes.  The  brigade  returned  with  information  of  Federal 
advance.  Heth  attacked  the  Federals  under  Rejmolds 
the  next  day,  and  fought  a  desperate  battle,  a  worthy 
opening  of  the  great  three  days'  struggle,  in  which  he  lost 
in  twenty-five  minutes  2,700  out  of  7,000  men,  and  half 
his  officers,  and  was  himself  severely  wounded  He  was 
subsequently  engaged  in  the  affair  at  Falling  Waters, 
and  in  the  following  October,  with  two  brigades  attacked 
Warren's  corps  of  Meade's  army,  fighting  the  battle  of 
Bristoe  Station.  After  wintering  at  Orange  Court 
House,  he  commanded  the  advance  of  Hill's  corps, 
marching  on  the  plank  road  to  resist  Grant's  flank  move- 
ment on  May  5th.  He  replied  for  three  hours  to  the 
attacks  of  General  Hancock  on  the  Brock  road ;  was  dis- 
tinguished for  intrepid  fighting  about  Spottsylvania  on 
the  loth,  nth  and  12th  of  May,  and  a  few  days  later 
engaged  Greneral  Warren  at  Nowell's  Turnout.  June  3d 
he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bethesda  Church.  During 
the  siege  of  Petersburg  he  served  on  the  lines  from  July, 
1864,  until  the  evacuation,  occupjong  the  extreme  right 
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of  Lee's  lines  during  September,  October  and  November. 
He  fought  gallantly  on  the  Weldon  railroad  August  i8th, 
19th  and  20th;  at  Reams'  Station  captured  2,000  men, 
9  pieces  of  artillery  and  many  flags;  at  Burgess'  Mill  in 
November,  1864,  and  in  all  the  struggles  on  the  right, 
and  lastly  commanded  at  Burgess'  Mill  when  the  Confed- 
erate lines  were  broken.  He  conducted  his  division  on 
the  retreat  and  surrendered  with  the  army  on  April  9th. 
During  the  following  years  he  gave  his  attention  to  min- 
ing for  a  time,  and  then  engaged  in  insurance  at 
Richmond,  Va. 

Brigadier-General  Eppa  Hunton  was  bom  September 
23,  1823,  in  Fauquier  county,  Va.  The  Huntons  origi- 
nally settled  in  New  England,  but  the  ancestor  of  Gen- 
eral Hunton  removed  at  an  early  period  to  Lancaster 
county,  Va.,  where  his  great-grandfather,  William  Hun- 
ton, married  Judith  Kirk,  and  afterward  made  his  home 
in  Fauquier  county.  From  him  the  descent  is  through 
his  fourth  son,  James,  and  through  the  latter's  second  son 
Eppa.  The  senior  Eppa  Hunton  was  in  the  service  of 
his  country  during  the  war  of  181 2,  at  Bladensburg  and 
Craney  island,  and  as  a  brigade  inspector  of  the  Virginia 
militia.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  General  Hunton,  was 
Elizabeth  Marye,  daughter  of  William  Brent,  who  re- 
moved his  family  from  Dumfries  to  Fauquier  county 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  in  which  he  served  with 
distinction  as  a  captain  of  infantry.  The  ancestors  of 
this  patriot  came  over  with  Lord  Baltimore ;  one  of  his 
grandsons,  Col.  George  W.  Brent,  was  a  gallant  Confed- 
erate soldier.  After  the  early  death  of  his  father.  Gen- 
eral Hunton  was  reared  by  his  devoted  mother,  and 
aided  by  his  uncle,  the  distinguished  Charles  Hunton, 
for  four  years  president  of  the  State  senate,  he  studied 
under  the  Rev.  John  Og^lvie,  and  subsequently  he 
taught  school  for  three  years,  at  the  same  time  pursuing 
the  study  of  law  under  the  guidance  of  the  late  Judge 
John  Webb  Taylor.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843,  he 
began  practice  at  Brentsville,  the  county  seat  of  Prince 
William  county.  In  this  period  his  military  inclinations, 
doubtless  inherited  from  his  father,  were  manifested  by 
his  acceptance  of  the  colonelcy  of  the  Prince  William  regi- 
ment, and  four  years  later  of  the  rank  of  general,  com- 
manding the  brigade.     In  1848  he  married  Lucy  Caro- 
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line,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Clara  B.  Weir,  through  her 
mother  connected  with  the  Wallers  of  Virginia.  The 
only  child  of  this  union  surviving  is  Bppa  Hunton,  Jr.,  a 
distinguished  lawyer  of  the  Warrenton  bar,  who  married 
Erva  Winston,  daughter  of  the  gallant  Gen.  William  H. 
Payne.  In  1849  General  Hunton  was  elected  common- 
wealth's attorney  for  Prince  William  county,  and  was 
continued  in  this  office  by  popular  vote  until  he  relin- 
quished it  for  other  duties  in  186 1.  In  the  campaign  of 
i860  he  was  an  elector  on  the  Breckinridge  ticket,  and 
missed  success  by  the  mispelling  of  his  name  on  a  few 
ballots.  In  the  famous  Virginia  convention  of  1861  he 
took  the  peculiar  position  of  favoring  secession  for  the 
sake  of  the  Union,  arguing  that  if  all  the  Southern 
States  promptly  withdrew,  war  would  be  avoided,  and 
reconstruction  on  favorable  and  lasting  terms  would  soon 
follow.  After  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  he  was 
placed  upon  the  military  committee,  to  recommend 
measures  of  defense ;  but  feeling  that  his  proper  place 
was  in  the  field,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  State 
militia,  and  as  a  result  of  an  application  drawn  up  by  his 
friend,  Hon.  Ballard  Preston,  and  signed  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  convention,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
Eighth  Virginia  regiment,  which  he  was  ordered  to 
organize  and  equip.  This  was  rapidly  accomplished  at 
Leesburg,  where  he  collected  a  body  of  as  brave  men 
(as  he  himself  declared)  as  ever  fought  for  liberty.  They 
won  imperishable  renown  upon  every  famous  field  of  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Arriving  at  Manassas  three 
days  before  the  great  battle  of  1 861,  he  was  able  on 
account  of  his  familiarity  with  the  country,  to  grasp  the 
importance  of  the  blind  road  from  Centreville  to  Sudley, 
and  he  placed  there  a  picket  of  five  mounted  men,  from 
whom  he  received  and  transmitted  to  Beauregard  the 
first  intelligence  of  McDowell's  flank  movement.  In  the 
fight  his  regiment  won  special  mention  for  gallantry. 
Subsequently  Greneral  Hunton  was  severely  afflicted 
physically,  and  underwent  several  surgical  operations. 
In  this  condition  he  was  hauled  to  the  battlefield  of  Ball's 
Bluff  in  a  spring  wagon,  and  commanded  his  regiment, 
selecting  a  position  which  he  maintained  for  many  hours 
against  five  regiments  of  the  enemy,  repulsing  their 
assault.  Finally  charging,  with  another  regiment,  he 
drove  the  Federals  over  the  bluff  and  captured  their  guns 
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and  many  prisoners.  After  this  his  regiment  joined  the 
main  army  at  Centreville  and  was  attached  to  Pickett's 
brigade,  then  commanded  by  Gen.  Philip  St.  George 
Cocke.  In  1862  General  Hun  ton  was  on  sick  leave  at 
Lynchburg  when  Lee  was  about  to  attack  the  Federals 
before  Richmond,  and  against  the  protests  of  his  physi- 
cian he  rejoined  his  beloved  regiment  and  commanded 
it  through  the  Seven  Days,  so  glorious  in  the  history  of 
the  army.  At  the  battle  of  Gaines*  Mill,  where  Pickett's 
brigade  made  a  brilliant  assault  and  carried  the  three 
fortified  lines  of  the  enemy,  before  the  assistance  from 
Jackson  came  up,  Pickett  was  wounded  early  in  the 
assault,  and  Hunton,  as  senior  colonel,  carried  on  the  suc- 
cessful action,  which  was  never  officially  reported,  owing 
to  Pickett's  severe  wounds,  and  General  Hunton's  con- 
tinued ill  health,  on  account  of  which  he  was  sent  back 
to  Lynchburg  by  General  Longstreet.  Again  with  his 
regiment  and  Pickett's  division,  at  Gettysburg,  he  was 
wounded  and  his  horse  killed  while  leading  his  command 
in  the  charge  against  Cemetery  hill,  where  his  men  were 
nearly  all  killed  or  wounded  or  captured,  some  of  them 
beyond  the  stone  fence,  the  first  line  of  the  enemy.  His 
promotion  to  brigadier-general,  well  deserved  and  nobly 
won,  but  long  delayed,  as  President  Davis  expressed  to 
him  after  the  war,  on  account  of  his  reported  feeble 
health,  was  dated  from  Gettysburg.  His  brigade,  con- 
sisting of  the  Eighth,  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  Twenty- 
eighth  and  Fifty-sixth  regiments  of  Virginia  infantry,  he 
was  ordered  to  recruit  at  Chaffin's  farm  on  James  river. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1864  he  brought  his  command  into 
the  campaign  against  Grant,  and  served  with  conspicuous 
gallantry  throughout,  the  brigade  suffering  particularly 
heavy  losses  at  Cold  Harbor,  where  General  Hunton  lost 
his  adjutant-general  and  warm  friend.  Captain  Linthicum. 
While  Grant  was  preparing  to  cross  the  James,  Lee  was 
planning  to  fight  at  Malvern  hill,  and  with  his  cavalry  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  he  was  not  advised  of  Grant's 
movement  until  Beauregard  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  Howlett  house  line  and  Drewry's  bluff,  and  rush  to 
the  defense  of  Petersburg.  At  this  juncture  Pickett's 
division  was  ordered  from  Malvern  hill  to  retake  Beau- 
regard's position.  General  Hunton  to  take  the  lead  toward 
Drewry's  bluflf.  Making  one  of  the  most  rapid  marches 
of  the  war,  he  foimd  the  position  still  in  our  hands,  and 
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he  then  marched  toward  Petersburg  with  the   Eigfhth 
deployed  as  skirmishers,  until  he  struck  the  enemy,  and 
after  a  hot  fight,  drove  the  Federals  across  Beauregard's 
lines  to  their  own.     This  very  important  duty  was  so 
brilliantly  performed  as  to  elicit  the  enthusiastic  praise 
of  General   Lee.      During    subsequent   movements    in 
the  long  siege,  Hunton's  brigade  became  separated  from 
its  division.     On  the  last  of  March,  1865,  he  was  ordered 
with  his  own  and  two  other  small  brigades  to  hold  the 
White  Oak  road  on  the  left  of  Five  Forks,  where  Pickett 
and  Fitz  Lee  confronted  Sheridan's  cavalry.     His  line 
had  hardly  been  formed  when  a  division  of  Warren's 
infantry  corps  advanced  and  was  immediately  attacked 
by  Hunton  and  driven  back  to  Gravelly  run.    With  rein- 
forcements the  Federals  were  able  to  push  Hunton  back 
to  the  fortified  lines,  but  the  delay  that  had  been  caused 
greatly  embarrassed  Sheridan  and  led  to  Warren's  unjust 
suspension  from  command.     Two  days  later  the  retreat 
began,  and  Hunton 's  brigade  marched  with  Wise's  bri- 
gade, and  Fitz  Lee's  cavalry  in  the  rear.  On  this  mourn- 
ful march  it  was  a  continual  conflict  with  the  enemy's 
rapid  advance.     On  one  occasion  in  crossing  a  bridge, 
General  Hunton  found  it  necessary  to  form  his  brigade 
to  meet  the  enemy  from  all  sides  while  the  cavalry  and 
other  troops  crossed  over,  which  he  did  with  wonderful 
skill  and  courage.     Next  day  he  united  his  command 
with  Pickett's  division,  and  though  sick,    he  remained 
with  his  men.     At  Sailor's  creek  the  division  recaptured 
Huger's  artillery  and  repulsed  the  assaults  of  Custer. 
General  Hunton  soon  comprehended  that  these  charges 
were  to  prevent  his  retreat  until  the  Federal  infantry 
could  surround  him,  but  his  superior  officers  were  unable 
to  meet  the  movement.     The  gallant  men  fought  to  the 
last,  and  many  broke  their  muskets  rather  than  surrender 
them,  but  were  soon  overpowered.     Only  eight  men  of 
Hun  ton's  old  regiment  escaped.    General  Hunton  was  now 
suffering  severely  with  physical  illness,  and  was  kindly 
cared  for  by  the  gallant  Custer  at  his  headquarters.     He 
was  thence  carried  to  Petersburg,  passed  through  Wash- 
ington a  few  hours  before  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  remained  in  prison  at  Fort  Warren,  where 
he  was  kindly  treated  and  won  the  admiration  of  his 
guards,  until  the  latter  part  of  July.     During  the  war  his 
home,  at  Brentsville,  had  been  destroyed,  and  his  wife 
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and  son  had  taken  refuge  at  Lynchburg,  where  Federal 
General  Turner  took  command  after  the  surrender.  He 
had  faced  General  Hunton  on  the  Howlett  house  lines, 
and  immediately  ordered  that  his  former  enemy's  family 
should  be  supplied  with  every  comfort,  a  courteous  act 
which  General  Hunton  gratefully  acknowledged.  On 
his  return  to  civil  life,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at 
Warrenton.  It  was  a  time  of  great  privation,  but  he  had 
confidence  in  his  strength.  An  incident  of  this  period  of 
struggle  was  his  refusing  to  sell  his  war-horse,  "Old 
Morgan,"  for  $500,  a  princely  sum  just  then;  but  his 
family  sustained  him  in  keeping  the  faithful  horse. 
With  renewed  health,  and  a  brave  and  confident  spirit, 
fortune  soon  smiled  again,  and  he  became  independent  and 
prosperous.  Before  his  political  disabilities  were  removed 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Eighth  Virginia  dis- 
trict By  successive  re-elections  until  he  voluntarily 
retired,  he  sat  in  Congress  eight  years,  rendering  val- 
uable and  iigportant  services.  In  the  Forty-third  Con- 
gress, his  first,  he  joined  in  the  memorable  struggle  under 
Samuel  J.  Randall,  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  against 
the  passage  of  a  **force  bill.**  In  the  Forty-fourth,  under 
Democratic  control,  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  revolutionary  pensions,  second  on  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee, member  of  other  committees,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  sub-committee  which  investigated  the  famous  charges 
against  James  G.  Blaine,  demonstrated  his  ability  and 
fairness,  and  had  occasion  to  encounter  the  highly  gifted 
Republican  leader  in  the  committee  room  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  always  with  credit  During  the 
proceedings  in  Congress  which  followed  the  contested 
election  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  General  Hunton  was  a 
member  of  the  special  committee  that  framed  the  elec- 
toral commission  bill,  but  refused  his  signature  to  the 
report  until  the  last  moment.  He  was  elected  one  of  the 
five  who  represented  the  House  upon  that  commission, 
becoming  one  of  the  judges  of  the  highest  court  the 
world  had  ever  known.  He  labored  earnestly  for  the 
success  of  Tilden  before  this  tribunal,  and  his  anxiety 
and  the  disappointment  at  the  result  caused  him  a  severe 
attack  of  illness.  As  a  member  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia committee  in  the  Forty-fifth  and  its  chairman  in  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress,  he  and  the  Hon.  J.  C.  S.  Black- 
bum  framed  the  present  form  of  administration  of  that 
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district,  under  which  the  Federal  government  bears  an 
equal  share  of  its  expenses.  Through  the  wise  provisions 
of  Blackburn  and  Hunton  the  city  of  Washington  has 
wonderfully  developed,  realizing  the  dreams  of  its  great 
founder.  General  Hunton  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
after  March  4,  1881,  forming  a  partnership  with  the 
Hon.  Jeflf  Chandler  at  Washington  city,  and  enjoyed  an 
extensive  and  lucrative  business.  In  May,  1892,  he  was 
appointed  United  States  Senator  for  Virginia,  by  Gover- 
nor McKinney,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
the  lamented  Barbour,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the 
legislature.  He  served  until  March  4,  1895,  holding 
places  on  the  committees  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
postoffices  and  post  roads,  and  the  chairmanship  of  the 
committee  to  establish  a  State  university,  a  project  which 
he  advocated  in  an  elaborate  and  able  speech.  While  in 
the  Senate  he  favored  earnestly  the  repeal  of  the  **  Sher- 
man silver  law,"  with  the  imderstanding  that  free  coin- 
age of  silver  ^ould  follow;  and  voted  for  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill  after  an  income  tax  had  been  added,  as  the  best 
legislation  that  could  be  obtained.  He  left  the  Senate 
with  a  fine  reputation  for  solid  sense,  capacity  for  hard 
work,  and  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  his  party.  In  1896 
he  was  prominent  in  the  Virginia  campaign  in  behalf  of 
the  candidacy  of  William  J.  Bryan.  In  appearance  Gen- 
eral Hunton  is  striking  and  impressive.  He  is  a  man  of 
full  stature,  and  a  face  and  head  that  are  indicative  of 
massive  strength,  which,  morally  and  mentally,  is  his 
distinctive  characteristic.  In  the  excitement  of  battle 
his  bearing  was  superb.  In  the  contests  of  the  forum, 
the  Senate,  or  the  hustings,  he  was  calm,  earnest  and 
impressive,  and  uniformly  fair  to  his  opponent  In 
repartee  his  play  is  vigorous,  and  those  who  play  with 
him  are  not  unlikely  to  receive  a  bruise,  but  if  he  knows 
it,  it  hurts  him  more  than  it  does  them.  Finally,  he  is  a 
gentleman  upon  whose  integrity  and  moral  character  no 
scrutiny  can  develop  the  vestige  of  a  stain. 

Brigadier-General  John  D.  Imboden,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  of  Virginia,  was  a 
resident  of  Staunton,  in  the  Valley.  He  had  been  a  can- 
didate for  a  seat  in  the  convention,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  candidate  of  the  Union  party.  The  policy  he  advo- 
cated was  independent  secession^  and  the  maintenance 
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of  an  independent  State  which  could  mediate  between 
the  North  and  South  and  lead  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
Union,  with  local  rights  more  clearly  defined.  Holding 
the  position  of  captain  of  the  Staunton  artillery,  a  natural 
leader,  and  influential  among  the  younger  men,  he  at 
once  took  an  important  part  in  the  action  which  secured 
Harper's  Ferry  to  the  State.  He  was  called  to  Rich- 
mond a  day  or  two  before  the  ordinance  was  passed,  and 
with  other  commanders  of  voltmteer  companies,  under 
the  leadership  of  ex-Governor  Wise,  arranged  for  a  con- 
centration of  State  forces  at  Harper's  Ferry  as  soon  as 
the  action  of  the  convention  could  be  surely  predicted. 
He  called  out  his  company  by  telegraph,  and  at  sunrise 
following  the  momentous  day,  April  17  th,  was  with  his 
command  at  Manassas.  He  and  other  young  and  enthu- 
siastic leaders  were  the  forerunners  of  the  spirit  which 
was  to  dominate  Virginia  for  four  years,  but  at  that 
moment  they  were  coldly  received  by  the  majority  of  the 
people,  not  yet  aroused.  Proceeding  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
he  equipped  his  battery  partly  at  his  private  expense,  his 
men  making  caissons  from  carts  found  at  the  armory. 
Under  the  command  of  Col.  T.  J.  Jackson  he  was  posted 
at  the  Potomac  bridge  at  Point  of  Rocks,  and  by  the  order 
of  that  afterward  famous  commander,  captured  and  sent 
to  Winchester  a  number  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad 
trains.  After  the  organization  of  the  army  in  the  Valley 
imder  General  Johnston,  he  was  attached  to  Bee's  bri- 
gade, with  which  the  Staunton  artillery  went  into  the 
battle  at  Manassas,  July  21st,  1861.  He  was  just  in  time 
to  take  a  good  position  near  the  Henry  house  as  the  Fed- 
eral attack  fell  upon  the  Confederate  flank,  and  immedi- 
ately became  engaged  with  the  famous  batteries  of  Rick- 
etts  and  Griffin.  For  half  an  hour  after  the  Confederate 
infantry  were  driven  across  Young's  branch,  Imboden's 
battery  fought  alone,  finally  retiring  and  taking  a  new 
position  supported  by  Stonewall  Jackson,  where  it  was  in 
action  until  the  ammunition  was  exhausted.  Subse- 
quently Captain  Imboden,  Lieut. -Col.  Robert  B.  Lee 
and  Maj.  W.  L.  Cabell  constituted  a  board  of  inves- 
tigation, which  reported  in  explanation  of  the  failure  to 
pursue  McDowell  to  Washington  that  the  food  and  trans- 
portation were  inadequate.  During  Jackson's  Valley 
campaign,  1862,  Imboden,  with  a  commission  as  colonel, 
was  engaged  in  organizing  a  command  at  Staunton.     In 
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charge  of  artillery  and  cavalry  detachments,  he  held  a 
bridge  at  Mount  Crawford  during  the  battle  of  Cross 
Keys,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Port  Republic 
When  Jackson  left  for  Richmond,  Imboden's  little  force, 
Robertson's  cavalry  and  Chew's  battery,  were  left  in  the 
Valley,  and  Imboden  continued  the  organization  of  his 
force  there  and  in  the  mountain  counties.     His  command 
was  known  as  the  First  Virginia  partisan  rangers,  under 
the  orders  of  General  Jackson,  but  early  in  1863  it  was 
mustered  in  as  the  Eighteenth  Virginia  cavalry.     In  Jan- 
uary, 1863,  General  Lree  wrote  him:  **I  hope  you  will 
meet  with  speedy  success  in  filling  up  your  command  to 
a  brigade,  when  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending your  promotion."     He  was  soon  afterward  pro- 
moted to  brigadier-general,  and  the  Twenty-fifth,  Thirty- 
first  and  Sixty-second  Virg^ia  infantry,  and  McClana- 
han's  battery,  were  assigned  to  his  command,  for  opera- 
tions in  northwest  Virginia  and  the  Valley,  reporting 
directly  to  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.     With  this  force  he  made 
a  successful  expedition  in  northwest  Virginia  in  April  and 
May.     During  the  Gettysburg  campaign  he  raided  on  the 
left  flank  of  Lee's  army,  and  on  the  retreat  his  services 
were  of  great  value.     General  Lee  attached  to  his  com- 
mand eight  g^ns  of  the  famous  Washington  artillery. 
Major  Eshelman,  and  other  artillery.     He  made  a  splen- 
did fight  at  Williamsport,  holding  out  against  the  attack 
of  7,000  men  until  Fitzhugh  Lee  came  up,  saving  the 
trains  and  the  wounded  of  Lee's  army.      On  July  21st 
General  Imboden  was  assigned  to  command  of  the  Valley 
district,  Stonewall  Jackson's  old  district.     When  General 
Lee  made  his  Bristoe  campaign  of  October,  1863,  Imbo- 
den was  instructed  to  advance  down  the  Valley  and  g^ard 
the    mountain    passes.      He  captured  the  garrison    at 
Charlestown  on  the   i8th,   for  which  he  was    compli- 
mented by  Lee.     Early  in  May,  1864,  he  marched  from 
Mount  Crawford  to  meet  the  invasion  under  Sigel,  and 
held  the  Federals  in  check  until,  reinforced  by  Breckin- 
ridge, the  successful  battle  of  New  Market  was  fought 
Breckinridge  being  called  again  to  Lee,  Imboden's  small 
command  was  pushed  back  to  Mount  Crawford,  where  he 
was  reinforced  by  Vaughn,  and  W.  E.  Jones  took  com- 
mand, to  meet  with  serious  defeat  at  Piedmont     Gen- 
eral Imboden  then,  in  command  of  his  own,  Jackson's 
and   McCausland's  brigades,    fought  Hunter's  advance 
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until  Early  came  to  Lynchburg.  Subsequently  he  partici- 
pated in  the  advance  upon  Washington,  and  Early's 
campaign  against  Sheridan,  and  was  on  duty  in  the  Val- 
ley until  the  close  of  hostilities. 

Major-General  Edward  Johnson  was  bom  in  Kentucky, 
April  1 6,  1816,  and  was  graduated  at  the  United  States 
military  academy  in  1838  and  promoted  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Sixth  infantry,  U.  S.  A.  He  served  during 
the  operations  against  the  Florida  Indians  from  1838  to 
1 84 1,  and  subsequently  was  on  duty  in  the  southwest. 
He  rendered  honorable  service  during  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico, taking  part  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  in  March,  1847, 
the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  the  skirmish  at  Amazogue  and 
the  battle  of  Churubusco;  earned  the  brevet  of  captain 
at  Molino  del  Rey,  and  was  brevetted  major  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  at  Chapultepec.  He  also  partic- 
ipated in  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  Mexican  capital. 
Subsequently  he  was  on  duty  at  the  frontier,  being  sta- 
tioned at  various  posts  in  Kansas,  Dakota  and  California. 
He  was  also  for  a  time  with  the  garrison  at  Fort  Colum- 
bus, N.  Y.  Early  in  1861  he  resigned  his  Federal 
rank  of  captain,  and  was  commissioned  lieutenant-col- 
onel, corps  of  infantry,  C.  S.  A.  As  colonel  of  the 
Twelfth  Georgia  infantry  he  was  called  to  Virginia  and 
sent  to  the  relief  of  Gamett,  but  was  not  able  to  reach 
that  officer  before  his  death.  Falling  back  he  occu- 
pied Alleghany  mountain,  and  two  Virginia  regiments 
were  added  to  his  command.  In  December  he  defeated 
an  attack  by  Milroy,  his  troops  fighting  splendidly  under 
his  inspiring  leadership,  and  he  was  at  once  promoted 
brigadier-general.  In  May,  1862,  with  his  command, 
the  army  of  the  Northwest,  he  defeated  Milroy  at  Mc- 
Dowell. This  battle  was  fought  under  his  direction  and 
by  his  own  command,  reinforced  by  Taliaferro.  Stone- 
wall Jackson  commended  his  "skill,  gallantry  and  pres- 
ence of  mind.  * '  Near  the  close  of  the  battle  Johnson  was 
severely  wounded.  In  February,  1863,  he  was  promoted 
major-general,  and  at  the  reorganization  following  the 
death  of  Jackson  he  was  put  in  command  of  a  division  of 
the  Second  corps  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
under  Lieutenant-General  Ewell,  comprising  Steuart's, 
NichoUs*,  J.  M.  Jones*  and  the  Stonewall  brigades. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  conspicuous  in  his  third  defeat  of 
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Milroy.  Deploying  his  division  east  of  Winchester,  he 
masked  the  operations  of  Early,  and  after  that  ofl&cer  had 
captured  the  Federal  works,  he  cut  oflf  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy,  inflicting  great  loss  and  demoralizing  his  forces. 
Then  marching  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  he  reached  the  battle- 
field of  Gettysburg  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day's  fight 
He  was  ordered  to  the  attack  upon  Gulp's  hill  on  the 
second  day  and  was  successful  in  carrying  the  enemy's 
intrenchments,  where  the  fight  was  renewed,  and  raged 
with  great  fierceness,  on  the  morning  of  July  3d.  During 
the  operations  on  the  Rapidan  in  November,  1863,  he 
fought  successfully  at  Payne's  farm.  At  the  Wilderness, 
May  4,  1864,  he  took  position  on  the  Orange  turnpike 
with  his  division  and  sustained  the  attack  of  Warren's 
corps,  which  opened  the  bloody  fighting  of  that  campaign. 
On  the  12th  of  May,  he  held  the  ** bloody  angle"  at  Spott- 
sylvania,  and  having  been  weakened  by  the  withdrawal 
of  artillery  to  meet  an  anticipated  flank  movement,  was 
overwhelmed  by  a  morning  attack  of  Hancock's  corps, 
in  which  he  and  a  large  part  of  his  command  were  cap- 
tured. After  his  exchange  he  was  assigned,  September, 
1864,  to  command  of  Anderson's  division  of  the  army  of 
Tennessee.  In  the  corps  of  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee  he  took  part 
in  Hood's  Tennessee  campaign,  commanding  the  advance 
and  occupying  Florence,  Ala.,  October  30th.  He  led  a 
desperate  charge  in  the  battle  of  Franklin,  and  fought  at 
Nashville,  December  15  th  and  i6th;  on  the  latter  day 
being  captured,  with  a  large  part  of  his  division,  in  the 
general  defeat  of  Hood's  army.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  he  retired  to  his  farm  in  Chesterfield  county,  Va., 
and  resided  there  until  his  death,  February  22,1873. 

Brigadier-General  John  Marshall  Jones  was  bom  at 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  July  26,  1820,  and  was  educated  for 
the  profession  of  arms  at  West  Point,  graduating  and 
receiving  the  rank  of  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  infantry 
in  1 84 1.  His  first  service  was  at  Fort  Mackinac,  Mich. 
In  1843-45  he  was  stationed  successively  at  Detroit,  in 
Florida  and  in  Texas,  with  the  army  of  occupation ;  but 
he  did  not  participate  in  the  Mexican  war,  during  that 
period  and  until  1852,  being  on  duty  at  the  military  acad- 
emy as  an  instructor  in  infantry  tactics.  He  was  pro- 
moted first  lieutenant.  Seventh  infantry,  in  1847.  After 
this,  with  the  exception  of  some  time  spent  as  a  member 
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of  a  board  of  revision  of  tactics,  he  was  on  duty  in  the 
west,  escorting  Whipple's  topographical  party,  on  the 
Utah  expedition  and  the  march  to  New  Mexico,  and  in 
garrison  duty,  until  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence  in 
1 86 1.  He  was  promoted  captain  in  1855,  and  held  this 
rank  when  he  resigned  to  enter  the  Confederate  service. 
He  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel,  corps  of  artil- 
lery, C.  S.  A.,  and  in  September  was  assigned  to  duty  as 
adjutant-general,  on  the  staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  Richard  S. 
Ewell.  Participating  in  this  capacity  in  the  battles  of 
Front  Royal,  Winchester,  Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic, 
of  the  Valley  campaign,  he  was  commended  in  each  report 
of  General  Ewell  for  the  coolness  and  efficiency  with 
which  he  performed  his  duties.  He  was  with  General 
Ewell  through  the  Seven  Days'  battles  before  Richmond, 
at  Cedar  mountain,  and  Groveton,  where  Ewell  was 
wounded,  and  subsequently  being  appointed  inspector- 
general  of  the  division,  was  commended  for  gallantry  on 
the  field  of  Fredericksburg  by  General  Early.  After 
participating  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  he  was  pro- 
moted brigadier-general  in  May,  and  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  old  Second  brigade  of  Jackson's  division, 
now  Edward  Johnson's  division,  E well's  corps.  He 
reached  the  field  of  Gettysburg  with  his  brigade  about 
sunset  July  ist,  and  on  the  following  day  took  part  in  the 
assault  upon  Gulp's  hill,  but  fell  with  a  dangerous  wound 
when  near  the  first  line  of  the  enemy's  intrenchments. 
The  brigade  was  commanded  during  the  remainder  of 
the  battle  by  Lieut. -Col.  R.  H.  Dungan.  Returning  to 
his  brigade  in  September,  he  commanded  it  during  the 
operations  on  the  Rappahannock  and  Rapidan,  and  led 
the  advance  of  his  division  on  November  27th,  to  Payne's 
farm,  where  he  received  a  serious  wound  in  the  head, 
early  in  the  fight,  while  gallantly  exposing  himself  at  the 
front.  Notwithstanding  his  hurt,  he  reported  for  duty  a 
few  days  afterward,  when  a  general  engagement  was 
supposed  to  be  imminent.  On  May  5,  1864,  Jones*  bri- 
gade opened  the  terrific  struggle  in  the  Wilderness,  driv- 
ing back  the  Federal  flanking  skirmishers  early  in  the  day. 
He  sustained  the  first  attack  by  Warren's  corps,  the  enemy 
suddenly  striking  his  right  flank  and  driving  his  men 
back  in  confusion.  In  a  desperate  attempt  to  rally  his 
brigade,  the  brave  commander  and  his  aide-de-camp. 
Captain  R,  D.  Early,  were  killed.     General  Ewell,  in  his 
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report  of  the  campaign,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  out  of  his 
fourteen  generals,  three  had  been  killed,  four  wounded 
and  two  captured,  said  of  General  Jones:  **I  consider  his 
loss  an  irreparable  one  to  his  brigade." 

Brigadier-General  John  R.  Jones  entered  the  Confed- 
erate service  as  captain  of  a  company  of  the  Thirty-third 
Virginia  regiment,  Stonewall  brigade,  and  shared  the 
services  of  that  command  at  First  Manassas  and  in  the 
Valley  campaign  of  May  and  Tune,  1862,  winning  promo- 
tion to  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  regiment.  On  June  23, 
1862,  he  was  promoted  brigadier-general  and  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  Second  brigade  of  Jackson's  division. 
In  this  capacity  he  served  at  C^ld  Harbor  and  Malvern 
hill,  until  wounded  in  the  night  following  the  latter 
battle.  His  command  in  this  campaign  was  composed  of 
the  Forty-eighth,  Forty-second  and  Twenty-first  Vir- 
ginia regiments,  the  First  Virginia  battalion,  the  Hamp- 
ton artillery  and  Jackson's  battery.  He  resumed  com- 
mand of  his  brigade,  which  had  fought  under  Bradley 
T.  Johnson  at  Second  Manassas,  after  it  had  reached 
Frederick  in  the  march  through  Maryland.  He  then 
assumed  command  of  Jackson's  division,  and  was  in 
charge  of  it  at  Harper's  Ferry.  After  the  surrender  of 
that  post  he  marched  at  i  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 6th  of  September  to  reinforce  Lee  at  Sharpsburg. 
There  he  took  position  on  the  extreme  left.  His  brigade 
and  Winder's  (Stonewall)  formed  his  front  line,  and  the 
two,  numbering  less  than  400  men,  attacked  at  6  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  17  th,  held  back  the  enemy  for 
nearly  an  hour,  then  retired  to  the  second  line,  and  after 
remaining  for  half  an  hour  under  a  terrific  storm  of  shot 
and  shell,  advanced  and  repulsed  the  enemy.  Jones,  dis- 
abled by  the  explosion  of  a  shell  above  his  head,  early 
in  the  battle  turned  over  the  command  to  Brig. -Gen. 
William  E.  Starke,  who  fell  in  the  fight,  leaving  Col. 
A.  J.  Grigsby  in  command  of  the  Stonewall  division. 
Jones'  own  brigade  was  successively  commanded  by 
Capts.  John  E.  Penn,  A.  C.  Page  and  R.  W.  Withers,  the 
first  two  of  whom  each  lost  a  leg.  The  division  numbered 
about  1,600  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  and  lost  about 
700  in  killed  and  wounded.  He  commanded  his  brigade 
at  Fredericksburg,  and  at  Chancellorsville,  on  the  first 
day,  where  the  Second  and  Third  brigades,   Jackson's 
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division,  were  the  first  to  charge  upon  and  capture  the 
first  line  of  intrenchments  of  the  enemy,  in  an  open  field 
beyond  Wilderness  church.  On  account  of  his  disability 
the  brigade  was  commanded  next  day  by  Col.  T.  S.  Gar- 
nett  until  the  latter  was  killed,  when  Col.  A.  S.  Vande- 
venter  succeeded  him. 

Major-General  Samuel  Jones  was  bom  in  Virginia  in 
1820,  and  was  graduated  at  West  Point,  with  promotion 
to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  artillery,  in  1841.  He  served  on 
the  Maine  frontier,  during  the  boundary  dispute,  imtil 
1843;  in  Florida,  1845-46;  and  from  1846  to  185 1  was  on 
duty  at  the  United  States  military  academy,  as  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics  and  instructor  of  infantry  and 
of  artillery.  Then  having  been  promoted  first  lieutenant 
First  artillery,  he  was  on  various  duty,  at  New  Orleans,  at 
Fort  McHenry,  on  the  Texas  frontier,  etc. ,  with  promo- 
tion to  captain  in  1853,  until  November,  1858,  when  he 
became  assistant  to  the  judge-advocate  of  the  army.  He 
remained  in  that  position,  at  Washington,  until  April, 
1 86 1.  On  entering  the  Confederate  service  he  was  com- 
missioned major,  corps  of  artillery,  C.  S.  A.,  and  with 
promotion  to  lieutenant-colonel,  was  appointed  assistant 
adjutant-general  of  the  Virginia  forces.  During  the 
organization  of  Beauregard's  army  and  the  battle  of  First 
Manassas,  he  served  as  chief  of  artillery  and  ordnance, 
and  his  services  were  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the 
general  commanding.  Promotion  to  colonel  was  accorded 
him  during  this  service,  and  he  was  promoted  brigadier- 
general  to  date  from  the  day  of  victory.  He  was  on 
duty  in  the  Potomac  district,  in  command  of  a  brigade  of 
Georgia  regiments  subsequently  under  George  T.  Ander- 
son, until  January,  1862,  when  he  was  put  in  command 
of  the  army  of  Pensacola,  relieving  General  Bragg.  On 
March  3d  he  assumed  command  of  the  department  of  Ala- 
bama and  West  Florida,  with  headquarters  at  Mobile. 
In  April,  being  promoted  brigadier-general,  he  was  as- 
signed to  command  of  a  division  of  the  army  at  Corinth 
under  General  Van  Dom,  including  the  brigades  of  Rust, 
Maury  and  Roane,  and  in  June  he  was  put  in  command 
of  Hindman's  division.  Later  he  was  in  charge  at  Chat- 
tanooga, and  in  September  was  stationed  at  Knoxville  in 
command  of  the  department  of  East  Tennessee.  From 
December  4,  1863,  until  March  4,   1864,  he  commanded 
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the  department  of  Western  Virginia,  with  headquarters 
at  Dublin,  Va.,  and  in  general  charge  of  the  operations 
in  defense  of  the  Virginia  &  Tennessee  railroad  and  the 
salt  mines.  Subsequently  he  was  in  command  of  the 
department  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida  until 
succeeded  by  General  Hardee  in  October.  During  this 
period  Charleston  harbor  was  defended,  and  the  Federal 
expedition  in  Florida  was  defeated  at  Olustee.  He  com- 
manded the  district  of  South  Carolina  until  January,  1865, 
and  the  department  of  South  Georgia  and  Florida  until 
May  10,  1865,  when  he  surrendered  at  Tallahassee.  Then 
retiring  to  private  life  he  was  engaged  in  farming,  with 
his  residence  at  Mattoax,  Va.,  from  1866  until  1880,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  office  of  the  adju- 
tant-general at  Washington.  In  1885  he  was  transferred 
to  the  office  of  the  judge-advocate-general.  His  death 
occurred  at  Bedford  Springs,  Va.,  July  31,  1887. 

Brigadier-General  William  E.  Jones  was  bom  near 
Glade  Spring,  Washington  county,  Va.,  in  May, 
1824.  He  was  educated  at  Emory  and  Henry  college  and 
at  West  Point,  and  began  service  in  the  United  States 
army  with  the  rank  of  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the 
class  of  1848.  In  1847  ^^  had  received  from  Emory  and 
Henry  college  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  His  con- 
nection with  the  old  army  continued  until  his  resignation 
in  1857,  he  then  having  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant, 
mounted  rifles.  During  this  period  he  first  served  in 
Missouri  and  Kansas,  marched  to  Oregon  in  1849,  re- 
mained there  and  in  Washington  Territory  until  1851, 
and  after  that  was  mainly  on  duty  in  Texas.  After  his 
retirement  he  was  engaged  in  farming  in  his  native 
county  until  1861.  Upon  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of 
secession  he  had  ready  a  company  of  cavalry,  the  Wash- 
ington Mounted  Rifles,  with  which  he  joined  Stuart  in 
the  Valley  and  took  part  in  the  First  Manassas  campaign. 
At  this  time  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  declared  that  his  com- 
pany was  the  strongest  in  the  First  Virginia  cavalry  reg- 
iment, **not  surpassed  in  discipline  and  spirit  by  any  in 
the  army,"  and  recommended  that  Stuart  be  given  bri- 
gade command  and  that  Jones,  **  skillful,  brave  and  zeal- 
ous in  a  very  high  degree,  *•  should  succeed  to  the  col- 
onelcy, with  Fitzhugh  Lee  as  lieutenant-coloneL  Con- 
sequently he  became    colonel  of  the  First,   upon  th^ 
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organization  of  Stuart's  brigade,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1862  was  intrusted  by  Stuart  with  important  duties  in 
watching  the  enemy  from  the  Blue  ridge  to  the  Potomac. 
He  was  watchful  and  vigorous  and  made  the  enemy  feel 
his  presence.  Soon  afterward,  being  displaced  by  a  reg- 
imental election,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Seventh  regi- 
ment, Robertson's  brigade.  Rejoining  Stuart  in  August 
he  was  distinguished  in  the  Second  Manassas  campaign, 
his  regiment  fighting  splendidly  at  Brandy  Station,  and 
winning  commendation  on  several  other  occasions.  He 
participated  in  the  raid  around  McClellan's  army  follow- 
ing the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  and  on  November  8th,  having 
been  promoted  brigadier-general,  was  assigned  to  com- 
mand of  Robertson's,  or  the  "Laurel  brigade,"  largely 
composed  of  the  men  who  followed  Ashby  in  the  valley. 
December  29th  he  was  assigned  to  command  of  the  Valley 
district,  including  his  brig^e  and  all  other  troops  operat- 
ing in  that  region,  being  selected  for  this  post  by  Stone- 
wall Jackson.  With  the  co-operation  of  General  Imboden 
he  made,  in  April  and  May,  1863,  a  very  successful  raid 
upon  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  west  of  Cumberland, 
destro)dng  an  immense  amount  of  public  and  railroad 
property.  Then  joining  Stuart  with  his  splendid  bri- 
gade, he  bore  the  first  shock,  and  both  in  morning  and 
evening  the  brunt  of  battle,  in  the  famous  cavalry 
fight  of  Brandy  Station,  Jime  9,  1863,  his  brigade  ending 
the  fight  with  more  horses  and  more  and  better  small- 
arms  than  at  the  beginning,  and  capturing  two  regimental 
colors,  a  battery  of  three  pieces  and  about  250  prisoners. 
During  the  advance  of  Lee  into  Pennsylvania,  Jones,  who 
had  been  pronounced  by  Stuart  **the  best  outpost  officer" 
in  the  cavalry,  was  depended  upon  mainly  to  cover  the 
rear  and  flank  of  the  army.  He  defeated  a  Federal  cav- 
alry regiment  at  Fairfield,  Pa.,  and  after  the  retreat  of 
Lee  was  begun  pushed  forward  rapidly  to  protect  the 
wagon  trains  of  Ewell's  division.  Hurrying  on  with  his 
staff  on  the  night  of  July  4th,  he  found  Emack's  Maryland 
company  with  one  gun,  holding  at  bay  a  Federal  division, 
with  only  half  the  train  gone  by.  He  joined  in  the  des- 
perate fight  in  person  and  with  his  companions  until  his 
command  was  scattered  by  a  charge  of  cavalry.  Sepa- 
rated from  his  followers,  he  made  his  way  alone  to  Wil- 
liamsport  and  organized  all  the  men  he  could  gather  in 
the  confusion  for  the  defense  of  the  place  before  th^ 
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arrival  of  Imboden.  Then,  with  half  a  dozen  companies, 
he  made  his  way  through  the  enemy's  lines  to  his  com- 
mand, and  returned  with  it  to  participate  in  the  attacks  on 
Kilpatrick  at  Hagerstown  and  on  Buf  ord  at  Williamsport. 
During  the  campaign,  he  reported,  his  brigade  fought 
in  three  battles  and  the  aflEair  at  Boonsboro,  and  captured 
over  600  prisoners.  Soon  afterward  an  unfortunate 
break  in  his  relations  with  General  Stuart,  which  had 
existed  since  the  fall  of  1861,  became  so  intensified  as  to 
have  serious  results.  Col.  O.  R.  Fimsten  was  given  tem- 
porary command  of  the  brigade,  and  on  October  9th 
General  Jones  was  ordered  to  report  for  duty  in  south- 
west Virginia.  There  he  organized  an  excellent  cavalry 
brigade,  with  which  he  co-operated  with  Longstreet  in 
east  Tennessee,  and  in  November  defeated  the  enemy 
near  Rogersville.  At  Saltville,  Va.,  in  May,  1864,  with 
Gen.  John  H.  Morgan,  he  foiled  Averell's  designs  against 
that  post,  defeated  the  Federals  at  Wytheville,  and  pur- 
sued them  to  Dublin.  On  May  23d  he  was  assigned  to 
command  of  the  department  of  Southwest  Virginia  in 
the  absence  of  General  Breckinridge.  It  was  at  that 
moment  a  position  of  great  importance,  as  the  district 
was  in  a  turmoil  on  account  of  the  incursions  of  Averell 
and  Crook  and  Sigel,  and  Hunter  was  preparing  to 
advance  on  Lynchburg.  Early  in  June  three  strong 
columns  of  the  enemy  were  marching  against  him,  and 
he  made  a  stand  with  his  own  brigade,  Imboden's  and 
Vaughn's  before  Hunter,  at  Piedmont.  In  the  desper- 
ate fight  which  followed,  June  5th,  he  was  killed  and 
his  bcSy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Brigadier-General  Thomas  Jordan  was  bom  in  Luray 
valley,  Va.,  September  30,  18 19.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  United  States  military  academy  in  1840,  and  entered 
the  active  service  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  Third 
infantry,  in  garrison  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.  Taking 
part  in  the  Seminole  Indian  war,  he  was  among  those 
who  surprised  and  captured  the  chief,  "Tiger  Tail,"  near 
Cedar  Keys,  in  November,  1842.  Subsequently  he  served 
on  frontier  duty  until  1846,  when  he  was  promoted  first 
lieutenant.  In  the  Mexican  war  he  served  creditably  at 
Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  being  promoted 
captain  and  quartermaster  in  1847,  ^^  remained  at  Vera 
Cruz  for  a  year  after  the  war.     His  services  from  that 
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time,  in  the  United  States  army,  were  rendered  in  the 
Southern  garrisons  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  May  21, 
1 86 1,  he  resigned  and  was  commissioned  captain,  corps  of 
infantry,  C.  S.  A.  He  was  with  the  forces  first  collected 
at  Manassas  Junction  as  lieutenant-colonel  and  stafiE  offi- 
cer, and  when  Beauregard  took  command  there  he  was 
promoted  colonel  and  made  chief  of  staflE  and  adjutant- 
general  of  that  army.  During  the  battle  of  July  21st  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  important  duty  of  directing  from 
the  rear  the  disposition  of  reinforcements,  and  after  the 
fight  he  accompanied  President  Davis  to  the  field.  His 
assistance  in  the  organization  of  the  forces  there  was 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  Beauregard,  whom  he  sub- 
sequently accompanied  to  the  west.  He  inspected  the 
forces  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  and  advised  their  withdrawal, 
and  during  the  advance  from  Corinth  rendered  impor- 
tant service  in  the  preparation  for  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 
In  this  famous  conflict  he  was  very  active  along  the  line, 
giving  orders  as  occasion  required  in  the  name  of  General 
Johnston,  and  at  one  time  having  with  him  and  under  his 
direction  the  chiefs  of  staflE  of  the  diflEerent  corps  com- 
manders. For  his  invaluable  services  on  this  field  he 
was  promoted  brigadier-general,  April  14,  1862.  Sub- 
sequently he  served  as  chief  of  staff  with  General  Bragg 
until  after  the  Kentucky  campaign.  When  Beauregard 
was  called  to  the  defense  of  Charleston,  he  joined  his  old 
commander  as  chief  of  staff  of  that  department.  In 
May,  1864,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Third 
military  district  of  South  Carolina.  After  the  restoration 
of  peace  in  the  United  States,  General  Jordan  became 
chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Cuban  insurgent  army. 
In"  May,  1869,  he  landed  at  Mayari  with  300  men,  and 
ammunition  and  supplies  for  6,000,  and  in  December  of 
the  same  year  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
army  of  independence.  He  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
superior  forces  of  the  enemy  at  Guaimaro  in  January, 
1870,  but  on  account  of  a  want  of  supplies  he  soon 
resigned  and  returned  to  the  United  States.  Of  recent 
years  he  has  resided  at  New  York,  and  edited  the  Min- 
ing Journal.  In  1868  he  published,  in  association  with 
{.  B.  Pryor,  a  valuable  work  on  **The  Campaigns  of 
lieutenant-General  Forrest,"  and  his  minor  contribu- 
tions to  Confederate  history  have  been  numerous  and 
interesting. 
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Major-General   James   Lawson  Kemper  was  bom  in 
Madison  county,  Va.,  June  ii,  1823,  of  a  family  descended 
from  John  Kemper,  of  Oldenburg,  who  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1 7 14,  in  the  ** Palatinate  Colony."     He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Virginia  military  institute  and  Washington 
college,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and 
his  subsequent  study  of  the  law  was  pursued  at  Charles- 
ton,  Kanawha  county.     In  1847  he  was  commissioned 
captain  in  the  volunteer  army  by  President  Polk,  and  he 
joined  General  Taylor's  army  after*  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista     Subsequently  he  became  prominent  in  the  polit- 
ical life  of  the  State,  and  served  ten  years  as  a  member 
of  the  house  of  delegates,  two  years  as  speaker,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  mili- 
tary affairs.     He  was  also  president  of  the  board  of  vis- 
itors of  the  Virginia  military  institute.     On  May  2,  1861, 
he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  Virginia  volunteers  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Seventh  regiment  of 
infr-ntry.     Joining  his  regiment    at   Manassas  he  ren- 
dered eflScient  special  service  to  General  Beauregard  in 
procuring  him  200  wagons.     He  was  in  battle  at  Black- 
bum's  ford,  and  on  July  21st,  assigned  to  the  brigade 
commanded  by  Col.  Jubal  A.  Early,  he  aided  in  striking 
the  final  blow  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Federal  line, 
which  immediately  preceded  the  rout    of  McDowell's 
forces.     Three  days  after  this  battle  his  regiment  was 
assigned  to  the  brigade  commanded  by  General  Long- 
street,  and  subsequently  by  A.  P.  Hill,  under  whom  Col- 
onel Kemper,  with  the  Seventh  regiment,   was  in  the 
hottest  of  the  fight  at  Williamsburg.     Immediately  after 
this  he  was  given  command  of  the  brigade  which  had 
been  successively  under  Longstreet,    Ewell  and  A.  P. 
Hill,  and  he  fought  his  regiments  with    distinguished 
skill  and  courage  during  the  first  day  at  Seven  Pines  and 
throughout  the  Seven  Days*  fighting  before  Richmond. 
At  Frayser's  he  made  a  gallant  advance  over  diflScult 
ground,  broke  the  enemy's  line  and  captured  a  battery. 
With  Longstreet*s  corps  he  reached  the  scene  of  battle 
at  Manassas,   August  29,   1862,  and  in  the  subsequent 
fighting  served  in  command  of  a  division  consisting  of  his 
own,  Jenkins*,  Pickett's  and  N.  G.  Evans*  brigades.     At 
South  mountain  he  commanded  his  brigade,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Gamett,  the  two  commands  not  exceeding 
800  men,  met  Hatch's  force  of  3,500  before  Turner's 
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Gap.  This  little  force  of  Confederates  performed  prod- 
igies of  valor,  causing  General  Doubleday  to  report  that 
he  had  engaged  4,000  or  5,000  men  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Pickett,  and  Hooker  reported  that  Hatch, 
after  a  'violent  and  protracted  struggle"  in  which  he 
was ''outnumbered  and  sorely  pressed,"  was  reinforced 
by  Christian's  brigade,  in  spite  of  which  the  resistance  of 
the  enemy  was  continued  until  after  dark.  It  was  by 
such  self-sacrificing  bravery  that  McClellan's  army  was 
delayed  until  Lee  could  concentrate  at  Sharpsburg.  In 
the  latter  battle  he  commanded  his  brigade,  also  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, his  brigade  meanwhile  having  been  assigned 
to  Pickett's  division  of  Virginians.  Before  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville  he  was  detailed  to  operate  near  New 
Bern,  N.  C,  where  he  rendered  efficient  service  but 
fought  no  important  battles.  He  rejoined  Pickett  before 
Suffolk,  and  marched  with  him  into  Pennsylvania.  On 
the  third  day  of  the  fighting  at  Gettysburg  he  led  his 
brigade  in  the  heroic  charge  upon  Cemetery  hill.  As  the 
division  concentrated  in  making  the  final  assault,  Kem- 
per fell  desperately  wounded,  his  brother  brigadiers, 
Gamett  and  Armistead,  being  killed  a  few  moments 
later.  He  was  brought  off  the  field,  but  subsequently 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals.  After  three  months* 
imprisonment  and  when  it  seemed  unlikely  that  he 
would  recover,  he  was  exchanged  for  General  Graham,  of 
the  United  States  army.  His  injuries  prevented  further 
service  in  the  field,  but  his  gallant  deeds  were  rewarded 
by  promotion  to  major-general,  and  he  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  reserve  forces  of  Virginia,  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  then  returned  to  Madison  county,  culti- 
vated his  land  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  also  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  the  political  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
Virginia,  which  he  earnestly  aided  by  voice  and  pen.  In 
this  work  he  was  so  conspicuous  as  to  be  a  candidate  for 
elector-at-large  for  the  State  in  1872,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  nominated  and  elected  governor.  He 
served  in  this  honored  position  for  four  years  from  Jan- 
uary I,  1874.     General  Kemper  died  April  7,  1895. 

Brigadier- General  Edmund  G.  Lee  was  born  at  "Lee- 
land,**  Va.,  May  25,  1835.  He  was  educated  at  Hallo- 
well's  school  at  Alexandria,   and  at  William  and  Mary 
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college,  and  then  entered  the  profession  of  the  law. 
With  the  earliest  volunteers  for  the  defense  of  the  State 
he  went  to  the  front  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  Second 
Virginia  regiment.  Soon  promoted  first  lieutenant,  he 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  on  the  stafiE  of  Stonewall 
Jackson,  of  whose  brigade  the  Second  formed  a  part  at 
First  Manassas.  Of  the  Thirty-third  regiment,  same  bri- 
gade, he  was  promoted  major,  and  later  lieutenant-col- 
onel; and  in  this  rank  he  participated  in  the  Valley 
campaign  of  1862,  and  the  subsequent  operations  of  that 
year.  At  Fredericksburg,  having  been  promoted  col- 
onel, he  commanded  his  regiment  Early  in  1863,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  he  retired  from  the  service,  but  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  active  duty  and 
in  Jime,  1864,  was  assigned  to  temporary  command  at 
Staunton,  Va. ,  with  orders  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  organ- 
ize the  local  forces  and  aid  in  the  defense  of  the  Valley. 
But  the  Confederates  met  with  a  serious  reverse  at  that 
point  immediately  afterward;  Gren.  W.  E.  Jones  was 
killed,  and  Staunton  was  occupied  by  the  Federals.  On 
September  20,  1864,  Colonel  Lee  was  promoted  briga- 
dier-general, and  he  was  subsequently  sent  to  Canada  on 
secret  service  for  the  government.  After  the  war  his 
ill  health  compelled  him  to  spend  the  winters  in  the 
far  South.  He  died  at  Yellow  Sulphur  Springs,  Va., 
August  24,  1870. 

Major-General  Fitzhugh  Lee  was  bom  at  Clermont, 
Fairfax  county,  Va.,  November  19,  1835.  He  is  the  son 
of  Sydney  Smith  Lee,  who  was  a  brother  of  Robert  E. 
Lee,  and  son  of  Gen.  and  Gov.  Henry  Lee.  Sydney 
Smith  Lee  had  a  distinguished  naval  career  for  over 
forty  years,  beginning  as  a  midshipman  when  fourteen 
years  of  age.  He  commanded  a  vessel  at  Vera  Cruz, 
was  three  years  commandant  at  Annapolis,  and  for  the 
same  period  in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard; 
commanded  Commodore  Perry's  flagship  in  the  Japan 
expedition,  and  when  the  first  Japanese  embassadors 
came  to  America,  he  was  associated  with  Farragut  and 
D.  D.  Porter  in  a  committee  for  their  reception  and 
entertainment.  He  resigned  his  position  as  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  coast  survey  to  join  the  Confederacy,  and  was 
on  duty  at  Norfolk;  in  command  of  fortifications  at 
Drewry's  bluff;  chief  of  the  bureau  of  orders  and  detail, 
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and  in  command  of  fortifications  on  the  James  dtiring 
the  siege  of  Richmond.  Fitzhtigh  Lee  was  graduated  at 
the  United  States  military  academy  in  1856,  and  after 
serving  until  January  i,  1858,  in  the  cav^ry  school  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  as  an  instructor,  he  was  assigned  to  fron- 
tier duty  in  Texas  with  his  regiment,  the  Second  cavalry. 
He  served  at  several  Texas  posts,  and  on  May  13,  1859, 
in  a  fight  with  Comanche  Indians  was  shot  through  fiie 
Itmgs  with  an  arrow,  and  his  life  despaired  of.  In 
i860  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  West  Point  as  instructor 
of  cavalry.  In  1861  he  resigned  his  commission  as  first 
lieutenant,  and  tendered  his  services  to  his  native  State. 
He  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant,  corps  of  cavalry, 
C.  S.  A. ;  promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  First  Virginia 
cavalry  (Stuart's  regiment),  August,  1861,  and  colonel, 
March,  1862.  His  first  service  was  rendered  in  staff 
duty,  under  General  Beauregard  at  Manassas,  and  as 
adjutant-general  of  Ewell's  brigade  during  the  battle  of 
First  Manassas.  In  the  spring  of  1862,  with  his  regiment, 
he  aided  in  covering  the  retreat  from  Yorktown,  and  in 
the  raid  of  the  cavalry  under  Stuart,  around  McClellan's 
peninsular  army,  he  was  particularly  distinguished  in 
the  capture  of  the  camp  of  his  old  Federal  regiment,  and 
in  the  defense  as  rear  guard  while  Stuart's  other  com- 
mands built  a  bridge  over  the  Chickahominy,  which  he 
was  the  last  man  to  cross.  He  was  recommended  by 
Stuart  for  promotion  to  brigadier-general,  which  soon 
followed,  and  at  the  organization  of  the  cavalry  division, 
July  28th,  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  Second  brigade, 
consisting  of  the  First,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Ninth 
Virginia  regiments  and  Breathed  *s  battery.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  cavalry  operations  in  August,  con- 
nected with  Jackson's  advance  northward,  and  in  the 
capture  of  Manassas  depot;  participated  in  Stuart's 
advance  into  Maryland,  screening  the  movements  of  the 
army,  and  after  McClellan  could  no  longer  be  held  in 
check  at  South  mountain,  his  brigade  covered  the  retreat 
through  Boonsboro,  where  there  was  a  fierce  and  pro- 
tracted fight  He  succeeded  in  delaying  the  enemy 
through  the  greater  part  of  September  i6th,  and  then 
joined  the  army  before  Sharpsburg.  In  November  his 
brigade  was  reorganized.  He  served  on  the  Confederate 
left  above  Fredericksburg  in  December,  took  part  in  the 
raid  on  Dumfries  and  Fairfax  Station,  and  in  February, 
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1863,  moved  to  Culpeper  to  guard  the  upper  Rappahan^ 
nock,  giving  battle  to  Averell  at  Kellysville,  an  action 
which  Stuart  reported  as  "one  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  the  war,"  which  he  took  "pride  in  wit- 
ntjssing."  At  the  field  of  Chancellorsville  he  led  the 
advance  of  the  flank  movement,  rode  with  Jackson  to 
reconnoiter  the  position  of  Howard,  and  commanded  the 
cavalry  in  the  Sunday  battle.  During  Stuart's  raid  of 
June,  1863,  he  captured  part  of  Custer's  brigade  at  Han- 
over, and  reached  Gettysburg  in  time  for  a  fierce  hand- 
to-hand  cavalry  fight  on  July  3d.  During  the  retreat  he 
rendered  distinguished  service.  He  was  now  promoted 
major-general  and  in  September  took  command  of  one  of 
the  two  cavalry  divisions,  with  which,  when  R.  E.  Lee 
decided  to  push  Meade  from  his  front  on  the  Rapidan, 
he  held  the  lines  while  the  main  army  moved  out  on  the 
enemy's  fiank.  He  fought  about  Brandy  Station  and 
encountered  Custer  at  Buckland  Mills.  After  the  con- 
test with  Grant  in  the  Wilderness  his  division,  thrown  in 
front  of  the  Federal  advance  toward  Spottsylvania, 
engaged  in  one  of  its  most  severe  conflicts.  The  Con- 
federate troopers  were  a  terrible  annoyance  to  the  Fed- 
erals, "swarming  in  the  woods  like  angry  bees,"  and 
Sheridan  started  on  a  raid  to  Richmond  to  draw  them 
oflf.  At  the  resulting  battle  of  Yellow  Tavern,  where 
Stuart  was  fatally  wounded,  at  Hawes'  Shop  and  Cold 
Harbor,  and  at  Trevilian's,  he  contested  with  Sheridan 
the  honors  of  the  field,  and  August,  1864,  found  him 
again  opposed  to  that  famous  Federal  officer  in  the  Shen- 
andoah valley.  Here  he  commanded  the  cavalry  of  Early's 
army.  He  fought  the  spirited  battle  of  Cedarville,  and 
at  Winchester,  September  19th,  displayed  great  courage 
and  energy  in  attempting  to  save  the  field.  In  the  midst 
of  a  terrible  artillery  nre  his  famous  horse  "Nellie" 
was  shot,  and  at  the  same  time  he  received  a  wound  in 
the  thi|^h  which  disabled  him  for  several  months.  On 
recovering  he  made  an  expedition  into  northwestern 
Virginia  in  the  following  winter.  Upon  the  promotion  of 
Hampton  to  lieutenant-general,  Lee  became  chief  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  com- 
manded that  corps  at  Five  Forks.  After  rendering  inval- 
uable service  on  the  retreat,  he  was  ordered  to  make  an 
attack,  on  April  9th,  at  Appomattox,  supported  by  Gor- 
don, and  in  this  movement,  which  met  overwhelming 
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opposition,  his  cavalry  became  separated  from  the  main 
body.  He  participated  in  the  final  council  of  war,  and 
after  the  surrender  returned  to  Richmond  with  Gen. 
R.  E.  Lee.  He  then  retired  to  his  home  in  Stafford 
county,  and  resided  later  near  Alexandria.  In  1874  he 
delivered  an  address  at  Bunker  Hill  which  greatly  aided 
the  restoration  of  brotherly  feeling.  He  was  a  conspic- 
uous figure  at  the  Yorktown  centennial,  and  at  the 
Washington  centennial  celebration  at  New  York  city,  at 
the  head  of  the  Virginia  troops,  he  received  a  magnifi- 
cent ovation.  In  1885  he  was  nominated  for  governor 
by  the  .Democratic  party  and  made  a  memorable  and 
successful  campaign  against  John  S.  Wise.  After  serv- 
ing as  governor  imtil  1890,  he  became  president  of  the 
Pittsburg  &  Virginia  railroad.  In  1896  he  was  sent  to 
Cuba  as  consul-general  at  Havana,  under  the  circum- 
stances one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  the  diplo- 
matic service.  In  this  he  represented  the  United  States 
with  such  dignity  and  ability  that  he  was  retained  in  the 
place  after  the  inauguration  of  President  McKinley, 
through  all  the  trying  difficulties  preceding  the  war  with 
Spain.  After  the  outbreak  of  war  he  was  made  a  major- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  United  States  army,  and  at 
the  close  of  hostilities  was  appointed  military  governor 
of  the  province  of  Havana. 

Major-General  William  Henry  Fitzhugh  Lee,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  was  bom  at  Arlington, 
Va.,  May  31,  1837.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  college, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1857.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  the  Sixth  infantry. 
United  States  army,  and  in  this  rank  he  served  in  the 
Utah  campaign  under  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  and  sub- 
sequently in  California.  Early  in  1859  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  took  charge  of  his  farm,  the  historic 
White  House,  on  the  Pamunkey  river.  He  was  heartily 
in  sympathy  with  the  Confederate  cause,  and  organized 
a  cavalry  company  early  in  1861,  becoming  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  formation  of  the  gallant  body  of 
troopers  which  were  subsequently  distinguished  in  the 
history  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  contrib- 
uted so  effectively  to  its  successes.  In  May  he  received 
the  rank  of  captain,  corps  of  cavalry,  C.  S.  A.,  and  in 
the  same  month  was  promoted  major  in    the  regular 
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army.     During  the  West  Virginia  campaign  he  acted  as 
chief  of  cavalry  for  General  Loring,     In  the  winter  of 
1861-63  he  was  ordered  to  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  and  was 
commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Ninth  Virginia 
cavalry  regiment,  promotion  to  the  colonelship  following 
in  March.     With  his  regiment  he  was  attached  to  the 
cavalry  brigade  of  J.  E,  B.  Stuart,  and  shared  Its  opera- 
tions during  the  retreat  from  Yorktown  toward  Rich- 
mond.    In   the  famous  raid  around   McClellan's   army 
Stuart's  men  were  led  by  the  three  colonels,  Fitz  Lee, 
W.  H.  F.  Lee  and  W.   T.   Martin;    the  artillery  under 
Breathed.     His  troopers  defeated  the  enemy's  cavalry 
at  Hawes'  Shop,  June  r3th,  t 
the  organization  of  the  cavi 
month,  his  regiment  was  ass 
hugh  Lee,  and  he  participa 
command  in  the  campaign  > 
serving  on  the  advanced  lin 
the  advance  into  Maryland, 
guisbed  in  the  rear-guard 
Turner's  pass.     Squadron  at 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  atta 
until  they  were  the  last  to 
point  Colonel  Lee  was  unhoi 
a  bridge ;  and  severely  brui 
lay  by  the  roadside  for  so: 
passing  enemy.     He    mana 
reach^  the  army  on  the  Pi 
corned  as  one  from  the  dt 
manded  a  detachment  of  Let 
bersburg  raid,  and  held  thi 
movement  in  the  rear  of  M 

pid  conduct  and  coolness  in  demanding  the  surrender  of 
a  largely  superior  force  of  the  enemy  which  held  White's 
ford  on  the  Potomac,  caused  the  withdrawal  of  this 
obstacle  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  safe  return 
of  Stuart's  command  to  Virginia  At  the  reorganization 
in  November  he,  having  been  promoted  brigadier-gen- 
eral, was  given  command  of  the  brigade  of  cavalry  con- 
sisting of  the  Fifth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Fifteenth  Virginia 
and  Second  North  Carolina.  During  the  operations 
preceding  and  following  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg 
and  Chancellorsville  he  was  frequently  engaged,  and 
during  the  combats  with  Fleasanton's  cavalry  before  the 
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Gettysburg  campaign  he  fought  at  Fleetwood  Hill  and 
Brand}'  Station,  where  he  engaged  the  enemy  in  a  series 
of  brilliant  charges  with  his  regiments,  in  one  of  the  last 
of  which  he  received  a  severe  wound  through  the  leg. 
General  Stuart  reported  *'the  handsome  and  highly  sat- 
isfactory manner"  in  which  he  handled  his  brigade,  and 
the  deplorable  loss  **for  a  short  time  only,  it  is  hoped, 
of  his  valuable  services. "  But,  in  his  helpless  condition, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Federal  raiders  and  carried  to 
Fortress  Monroe,  where,  and  at  Fort  Lafayette,  he  was 
held  until  March,  1864.  On  his  return  to  the  army  he 
was  promoted  major-general  and  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  the  cavalry.  He  participated  in 
the  operations  of  the  cavalry  from  the  Rapidan  to  the 
James  in  1864;  was  at  Malvern  hill  when  Grant  crossed 
the  river;  opposed  Wilson's  raid  against  the  Weldon  rail- 
road in  June ;  commanded  the  cavalry  at  Globe  Tavern, 
August;  at  Five  Forks  held  the  right  of  the  Confederate 
line;  and  during  the  retreat  to  Appomattox,  aided  Gor- 
don in  repulsing  repeated  assaults.  After  the  surrender 
he  retired  to  his  plantation,  and  resided  there  until  his 
removal  to  Burke's  Station  in  1874.  He  was  president 
for  a  time  of  the  State  agricultural  society,  served  one 
term  in  the  State  senate,  and  sat  in  the  Fiftieth,  Fifty- 
first  and  Fifty-second  Congresses  as  representative  of  the 
Eighth  Virginia  district.  He  died  at  Alexandria,  October 
15,  1891. 

Brigadier-General  R.  D.  Lilley  entered  the  Confeder- 
ate service  in  the  spring  of  1 861  as  captain  of  the  Augusta 
Lee  Rifles,  a  volunteer  company,  which  marched  through 
the  mountains  under  CoL  J.  M.  Heck,  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  to  recruit  the  forces  in  western  Virginia.  At 
Huttonsville,  General  Gamett  ordered  two  regiments  to 
be  formed  from  the  volunteer  and  militia*  organizations, 
and  the  Rifles  was  assigned  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Virginia 
infantry,  under  Colonel  Heck.  This  regiment  occupied 
Rich  mountain,  and  there  Captain  Lilley,  in  command 
of  his  company,  took  part  in  the  defense  of  Camp  Gar- 
nett.  Diiring  the  nigt^t  retreat  from  that  post,  he  and 
part  of  his  company  followed  the  lead  of  Major  Hotch- 
kiss,  over  the  mountain,  and  reached  Beverly  in  safety; 
but  the  remainder  of  the  column  became  separated  and 
were  captured  by  McClellan.      He  remained  with  the 
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army  of  the  Northwest  through  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1 86 1,  and  shared  its  valorous  service  in  the  defeats  of  the 
Federals  at  the  Greenbrier  river  and  Alleghany  mount- 
ain, and  at  McDowell  in  May,  1862.  Subsequently  his 
regiment  was  attached  to  Early's  brigade  of  Ewell's 
division,  and  he  was  identified  with  the  career  of  that 
famous  brigade  throughout  1862.  At  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Mountain  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Greneral 
Early  by  his  gallantry  in  advancing  among  the  foremost, 
with  a  small  body  of  men,  including  the  color-bearer, 
after  the  regiment  had  been  thrown  in  disorder  by  a  rear 
attack.  At  Second  Manassas  he  again  won  commenda- 
tion for  his  gallantry  in  driving  back  a  column  of  the 
enemy  while  in  command  of  the  brigade  skirmish  line. 
He  was  promoted  major  in  January,  1863.  In  April  and 
May,  the  Twenty-fifth  was  with  Imboden  in  western  Vir- 
ginia, and  rejoining  the  army  was  assigned  to  J.  M. 
Jones*  brigade  of  the  Stonewall  division.  Major  Lilley 
won  high  praise  by  his  services  in  command  of  the  skir- 
mish line  of  this  brigade  at  Gettysburg,  and  was  pro- 
moted lieutenant-colonel.  He  served  with  distinction  at 
Mine  Run,  and  after  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  and 
Spottsylvania  Court  House  was  promoted  brigadier-gen- 
eral and  assigned  to  the  command  of  Early's  old  brigade. 
In  this  capacity  he  served  in  the  expedition  through 
Maryland  against  Washington.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
the  Valley  he  was  severely  wounded  and  captured  at  a 
battle  near  Winchester,  July  20,  1864,  but  was  recaptured 
four  days  later.  On  November  28,  1864,  he  was  given 
command  of  the  reserve  forces  of  the  Valley  district, 
where  he  served  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Gen- 
eral Lilley  died  November  12,  1886. 

Major-General  Lunsford  Lindsay  Lomax,  a  distin- 
guished officer  of  the  Confederate  States  provisional  army, 
who  rose  from  the  rank  of  captain  to  that  of  major-general 
in  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  was  bom  at  Newport, 
R.  I. ,  the  son  of  Mann  Page  Lomax,  of  Virginia,  a  major 
of  ordnance  in  the  United  States  army.  His  mother,  Eliza- 
beth Lindsay,  was  a  descendant  of  Captain  Lindsay,  who 
commanded  a  company  in  the  light  horse  cavalry  of  Harry 
Lee  during  the  Revolution,  and  lost  an  arm  in  the  war 
for  independence.  His  father,  also,  was  of  an  old  Vir- 
ginia family.     Young  Lomax  was  educated  in  the  schools 
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of  Richmond  and  Norfolk,  and  was  appointed  cadet-at- 
large,  July  i,  1852,  to  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point,  where  he  was  graduated  July  i,  1856,  and  pro- 
moted to  a  brevet  lieutenancy  in  the  Second  cavalry. 
He  served  on  frontier  duty  in  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  that 
region,  with  promotion  to  second  lieutenant  of  the  First 
cavalry,  September  30,  1856,  and  first  lieutenant,  March 
21,  1 86 1,  until  the  secession  of  his  State  from  the  United 
States.  Resigning  April  25,  186 1,  he  offered  his  services 
to  Virginia,  and  was  appointed  captain  in  the  State  forces 
April  28th.  He  was  at  once  assigned  to  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  as  assistant  adjutant-general,  and 
later  was  transferred  to  the  field  of  operations  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  as  inspector-general  upon  the  staff  of 
the  gallant  Texan,  Brigadier-General  McCulloch,  who 
commanded  a  division  of  Van  Dom's  army.  After  Mc- 
Culloch fell  he  was  promoted  inspector-general  on  the 
staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  Earl  Van  Dom,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. He  served  in  this  capacity  from  July, 
1862,  until  October,  when  he  was  made  inspector-general 
of  the  army  of  East  Tennessee.  While  with  the  western 
armies  he  participated  in  the  battles  of  Pea  Ridge,  Ark. , 
Farmington  and  Corinth,  Miss.,  the  first  defense  of 
Vicksburg  from  siege.  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Spring  Hill 
and  Thompson  Station,  Tenn.  On  February  8,  1863,  he 
was  promoted  colonel  and  called  to  the  eastern  cam- 
paigns. As  colonel  of  the  Eleventh  Virginia  cavalry,  in 
W.  E.  Jones*  brigade,  he  participated  in  the  raid  in 
West  Virginia,  and  the  subsequent  Pennsylvania  cam- 
paign, including  the  battles  of  Brandy  Station,  Win- 
chester, Rector's  Cross-roads,  Upperville,  Gettysburg 
and  Buckland.  On  July  23,  1863,  he  was  promoted  brig- 
adier-general and  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade 
of  cavalry  organized  for  him  of  the  Fifth,  Sixth  and 
Fifteenth  Virginia  regiments,  and  the  First  Maryland 
cavalry.  Under  his  command  this  brigade  was  one  of 
the  principal  factors  in  the  subsequent  operations  of  Fitz 
Lee*s  division,  including  the  fighting  at  Culpeper  Court 
House,  Morton's  Ford,  the  second  encounter  at  Brandy 
Station,  Tod's  Tavern,  the  Wilderness  campaign.  Cold 
Harbor,  Yellow  Tavern,  Reams'  Station  and  Trevilian's. 
His  gallant  and  cool  leadership  in  these  important  en- 
gagements led  to  his  promotion,  August  10,  1864,  to  the 
rank  of  major-general     He  was  given  command  of  a 
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division  composed  of  the  cavalry  brigades  of  Bradley  T. 
Johnson,  W.  L.  Jackson,  Henry  B.  Davidson,  J.  D. 
Imboden  and  John  McCausland,  and  rendered  prominent 
and  distinguished  service  in  the  Valley  campaign  of  the 
army  under  General  Early,  at  the  battles  of  Winchester, 
Tom's  Brook  and  other  encounters.  At  the  battle  of 
Woodstock,  October  9th,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  by 
Torbert's  cavalry,  but  made  his  escape  about  three  hours 
later  by  personally  overthrowing  his  captor.  On  October 
31st  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  or  the  cavalry  wing 
of  the  army  under  Early,  and  on  March  29,  1865,  was  put 
in  entire  command  of  the  Valley  district  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Northern  Virginia.  After  the  fall  of  Richmond 
he  moved  his  forces  to  Lynchburg,  and  when  Lee  sur- 
rendered sent  the  news  to  General  Echols,  with  whom 
he  endeavored  to  form  a  junction  with  the  remnants  of 
his  own,  Fitz  Lee's  and  Rosser's  divisions.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  joining  the  army  in  North  Carolina,  and  sur- 
rendered his  division  with  Johnston,  at  Greensboro. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Caroline  county,  Va.,  and  engaged 
in  farming,  to  which  he  quietly  devoted  himself  during 
the  succeeding  years  until  1889,  when  he  was  called  to 
the  presidency  of  the  college  at  Blacksburg.  He  resigned 
this  position  after  five  years*  service.  For  several  years 
he  has  been  engaged  in  the  official  compilation  of  the 
records  of  the  war,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Brigadier-General  Armistead  Lindsay  Long  was  born 
in  Campbell  county,  Va.,  September  13,  1827.  He  was 
educated  at  the  United  States  military  academy,  with 
graduation  in  the  class  of  1850,  and  promotion  to  brevet 
second  lieutenant  of  artillery.  He  served  in  garrison  at 
Fort  Moultrie  until  1852,  and  on  frontier  duty  in  New 
Mexico,  with  promotion  to  first  lieutenant,  Second  artil- 
lery, until  1854.  His  subsequent  service  was  at  Fort  Mc- 
Henry  and  Barrancas  barracks,  until  1855,  when  he  was 
again  ordered  to  the  frontier.  With  the  exception  of  a 
period  at  Fortress  Monroe  he  was  on  duty  in  Indian 
Territory,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  until  i860.  When  the 
crisis  arrived  between  the  North  and  South  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Augusta  arsenal,  Ga.,  but  was  transferred  to 
Washington,  where  he  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen- 
fjral  Sumner  until  his  resignation,  which  took  effect  June 
10,  1 861,     Repairing  to  Richmond  he  accepted  the  com- 
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mission  of  major  of  artillery  in  the  Confederate  service, 
and  soon  accompanied  Gen.  W.  W.  Loring,  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Western  Virginia,  as  chief  of 
artillery.  He  served  in  the  Trans- Alleghany,  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  inspector-general  in  addition  to  those  of 
his  regfular  position,  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1861, 
and  was  then  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  R,  E.  Lee  in  the 
department  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida. 
The  association  with  the  future  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Confederate  armies,  begun  amid  the  mountains  of 
West  Virginia,  was  continued  throughout  the  four  years' 
war,  with  intimate  friendship  and  confidence.  When 
Lee  was  given  command  of  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, Long  was  appointed  military  secretary  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  During  the  subsequent  campaigns  he 
rendered  valuable  service  upon  the  field,  especiaJly  in 
posting  and  securing  the  artillery.  His  eflSciency  in  the 
disposition  of  artillery  was  particularly  shown  upon  the 
fields  of  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg. 
In  September,  1862,  he  was  promoted  brigadier-general 
and  assigned  to  the  duty  of  chief  of  artillery  of  the  Sec- 
ond corps  of  the  army.  He  was  actively  engaged  during 
the  Bristoe  and  Mine  Run  campaigns,  and  throughout  the 
severe  fighting  of  1864  managed  his  artillery  with  vigor 
and  unfailine  judgment,  sharing  the  battles  of  Ewell's 
corps  until  disabled  by  illness.  He  organized  the  artil- 
lery which  accompanied  Early  in  his  campaign  against 
Washington.  Throughout  the  disasters  which  befell 
Early's  army  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  subsequently, 
his  artillery  corps  behaved  with  a  steadfast  gallantry  and 
unfaltering  courage  that  elicited  the  unbounded  praise  of 
the  lieutenant-general  commanding.  General  Long  was 
with  the  Shenandoah  army  at  the  final  disaster  at  Waynes- 
boro and  afterward  accompanied  Gordon's  corps  in 
the  withdrawal  from  Richmond,  participated  in  its  en- 
gagements in  April,  1865,  and  finally  was  surrendered 
and  paroled  at  Appomattox.  After  the  war  closed  he 
was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  James  River  &  Ka- 
nawha canal  company.  Soon  afterward  he  lost  his  eye- 
sight by  reason  of  exposure  during  his  campaigns.  He 
then  removed  to  Charlotteville,  where  he  passed  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  in  total  darkness.  During  this 
period  his  active  mind  was  much  employed  in  recalling 
the  incidents  of  the  war,  and  it  was  then  that  he  wrote 
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the  Memoirs  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  a  model  of  biogfraphical 
history,  containing  a  very  clear  and  most  intelligent 
account  of  the  military  operations  of  the  army  of  North- 
em  Virginia.  This  book  was  published  in  1886.  He 
also  prepared  reminiscences  of  his  army  life,  and  a  ^etcfa 
of  Stonewall  Jackson,  which  so  far  has  not  been  pub- 
lished. By  reason  of  his  infirmity  he  was  compelled  to 
use  a  slate  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and  to  depend 
on  members  of  his  family  and  on  friends  for  much  assist- 
ance. Under  all  these  disadvantages  he  worked  along 
uncomplainingly,  drawing  his  interest  and  delight  from 
what  was  most  pleasant  in  his  past  life,  cheerful,  and 
always  with  placid  courage  looking  forward  to  the  end  of 
his  sad  but  honored  career.  He  died  April  29,  189 1,  leav- 
ing a  wife  and  two  children,  Virginia  L.  and  E.  McLean. 

Major-General  John  Bankhead  Magruder,  conspicuous 
in  the  early  operations  in  Virginia,  was  born  at  Win- 
chester, Va.,  August  15,  1 810.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
West  Point  military  academy  in  1830,  with  the  brevet  of 
second  lieutenant.  Seventh  infantry,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  artillery  school  at  Fort  McHenry,  Md.  He  subse- 
quently served  in  various  garrisons,  on  recruiting  service 
and  in  the  occupation  of  Texas.  On  March  31,  1836,  he 
was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  of  artillery.  In  the 
Mexican  war  he  commanded  the  light  battery  attached 
to  General  Pillow's  division,  and  after  gallant  service  at 
Palo  Alto  was  made  captain  of  the  First  artillery.  At 
Cerro  Gordo  he  won  the  brevet  rank  of  major,  and  he 
afterward  participated  in  the  skirmish  of  La  Hoya,  Oca- 
laca,  the  storming  of  Chapultepec  and  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Mexico.  After  the  close  of  this  war  he  served  in 
Maryland  and  California  and  was  in  command  of  Fort 
Adams  at  Newport,  R.  I.  At  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
federacy he  promptly  tendered  his  services  and  was  com- 
missioned colonel,  C.  S.  A.,  March  16,  1861.  Promotion 
rapidly  followed  to  brigadier-general,  June  17th,  and 
major-general,  October  7,  1861.  He  was  assigned  to  com- 
mand of  the  artillery  in  and  about  Richmond  on  April 
29th,  and  soon  afterward  was  given  charge  of  the  Vir- 
ginia State  forces  in  that  locality.  Put  in  command  of 
the  district  of  Yorktown  in  May,  he  defeated  a  Federal 
force  at  Big  Bethel,  the  first  battle  of  the  war,  in  which 
his  success  gave  confidence  to  the  Confederate  soldiers 
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everywhere,  and  correspondingly  depressed  the  Northern 
troops.  He  remained  in  this  command  until  February, 
1862.  Stationed  at  Yorktown,  with  about  12,000  men, 
confronting  McClellan's  great  army  of  invasion,  he  dem- 
onstrated his  remarkable  ability  as  a  master  of  ruse  and 
strategy,  causing  McClellan  to  believe  that  a  force  supe- 
rior to  his  own  disputed  his  advance.  Magruder  was  not 
actively  eng^aged  at  Seven  Pines,  but  after  General  Lee 
took  command,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  Confederate  army,  and  during  the  operations  north 
of  the  Chickahominy  was  left  before  Richmond  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  Federals.  No  one  could  have  better 
performed  this  feat  than  *' Prince  John, "  as  he  was  known 
in  the  old  Federal  army,  on  account  -of  his  lordly  air  and 
brilliant  ability  to  bring  appearances  up  to  the  necessities 
of  occasion.  During  the  retreat  of  McClellan  his  troops 
made  a  spirited  attack  at  Savage  Station,  and  at  Malvern 
Hill  nine  brigades  under  his  orders  made  a  heroic  charge 
against  the  Federal  position,  but  were  repulsed  with  fear- 
ful slaughter.  At  this  time  the  Confederate  government 
determined  to  prosecute  more  vigorously  the  war  in  the 
West  and  attempt  to  recover  lost  territory  in  Missouri 
and  Louisiana,  and  a  department  was  formed  of  the 
Trans- Mississippi,  and  General  Magruder  sent  to  its 
command,  with  the  understanding  that  Generals  Hind- 
man,  Taylor  and  Price  would  report  to  him.  If  this  plan 
had  been  carried  out,  doubtless  the  history  of  the  war  in 
that  region  would  have  been  other  than  it  is,  but  there 
was  a  change  before  Magruder  could  reach  the  field,  and 
he  was  recalled  to  Richmond,  and  subsequently  assigned 
to  the  district  of  Texas.  He  directed  his  attention  at  once 
to  the  defenseless  condition  of  the  coast,  and  caused  the 
equipment  of  two  cotton  clad  gunboats,  and  when  the 
Federals  attempted  to  occupy  Galveston  he  recaptured 
the  town  January  i,  1863,  made  prisoners  of  the  garrison, 
and  caused  the  whole  Federal  blockade  fleet  to  hoist  the 
white  flag,  although  the  uninjured  vessels  afterward 
escaped.  He  continued  in  command,  the  district  being 
enlarged  to  include  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  in 
March,  1864,  sent  most  of  his  forces  to  reinforce  General 
Taylor  against  Banks.  After  the  close  of  hostilities 
he  went  into  Mexico  and  entered  the  army  of  Maxi- 
milian with  the  rank  of  major-general,  serving  until  the 
downfall  of  the  emperor.     Then  returning  to  the  United 
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States  he  lectured  for  a  time  upon  his  Mexican  experi* 
ence,  at  Baltimore  and  other  cities,  finally  settling  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  in  1869.  He  died  at  that  city,  February 
19,  1871. 

Major-General  William  Mahone  was  bom  at  Monroe, 
Southampton  county,  Va.,  December  i,  1826.  His  family 
in  Virginia  was  descended  from  an  Irish  progenitor  of  the 
Colonial  period.  Both  his  grandfathers  served  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  his  father  commanded  a  militia  regi- 
ment during  the  Nat  Turner  insurrection.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Virginia  military  institute  in  1847,  after 
which  he  taught  two  years  at  the  Rappahannock  military 
academy.  He  then  entered  upon  a  career  as  civil  engi- 
neer in  which  he  became  distinguished,  engaging  in  the 
construction  of  new  railroads  in  Virginia,  notably  the 
Orange  &  Alexandria  and  Norfolk  &  Petersburg  lines. 
Overcoming  obstacles  that  had  been  pronounced  insuper- 
able in  the  construction  of  the  latter  line,  he  subsequently 
became  president  of  the  railroad  company.  He  then 
conceived  his  great  project  of  consolidating  various  roads 
into  a  system  from  Norfolk  to  Bristol,  Tenn.,  with  the 
ultimate  object  of  extending  connections  to  the  Missis- 
sippi and  to  the  Pacific  coast.  But  these  enterprises 
were  brought  to  a  sudden  check  by  the  political  events  of 
1860-61.  He  promptly  offered  his  services  to  Virginia, 
was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel,  and  soon  promoted 
colonel  of  the  Sixth  Virginia  regiment.  Serving  first  at 
Norfolk,  he  was  promoted  brigadier-general  November 
16,  1 86 1.  After  serving  in  the  defense  of  Drewry's 
bluff,  he  fought  his  brigade  in  Huger's  division  at 
Seven  Pines,  where  his  men  and  Armistead's  struck  the 
enemy  a  telling  blow  on  the  second  day.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  Seven  Days'  battles  before  Richmond,  and 
in  Anderson's  division  of  Longstreet's  corps  conducted 
his  brigade  into  action  at  the  battle  of  Second  Manassas 
with  conspicuous  gallantry,  receiving  a  severe  wound 
which  prevented  his  participation  in  the  Maryland  cam- 
paign, though  his  famous  brigade  was  distinguished  in 
the  valorous  defense  of  the  South  mountain  passes. 
Returning  to  his  command,  he  served  through  the  suc- 
ceeding struggles  on  the  Rappahannock  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  during  the  first  day's  fighting  in  the  Wilder- 
ness  was   intrusted    with    the    command  of   his  own, 
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Woflford's,  Anderson's  and  Davis*  brigades,  in  an  attack 
on  the  flank  and  rear  of  Grant's  advance,  which  rolled 
Hancock's  command  back  in  confusion  and  promised  to 
repeat  the  victory  of  Chancellorsville,  when  Longstreet 
fell,  as  Jackson  had  fallen  on  the  former  field.  When  his 
division  commander  was  called  to  fill  Longstreet's  place, 
Mahone  was  given  command  of  Anderson's  division,  and 
Longstreet  added  his  voice  to  that  of  A.  P.  Hill  in  recom- 
mending the  promotion  of  the  dashing  infantry  chieftain. 
As  a  division  commander,  though  without  the  official 
rank,  he  was  distingfuished  in  a  successful  attack  upon 
Hancock,  May  loth,  and  the  severe  repulse  and  almost 
capture  of  a  portion  of  Warren's  corps  on  the  North 
Anna.  Before  Petersburg  he  brilliantly  defended  the 
Weldon  railroad,  and  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  of  the 
Confederates  lines  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  July  30th, 
he  was  specially  distinguished.  Moving  promptly  with 
his  division  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Bushrod  Johnson's  men, 
he  engaged  in  repeated  desperate  charges,  which  finally 
resulted  in  the  utter  repulse  and  terrible  slaughter  of  the 
enemy.  Here  the  tardy  promotion  arrived,  he  being 
promoted  major-general  on  the  field  by  General  Lee, 
which  was  promptly  confirmed  by  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. Of  Mahone's  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Crater, 
Col.  W.  H.  Stuart,  of  the  Sixty-first  Virginia,  has  said: 
'*The  whole  movement  was  under  his  immediate  and 
personal  direction,  and  to  him,  above  all,  save  the  brave 
men  who  bore  the  muskets,  belong  the  honor  and  credit 
of  recapturing  the  Confederate  lines."  To  the  last  he 
held  his  men  together  in  a  remarkably  spirited  and 
unified  organization,  which  was  inspired  with  a  strong 
esprit  du  corps^  and  distinguished  for  readiness  to  take 
all  chances  in  either  defense  or  assault  He  surrendered 
at  Appomattox,  and  returned  to  the  railroad  manage- 
ment from  which  he  had  been  called  four  years  before. 
Becoming  president  of  the  two  lines  extending  from 
Petersburg  to  Bristol,  Tenn.,  he  consolidated  the  three 
companies  into  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  &  Ohio  railroad 
company,  which  he  managed  until  the  financial  crisis  of 
1873,  when  a  foreign  combination  gained  control  and  the 
system  became  known  later  as  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 
Though  defeated  in  this  great  enterprise  he  managed 
that  upon  the  sale  of  the  lines  $500,000  was  paid  to  the 
State  of  Virginia  for  her  claim,  the  whole  amount  of 
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which  he  subsequently  caused  to  be  appropriated  for 
educational  purposes.  Before  the  close  of  the  war  Gen- 
eral Mahone  had  served  in  the  Virginia  senate  in  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  in  the  field,  and  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  he  exerted  a  very  powerful  influence  toward 
the  comparatively  peaceful  restoration  of  home  rule 
which  was  brought  about  in  his  State.  In  1878  he  was 
defeated  in  a  contest  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
governor.  In  1879,  under  his  leadership,  the  *'Read- 
juster*'  party  was  formed  in  Virginia,  which  for  a  time 
controlled  the  State,  and  General  Mahone  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  soon  became  identi- 
fied with  the  Republican  party,  which  through  his  efforts 
carried  the  State  elections  in  1881.  He  led  Virginia 
delegations  to  the  Republican  national  conventions  of 
1884  and  1888,  and  in  1889  was  nominated  for  governor  by 
his  party,  but  defeated.  He  continued  to  retain  political 
leadership,  and  in  his  later  years  made  his  home  at 
Washington,  where  he  died  October  8,  1895. 

Major-General  Dabney  Herndon  Maury  was  bom  at 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  May  20,  1822,  the  son  of  Capt 
John  Minor  Maury,  United  States  navy,  whose  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  Fontaine  Maury.  His  descent  is  from 
the  old  Virginia  families  of  Brooke  and  Minor,  and  the 
Huguenot  emigres,  the  Fontaines  and  Maurys.  He  was 
educated  at  the  classical  school  of  Thomas  Harrison, 
Fredericksburg,  studied  law  at  the  university  of  Virginia, 
and  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1846,  with  the  rank 
of  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  mounted  rifles.  A 
theater  for  active  service  in  his  profession  was  await- 
ing him  in  Mexico,  where  he  was  at  once  ordered. 
He  conducted  himself  with  soldierly  valor  in  this 
war,  particularly  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  where  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and  received  the  brevet  of  first  lieutenant  for  gal- 
lantry. In  further  recognition  of  his  services  he  was 
presented  with  a  sword  by  the  citizens  of  Fredericks- 
burg and  the  legislature  of  Virginia.  For  several 
years  subsequent  to  the  Mexican  war  he  was  detailed 
for  service  at  the  United  States  military  academy, 
first  as  assistant  professor  of  geography,  history  and 
ethics,  and  afterward  as  assistant  professor  of  infantry 
tactics.     In  1852  he  was  transferred  to  frontier  duty  in 
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Texas,  in  which  he  continued,  with  promotion  to  first 
lieutenant  mounted  rifles,  until  1858,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  cavalry  school  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.  From  April  15,  i860,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Con- 
federate war  he  was  assistant  adjutant-general,  with  the 
rank  of  brevet  captain,  in  New  Mexico.  He  promptly 
acted  with  his  State  in  1861,  and  was  commissioned  cap- 
tain, corps  of  cavalry,  C.  S.  A.,  to  date  from  March  i6th. 
Subsequently  he  was  promoted  colonel,  was  appointed 
adjutant-general  of  the  army  at  Manassas,  and  when  Gen. 
Earl  Van  Dom  was  assigned  to  command  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi department,  early  in  1862,  he  became  his  chief 
of  staflf  and  adjutant-general.  In  his  report  of  the  battle 
of  Elkhom  Tavern,  General  Van  Dom  wrote:  ** Colonel 
Maury  was  of  invaluable  service  to  me  both  in  preparing 
for  and  during  the  battle.  Here,  as  on  other  battlefields 
where  I  have  served  with  him,  he  proved  to  be  a  zealous 
patriot  and  true  soldier;  cool  and  calm  under  all  circum- 
stances, he  was  always  ready,  either  with  his  sword  or 
pen.  • '  Maury  was  promptly  promoted  brigadier-general. 
He  accompanied  Van  Dorn  to  the  consultation  with  A.  S. 
Johnston  and  Beauregard  at  Corinth  previous  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh,  and  subsequently  was  transferred  with  the 
main  Confederate  force  east  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
his  service  was  afterward  given.  When  Price  took  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  West  at  Tupelo,  he  commanded 
one  of  its  two  divisions,  including  the  brigades  of  John 
C.  Moore,  W.  L.  Cabell  and  C.  W.  Phifer,  and  the  cav- 
alry of  F.  C.  Armstrong.  Little  of  Maryland,  command- 
ing the  other  division,  fell  at  luka,  where  Maury  was 
held  in  reserve,  and  afterward  served  as  rear  guard,  repell- 
ing pursuit.  About  a  fortnight  later  he  commanded  the 
center  in  the  battle  of  Corinth,  against  Rosecrans,  and 
gallantly  engaged  the  enemy,  who  was  driven  from  his 
intrenchments  and  through  the  town.  During  the  sub- 
sequent retirement  he  defended  the  rear,  fighting  spirit- 
edly at  Hatchie's  bridge.  He  was  promoted  major-gen- 
eral in  November,  1862,  and  on  December  30th,  arrived 
before  Vicksburg  from  Grenada,  to  support  S.  D.  Lee, 
who  had  repulsed  Sherman's  attack  at  Chickasaw  bayou, 
and  was  assigned  to  command  of  the  right  wing.  He 
continued  in  service  here,  his  troops  being  engaged  at 
Steele's  bayou  and  in  the  defeat  of  the  Yazoo  Pass  expe- 
dition, until  he  was  ordered  to  Knoxville,  April  15th,  to 
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take  command  of  the  department  of  East  Tennessee.  A 
month  later  he  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the 
district  of  the  Gulf.  In  this  region,  with  headquarters 
at  Mobile,  he  continued  to  serve  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
During  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  in  command  of  reserve 
troops,  he  operated  in  defense  of  the  Macon  road.  In 
August,  1864,  in  spite  of  a  gallant  struggle,  the  defenses 
of  Mobile  bay  were  taken,  and  in  March  and  April,  1865, 
Maury,  with  a  garrison  about  9,000  strong,  defended  the 
city  against  the  assaults  of  Canby's  army  of  45,000  until, 
after  heavy  loss,  he  retired  without  molestation  to  Merid- 
ian. But  the  war  was  now  practically  over,  and  on  May 
4th,  his  forces  were  included  in  the  general  capitulation 
of  General  Taylor.  Subsequently  he  made  his  home  at 
Richmond,  Va.  He  has  given  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  the  war  period,  and  in  1868  organ- 
ized the  Southern  historical  society,  the  collections  of 
which  he  opened  to  the  government  war  records  office, 
securing  in  return  free  access  to  that  department  by  ex- 
Confederates.  In  1878  he  was  a  leader  in  the  movement 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  volunteer  troops  of  the 
nation,  and  until  1890  served  as  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Guard  association  of  the 
United  States.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  United  States 
minister  to  Columbia,  a  position  he  held  until  June  22, 
1889.  Since  then  he  has  been  occupied  in  literary  piu*- 
suits,  being  the  author  of  a  school  history  of  Virginia, 
and  other  works. 

Brigadier- General  Patrick  T.  Moore  was  bom  at  Gal- 
way,  Ireland,  September  22,  182 1,  son  of  John  Moore, 
who  removed  to  Canada  with  his  family  in  1835,  and  soon 
after  was  appointed  consul  at  Boston.  Coming  to  Rich- 
mond at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years.  General  Moore  en- 
gaged in  business  as  a  merchant,  until  the  outbreak  of  war, 
when,  having  been  for  some  time  a  captain  of  militia,  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  State.  In  the  spring  of  186 1  he 
was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  First  regiment,  Virginia 
infantry,  which  was  assigned  to  Longstreet's  brig^ade  of 
the  army  under  Beauregard  at  Manassas.  He  partici 
pated  in  the  aflfair  at  Blackburn's  ford  and  the  battle  of 
Manassas,  in  the  latter  action  being  one  of  the  Confeder- 
ates who  paid  the  penalty  of  glorious  victory,  receiving 
a  severe  woimd  in  the  head   while   leading  his  regi- 
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ment.  His  conduct  received  the  generous  recognition  of 
Generals  Longstreet  and  Beauregard  in  their  official 
reports.  During  the  Seven  Days*  campaign  before  Rich- 
mond he  served  upon  the  volimteer  staflE  of  General  Long- 
street,  but  his  wound  prevented  further  service  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment  In  May,  1864,  he  was  temporarily 
assigned  to  duty  in  organizing  and  placing  in  the  field 
the  reserve  forces  of  Virginia,  under  General  Kemper, 
and  was  put  in  command  of  the  rendezvous  of  reserves  at 
Richmond.  Later  in  the  year,  being  promoted  brigadier- 
general,  he  was  given  command  of  the  First  brigade,  Vir- 
ginia reserves,  part  of  the  force  of  Lieutenant-General 
Ewell,  in  command  of  the  department  of  Richmond. 
After  the  close  of  the  struggle  he  returned  to  Richmond, 
and  all  the  fruits  of  his  former  business  success  having 
been  swept  away,  he  engaged  in  insurance  agency,  which 
was  his  occupation  until  his  death,  February  20,  1883. 

Brigadier-General  Thomas  Taylor  Munford,  a  distin- 
guished cavalry  officer  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
was  born  at  the  city  of  Richmond,  in  1831,  the  son  of  Col. 
George  Wythe  Munford,  for  twenty-five  years  secretary 
of  the  commonwealth.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Vir- 
ginia military  institute  in  1852,  and  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  was  mainly  engaged  as  a  planter.  He  went  into 
the  Confederate  service  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Thir- 
tieth Virginia  mounted  infantry,  organized  at  Lynchburg, 
May  8,  1861,  and  mustered  in  by  Col.  Jubal  A.  Early. 
This  was  the  first  mounted  regiment  organized  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  under  the  command  of  Col.  R.  C.  W.  Radford, 
was  in  Beauregard's  army  at  the  battle  of  First  Manassas. 
Subsequently  it  was  entitled  the  Second  regiment  of 
cavalry.  General  Stuart's  regiment  being  numbered  First, 
at  the  reorganization  under  Stuart,  when  Munford  was 
promoted  colonel  of  the  regiment.  On  the  field  of 
Manassas  he  had  commanded  three  squadrons  composed 
of  the  Black  Horse,  Chesterfield,  and  Wise  troops,  the 
Franklin  rangers,  and  three  independent  companies,  and 
pursued  the  enemy  further  than  any  other  command, 
capturing  many  prisoners  and  ten  rifled  guns,  which  he 
turned  over  to  President  Davis  at  Manassas.  His  career 
as  a  cavalry  officer  thus  brilliantly  begun  continued 
throughout  the  war,  and  was  notable  for  faithful  service 
in  whatever  command  was  allotted  him.      In  the  spring 
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of  1862,  attached  to  Ewell's  command,  he  skirmished  in 
Rappahannock  county,  and  then  joined  Jackson  in  the 
Valley.  Upon  the  death  of  General  Ashby  he  was  rec- 
ommended by  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  as  his  successor.  In  this 
capacity  he  participated  in  the  battle  of  Cross  Keys,  and 
captured  many  prisoners  at  Harrisonburg.  With  his 
regiment  he  led  Jackson's  advance  in  the  Chickahominy 
campaign,  and  on  the  day  of  battle  at  Frayser's  farm, 
his  men  were  the  only  part  of  the  corps  to  cross  the  river 
and  attack  the  Federals  at  White  Oak  swamp.  He  joined 
Stuart's  command  in  the  Manassas  campaign,  leading 
the  advance  of  Ewell's  division,  and.  received  two  saber 
wounds  at  Second  Manassas.  In  September,  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  brigade,  he  took  part  in  the  Mary- 
land campaign,  in  which  his  men  sustained  the  main 
losses  of  the  cavalry  division,  fighting  at  Poolesville, 
Monocacy  church.  Sugar  Loaf  mountain,  Burkittsville 
and  Crampton's  gap.  At  the  latter  pass  of  the  South 
mountain,  with  about  800  men,  dismounted,  he  made  a 
gallant  defense  against  the  advance  of  a  Federal  corps. 
At  Sharpsbure  he  was  actively  engaged  on  the  17th  and 
1 8th,  on  Lee  s  right  wing,  guarding  the  lower  fords 
of  the  Antietam,  crossed  the  Potomac  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy,  and  defended  the  retreat  from  Boteler's  ford. 
In  October,  when  the  Federal  army  advanced  in  Virginia 
in  two  columns,  he  was  put  in  command  of  one  division 
of  the  cavalry  to  confront  Hancock's  troops.  Subse- 
quently he  was  transfeiTed  to  Fitzhugh  Lee's  brigade, 
which  he  commanded  after  Chancellorsville  at  Beverly's 
ford  and  Aldie.  He  took  part  in  the  Gettysburg  cam- 
paign, the  Bristoe  campaign,  and  the  cavalry  operations 
m  the  spring  of  1864  under  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  partici- 
pated in  the  Valley  campaign  with  Early,  and  being  pro- 
moted brigadier- general  in  November,  1864,  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  Fitzhugh  Lee's  division.  In  this 
rank  he  made  a  gallant  fight  at  Five  Forks,  and  on  the 
retreat  from  Richmond  was  associated  with  General 
Rosser  in  the  defeat  of  the  Federals  at  High  Bridge, 
capturing  780  prisoners;  also  in  the  battle  of  April  7th, 
when  the  enemy  was  again  defeated  and  Federal  General 
Gregg  was  captured.  At  Appomattox,  at  daybreak  of 
April  9th,  he  commanded  the  cavalry  on  the  right  of  the 
Confederate  line,  in  the  attack,  and  driving  the  enemy 
from  his  front,  moved  toward  Lynchburg.   After  the  sur- 
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render  of  Lee  he  endeavored  to  collect  the  scattered  Con- 
federate bands  and  make  a  junction  with  Johnston's  army, 
but  after  the  latter  command  capitulated  he  disbanded 
his  men  late  in  the  month  of  April.  In  his  final  report 
Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  called  attention  to  the  excellent 
service  of  General  Munford  as  a  division  commander. 
With  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  to  his  home,  and 
since  then  has  been  engaged  in  the  management  of  agri- 
cultural interests  in  Virginia  and  Alabama,  with  his  home 
at  Lynchburg.  He  has  served  two  terms  as  president  of 
the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia  military  institute. 

General  Richard  L.  Page,  distinguished  in  the  naval 
and  military  history  of  the  Confederate  States,  was  born 
in  Clarke  county,  Va.,  in  1807.  The  worthy  Virginia 
family  to  which  he  belongs  is  descended  from  John  Page, 
an  immigrant  from  England  in  early  days,  one  of  whose 
descend^ts,  John  Page,  wedded  Jane  Byrd  of  Westover. 
Their  son,  Mann  Page,  was  father  to  William  Byrd  Page, 
bom  at  North  End,  Gloucester  county,  in  1 768,  who  was 
a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  died  at  Fairfield,  Clarke 
county,  in  181 2.  He  married  Ann  Lee,  who  was  bom  at 
Leesylvania,  Prince  William  county,  in  1776,  and  died  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  Lee, 
and  sister  of  Gen.  Henry  Lee,  the  famous  cavalry  officer, 
known  as**  Light  Horse  Harry,"  father  of  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee.  Another  brother,  Charles  Lee,  was  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States  in  Washington's  administra- 
tion. Richard  L.  Page,  son  of  William  Byrd  and  Ann 
Page,  became  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States  navy 
March  12,  1824,  being  first  assigned  to  the  sloop-of-war 
John  Adams,  of  the  West  Indies  squadron.  Commodore 
Porter,  making  two  short  cruises.  In  1825  he  was  ordered 
to  the  frigate  Brand3rwine  to  convey  General  La  Fayette  to 
France  under  Commodore  Morris.  In  the  Mediterranean 
he  was  transferred  to  the  frigate  Constitution.  He  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  1828  in  the  Constitution, 
after  which  he  was  ordered  to  the  frigate  Constellation, 
Commodore  Wadsworth,  and  was  detached  from  her  at 
New  York  to  prepare  for  his  examination.  From  1830 
to  1834  he  was  attached  to  the  sloop-of-war  Concord  as 
passed  midshipman  and  sailing  master,  which  ship,  after 
conveying  John  Randolph  as  minister  to  Russia,  joined 
the  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean.  March  26,  1834,  be 
Vail 
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was  commissioned  lieutenant  and  ordered  to  the  Enter- 
prise on  the  Brazil  station,  was  then  transferred  to  the 
Ontario,  afterward  served  as  executive  ofl&cer  of  the 
schooner  Enterprise  on  the  East  India  station,  was 
transferred  to  the  sloop-of-war  Peacock,  and  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  her  the  fall  of  1837,  having  circum- 
navigated the  globe,  when  he  was  given  two  years'  leave 
of  absence  to  visit  Europe.  Subsequent  duty  was  as  ord- 
nance officer  in  the  Norfolk  navy  yard,  then  to  the  frigate 
Macedonia  in  the  West  Indies  for  two  cruises  of  one  year 
each,  with  Commodores  Wilkinson  and  Shubrick;  next 
two  years  at  the  Norfolk  naval  rendezvous;  then  as  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  sloop-of-war  Fairfield  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean squadron  in  1844  and  1845.  Returning  in  the  Fair- 
field to  the  United  States,  he  was  ordered  to  the  receiving 
battleship  Pennsylvania  at  Norfolk  in  1845.  He  was 
executive  officer,  and  for  two  years  lieutenant  command- 
ins:  the  frigate  Independence,  flagship  of  Commodore 
Shubrick,  during  the  Mexican  war.  Returning  home  in 
>  849,  he  was  ordered  on  ordnance  duty  at  Norfolk  navy 
yard.  In  1852-54,  in  command  of  the  United  States 
brig  Perry,  he  served  with  the  African  squadron,  and 
following  that  cruise  became  executive  officer  at  the  Nor- 
folk navy  yard,  and  a  member  of  the  Retiring  board. 
He  was  promoted  commander  September  14.  1855.  As 
assistant  inspector  of  ordnance  he  remained  at  Norfolk 
until  the  spring  of  1857,  When  he  was  given  command  of 
the  sloop-of-war  Germantown  and  attached  to  the  East 
India  squadron,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  her  in 
1859.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Confederacy  he 
was  on  duty  at  Norfolk  as  ordnance  officer,  to  which  he 
had  been  recalled  a  year  previous.  As  soon  as  Virginia 
seceded  he  resigned  his  rank  and  office,  and  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Letcher  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  special  duties  in  the  organization  of  a  State 
navy.  He  superintended  the  erection  of  the  fortifica- 
tions at  the  mouth  of  the  James  river,  and  those  on  the 
Nansemond  river  and  Pagan  creek.  On  June  10,  1861, 
he  entered  the  navy  of  the  Confederate  States,  with  a 
commission  as  commander.  Until  the  evacuation  of 
Norfolk  he  served  as  ordnance  officer  at  the  navy  yard, 
and  during  the  actions  of  the  Virginia  in  Hampton  Roads 
he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  firing  the  ii-inch  gun  at 
Seweirs  point  against  the  Federal  vessels.     With  the 
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machinery  and  mechanics  removed  from  Norfolk  at  its 
evacuation,  Commander  Page,  having  been  promoted  to 
captain,  established  the  ordnance  and  construction  depot 
at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  which  he  managed  with  such  effi- 
ciency that  the  works  became  indispensable  to  the  South- 
em  Confederacy.  In  this  important  duty  he  was  engaged 
for  about  two  years,  except  the  period  of  his  assignment 
to  the  command  of  the  naval  forces  at  Savannah,  and 
with  Commodore  Tattnall  on  the  gunboat  Savannah  at 
the  naval  battle  of  Port  Royal.  March  i,  1864,  he  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  in  the  provisional  army 
and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  outer  defenses  of 
Mobile  bay.  He  established  his  headquarters  at  Fort 
Morgan,  where,  on  August  8th,  he  was  summoned  to  sur- 
render by  Farragut's  flag  lieutenant  and  General  Gran- 
ger's chief  of  staflf.  Although  he  had  but  about  400 
eflEective  men  and  twenty-six  serviceable  guns  to  oppose 
10,000  troops  and  over  200  guns  of  the  attacking  forces,  he 
gallantly  replied  that  he  would  defend  the  post  to  the  last 
extremity.  During  the  succeeding  two  weeks  the  enemy 
was  busy  advancing  his  lines  on  the  land  side,  meantime 
keeping  up  a  desultory  fire  day  and  night,  and  on  the 
morning  of  August  2  2d  a  furious  bombardment  began. 
The  heavy  guns  on  Mobile  point  were  trained  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  250  yards,  and  the  enemy's  navy  took  station 
at  convenient  points,  the  ironclads  at  close  range,  and  an 
incessant  fire  followed.  During  twelve  hours  3,000  shells 
were  thrown  into  the  fort.  But  General  Page  and  his 
heroic  men  kept  up  the  fight  with  all  their  power;  the 
citadel  of  the  fort  took  fire  at  9  o'clock  at  night;  the  walls 
of  the  fort  were  repeatedly  breached,  and  the  best  guns 
disabled.  Serving  the  guns  that  were  left  and  spiking 
those  dismounted,  fighting  the  fire  which  was  threatening 
the  magazine,  and  Sirowing  into  the  cisterns  all  powder 
not  immediately  needed,  the  garrison  fought  all  night  in 
a  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  until,  with  no  means  of  defense, 
they  were  compelled  to  capitulate  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, August  23d,  with  all  the  honors  of  war.  The  defense 
of  Fort  Morgan  under  the  command  of  General  Page  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  instances  of  heroism  in  the  history 
of  the  war.  After  the  capitulation.  General  Page  was  held 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  until  September,  1865.  Since  that 
date  he  has  resided  at  Norfolk,  where  he  now  enjoys  the 
esteem  and  honor  due  his  long  and  distinguished  public 
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services.  For  nearly  seven  years  of  this  time  he  served 
with  marked  efl&ciency  as  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Norfolk.  In  1841  he  married  Miss  Alexina 
Taylor,  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

Brigadier-General  Elisha  Franklin  Paxton,  who  fell  at 
Chancellorsville  while  leading  the  Stonewall  brigade, 
was  a  native  of  Rockbridge  county,  Va.,  of  Scotch-Irish 
and  English  descent.  His  grandfather,  William  Paxton, 
commanded  a  company  from  Rockbridge  at  the  siege  of 
Yorktown  in  1781.  His  father,  Elisha  Paxton,  served  in 
the  war  of  181 2.  General  Paxton  was  educated  and  grad- 
uated at  Washington  college,  Va.,  and  at  Yale  college, 
and  in  1849,  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  the  university  of 
Virginia,  was  graduated  in  law.  This  profession  he  prac- 
ticed with  much  success  at  Lexingfton  until  i860,  when 
failing  eyesight  compelled  him  to  seek  other  occupation. 
He  was  engaged  in  farming  near  Lexington  when  the 
political  campaign  of  i860  was  in  progress,  and  his  ardent 
temperament  and  strong  convictions  did  not  permit  him 
to  remain  an  indifferent  spectator  of  the  important  events 
of  that  year.  After  the  election  he  advocated  the  imme- 
diate secession  of  Virginia,  and  when  that  action  was 
finally  decided  upon  he  sustained  his  words  by  deeds  of 
self-sacrifice.  He  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  Rockbridge 
rifles,  the  first  of  ten  companies  to  go  from  that  county, 
and  left  his  home  April  18,  1861,  for  Harper's  Ferry. 
His  company  was  attached  to  the  First  Virginia  brigade, 
under  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  and  at  the  first  battle  of 
Manassas,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Fourth  Virgfinia  regi- 
ment. In  that  memorable  fight  Lieutenant  Paxton  at- 
tracted attention  by  the  conspicuous  gallantry  which  ever 
afterward  distinguished  him  as  a  soldier.  Subsequently 
his  company  was  assigned  to  the  Twenty-seventh  infan- 
try, of  which  he  was  promoted  major  in  October,  1861. 
In  the  following  spring  he  became  a  member  of  General 
Jackson's  staff,  and  later  was  appointed  adjutant-general 
and  chief  of  staff,  Jackson's  corps,  army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  On  September  27,  1862,  Jackson,  having  well 
tested  his  courage  and  ability,  manifested  great  confi- 
dence in  him  by  recommending  the  volunteer  soldier 
for  promotion  to  brigadier-general  and  assignment  to  com- 
mand of  the  Stonewall  brigade.  The  appointment  was 
made  by  President  Davis,   and  General  Paxton    took 
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charge  of  the  brigade  November  15,  1862.  His  letters 
show  that  owing  to  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  rank  and  a  modest  estimate  of  his  own  qualifica- 
tions, he  accepted  the  command  with  much  reluctance ; 
but  his  subsequent  record  vindicated  Jackson's  judg- 
ment. He  commanded  the  brigade  in  but  two  great  bat- 
tles, Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville.  At  the  former 
engagement  he  handled  his  troops  with  skill  and  prompt- 
ness, and  during  part  of  the  13th  occupied  the  front  line 
of  the  division  of  General  Taliaferro,  by  whom  he  was 
particularly  mentioned  in  oiBBcial  report.  On  May  2, 
1863,  during  Jackson's  flank  movement  he  was  stationed 
to  guard  an  important  point,  the  Germanna  junction, 
from  which  he  was  called  to  the  main  line  the  following 
night,  after  Jackson  had  fallen  and  the  command  had 
devolved  upon  Stuart.  Early  in  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
May  3d,  the  attack  was  renewed  with  irresistible  vigor, 
and  Paxton  led  his  men  through  the  dense  woods  against 
the  Federal  position.  Dismountin|f,  he  marched  on  foot  in 
the  front  line  of  his  brigade  until  they  came  within  the 
enemy's  fire,  when  he  was  instantly  killed  by  a  shot 
through  the  breast  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney  relates  that 
when  the  news  of  General  Paxton's  death  was  conveyed 
to  General  Jackson,  then  on  his  deathbed,  the  great  com- 
mander showed  much  emotion,  **and  spoke  in  serious  and 
tender  strain  of  the  genius  and  virtues  of  that  officer." 
His  loss  was  mentioned  with  appreciative  reference  to  his 
ability  and  courage  in  the  official  report  of  General  Lee. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
His  remains  now  lie  within  a  few  feet  of  his  chief  in 
Lexington  cemetery. 

Brigadier-General  William  Henry  Fitzhugh  Payne,  a 
distinguished  cavalry  commander  of  the  army  of  North- 
em  Virginia,  was  bom  at  Clifton,  the  homestead  of  his 
family  in  Virginia,  January  27,  1830.  His  family,  promi- 
nently associated  with  the  history  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
was  founded  in  America  by  John  Payne,  who  with  his 
brother  William  came  to  the  colony  in  1620.  Fourth  in 
descent  from  John  Payne  was  Capt.  William  Payne,  who 
was  bom  in  1755  ^^  Wakefield,  Westmoreland  county, 
the  birthplace  of  George  Washington.  He  did  an  exten- 
sive business  as  a  merchant  at  Falmouth  and  Fredericks- 
burg, served  three  years  in  the  Continental  army,  includ- 
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ing  the  battles  of  Guilford  Court  House  and  Yorktown, 
and  died  at  Clifton  in  1837.  67  his  second  marriage,  to 
Marian  Morson,  of  Scottish  descent,  he  had  one  son, 
Arthur  A.  M.  Payne,  bom  at  Clifton  in  1804,  who  was  a 
prominent  man,  and  widely  known  as  a  breeder  of  fine 
horses,  among  them  Passenger.  He  married  Mary  Con- 
way Mason  Fitzhugh,  daughter  of  Judge  Nicholas  Fitz- 
hugh,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  granddaughter  of 
Augustine  Washington.  The  eldest  of  their  six  children 
is  General  Payne,  who  has  well  sustained  the  ancestral 
reputation  of  worthy  citizenship,  and  faithful  service,  both 
in  civil  and  military  life,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  commonwealth.  After  completing  his 
education  in  the  university  of  Virginia  and  preparing 
himself  for  the  practice  of  law,  he  formed  a  partnership 
for  professional  work  with  Samuel  Chilton,  at  Warrenton. 
In  1856,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  the  ability  he  had 
demonstrated  warranted  his  election  to  the  office  of  com- 
monwealth's attorney,  which  he  continued  to  fill  with  satis- 
faction to  the  public  until  1869,  except  during  the  period 
he  passed  in  the  military  service.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  answer  the  call  of  the  State  immediately  softer  the 
passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  as  a  private 
participated  in  the  occupation  of  Harper's  Ferry.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  there  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in 
the  Black  Horse  cavalry,  a  rank  which  he  held  from  April 
26th  to  September  17,  1861,  when  he  was  promoted  major 
and  assigned  to  the  Fourth  Virginia  cavalry.  With  this 
command  he  participated  in  the  early  operations  of  tlie 
Peninsular  campaign.  In  the  battle  of  May  5th  at  Will- 
iamsburg, Colonel  Robertson  being  sick  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wickham  having  been  wounded  on  the  previous 
day,  he  commanded  the  regiment  in  a  fierce  fight  on  the 
Telegraph  road,  and  received,  as  stated  in  General 
Stuart's  report,**a  very  severe,  and  I  fear,  mortal  wound  in 
the  face. "  His  capture  followed  and  he  was  held  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war  two  or  three  months.  As  soon  as  exchanged, 
though  not  yet  fully  recovered,  he  returned  to  duty  early 
in  September,  1862,  and  being  promoted  lieutenant- 
colonel,  was  assigned  to  the  temporary  command  of  the 
Second  North  Carolina  regiment  of  cavalry,  with  which 
he  held  Warrenton,  Va.,  with  about  3,000  wounded  Con- 
federate soldiers,  also  capturing  a  number  of  Federal 
prisoners.     In  November  he  was  ordered  into  hospital  at 
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Lynchburg,  but  on  his  application  was  given  command 
of  the  troops  at  that  post.  In  February,  1863,  he  was 
able  to  rejoin  the  Fourth  regiment,  and  held  command, 
in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Wickham,  until  March  20th, 
when  he  was  again  given  command  of  the  Second 
North  Carolina.  The  gallant  Col.  Sol  Williams,  the 
regular  commander,  returned  to  his  men  on  June  8th, 
but  on  the  next  day,  in  the  battle  of  Brandy  Station, 
lost  his  life,  and  Payne  continued  to  lead  the  regiment, 
and  in  that  capacity  took  part  in  Stuart's  Pennsylvania 
raid.  When  Stuart  was  confronted  by  Kilpatrick,  Payne 
with  his  regiment  was  thrown  against  the  rear  of  Fams- 
worth's  brigade  at  Hanover,  Pa.  So  gallant  was  the 
charge  that  one  Federal  regiment  was  scattered,  and  Kil- 
patrick's  command  might  have  been  routed  had  adequate 
support  been  at  hand.  But  here  Colonel  Payne's  horse 
was  killed  under  him,  and  he  himself,  with  a  severe 
saber  cut  in  the  side,  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  After  a  long  imprisonment  at  Johnson's  island, 
Ohio,  he  was  exchanged,  and  being  promoted  brigadier- 
general,  commanded  a  brigade  of  three  cavalry  regi- 
ments, the  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Fifteenth  Virginia,  in 
Early's  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  including 
the  battles  of  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill  and  Cedar  Creek. 
He  was  next  transferred  to  Richmond  and  remained 
there  during  the  siege,  in  the  final  operations  command- 
ing a  brigade  composed  of  the  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Eighth 
Virginia  cavalry  and  Thirty-sixth  Virginia  battalion,  in 
Munford's  division.  At  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  April 
I  St,  he  was  again  badly  wounded,  and  was  sent  to  Rich- 
mond to  rejoin  the  army.  During  the  evacuation  he 
failed  to  reach  his  corps  and  took  refuge  near  his  old 
home,  where  he  was  captured  on  the  night  of  Lincoln's 
assassination.  Carried  into  Washington  the  next  day,  he 
narrowly  escaped  violence  at  the  hands  of  the  populace, 
blindly  enraged  by  the  terrible  crime  of  the  night  before. 
He  again  suffered  prison  life  at  Johnson's  island,  after  the 
actual  close  of  the  war.  Since  the  return  of  peace  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  law,  also  serving  in  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  in  the  session  of  1879-80.  He  was 
married  in  May,  1852,  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Winston  Payne, 
daughter  of  Col.  W.  Winter  Pajme,  who  represented  the 
Sumter  district  of  Alabama  in  Congress  in  1841-48.  Ten 
children  were  bom  to  this  union,  of  whom  eight  survive. 
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Major-General  John  Pegram  was  bom  in  Virginia,  Jan- 
uary 34,  1832.  He  was  appointed  a  cadet  from  Virginia 
in  tiie  United  States  military  academy,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1854,  with  promotion  to  brevet  second  lieutenant 
of  dragoona  He  served  on  frontier  duty,  first  at  Fort 
Tejou,  Cal.,  and  afterward  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  where 
he  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  of  dragoons,  and 
at  Forts  Lookout  and  Randall,  Dak.  His  duties  in 
the  west  were  relieved  for  a  time  in  1857,  by  assignment 
as  assistant  instructor  of  cavalry.  Promoted  first  Ueuten- 
ant  of  the  Second  dragoons,  he  became  adjutant  of  that 
regiment,  and  resumed  his  frontier  service  until  1858, 
when  he  was  given  leave  of  absence  for  two  years  for  a 
tour  of  Europe.  On  his  return  he  continued  in  the 
United  States  army  until  May  10,  1861,  when  he  re- 
signed. He  was  commissioned  captain,  corps  of  cavalry, 
C.  S.  A.,  and  was  promoted  rapidly  to  higher  grades. 
As  lieutenant-colonel  he  participated  in  the  operations  of 
General  Gamett's  command  about  Beverly,  W.  Va,  in 
the  summer  of  1861,  and  when  confronted  by  the  Federal 
forces  in  overwhelming  numbers  under  McClellan  and 
Rosecrans,  Pegram  was  intrusted  by  Garnett  with  the 
command  of  one  of  the  two  bodies  in  which  he  divided 
his  forces.  A  rear  attack  by  Rosecrans  compelled  him 
to  withdraw  after  a  gallant  fight,  from  Rich  mountain, 
and  two  days  later  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  with 
half  his  command.  After  his  return  to  the  army  he  was 
assigned  to  the  staff  of  General  Bragg  at  Tupelo,  Miss., 
as  chief  of  engineers,  July,  1862,  and  later  became  chief 
of  staff  of  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  in  command  in  east 
Tennessee.  In  that  capacity  he  participated  in  the  Ken- 
tucky campaign  and  the  battle  of  Richmond,  where  his 
services  were  gratefully  recognized  in  the  report  of  the 
general  commanding.  In  November  he  was  promoted 
brigadier-general  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  cav- 
alry brigade  of  Tennesseeans  in  Smith's  army.  With  his 
brigade  he  participated  in  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro, 
and  subsequently  was  upon  outpost  duty  and  various 
active  operations  until  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  where 
he  commanded  a  division  of  Forrest's  cavalry  corps. 
Subsequently  he  was  transferred  to  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia  and  the  infantry  service,  being  given  command 
of  a  brigade  in  Early's  division  of  the  Second  corps,  com- 
posed of  the  Thirteenth,  Thirty-first,  Forty-ninth,  Fifty- 
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second  and  Fifty-eighth  Virginia  regiments.  With  this 
gallant  body  of  veterans  he  was  in  the  campaign  from  the 
Rapidan  to  the  James,  and  was  particularly  distinguished 
during  the  second  day  of  the  fight  in  the  Wilderness, 
when  his  brigade  repelled  the  persistent  assaults  of  the 
Federals,  determined  to  turn  the  flank  of  Ewell's  corps. 
In  command  of  Early's  division  he  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  in  the 
fall  of  1864,  and  after  the  return  of  these  forces  to  the 
Petersburg  lines  he  was  promoted  major-general  and 
continued  in  command  of  the  division,  a  part  of  Gordon's 
corps,  throughout  the  winter.  On  February  6,  1865,  he 
moved  from  camp  to  reconnoiter  and  was  attacked  by  the 
enemy  in  heavy  force  on  Hatcher's  run.  His  men  were 
pressed  back  in  spite  of  a  brave  resistance  until  rein- 
forced by  the  division  of  G.  A.  Evans,  when  the  enemy 
was  in  turn  forced  to  retire.  After  meeting  a  second 
check  the  Confederates  reformed  and  charged  again,  driv- 
ing the  Federals,  and  in  this  moment  of  success  General 
Pegram  fell  mortally  wouiided.  His  death  occurred  on 
the  same  day. 

Brigadier-General  William  Nelson  Pendleton,  of  Vir- 
ginia, like  Bishop  Polk,  of  the  Western  army,  entered 
the  service  of  the  Confederacy  from  the  service  of  the 
church.  He  was  bom  at  Lexington,  Va.,  December  23, 
1809,  and  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  military 
academy  in  1826,  where  he  formed  a  close  friendship 
with  R.  E.  Lee  and  JeflEerson  Davis.  He  was  graduated 
in  1830  and  began  service  in  the  garrison  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  with  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  of  artillery. 
Subsequently  he  served  one  year  as  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics  at  West  Point,  and  with  the  artillery  at 
Fort  Hamilton,  imtil  1833,  when  he  resigned  and  became 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Bristol  college.  Pa.,  later 
becoming  connected  with  the  faculty  of  Delaware  college. 
In  1837  he  became  a  clergyman  in  the  Episcopal  church, 
in  which  he  continued  with  distinction  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 
During  the  period  of  1861-65,  however,  his  talents  were 
gfiven  to  the  defense  of  Virginia  and  the  Confederacy. 
He  entered  the  service  as  captain  of  a  Lexington  com- 
pany, and  in  a  few  weeks  was  commissioned  captain, 
corps  of  artillery,  C.  S.  A.      He  served  in  command  of 
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the  Rockbridge  artillery  until  a  short  time  before  the  bat- 
tle of  First  Manassas,  when  he  was  promoted  colonel  and 
made  chief  of  artillery  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston.  Arriving  on  the  field  of  Manassas  with  John- 
ston's command,  he  promptly  brought  his  artillery  into 
action  in  support  of  the  Confederate  left,  where  the  bat- 
tle was  raging  the  hottest,  and  rendered  eflfective  service. 
It  is  told  that  he  paused  before  his  first  order  to  fire  to 
say  with  solemn  reverence,  **Lord,  have  mercy  on  their 
souls."  From  this  time  he  continued  in  cominand  of  the 
artillery  under  Johnston,  with  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and  after  Lee  took  charge  of  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  he  served  imder  him  in  the  same 
capacity  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania campaign  he  had  given  the  artillery  an  excellent 
organization,  and  under  his  direction  it  rendered  telling 
service  in  the  great  artillery  duels  at  Gettysburg. 
Through  the  remainder  of  the  struggle  he  did  his  duty 
with  devotion,  and  in  the  final  retreat  from  Petersburg 
brought  off  his  guns,  making  gallant  stands  against  the 
enemy  at  Rice's  Station  and  Farmville.  During  the 
night  of  April  8th,  part  of  his  command,  under  General 
Walker,  was  captured.  On  the  9th  the  artillery  took 
part  in  a  spirited  attack  upon  the  enemy,  but  hostilities 
were  soon  arrested,  and  he,  with  General  Longstreet 
and  General  Gordon,  represented  the  Confederate  army 
in  arranging  the  details  of  the  surrender.  Meanwhile, 
General  Pendleton  had  continued  to  hold  his  ministerial 
charge  at  Lexington,  and  while  on  military  duty  had  exer- 
cised his  spiritual  privileges.  After  the  war  he  resumed 
his  post  at  Lexington,  where  General  Lee  was  a  vestr}'- 
man  of  his  parish.  He  represented  Virginia  in  the  gen- 
eral convention  of  his  church,  both  before  and  after  the 
war,  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  1868. 
His  only  son.  Col.  **Sandie"  Pendleton,  was  a  member  of 
Stonewall  Jackson's  staff,  and  fell  mortally  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Winchester,  in  September,  1864.  General 
Pendleton  passed  away  January  15,  1883. 

Major-General  George  Edward  Pickett  was  bom  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  January  25,  1825,  son  of  a  planter  of 
Henrico  county.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States 
military  academy  in  the  class  of  1846,  which  included 
George  B.  McCleUan,  J.  L.  Reno,  Thomas  J.  Jackson, 
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George  Stoneman,  Dabney  H.  Maury,  D.  R.  Jones,  C.  M. 
Wilcox,  S.  B.  Maxey  and  others  who  attained  prominence 
in  the  war  of  the  Confederacy.  Going  into  the  war  with 
Mexico  he  was  promoted  second  lieutenant,  Second  infan- 
try; was  transferred  to  the  Seventh  and  finally  to  the 
Eighth  infantry,  and  participating  in  all  the  important 
engagements  of  Scott's  army,  was  brevetted  first  lieuten- 
ant for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco ;  earned  the 
brevet  of  captain  at  Chapultepec,  and  finally  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  the  Mexican  capital.  He  subsequently 
served  with  the  Eighth  infantry  on  frontier  duty  in  Texas 
until  i8ss,  when  he  was  promoted  captain  Ninth  infantry, 
and  given  a  year's  assignment  to  Fortress  Monroe.  He  was 
afterward  on  duty  in  Washington  territory,  until  the 
spring  of  1861.  In  1856  he  occupied  San  Juan  island 
with  sixty  men,  and  forbade  the  landing  of  Bntish  troops, 
winning  the  thanks  of  the  territorial  legislature  for  his 
gallant  and  firm  discharge  of  duty,  and  the  commendation 
of  General  Harney  for  **cool  judgment,  ability  and  gal- 
lantry." His  loyalty  and  firmness  saved  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  until  the  title  to  the  island  was  con- 
firmed by  international  arbitration,  and  **Fort  Pickett" 
guarded  one  end  of  the  island  until  the  British  finally 
retired.  His  first  commission  in  the  Confederate  service 
was  as  major  of  artillery,  regular  army.  On  July  23, 
1 86 1,  as  colonel  in  the  provisional  army,  he  was  assigned 
to  temporary  command  on  the  lower  Rappahannock, 
with  headquarters  at  Fredericksburg,  and  on  February 
28,  1862,  being  promoted  to  brigadier-general,  he  was 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Longstreet.  Commanding 
a  brigade  of  Longstreet's  corps,  he  won  commendation 
for  **  using  his  forces  with  great  eflfect,  ability  and  his 
usual  gallantry, ' '  at  Williamsburg.  On  the  second  day  of 
the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  he  was  particularly  distin- 
guished for  his  good  generalship  during  an  attack  by 
Hooker's  command.  An  order  to  withdraw  was  re- 
ceived, which  was  obeyed  by  the  other  brigade  command- 
ers after  the  repulse  of  the  first  attack;  but  ** Pickett,  the 
true  soldier,"  as  Longstreet  writes,  ** knowing  that  the 
order  was  not  intended  for  such  an  emergency,  stood  and 
resisted  the  attack,"  holding  his  ground  against  odds  of 
ten  to  one  for  several  hours  longer.  The  enemy  at- 
tempted to  creep  up  quietly  and  capture  the  Virginians, 
but  they  met  him  with  a  fearful  fire  that  drove  him  back 
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to  the  bushes,  which  ended  the  battle.  At  Gaines'  Mill, 
fighting  on  the  right  with  Longstreet,  his  brigade  broke 
Porter's  line  just  west  of  the  Watts  house,  attacking 
with  such  vigor  as  almost  to  gain  possession  of  the  Fed- 
eral reserve  artillery.  In  this  assault  Pickett  fell  severely 
wounded,  and  he  was  for  some  time  absent  from  his  brave 
command,  which  under  his  leadership  had  won  the  title 
of  **the  gamecock  brigade."  In  October,  1862,  he  was 
promoted  to  major-general  and  assigned  to  a  division  of 
Longstreet's  corps,  composed  of  his  old  brigade  under 
Gamett,  and  the  brigades  of  Armistead,  Kemper  and 
Corse,  all  Virginians,  and  Micah  Jenkins'  South  Caro- 
lina brigade.  Though  there  were  five  or  six  other  Vir- 
ginia brigades,  in  other  divisions,  this  was  distinctively 
**the  Virginia  division"  of  the  army,  and  comprised  aU 
the  Virginia  brigades  in  Longstreet's  corps  except 
Mahone's.  He  held  the  center  of  the  line  at  Fredericks- 
burg, and  after  that  battle  was  sent  with  his  division  to 
Richmond,  which  was  supposed  to  be  threatened  by  the 
Federal  movements.  He  was  reinforced  by  Hood's  divi- 
sion, and  General  Longstreet,  in  command,  operated 
against  Suffolk.  Pickett  went  into  the  Gettysburg  cam- 
paign with  three  brigades,  Garnett's,  Kemper's  and 
Armistead's,  and  Dearing's  artillery.  He  reached  the 
battlefield  with  his  men  on  the  forenoon  of  the  third  day 
of  battle,  and  was  selected  to  make  the  attack  upon 
the  Federal  center  on  Cemetery  hill,  Heth's  division 
under  Pettigrew  to  form  the  left  of  the  line,  which  should 
be  supported  by  Pender's  division  under  Trimble.  The 
attack  was  to  be  made  after  the  enemy's  artillery  had 
been  weakened  by  the  massed  fire  of  the  Confederate 
artillery,  which  began  at  2  o'clock.  After  a  terrific  artil- 
lery battle  there  was  a  lull  in  the  Federal  fire,  and  the 
Confederate  ammunition  being  near  exhaustion.  General 
Alexander  sent  a  note  to  Pickett:  "For  God's  sake, 
come  quick.  The  eighteen  guns  are  gone ;  come  quick, 
or  my  ammunition  won't  let  me  support  you  properly." 
Pickett  handed  the  note  to  Longstreet,  who  had  strongly 
objected  to  the  proposed  assault  with  the  forces  avail- 
able. To  Pickett's  question,  "General,  shall  I  advance?" 
Longstreet  said  nothing,  but  nodded  his  head.  Pickett 
then  accepted  the  duty  with  apparent  confidence  and 
"rode  gaily  to  his  command,"  before  going  into  the  fight 
writing  on  the  envelope  of  a  letter  to  his  betrothed: 
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If  Old  Pete's  nod  means  death,  then  good-bye  and  Grod 
bless  you,  little  one. "  The  story  of  the  charge  has  been 
often  eloquently  related.  The  Federal  artillery  was  sup- 
plied with  ammunition  in  time  to  work  havoc  in  the  Con- 
federate ranks — the  shattered  lines  closed  up  and  gained 
the  summit  of  the  ridge  and  planted  the  stars  and  bars 
in  the  Federal  lines — ^and  disappeared  in  a  tornado  of 
fire.  Very  few  came  back  unhurt.  In  September,  1863, 
Pickett  was  assigned  to  command  of  the  department  of 
North  Carolina,  embracing  Petersburg  and  Southern 
Virginia.  He  made  a  demonstration  against  New  Bern 
in  the  latter  part  of  January,  1864.  In  May  he  joined 
Lee  on  the  North  Anna,  and  from  that  time  commanded 
his  old  division,  Armistead's,  Pickett's,  Corse's  and 
Kemper's  brigades,  now  under  Barton,  Hunton,  Corse 
and  Terry,  until  the  close  of  hostilities.  On  June  i6th, 
Lee  arrived  at  Drewry's  bluflE  with  Pickett's  division, 
and  witnessed  the  gallant  recapture  of  the  Confederate 
lines  from  Butler.  He  wrote  to  Longstreet:  **We  tried 
very  hard  to  keep  Pickett's  men  from  capturing  the 
breastworks  of  the  enemy,  but  could  not  do  it."  He 
remained  before  Bermuda  Hundred  until  March,  1865, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Lynchburg  to  oppose  Sheridan's 
raid,  and  then  marched  with  Longstreet  north  of  Rich- 
mond in  an  attempt  to  intercept  the  Federal  cavalryman, 
whom  he  finally  met  on  March  31st  and  April  ist  at  Din- 
widdie  Court  House  and  Five  Forks.  In  these  hard-fought 
battles  Pickett  commanded  the  infantry,  Fitzhugh  Lee 
the  cavalry,  and  as  Longstreet  writes:  ** His  execution 
was  all  that  a  skillful  commander  could  apply.  Though 
taken  by  surprise,  there  was  no  panic  in  any  part  of  the 
command.  Brigade  after  brigade  changed  front  to  the 
left  and  received  the  overwhelming  battle  as  it  rolled  on, 
until  crushed  back  in  the  next  In  generalship,  Pickett 
was  not  a  bit  below  the  *gay  rider.'  "  Reinforced  too 
late  to  avoid  defeat,  he  rallied  and  checked  the  cavalry 
pursuit  at  Amazon  creek,  preventing  worse  disaster. 
Here  again,  as  at  Gettysburg,  he  had  been  fated  to  make 
the  decisive  fight,  with  insufficient  forces,  and  the  inevit- 
able followed.  He  marched  with  his  division  from  Peters- 
burg, escaped  from  the  disaster  at  Rice's  Station  with 
600  men  of  his  splendid  division,  and  finally  was  surren- 
dered April  9,  1865,  with  the  last  of  the  army  of  North- 
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em  Virginia.  Subsequently  he  engaged  in  business  at 
Richmond,  but  did  not  survive  the  first  decade  following 
the  war,  dying  at  Norfolk,  July  30,  1875. 

Brigadier-General  Roger  Atkinson  Pryor  was  bom 
near  Petersburg,  Va.,  July  19,  1828,  and  was  graduated 
at  Hampden-Sidney  college  in  1845,  and  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Virginia  in  1848.  Subsequently  he  prepared  for 
the  legal  profession,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but 
relinquished  the  practice  on  accoimt  of  delicate  health, 
and  entered  journalism.  After  an  association  with  the 
Washington  Union  he  became  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Enquirer  in  1853,  and  rapidly  attained  prominence.  In 
1^55.  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  he  was  sent  to 
Greece  by  President  Pierce,  as  special  commissioner  for  the 
adjustment  of  certain  difficulties  with  that  government. 
On  his  return  he  established  a  political  journal  at  Rich- 
mond, called  The  South,  in  which  he  presented  with  great 
vigor  the  most  radical  opposition  to  encroachments  upon 
the  local  rights  and  industrial  methods  of  the  South.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1859,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and 
was  re-elected  in  i860.  While  in  Congress  his  aggressive- 
ness and  passionate  oratory  gave  him  national  promi- 
nence, and  led  to  several  duels.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Charleston  Democratic 
convention  in  i860,  and  after  the  presidential  election 
ardently  advocated  the  formation  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy and  the  union  with  it  of  Virginia.  Repairing 
to  Charleston,  S.  C,  he  became  a  member  of  the  volun- 
teer staff  of  General  Beauregard,  and  with  his  comrade, 
A.  R.  Chisholm,  accompanied  Aide-de-camps  James 
Chestnut  and  Stephen  D.  Lee  in  the  visit  to  Fort  Sum- 
ter April  12th,  notifying  Major  Anderson  that  fire  would 
be  opened  on  the  fort.  Thence  they  went  by  boat  to 
Fort  Johnson,  where  Capt.  George  S.  James  was  ordered 
to  open  the  fire.  James,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Pryor,  offered  the  honor  to  him,  as  General  Lee  relates, 
but  he  replied,  with  much  the  same  emotion  as  had  char- 
acterized Anderson's  receipt  of  the  notice  of  bombard- 
ment, **I  could  not  fire  the  first  gun  of  the  war.**  From 
their  boat  midway  between  Johnson  and  Sumter,  he  wit- 
nessed the  opening  of  the  bombardment.  After  the  flag 
on  Sumter  was  shot  down  he  was  sent  with  Lee  to  offer 
assistance  in  subduing  the  fire  in  the  fort,  and  discovered 
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that  Colonel  Wigfall  had  made  arrangements  for  surren- 
der. Soon  afterward  he  was  assigned  as  colonel  to  the 
command  of  the  Third  Virginia  regiment,  stationed  at 
Portsmouth  and  vicinity,  and  later  in  the  year  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  First  Confederate  congress,  in  which  he 
served  with  prominence  as  a  member  of  the  military 
committee.  Continuing  in  military  command,  he  moved 
his  regiment  to  Yorktown  in  March,  1862,  and  engaged 
in  battle  at  Yorktown  and  Williamsburg,  after  which  he 
was  promoted  brigadier-general.  In  this  rank  he  partici- 
pated in  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  and  was  particularly 
distinguished,  his  men  fighting  bravely  and  with  heavy 
loss,  in  the  victories  won  at  Gaines'  Mill  and  Frayser's 
Farm.  With  Long^treet's  corps  he  took  part  in  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Manassas,  and  shared  the  distinction  won 
by  Anderson's  corps  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  Sharpsburg. 
In  November  General  Lee  requested  Pryor  to  return  to 
Richmond  and  organize  a  brigade  to  operate  south  of 
the  James  river.  He  rendered  valuable  services  in  that 
field  until  his  resignation,  August  26,  1863.  In  1864  he 
was  captured  by  the  United  States  troops  and  for  a  time 
confined  at  Fort  Lafayette.  Upon  the  close  of  hostilities 
he  urged  a  policy  of  quiet  acquiescence  in  the  results  of 
the  war,  but  did  not  long  remain  in  the  South,  removing 
to  New  York  city,  and  embarking  in  the  practice  of  law, 
in  which  he  attained  great  distinction.  The  degree  of 
LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Hampden-Sidney 
college. 

Brigadier-General  Alexander  Welch  Reynolds  was 
bom  in  Clarke  county,  Va.,  in  August,  1817,  and 
was  graduated  at  the  United  States  military  academy  in 
1838,  in  the  class  of  Generals  Beauregard,  Hardee, 
Edward  Johnson  and  Stevenson.  He  was  promoted  sec- 
ond lieutenant  First  infantry  on  graduation,  and  first  lieu- 
tenant a  year  later;  served  in  the  Florida  war  as  adjutant 
of  his  regiment  in  1838-40,  and  again  in  1840-41;  subse- 
quently was  on  frontier  duty  in  the  northwest,  and  then 
on  recruiting  service  until  1847,  when  he  was  promoted 
captain  and  assigned  to  quartermaster  duty.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  served  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  in  Indian  Territory  and  New  Mexico.  He  was 
on  duty  as  a  quartermaster  at  various  points,  mainly  in 
Texas,  from  1857,  until  he  left  the  United  States  service 
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to  enter  the  Confederate  army,  in  which  he  received  the 
rank  of  captain  of  infantry.     In  July,  1861,  he  was  com- 
missioned colonel    of    the   Fiftieth    Virginia  infantry, 
Floyd's  brigade,  with  which  he  participated  in  Floyd's 
campaign  in  West  Virginia.     He  was  in  command  of  the 
post  at  Lewisburg  during  the  winter  following.      After 
the  men  had  returned  from  the  Fort  Donelson  campaign^ 
Colonel  Reynolds  was  ordered  in  April  to  collect  his  reg- 
iment and  go  to  the  support  of  Gen.   E.   Kirby  Smith, 
at  Knoxville.     A  few  weeks  later,  he  was  in  command  of 
a  brigade  composed  of  the  Thirty-ninth  and  Forty-third 
Georgia  infantry,  to  which  was  added  Latrobe's  Maryland 
battery.      With  this  command  he  was  sent  to  Chatta- 
nooga, and  thence  to  Vicksburg,  where  he  was  assigned  to 
Stevenson's  division,  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  four 
Tennessee  regiments.      He  was  commended  officially  for 
his  faithful  service  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.    Being 
exchanged  in  July,   1863,  he  resumed  command  of  his 
brigade,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  service,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general.      After  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga  he  was  assigned  to  a  brigade  composed  of  the 
Fifty-eighth  and  Sixtieth  North  Carolina  and  the  Fifty- 
fourth  and  Sixty-third  Virginia,  which  he  commanded 
in  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge.      Subsequently  his 
brigade  was  attached  to  Stevenson's  division,  Haniee's 
corps,  with  which  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  until  painfully  wounded  at  New  Hope  church. 
Upon  the  close  of  hostilities  he  went  to  Egypt,  and  in 
1866  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of 
the  khedive.      After  serving  in  the  Abyssinian  war  he 
resided  for  a  time  at  Cairo,  and  died  at  Alexandria, 
Eg3rpt,  May  26,  1876 

Brigadier-General  Beverly  Holcombe  Robertson,  a 
native  of  Virginia,  was  graduated  at  the  United  States 
military  academy  in  1849,  ^'^^  promoted  to  brevet  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  the  Second  dragoons.  After  a  year  at 
the  cavalry  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  he  was  promoted 
second  lieutenant,  and  ordered  to  the  West  He 
served  in  New  Mexico,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  participat- 
ing in  battle  with  the  Apache  Indians  at  Jomado  del 
Muerto,  and  with  the  Sioux  at  Blue  Water,  and  earning 
promotion  to  first  lieutenant,  until  1859,  when,  being 
ordered  to  Utah,  he  became  adjutant  of  his  regiment 
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and  acting  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  department 
of  Utah.  He  was  promoted  captain  March  3,  1861,  but 
in  August,  having  severed  his  connection  with  the  United 
States  service,  he  accepted  a  commission  as  colonel,  Vir- 
ginia volimteer  cavalry.  In  the  cavalry  brigade  organ- 
ized by  General  Stuart  in  the  latter  part  of  1861,  he  com- 
manded the  Fourth  regiment,  Virginia  cavalry.  After 
Yorktown  had  been  abandoned,  and  the  Federal  lines 
were  close  to  Richmond,  he  made  a  gallant  fight  at  New 
Bridge,  in  an  attempt  to  repossess  Mechanicsville,  exer- 
cising brigade  command  in  the  action.  In  June,  Jackson 
having  concluded  his  Valley  campaign,  Robertson  was 
promoted  brigadier-general  and  sent  to  Mount  Jackson 
to  take  command  of  Ashby's  cavalry,  and  protect  that 
region.  From  Ashby's  command  was  organized  the 
Seventh  cavalry  regiment,  Col.  W.  E.  Jones;  the  Twelfth 
regiment.  Col.  A.  W.  Harman;  and  the  Seventeenth 
battalion  (later  the  Eleventh  regiment),  Maj.  O.  R. 
Funsten.  These,  with  the  Sixth  regiment.  Col.  P.  S. 
Floumoy,  and  the  Second  regiment,  Col.  T.  T.  Mtmford 
(which  had  accompanied  Jackson),  constituted  Col.  Rob- 
ertson's brigade  when  he  rejoined  Stuart  on  the  Rapidan 
river  in  August.  Very  soon  afterward  he  participated  in 
the  victory  at  Brandy  Station,  and  was  congratulated  by 
Stuart  upon  the  superior  discipline  and  stability  of  the 
command  he  had  organized.  During  the  battle  of  Grove- 
ton  he  was  in  command  on  the  right  holding  back  Porter, 
and  on  the  30th  of  August,  made  a  handsome  cavalry 
fight  against  Buford's  brigade,  on  the  Federal  left  flank, 
driving  the  enemy  and  capturing  300  prisoners.  On 
September  5th,  General  Robertson  was  ordered  to  the 
department  of  North  Carolina  for  the  organization  and 
instruction  of  cavalry  troops.  In  this  capacity  he  die- 
played  excellent  ability,  also  participating  in  the  demon' 
stration  against  New  Bern  in  March,  1863.  Of  his  bri- 
gade he  led  two  regiments,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  North 
Carolina  cavalry,  to  reinforce  Stuart  in  May,  1863; 
took  an  important  part  in  the  fight  at  Upperville,  and 
during  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  commanded  the  cav- 
alry division  left  with  the  main  army,  with  orders  to 
watch  the  enemy,  and  follow  in  the  rear  of  Lee,  after 
Stuart  started  on  his  raid  through  Maryland.  This  divi- 
sion consisted  of  his  North  Carolina  brigade  and  his 
former  Virginia  brigade,   now  commanded  by  W.   E. 
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Jones.  On  the  last  day  of  the  Gettysburg  battle  his 
command  fought  a  cavalry  battle  near  Fairfield,  and 
during  the  retreat  was  engaged  in  repeated  skirmishes, 
particularly  at  Funkstown  and  Hagerstown.  After  the 
return  to  Virginia,  his  two  regiments  having  been  reduced 
to  300  men,  he  asked  to  be  transferred  to  another  field, 
and  was  assigned  in  October  to  the  command  of  the  Sec- 
ond district  of  South  Carolina.  In  this  field  he  remained, 
with  enlarged  command,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  defeating  the  Federal  attempt  to  possess  John's 
island  in  July,  1864,  commanding  the  cavalry  forces 
which  covered  the  retreat  of  Hardee  from  Charleston, 
and  participating  in  several  engagements  with  Sherman's 
troops.  General  Robertson  is  now  engaged  in  the  insur- 
ance business  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Major-General  Thomas  Lafayette  Rosser  was  bom  upon 
a  farm  in  Campbell  county,  Va.,  October  15,  1836, 
the  son  of  John  and  Martha  M.  (Johnson)  Rosser.  The 
family  removed  from  Virginia  to  Texas  in  1849,  and  from 
that  State  Rosser  was  appointed  to  the  United  States 
military  academy  in  1856.  The  course  of  study  being 
then  five  years,  he  was  in  the  graduating  class  when  it 
was  ordered  into  the  field  by  President  Lincoln.  He 
immediately  resigned,  and  proceeding  to  Montgomery 
was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army  of 
the  Confederate  States.  Being  assigned  as  instructor  to 
the  Washington  artillery  of  New  Orleans,  he  commanded 
the  Second  company  of  that  organization  at  the  battles  of 
Blackburn's  Ford  and  Manassas  in  July,  1861,  and  with 
Stuart  at  Munson's  hill  and  the  battle  of  Lewinsville. 
His  success  in  shooting  down  McClellan's  observation 
balloon  won  him  promotion  to  captain,  and  in  this  rank 
he  commanded  his  battefy  in  the  defense  of  Yorktown 
and  on  the  retreat  up  the  peninsula.  At  the  battle  of 
Mechanicsville  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  was  soon 
promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery,  and  a  few 
days  later  to  colonel  of  the  Fifth  Virginia  regiment  of 
cavalry.  Thus  began  his  career  as  a  cavalryman,  in 
which  he  won  great  distinction  as  a  dashing,  intrepid  and 
skillful  officer.  He  commanded  the  advance  of  Stuart's 
expedition  to  Catletfs  Station,  in  the  campaign  against 
Pope,  and  captured  the  latter's  orderly  and  horses;  in 
the  fight  at  Groveton,  Va.,  August  28,  1862,  commanded 
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the  only  cavalry  with  Jackson;  and  confronted  and  held 
in  check  the  forces  of  Fitz  John  Porter  on  August  29th. 
At  South  Mountain  he  commanded  the  only  cavalry  at 
Crampton's  gap,  and  with  Pelham's  artillery  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  gallant  fight.  He  paiticipated 
in  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  and  subsequently  for  a  time 
led  Fitzhugh  Lee's  brigade  during  the  fighting  against 
Pleasanton.  At  the  opening  of  the  battle  at  Kelly's  ford, 
he  was  upon  court-martial  duty,  with  Stuart  and  Pelham, 
but  rode  immediately  to  the  front  with  those  officers, 
and  finding  his  regiment  in  the  rear,  charged  with  it 
upon  the  enemy  who  was  crowding  back  the  Confederate 
front,  and  drove  him  back  some  distance.  The  Feder- 
als, reaching  a  wood,  dismounted  and  opened  a  heavy 
fire,  in  which  Rosser  fell  severely  wounded,  and  Pelham 
was  killed  while  leading  his  regiment  in  another  charge. 
Rosser  was  disabled  until  the  Pennsylvania  campaign, 
when  he  rode  with  Stuart  aroimd  Hooker  and  Meade, 
and  participated  in  the  three  days'  fight  at  Grettysburg. 
After  this  battle  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general, 
and  assigned  to  the  old  brigade  of  Turner  Ashby,  •'the 
Laurel  brigade."  With  this  gallant  command  he  was 
conspicuous  in  the  campaigns  of  1864.  On  May  5th,  the 
opening  day  in  the  Wilderness,  **a  large  force  of  cavalry 
and  artillery  on  our  right  flank  was  driven  back  by  Ros- 
ser's  brigade,"  and  on  June  2d  he  **fell  upon  the  rear  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry"  near  Hanover  Court  House,  and 
**  charged  down  the  road  toward  Ashland,  bearing  every- 
thing before  him,"  quoting  the  telegraphic  reports  of 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  At  Trevilian's  station  he  drove  Custer 
back  against  Fitz  Lee  and  captured  many  prisoners,  but 
was  painfully  wounded  while  leading  a  charge  at  the 
head  of  his  brigade.  He  also  took  part  in  the  famous 
* 'cattle  raid,"  while  Grant  was  about  Petersburg.  He 
won  all  the  distinction  possible  in  the  desperate  struggle 
against  Sheridan's  overwhelming  forces  in  the  Shenan- 
doah valley,  and  in  command  of  Fitzhugh  Lee's  division 
saved  Early's  army  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  holding 
the  line  and  checking  the  enemy's  pursuit  until  9 130  p.  m. , 
then  taking  position  in  the  works  at  Fisher's  hill,  and 
safely  conducting  Early's  retreat  to  New  Market  next 
day.  He  was  promoted  major-general  in  November,  1864. 
He  conducted  the  successful  expedition  against  New 
Creek,  W.  Va.,  taking  many  prisoners  and  great  quanti- 
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ties  of  stores,  and  in  January,  1865,  with  300  men,  crossed 
the  mountains  in  deep  snow  and  bitter  cold,  and  surprised 
and  captured  two  infantry  regiments  in  their  works  at 
Beverly,  W.  Va.  Returning  to  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg 
in  the  spring  of  1865,  he  commanded  a  division  of  cavalry 
during  the  remainder  of  the  struggle,  fighting  with  honor 
at  Five  Forks,  and  at  High  Bridge,  April  6th,  defeating 
and  capturing  the  entire  command  of  General  Read,  who 
fell  in  combat  with  Greneral  Bearing.  On  April  7  th,  Ros- 
ser  captured  General  Gregg,  and  rescued  a  wagon  train 
near  Farmville,  and  in  the  last  hour  of  battle  at  Appo- 
mattox, a  little  after  daylight  April  9,  1865,  charged  the 
Federal  cavalry  and  escaped  from  the  fatal  field  with  his 
command.  Under  directions  from  the  secretary  of  war, 
he  began  a  reorganization  of  the  scattered  troops  of  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but  was  made  a  prisoner 
about  the  time  of  Johnston's  surrender.  After  the  return 
of  peace  he  was  for  a  time  superintendent  of  the 
National  express  company  under  General  Johnston,  was 
assistant  engineer  in  the  construction  of  the  Pittsburg  & 
Connellsville  railroad,  and  in  the  spring  of  1870  became 
connected  with  the  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad.  Beginning  in  an  humble  capacity  he  became 
chief  engineer  of  the  eastern  division  in  1871,  and  built 
the  main  part  of  the  road.  Later  he  was  chief  engineer 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  located  and  built  the  road 
west  of  Winnipeg.  Since  1886  he  has  resided  near  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Brigadier-General  Daniel  Ruggles,  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts who  tendered  his  services  to  Virginia  at  the 
beginning  of  the  great  war,  was  bom  January  31,  18 10, 
and  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  military  academy 
in  the  class  of  1833.  His  military  service  was  rendered 
mainly  with  the  Fifth  infantry  in  the  Northwest  until 
the  Florida  war  of  1839-40,  in  which  he  participated  with 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  He  was  then  stationed  in 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  until  1845,  when  he  took  part 
in  the  military  occupation  of  Texas.  Going  into  the 
Mexican  war  next  year,  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  won  promotion  to 
captain.  In  1847  he  served  at  Vera  Cruz,  San  Antonio 
and  Molino  del  Rey,  and  was  promoted  brevet  major  for 
gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and  brevet  Ueu- 
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tenant-colonel  for  his  services  at  Chapultepec.  From 
the  close  of  that  war  until  1858  he  was  on  duty  mainly  in 
Texas.  After  taking  part  in  the  Utah  expedition,  he  was 
on  sick  leave  of  absence  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Confed- 
erate war,  when  he  resigned  from  the  United  States  army. 
He  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  Virginia  vol- 
unteers in  April,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
State  forces  along  the  line  of  the  Potomac  from  Motmt 
Vernon  south,  and  in  May  was  put  in  command  of  troops 
from  the  counties  surrounding  Fredericksburg,  where  he 
was  stationed.  His  rank  then  became  that  of  colonel  in 
the  provisional  army.  The  troops  under  his  command 
repulsed  the  attacks  of  Federal  vessels  at  Aquia  creek 
and  Mathias  point  in  June,  1861.  In  August  following 
he  was  commissioned  brigadier-generaJ,  provisional 
army,  Confederate  States,  and  ordered  to  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  and  two  months  later  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
organized  a  brigade  which  was  sent  to  Corinth  early  in 
1862,  General  Bragg  desiring  the  benefit  of  the  experi- 
ence and  soldierly  ability  of  Ruggles  in  that  quarter.  He 
reported  the  landing  of  Grant's  army  at  Shiloh,  March 
1 6th,  and  in  the  great  battle  which  followed,  in  April,  he 
commanded  the  first  division  of  Bragg's  corps,  consisting 
of  the  brigades  of  Anderson,  Gibson  and  Pond,  and  was 
conspicuous  through  the  two  days'  fight  for  the  skill  and 
gallantry  with  which  he  handled  his  troops.  After  he 
had  driven  the  enemy  from  his  front,  a  rally  was  made, 
which  would  have  resulted  disastrously  to  the  Confeder- 
ates if  Ruggles  had  not  made  a  rapid  and  masterly  con- 
centration of  artillery  at  a  point  enfilading  the  right  flank 
of  Prentiss*  division.  The  artillery,  thus  admirably 
placed,  worked  havoc  in  Prentiss'  command,  and  drove 
back  the  reinforcements  coming  to  his  assistance,  so  that 
within  an  hour  the  entire  command  surrendered  to  the 
infantry  attack,  in  which  Ruggles'  men  had  an  important 
part.  During  the  next  day  his  troops  fought  valiantly, 
and  he  shared  their  danger,  on  one  occasion  leading  the 
charge  of  the  Seventeenth  Louisiana,  with  its  regimental 
flag  in  his  hand.  He  fought  the  successful  battle  of 
Farmington,  May  9th,  and  continued  in  division  command 
during  the  siege  of  Corinth,  but  on  June  26th  was  assigned 
to  the  district  comprising  the  gulf  counties  of  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  east  of  the  river.  He  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  Breckinridge's  army  in  the  successful  battle  of 
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Baton  Rouge ;  in  August  was  put  in  command  at  Port 
Hudson,  and  later  was  g^ven  conmiand  of  the  First  mil- 
itary district  of  Mississippi,  with  headquarters  at  Jack- 
son«  In  April,  1864,  he  made  his  headquarters  at  Col- 
umbus,  where  he  had  a  force  of  about  3,000  men,  and  was 
in  the  field  opposing  various  Federal  expeditions  during 
the  Vicksburg  campaign.  Subsequently  he  remained  for 
some  time  unassigned,  though  anxious  for  duty  in  spite 
of  his  advanced  age,  but  finally  accepted  the  post  of  com- 
missary-general of  prisoners  of  war.  After  the  close  of 
hostilities  he  resided  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  except 
four  years  when  in  charge  of  a  l^ge  estate  in 
Texas.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the 
United  States  military  academy  in  1884.  His  death  oc- 
curred at  Fredericksburg  in  1897. 

Brigadier-General  James  E.  Slaughter,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  entered  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  in  April,  1847,  as  second  lieutenant  of  Voltigeurs. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  First  artillery  in  June,  1848, 
and  was  an  officer  of  that  command  until  the  formation 
of  the  Confederate  States,  with  promotion  in  1852  to  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant.  He  received  a  commission  as 
first  lieutenant,  corps  of  artillery.  Confederate  States 
army,  and  became  inspector-general  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  after  the  transfer  of  the  latter  to  the 
department  of  Alabama  and  West  Florida.  After  the 
bombardment  at  Pensacola,  in  which  Lieutenant  Slaugh- 
ter rendered  valuable  service  under  fire,  General  Beaure- 
gard reported  that  to  him,  probably  more  than  to  any 
one  else  in  the  command,  he  was  indebted  for  patient 
labor  and  unceasing  vigil  given  to  the  organization  and 
instruction  of  the  troops.  Beauregard  earnestly  recom- 
mended his  promotion  to  brigadier-general,  which  was 
bestowed  in  the  spring  of  1862.  In  May  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  inspector-general's  department  of  the  army 
of  the  Mississippi,  under  General  Bragg.  In  this  duty 
he  continued  through  the  Kentucky  campaign,  and  was 
then  assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  troops  of  Mobile, 
that  port  being  threatened  by  Federal  invasion.  Thence 
he  was  transferred  in  April,  1863,  to  Galveston,  Tex., 
as  chief  of  artillery  for  General  Magruder.  Later  in  the 
year  he  was  given  charge  of  the  eastern  sub-district 
of  Texas,  and  command  of  all  the  troops  of  the  Second 
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division.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war  period  he 
played  an  important  part  in  Confederate  affairs  in  Texas, 
for  some  time  performing  the  duties  of  chief  of  staff. 

Brigadier-Greneral  William  E.  Starke  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Gen.  R.  S.  Gamett  at  Laurel  hill,  early  in  July, 
1 86 1,  as  colonel,  and  served  as  his  aide-de-camp  in  the 
disastrous  retreat  on  the  Cheat  river.  His  coolness  and 
judgment  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  that  followed  the 
death  of  General  Gamett  were  highly  commended  by 
Colonel  Taliaferro,  who  succeeded  to  command.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  put  in  command  of  the  Sixtieth  Virginia 
regiment,  and  sent  to  Lewisburg,  to  the  support  of 
(jeneral  Floyd,  whence,  in  December,  he  was  ordered 
to  accompany  General  Donelson's  brigade  to  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  was  instead, 
attached  to  General  Wise's  command,  stationed  at  Golds- 
boro,  N.  C.  During  the  Seven  Days'  campaign  in 
Virginia  he  commanded  his  regiment  in  Field's  brigade, 
and  was  commended  for  gallantry,  and  his  promotion  to 
brigadier-general  followed  early  in  August,  1862.  Re- 
porting for  duty  to  General  Jackson,  he  was  assigned  to 
command  of  the  Second  Louisiana  brigade  and  marched 
with  it  to  Manassas.  In  that  campaign  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  Stonewall  division,  after  Greneral  Taliaferro 
was  wounded  on  the  28th.  He  was  with  Jackson  at  the 
capture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  at  Sharpsburg  was  called 
on  again  to  take  command  of  the  division,  after  the  fall 
of  J.  R.  Jones.  Soon  afterward  he  himself  fell  mortally 
wounded,  pierced  by  three  minie  balls,  and  survived  but 
an  hour.  Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  in  reporting  the 
battle  of  Second  Manassas,  said:  **I  cannot  forbear  doing 
but  scant  justice  to  a  gallant  soldier  now  no  more.  It 
was  my  fortune  during  the  two  days  of  battle,  during 
which  he  commanded  the  division,  to  be  thrown  con- 
stantly in  contact  with  Brigadier-General  Starke.  The 
buoyant  dash  with  which  he  led  his  brigade  into  the  most 
withering  fire  on  Friday,  though  then  in  command  of  the 
division;  the  force  he  showed  in  the  handling  of  this 
command ;  the  coolness  and  judgment  which  distinguished 
him  in  action,  made  him  to  me  a  marked  man,  and  I 
regretted  his  early  death  as  a  great  loss  to  the  army  and 
the  cause."  His  name  deserves  lasting  remembrance  in 
association  with  the  Stonewall  division. 
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Brigadier-General  Walter  Rusted  Stevens,  whose  Con- 
federate service  was  rendered  in  Virginia,  was  bom  at 
Penn  Yan»  N.  Y.,  August  24,  1827.  He  was  appointed 
from  New  York  to  the  United  States  nMlitary  academy, 
where  he  was  graduated  fourth  in  the  class  of  1848,  and 
promoted  in  the  army  to  brevet  second  lieutenant,  corps 
of  engineers.  After  a  short  service  at  Newport  harbor, 
R.  I.,  he  was  assigned  to  the  repair  of  fortifications, 
defending  the  approaches  to  New  Orleans  until  1853, 
when  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  rivers 
and  harbors  of  Texas.  From  1853  to  1857  he  served  as 
lighthouse  inspector  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  with  the 
rank  of  second  lieutenant  until  1855,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted first  lieutenant  He  was  superintending  engineer 
of  the  construction  and  repair  of  fortifications  bslow  New 
Orleans,  1854-60,  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
custom  house  and  the  fortifications  at  Galveston,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  special  board  of  engineers  for  Gulf 
defenses.  Entering  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
States  in  May,  1861,  he  accompanied  General  Beaure- 
gard to  Virginia,  as  a  member  of  his  staff,  and  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  corps  of  engineers.  He  served  with  the 
advance  forces  at  Fairfax  Court  House  for  some  time 
before  the  battle  of  Manassas,  and  laid  out  the  works 
there  in  an  admirable  manner.  General  Beauregard 
reporting  that  he  had  **  shown  himself  to  be  an  officer  of 
energy  and  ability."  General  Bonham  commended  him 
for  his  indefatigable  labors,  and  constant  attention  to 
execution  of  orders,  in  camp  and  field,  and  Gen.  J.  E. 
Johnston  especially  mentioned  his  valuable  services  dur- 
mg  the  battle  of  July  21st.  He  was  promoted  major,  and 
appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, under  Johnston,  and  was  commended  for  his  skill- 
ful and  devoted  services  both  in  his  own  profession  and 
as  a  member  of  the  general  staff  at  Seven  Pines.  After 
General  Lee  came  into  command  of  the  army,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Colonel  Gilmer,  and  with  promotion  to 
colonel  was  given  charge  of  the  defensive  works  arotmd 
Richmond.  In  command  of  the  troops  and  defenses  of 
Richmond  in  1863-64,  he  participated  in  the  operations 
against  Kilpatrick*s  and  Dahlgren*s  raid,  and  rendered 
valuable  assistance  to  General  Beauregard  when  the  city 
was  threatened  by   Butler.     In  August,    1864,  he  was 
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promoted  brigadier-general  and  assigned  to  his  former 
position  of  chief  engineer  of  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. After  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to  Mexico 
and  became  superintendent  and  constructing  engineer  of 
the  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital,  the  property  of 
which  he  skillfully  preserved  from  damage  during  the  war 
of  that  period.    He  died  at  Vera  Cruz,  November  12,  1867. 

Major-General  Carter  L.  Stevenson,  a  Virginian  distin- 
guished in  the  western  armies  throughout  the  war, 
was  a  graduate  of  the  National  military  academy,  of  the 
class  of  1838.  He  went  into  the  United  States  army 
with  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Fifth  infantry.  He  served  on  frontier  duty  in  Wis- 
consin, and  was  promoted  first  lieutenant  September  22, 
1840.  His  principal  service  after  this  was  rendered  in 
the  Florida  war  and  in  the  military  occupation  of  Texas, 
until  the  Mexican  war.  He  participated  with  distinction 
in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  as 
well  as  other  events  of  this  struggle,  and  in  June,  1847, 
was  promoted  captain  in  the  Fifth  infantry.  He  served 
for  a  time  as  aide-de-camp  to  Brigadier-General  Brady; 
was  in  garrison  at  East  Pascagoula,  Miss. ;  on  frontier  duty 
at  Fort  Gibson,  I.  T.,  and  Fort  Belknap,  Tex.;  and 
while  engaged  in  Pacific  railroad  exploration,  skirmished 
with  the  Apache  Indians.  He  took  part  in  the  Seminole 
war  of  1856-57,  fighting  at  Big  Cypress  swamp  and  near 
Bowleytown,  and  marched  in  the  famous  Utah  expedi- 
tion; subsequently  continuing  on  frontier  duty  until  1861, 
when,  obeying  the  call  of  his  State,  he  tendered  his  serv- 
ices for  her  defense.  He  received  the  commission  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, corps  of  infantry,  C.  S.  A. ,  and  with  the 
rank  of  colonel  took  command  of  the  Fifty-third  Virginia 
infantry.  When  Beauregard  was  transferred  to  the  west, 
he  recommended  the  promotion  of  Stevenson,  among 
others,  to  brigade  and  division  command  of  the  western 
troops,  and  Stevenson  was  accordingly  made  brigadier- 
general  in  February,  1862.  On  March  15th,  he  was  or- 
dered to  report  to  General  Huger  for  assignment  on  the 
Weldon  railroad,  but  soon  after  was  transferred  to  the 
department  of  East  Tennessee,  and  given  command  of  a 
division  of  troops.  After  the  Federal  General  Morgan 
seized  Cumberland  Gap,  he  was  in  command  of  the  Ck>i)- 
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federate  force  which  threatened  that  position  and  com- 
pelled Morgan's  withdrawal.  After  July  1 7th  he  pursued 
the  Federal  forces  into  Kentucky,  and  there  made  a  junc- 
tion with  Kirby  Smith,  with  whom  he  served  during  the 
return  to  Murfreesboro.  In  October  he  was  promoted 
major-general.  In  December,  1862,  he  was  sent  by 
Bragg  from  Murfreesboro  with  10,000  men  to  reinforce 
Pem&rton  at  Vicksburg,  already  threatened  by  the  Fed- 
eral army.  He  reached  the  field  of  battle  at  Chickasaw 
bluffs  just  after  the  repulse  of  Sherman,  and  by  reason 
of  his  rank  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in 
front  of  the  enemy.  He  was  subsequently  in  command 
of  a  division  under  Pemberton,  and  during  the  unfortu- 
nately planned  operations  against  Grant,  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  at  Champion's  hill,  and  after  the  defeat  at  Big 
Black  bridge  was  left  in  charge  of  the  retreating  columns, 
while  Pemberton  hastened  to  Vicksburg.  During  the 
long  siege  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  as  commander  of 
the  right  of  the  Confederate  lines.  After  the  surrender  of 
Vicksburg  he  was  for  a  time  under  parole,  but  he  returned 
to  the  army  before  Chattanooga  and  was  given  a  divi- 
sion of  Hardee's  corps,  with  command  on  the  right, 
including  Lookout  mountain,  from  which  he  withdrew 
just  before  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge  to  reinforce 
the  main  line  on  the  ridge.  He  took  part  in  this  battle, 
and  was  subsequently  identified  with  the  army  of  Ten- 
nessee as  a  division  commander  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  During  the  Atlanta  campaign  he  had  a  division  of 
Hood's  corps,  and  led  his  troops  in  brilliant  action  at 
Resaca,  Kenesaw  mountain  and  elsewhere.  After  the 
promotion  of  Hood  he  held  temporary  command  of  the 
corps.  During  the  Tennessee  campaign  he  commanded 
a  division  of  the  corps  of  S.  D.  Lee,  which,  holding  the 
center  of  the  line  before  Nashville,  earned  distinction  by 
stubborn  fighting  despite  the  general  disaster,  and  after 
the  wounding* of  Lee  he  had  the  immediate  command  of 
the  division  covering  the  retreat,  a  trust  which  was  ably 
performed.  With  his  division  of  the  army  of  Tennessee, 
reduced  to  2,600  men,  he  participated  in  the  operations 
in  the  Carolinas  against  Sherman,  and  surrendered  with 
Johnston  in  April,  1865.  After  the  war  he  was  occupied 
as  a  civil  and  mining  engineer  until  his  death  in  Caroline 
county,  Va.,  August  15,  1888. 
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Major-Greneral  James  Ewell  Brown  Stuart,  chief  of 
cavalry  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  was  bom  in 
Patrick  county,  Va.,  February  6,  1833.  His  ancestry  in 
America  began  with  Archibald  Stuart,  who  sought  ref- 
uge from  religious  persecution  in  western  Pennsylvania 
in  1726,  and  subsequently  removed  with  his  family  to 
Augusta  county,  Va.,  about  1738.  The  next  generation 
was  distinguished  by  the  services  of  Maj.  Alexander 
Stuart,  who  fell  dangerously  wounded  while  commanding 
his  regiment  at  Guilford  Court  House.  John  Alexander, 
son  of  the  latter,  spent  part  of  his  life  in  the  West,  serv- 
ing as  Federal  judge  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  as 
speaker  of  the  house  in  the  latter  State.  His  son,  Archi- 
bald Stuart,  lawyer,  soldier  of  1812,  representative  in 
Virginia  legislatures  and  conventions,  married  a  de- 
scendant of  the  distinguished  Letcher  family,  and  their 
son  became  the  brilliant  Virginia  Cavalry  leader.  Gen- 
eral Stuart  pursued  his  youthful  studies  at  Emory  and 
Henry  college,  and  then  entering  the  National  military 
academy,  was  graduated  in  1854,  and  was  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  in  October  of  that  year.  He  served  in 
Texas  against  the  Apaches  with  the  mounted  riflemen 
until  transferred  to  the  new  First  cavalry  in  May,  1855, 
with  which  he  served  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  November 
i4»  1855,  ^^  was  married  at  Fort  Riley  to  the  daughter  of 
Col.  Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  and  in  the  following  month 
he  was  promoted  first  lieutenant  He  remained  on  the 
frontier  and  in  Kansas,  and  was  wounded  at  the  Indian 
battle  of  Solomon's  River  in  1857.  At  Washington,  in 
1859,  he  carried  secret  instructions  to  Col.  R.  E.  Lee,  and 
accompanied  that  officer  as  aide,  against  the  outbreak  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  where  he  read  the  summons  to  surren- 
der to  the  leader,  theretofore  known  as  ** Smith,"  but 
whom  he  recognized  at  once  as  **Ossawatomie**  Brown 
of  Kansas.  Lieutenant  Stuart  received  a  commission  as 
captain  from  Washington  in  April,  1861,  but  he  had 
decided  to  go  with  Virginia,  and  tendered  her  his  serv- 
ices as  soon  as  his  resignation  was  accepted.  May  7th. 
He  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  Virginia 
infantry.  May  10,  1861,  with  orders  to  report  to  Jackson 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  was  promoted  colonel  July 
16th.  With  about  350  cavalrymen  he  at  once  assumed 
the  duties  which  distinguished  his  service  throughout  the 
war.    He  became  the  eye  of  the  army  imder  Jackson  and 
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iohnston,  so  eflfectually  that  Johnston  afterward  wrote 
im  from  the  West:  '*How  can  I  eat,  sleep  or  rest  in 
peace  without  you  upon  the   outpost"     He  screened 

Johnston's  movement  to  Manassas,  and  in  the  fighting  of 
uly  2 1  St  made  an  effective  charge,  of  which  Early  wrote: 
Stuart  did  as  much  toward  saving  the  battle  of  First 
Manassas  as  any  subordinate  who  participated  in  it"  He 
pursued  the  Federals  twelve  miles  and  subsequently  held 
the  heights  in  sight  of  Washington,  with  headquarters  on 
Munson's  hill.  September  24,  i86i,he  was  promoted 
brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  encoim- 
tered  the  enemy  before  Munson's  hill  and  at  Dranesville, 
and  being  transferred  to  the  Peninsula  early  in  1862, 
covered  the  retreat  from  Yorktown,  opening  the  fighting 
at  Williamsburg;  and  after  the  Federals  had  approached 
Richmond  he  won  the  admiring  attention  of  both  nations 
by  his  brilliant  ride  around  McClellan's  army.  On  July 
25,  1862,  he  was  promoted  major-general  There  fol- 
lowed his  raid  to  the  rear  of  Pope's  army,  capturing  a 
part  of  the  staff  of  the  Federal  general  and  his  head- 
quarters at  Catlett's  station;  the  raid  in  conjunction  with 
General  Trimble,  in  which  the  Federal  depot  at  Manassas 
Junction  was  destroyed.  Subsequently  he  was  in  com- 
mand before  Washington,  screening  the  movement  into 
Maryland,  his  gallant  troopers  being  engaged  in  fre- 
quent skirmishes  and  fighting  most  gallantly  in  the  bat- 
tles at  the  South  Mountain  passes.  At  Sharpsburg  he 
covered  the  left  fiank,  and  with  his  famous  horse  artillery 
repulsed  the  advance  of  Sumner's  corps.  In  October 
occurred  his  daring  raid  to  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  return- 
ing between  McClellan's  army  and  Washington,  evading 
numerous  Federal  expeditions  against  him,  and  losing 
but  one  man  wounded.  His  success  demoralized  the  Fed- 
eral cavalry,  and  did  much  to  render  halting  and  impo- 
tent the  subsequent  movements  against  Lee,  in  opposi- 
tion to  which  his  command  was  almost  constantly  en- 
gaged. About  midnight  of  May  2d,  after  Jackson  and 
Hill  had  fallen,  Stuart  took  command  of  the  First  corps 
of  the  army,  at  Chancellors ville,  and  on  the  3d,  with 
splendid  personal  courage  and  brilliant  generalship,  con- 
tinued to  drive  the  Federals  by  an  audacious  attack  of 
20,000  against  80,000,  until  he  had  gained  Chancellor's 
house  and  a  safe  position.  He  remained  in  command  of 
the  corps  until  Hooker  had  retreated  across  the  river. 
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After  several  brilliant  encounters  with  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry during  the  subsequent  maneuvers,  he  set  out  again 
between  the  Federal  army  and  Washington,  with  orders 
to  meet  Early  at  York,  Pa.  After  eight  days  and  nights 
of  steady  marching,  and  the  last  three  in  almost  con- 
stant fighting,  he  reached  Gettysburg  with  a  large  train 
of  Federal  supplies,  and  on  the  third  day  of  the  battle 
made  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  enemy's  right.  His  cav- 
alry saved  the  Confederate  trains  at  Williamsport,  on 
the  retreat  In  the  spring  of  1864  he  conducted  the 
advance  of  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  against  Grant  on  May  5th, 
and  giving  Lee  notice  of  the  movement  to  Spottsylvania, 
hastened  to  throw  his  cavalry  before  the  enemy's  advance. 
Then  being  called  southward  by  Sheridan's  raid,  he 
interposed  his  cavalry  between  the  Federals  and  the 
Confederate  capital  at  Yellow  Tavern,  where,  on  May 
nth,  he  received  a  wound  from  which  he  died  at  Rich- 
mond on  the  following  day.  The  death  of  Stuart  pro- 
duced a  gloom  in  the  South,  second  only  to  that  which 
followed  the  loss  of  Jackson.  His  characteristics  were 
such  as  to  make  him  a  popular  hero.  Personally  he  was 
the  embodiment  of  reckless  courage,  splendid  manhood, 
and  unconquerable  gayety.  He  could  wear,  without 
exciting  a  suspicion  of  unfitness,  all  the  warlike  adorn- 
ments of  an  old-time  cavalier.  His  black  plume,  and  hat 
caught  up  with  a  golden  star,  seemed  the  proper  frame 
for  a  knightly  face.  A  laugh  was  always  at  his  lips,  and 
a  song  behind  it.  He  would  lead  a  march  with  his 
banjo-player  thrumming  at  his  side.  As  he  rode  down 
the  lines  at  Chancellorsville,  the  commander  of  an  army, 
and  the  successor  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  whose  fall  had 
torn  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  he  sang  in  a  rollicking 
way:  **01d  Joe  Hooker,  come  out  of  the  Wilderness." 
As  a  soldier  he  was  a  bom  leader.  He  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  direct  an  amly  after  the  wounding  of  Jackson, 
and  Jackson,  who  knew  before  the  trial,  sent  word  to 
him:  **Tell  General  Stuart  to  act  on  his  own  judgment 
and  do  what  he  thinks  best.  I  have  implicit  confidence 
in  him."  On  other  fields  he  had  shown  the  brilliancy  of 
a  Napoleon  in  the  management  of  artillery.  Thus  in  all 
arms  of  the  service  he  had  won  the  highest  honors.  In 
emergency  he  was  calm,  quiet,  and  perfect  master  of  all 
his  resources.  A  boy  in  camp,  and  a  lover  of  fun,  he 
was  a  daring  sabreur  in  the  fight,   and  always  fully 
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awake  to  the  demands  of  duty.  He  had  the  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  situation  that  belongs  to  the  soldierly 
genius,  and  the  constant  readiness  to  act  on  the  instant 
that  wins  battles  against  inertia  and  slothfulness.  But 
he  was  never  known  fully  while  he  lived.  He  was  care- 
less of  how  lightheartedness  and  gayety  may  be  mis- 
judged, and  it  was  left  to  his  friends  after  his  death  to 
tell  that  he  indulged  in  none  of  the  vices  supposed  to  be 
habitual  with  soldiers,  was  never  profane,  and  even 
abstained  from  card-playing.  He  was  a  faithful  hus- 
band and  father,  and  altogether  one  of  the  purest  of  men, 
as  well  as  the  bravest.  One  of  these  true  friends,  John 
Esten  Cooke,  in  describing  his  last  moments,  has  writ- 
ten: **  As  his  life  had  been  one  of  earnest  devotion  to  the 
cause  in  which  he  believed,  so  his  last  hours  Were  tran- 
quil, his  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  heaven  unfailing. 
When  he  was  asked  how  he  felt,  he  said,  *Easy,  but  will- 
ing to  die,  if  God  and  my  country  think  I  have  done  my 
duty.'  His  last  words  were;  *I  am  going  fast  now;  I 
am  resigned,  God's  will  be  done. '  As  he  uttered  these 
words  he  expired.* 

Major-General  William  Booth  Taliaferro,  a  representa- 
tive of  an  old  and  famous  Virginia  family,  was  bom  at 
Belleville,  Gloucester  county,  Va.,  December  28,  1822. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  college  and  William  and 
Mary,  being  graduated  at  the  latter  institution  in  1841. 
His  activity  was  directed  to  a  military  channel  by  the 
Mexican  war,  and  on  April  9,  1847,  he  became  captain 
of  a  company  of  the  Eleventh  United  States  infantry. 
He  was  promoted  major  August  12th,  and  held  this  rank 
during  the  following  year,  his  command  being  disbanded 
August,  1848.  He  then  returned  to  the  pursuits  of  civil 
life,  and  was  one  of  the  Democratic  presidential  electors 
in  1856,  but  continued  to  be  prominent  in  military  afifairs 
and  commanded  the  State  forces  at  the  time  of  John 
Brown's  raid  As  major-general  of  Virginia  militia,  he 
look  command  at  Norfolk  on  April  18,  1861,  and  later  with 
the  rank  of  colonel  was  assigned  to  the  post  and  troops  at 
Gloucester  point,  opposite  Yorktown.  Subsequently  he 
marched  with  the  Twenty-third  Virginia  regiment  to 
reinforce  General  Gamett  m  West  Virginia.  During  the 
retreat  from  Laurel  hill,  Colonel  Taliaferro  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  rear  guard  which  gallantly  contested  the 
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enemy's  pursuit  at  Carrick's  ford,  just  before  Garnett  was 
killed.  At  the  battle  on  Greenbrier  river,  October  3d, 
he  commanded  a  brigade,  consisting  of  his  own  regiment, 
the  Twenty-fifth  and  Forty- fourth  Virginia  regiments,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  victory  by  his  cool  and  gallant 
conduct.  On  March  4,  1862,  he  was  promoted  brigadier- 
general.  He  joined  Jackson  in  the  Valley  early  in 
December,  and  with  a  brigade  composed  of  the  Tenth, 
Twenty-third  and  Thirty-seventh  Virginia,  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  defeat  of  the  Federals  at  McDowell, 
where  he  was  in  immediate  command  on  the  field  after 
Edward  Johnson  was  wounded,  and  participated  in  the 
victories  at  Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic.  Continuing 
in  command  of  Jackson's  Third  brigade,  he  fought  at 
Cedar  mountain,  August  9th,  and  after  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral Winder  was  given  charge  of  Jackson's  division.  In 
this  command  he  continued  during  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions about  Manassas,  participated  in  the  maneuvers 
around  Pope's  army,  and  on  August  28th,  when  Jackson 
determined  to  strike  the  enemy  as  he  moved  along  the 
Warrenton  pike,  he  immediately  ordered  Taliaferro  to 
take  his  division  and  attack.  In  the  fierce  fight  which 
followed,  sustained  on  the  Confederate  side  by  Taliaferro 
and  Ewell,  both  those  commanders  were  seriously 
wounded.  He  was  able  to  return  to  the  field  in  time  to 
participate  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  where  he 
rendered  efficient  service  in  repelling  the  Federal  force 
which  secured  temporary  lodgment  m  the  Confederate 
lines.  His  subsequent  military  career  was  in  the  depart- 
ment of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  to  which 
he  was  assigned  in  March,  1863,  as  commander  of  the 
district  of  Savannah.  During  the  famous  assault  on 
Battery  Wagner,  July,  1863,  he  had  charge  of  the 
defenses  and  troops  on  Morris  island,  and  next  month  he 
took  command  of  a  division  on  James  island.  February 
20,  1864,  he  was  given  temporary  command  of  all  troops 
in  the  district  of  East  Florida,  which  embraced  the 
forces  that  day  engaged  at  Olustee.  Returning  March 
5th  to  James  island,  in  May  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Seventh  district  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  entire  State 
was  put  under  his  military  charge  in  December  of  that 
year.  When  Sherman's  army  reached  Savannah,  he 
exercised  command  to  the  north  of  that  city,  with  the 
forces  of  Jenkins,  Harrison  and  Chestnut,  at  Coosawhat- 
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chie  and  Pocotaligo,  guarding  the  route  of  escape  for 
Hardee.  In  the  latter  part  of  December  he  was  given 
command  of  a  division  made  up  of  Elliott's,  Rhett's  and 
Anderson's  brigades,  with  which  he  participated  in  the 
subsequent  movements,  being  promoted  on  January  i, 
1865,  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  After  the  surrender 
of  Johnston's  army,  he  returned  to  Gloucester,  Va. ,  where 
he  completed  his  long  career  of  honor  and  usefulness. 
He  served  ten  years  in  the  State  legislature,  and  ren- 
dered good  service  in  the  cause  of  education  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia  military  institute, 
William  and  Mary  college  and  other  State  institutions. 
His  death  occurred  at  his  home  in  Gloucester  county, 
February  27,  1898. 

Brigadier-General  James  B.  Terrill,  a  brave  Virginia 
soldier,  never  wore  the  title  which  is  here  given  him,  but 
won  it  by  his  bravery  and  devotion,  and  fell  in  battle 
upon  the  day  his  promotion  was  confirmed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederate  States.  He  was  bom  at  Warm 
Springs,  Bath  county,  February  20,  1838,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Virginia  military  institute.  In  1858  he 
began  the  study  of  law  with  Judge  Brockenbrough  at 
Lexington,  and  two  years  later  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  his  native  town.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  enter  the  military  service  in  i86i,  and  in 
May  was  elected  major  of  the  Thirteenth  Virginia 
infantry  regiment,  of  which  A,  P.  Hill  was  colonel.  He 
served  with  his  regiment  under  Jackson  in  the  lower 
Shenandoah  valley  and  at  First  Manassas,  and  at  Lew- 
insville  commanded  the  infantry  in  the  gallant  fight 
under  Col.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart.  Promoted  lieutenant-colonel 
he  served  with  credit  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign 
of  1862,  winning  honorable  mention  at  Cross  Keys  and 
Port  Republic.  He  was  commended  in  general  orders 
for  gallantry  at  Cedar  Mountain  and  Second  Manassas. 
At  Fredericksburg  he  commanded  his  regiment,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  driving  back  the  column  of  Federals 
which  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  first  line  on  the  right. 
He  continued  in  command  of  his  regiment,  sharing  the 
operations  of  Early's  division,  imtil  his  death,  contribut- 
ing in  no  slight  degree  to  the  remarkable  efficiency  of 
his  command,  of  which  it  was  said  that  **the  Thirteenth 
was  never  required  to  take  a  position  that  they  did  not 
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take  it,  nor  to  hold  one  that  they  did  not  hold  it. "  After 
participating  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  and  Spott- 
sylvania  he  was  killed  in  an  encounter  with  Warren's 
corps,  near  Bethesda  church,  May  30,  1864,  and  was 
buried  by  the  enemy. 

Brigadier-General  William  Terry,  whose  worthy  record 
is  identified  with  that  of  the  Stonewall  brigade,  which 
he  commanded  in  1864  and  1865,  was  bom  in  Amherst 
county,  Va.,  August  14,  1824.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Virginia  and  graduated  in  1848.  The  next 
three  years  he  devoted  to  teaching  and  the  study  of  law. 
After  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  185 1,  he  made  his  home 
at  Wytheville,  and  was  engaged  in  the  practice  during 
the  succeeding  decade,  also  for  a  time  editing  the  Wythe- 
ville Telegraph.  He  was  lieutenant  of  the  Wythe 
Grays  at  the  time  of  the  John  Brown  affair  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  to  which  point  he  went  with  his  company  in  1859. 
In  April,  186 1,  he  was  again  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Fourth  Virginia  regiment,  Jackson's 
brigade,  as  first  lieutenant  of  his  company.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  brilliant  service  of  his  regiment  at  the  first 
battle  of  Manassas,  and  in  the  spring  of  1862  was  pro- 
moted major,  in  which  rank  he  served  with  credit  on  the 
fields  of  Gaines'  Mill  and  Malvern  Hill.  He  was  with 
Jackson's  corps  in  the  famous  campaign  against  Pope, 
was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Second  Manassas,  July  28th, 
and  was  mentioned  for  gallantry  in  the  report  of  General 
Taliaferro.  In  the  same  rank  he  commanded  the  Fourth 
regiment  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  after  the 
wounding  of  Colonel  Gardner;  also  at  Chancellorsville, 
where  his  command  lost  140  men  out  of  a  total  of  355 ; 
and  at  Gettysburg  and  Payne's  Farm.  Promotion  rap- 
idly followed,  to  colonel  of  the  Fourth  regiment  to  date 
from  September,  1863,  and  to  brigadier-general  after  the 
Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania  campaign,  in  which  he 
participated  with  credit  On  May  21st  he  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  a  brigade  formed  from  the  survivors 
of  the  Stonewall  brigade  and  the  brigades  of  J.  M.  Jones 
and  G.  H.  Steuart,  who  had  escaped  from  the  disaster  of 
May  12th  at  the  **  bloody  angle. "  In  this  capacity  he  took 
part  in  the  fighting  on  the  Cold  Harbor  line,  and  the 
defense  of  Petersburg,  and  commanded  his  brigade*,  dur- 
ing Early's  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  partici- 
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pating  in  the  defeat  of  the  Federals  at  Shepherdstown 
Augast  25th,  and  fighting  gallantly  at  Winchester, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  seven  distinguished  Confederate 
generals  who  fell  killed  or  wounded.  He  returned  with 
his  brigade  to  the  Petersburg  lines,  and  on  March  25, 
1865,  was  again  wounded  while  leading  his  command  in 
the  sortie  of  Gordon's  corps  against  Fort  Stedman. 
During  the  retreat  of  the  army  to  Appomattox,  he  was  at 
home  disabled  by  wounds,  but  when  the  news  of  the  sur- 
render reached  him,  he  moimted  his  horse,  with  indom- 
itable courage,  and  started  out  to  join  the  army  in  North 
Carolina.  He  subsequently  resumed  his  law  practice  at 
Wytheville,  and  in  1868  was  nominated  for  Congress, 
but  could  not  make  the  race  on  account  of  political  dis- 
abilities. Upon  the  removal  of  these  he  was  elected  to 
the  Forty-second  and  Forty-fourth  Congresses.  On 
September  5,  1888,  he  was  drowned  while  attempting  to 
ford  a  creek  near  his  home.  By  his  marriage  to  Emma, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Wigginton,  of  Bedford  county,  in 
1852,  there  are  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  who 
survive. 

• 

Brigadier-General  William  Richard  Terry  was  bom  at 
Liberty,  Bedford  county,  Va.,  March  12,  181 7.  After 
his  graduation  by  the  Virginia  military  institute  in  1850, 
he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  and  commercial  pur- 
suits until  the  secession  of  Virginia,  when  he  promptly 
entered  the  military  service  as  captain  of  a  company  of 
cavalry  organized  in  Bedford  county.  He  led  his  men  to 
Manassas,  and  after  serving  at  Fairfax  Court  House, 
participated  in  the  cavalry  charge  which  demoralized  the 
broken  right  wing  of  the  Federal  army  on  the  night  of 
April  21st,  continuing  until  midnight  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  His  conduct  at  the  battle  of  First  Manassas  won 
the  attention  of  his  commanders,  and  in  September  follow- 
ing, at  the  request  of  General  Early,  he  was  promoted 
colonel  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Virginia  infantry,  from  which  Early  had  been  pro- 
moted to  brigadier-general.  In  May,  1862,  at  the  battle 
of  Williamsburg,  the  Twenty-fourth  Virginia  and  Fifth 
North  Carolina  regiments  made  a  brilliant  and  heroic 
charge  upon  the  enemy's  position,  and  Terry,  leading 
his  regiment,  fell  severely  wounded,  but  earned  a  repu- 
tation as  an  inspiring  and  irresistible  leader  in  assault 
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that  he  fully  maintained  throughout  the  war.  Long- 
street  and  D.  H.  Hill  both  praised  the  men  and  their  gal- 
lant leaders,  the  latter  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
caution  exhibited  by  the  Federsus  in  their  subsequent 
movements  **was  due  to  the  terror  inspired  by  the  hero- 
ism of  those  noble  regiments.  History  has  no  example 
of  a  more  daring  charge."  Hancock,  who  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  attack,  declared  that  the  two  regiments  deserved 
to  have  the  name  "Immortal"  inscribed  on  their  ban- 
ners. Under  Terry's  leadership  the  regiment  fought 
with  the  same  heroism  at  Second  Manassas,  and  after  the 
wounding  of  Colonel  Corse,  then  commanding  Kemper's 
brigade.  Colonel  Terry  succeeded  him  in  temporary 
command.  He  was  with  his  regiment  in  all  its  battles, 
and  was  seven  times  badly  woimded.  One  of  the  most 
desperate  of  his  wounds  was  received  at  Gettysburg,  in 
the  memorable  assault  of  Pickett's  division.  He  com- 
manded Kemper's  brigade  from  the  fall  of  1863  until 
nearly  the  close  of  the  war,  with  promotion  to  brigadier- 
general  in  May,  1864.  Assigned  to  the  department  of 
North  Carolina  and  Southern  Virginia  with  Pickett,  he 
took  part  in  the  expedition  against  New  Bern,  and  in 
May,  1864,  bore  a  worthy  part  in  the  gallant  stand  made 
against  Butler  at  Drewry's  blufif.  Throughout  the  long 
defense  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg  he  was  one  of  the 
trusted  brigadiers  of  Pickett's  division,  and  finally,  on 
March  31,  1865,  just  before  the  abandonment  of  the  Con- 
federate capital,  he  fell  severely  wounded  near  Dinwiddle 
Court  House,  leading  his  men  in  the  successful  fight  of 
Pickett's  division,  which  preceded  the  disaster  at  Five 
Forks.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  served  eight  years 
in  the  Virginia  senate,  held  the  office  of  superintendent 
of  the  State  penitentiary  two  terms,  and  from  April,  1886, 
to  1893,  was  superintendent  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  at 
Richmond.  This  office  he  was  forced  to  surrender  by 
failing  health,  which  continued  until  his  death,  March  28, 
1897,  at  his  home  in  Chesterfield  county.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  young  manhood  to  Miss  Pemberton,  of  Powhatan, 
who,  with  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  survived  him. 

Brigadier-General  Henry  Harrison  Walker,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  was  appointed  from  that  State  to  the  United 
States  military  academy  in  1849,  and  was  graduated  in 
1853  with  the  brevet  of  second  lieutenant  of  infantry. 
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His  service  with  the  United  States  army  was  rendered 
first  in  barracks  at  Newport,  Ky.,  and  then  until  1 85  5  in 
New  Mexico.  He  became  second  lieutenant.  Sixth 
infantry,  in  1855,  and  first  lieutenant  in  1857,  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Governor 
Walker  of  Kansas.  After  assisting  in  quelling  the  dis- 
turbances in  that  State,  he  served  upon  the  staff  of  Gren- 
eral  Clarke,  at  San  Francisco,  three  years.  The  seces- 
sion of  Virginia  called  him  from  frontier  duty  at  Fort 
Churchill,  Nev. ,  to  offer  his  services  to  his  native  State. 
He  received  at  first  a  commission  as  captain  of  infantry  in 
the  regular  army  of  the  Confederate  States.  Subsequently 
he  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Fortieth  Vir- 
ginia infantry  regiment.  Field's  brigade.  At  Gaines' 
Mill  he  was  twice  wounded,  and  was  mentioned  by  Gen- 
eral Field  as  **a  gallant  and  meritorious  oflScer,"  and  by 
Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  as  one  of  those  deserving  especial  men- 
tion for  conspicuous  gallantry.  In  July,  1863,  after  hav- 
ing been  in  charge  of  a  convalescent  camp,  he  was  pro- 
moted brigadier-general  and  assigned  to  the  command  of 
his  old  brigade,  which  had  meanwhile  been  under  the 
leadership  for  some  time  of  Gen.  Henry  Heth  and  Col- 
onel Brockenbrough.  He  served  creditably  as  a  brigade 
commander  in  the  battles  of  Bristoe  Station  and  Mine 
Run,  in  the  latter  affair  his  brigade  being  the  first 
infantry  to  meet  the  enemy  and  check  his  advance.  In 
December  he  was  ordered  to  the  Shenandoah  valley  to 
reinforce  Early,  and  was  recalled  from  that  region  in 
March,  1864,  to  the  main  army.  He  did  good  and  brave 
service  through  the  bloody  battles  of  the  Wilderness  and 
Spottsylvania  Court  House,  until  severely  wounded  on 
May  10,  1864.  On  November  loth  he  was  assigned  to 
duty  as  a  member  of  the  general  court-martial  of  the 
department  of  Richmond,  and  his  brigade,  much  reduced, 
was  consolidated  with  Archer's. 

Brigadier-General  Tames  A.  Walker,  now  living  in 
Wytheville,  Va.,  is  the  son  of  Alexander  Walker  and 
Hannah  Hinton,  whose  ancestors  were  among  the  early 
Scotch-Irish  settlers  of  the  valley  of  Virginia.  He  was 
born  in  Augusta  county  on  the  27th  of  August,  1832. 
After  receiving  the  best  elementary  education  that  the 
schools  of  the  neighborhood  :*i-crded,  he  entered  the 
fourth  class  at  the  Virginia  military  institute  in  1848. 
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Here  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1852,  and  was  in 
the  graduating  class  of  that  year,  when  he  took  offense 
at  some  remark  made  to  him  by  Stonewall  Jackson  (then 
Professor  Jackson),  in  the  lecture  room,  and  a  passage 
of  sharp  words  took  place  between  the  two.  Cadet 
Walker,  feeling  that  he  had  been  publicly  insulted  and 
wronged  by  Professor  Jackson,  sent  him  a  challenge  to 
fight  a  duel.  It  is  related  of  Jackson  by  one  with  whom 
he  consulted  on  the  occasion,  that,  notwithstanding  he 
was  a  grave  professor  and  the  challenger  a  mere  boy,  he 
for  a  considerable  time,  debated  in  his  mind  the  propri- 
ety of  accepting  the  challenge,  expressing  a  serious  wish 
that  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  Walker's  rebellion  in  the 
class-room  was  a  grave  offense,  at  an  institution  where 
strict  military  discipline  is  maintained;  but  the  sending 
of  a  challenge  to  one  of  the  principal  officers  and  profess- 
ors was  a  crime  not  to  be  overlooked  or  forgiven,  and 
though  Walker  stood  high  in  his  class,  and  was  popular 
with  all  who  knew  his  honest  heart  and  chivalric  qual- 
ities, he  was  court-martialed  and  dismissed  from  the  insti- 
tution. In  after  years,  when  Jackson  and  Walker  met, 
as  officers  in  the  field,  and  the  former  saw  his  wayward 
pupil  in  the  front  of  every  fight,  always  prompt,  never 
shirking  the  most  arduous  duties,  nor  flinching  in  the 
most  trying  and  dangerous  situations,  he  freely  blotted 
from  his  remembrance  all  thought  of  the  occurrence 
between  them  at  the  institute,  and  pushed  him  for  pro- 
motion whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
They  became  friends  and  no  officer  in  the  army  stood 
higher  in  the  esteem  of  Jackson  than  Walker.  After 
the  war  General  Walker's  diploma  was  sent  to  him  by 
order  of  the  board  of  visitors,  and  he  is  enrolled  as  a 
graduate  of  the  Virginia  military  institute.  After  leav- 
ing the  institute,  Walker  accepted  a  position  in  the  engi- 
neer corps,  then  engaged  in  locating  the  line  of  the  Cov- 
ington &  Ohio  (now  Chesapeake  &  Ohio)  railroad,  from 
the  Big  Sandy  river  to  Charlestown,  and  in  this  rough 
and  unexciting  life  he  spent  eighteen  months.  He  then 
resigned  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Augusta  county. 
Shortly  afterward  he  began  to  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Col.  John  B.  Baldwin,  at  Staunton.  During  the  session 
of  1854-55  he  took  a  law  course  at  the  university  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  immediately  afterward  began  to  practice  his 
profession  at  Newbem,  Pulaski  county,  Va.     In  i860  he 
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was  elected  commonwealth's  attorney  of  that  county  and 
filled  that  position  imtil  the  spring  of  1863.  Immediately 
after  the  John  Brown  raid,  Walker  organized  a  local  mili- 
tia company,  the  Pulaski  Guards,  and  being  elected  their 
captain,  drilled  them  so  faithfully  that  when  Governor 
Letcher  called  for  troops  from  Virginia,  his  was  one  of  the 
best  companies  mustered  into  the  service.  In  April,  1861, 
Captain  Walker  and  his  company  were  ordered  to  report 
for  duty  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  there  joined  Stonewall 

iackson's  command.  Captain  Walker  remained  with  the 
*ourth  regiment  until  after  the  skirmish  at  Falling 
Waters,  and  for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  exhibition  of 
high  soldierly  qualities,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Thirteenth 
Virginia  infantry,  of  which  A.  P.  Hill  was  coloneL  Hill 
was  made  brigadier  in  March,  1862,  and  soon  afterward 
Walker  was  made  full  colonel.  When  General  Jackson 
left  Manassas  for  Yorktown,  Colonel  Walker's  regiment 
formed  part  of  General  Ewell's  division.  Later  he 
joined  Jackson's  command,  and  participated  in  the  bat- 
tles of  the  famous  Valley  campaign.  Colonel  Walker 
commanded  a  brigade  nearly  all  the  year  of  1862.  At 
Sharpsburg  he  commanded  Trimble's  brigade,  and  at 
Fredericksburg,  Early's.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  by  the  request 
of  Stonewall  Jackson  was  ordered  to  take  command  of 
the  old  Stonewall  brigade.  At  the  head  of  this  famous 
body  of  soldiers  he  fought  at  Winchester,  Gettysburg, 
Mine  Run,  Fredericksburg,  Wilderness  and  Spottsylva- 
nia  Court  House,  and  at  the  latter  place,  the  12th  of  May, 

1864,  received  a  musket  ball  in  the  elbow  of  the  left  arm, 
which  caused  an  excessively  painful  wound,  which  com- 
pelled resection  of  the  bones  and  his  temporary  retire- 
ment from  service.  In  July,  1864,  with  his  arm  still  in  a 
sling  and  his  health  feeble,  he  was  again  called  into  serv- 
ice and  assigned  to  the  defenses  of  the  Richmond  & 
Danville  and  **Southside"  railroads,  these  roads  cover- 
ing Lee's  main  line  of  communication  and  supplies.  He 
was  successful  in  holding  back  the  raiding  cavalry,  and 
in  keeping  the  railroad  communications  open  with  the 
south  and  west,  and  for  this  service  received  the  warm 
commendations  of  his  superior  oflScers.     In   February, 

1865,  General  Walker  asked  leave  to  return  to  the  front 
once  more,  and  solicited  the  favor  of  taking  charge  of  the 
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brigade,  which,  by  the  death  of  the  gallant  Pegram,  was 
left  without  a  brigadier,  and  in  which  was  his  old  regi- 
ment, the  Thirteenth  Virginia,  a  body  of  troops  than 
whom,  he  has  often  been  heard  to  say,  no  braver  ever 
fought  in  all  the  famous  armies  of  the  world.  His 
request  was  granted.  Being  the  senior  brigadier,  during 
Early's  absence  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  with  an  inde- 
pendent command,  he  led  two  brigades  of  the  division  in 
a  successful  attack  on  Hare's  hill.  Still  at  the  head  of 
this  division  Greneral  Walker  retreated,  with  General 
Lee,  fighting  by  the  way  at  Sailor's  creek.  High  Bridge 
and  Farmville,  to  Appomattox,  where  he  surrendered 
himself  and  about  1,500  oflScers  and  men  to  Grant  The 
war  over,  General  Walker  returned  to  his  home  in 
Pulaski  county,  and  immediately  went  to  work  putting 
out  a  crop  of  com,  with  the  two  mules  he  had  brought 
home  from  the  army  with  him.  As  soon  as  possible  he 
began  to  practice  law,  and  gave  his  entire  time  to  his 
profession  until  the  summer  of  1868.  In  that  year, 
without  any  solicitations  on  his  part,  he  was  nominated  as 
the  conservative  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor,  and 
had  canvassed  several  counties  before  the  election  was 
postponed  by  order  of  the  military  authorities,  and  Con- 
gress commenced  reconstructing  the  State.  When  later 
it  was  found  expedient  to  nominate  a  Northern  Demo- 
crat and  Gilbert  C.  Walker's  name  was  mentioned.  Gen- 
eral Walker  withdrew  his  name  and  canvassed  the  State 
for  Walker  against  Wells.  In  187 1  he  was  elected  to  the 
house  of  delegates.  In  1876  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
governor  on  the  ticket  with  Governor  Holliday.  During^ 
the  debt  controversy  in  Virginia,  General  Walker  sided 
actively  with  the  debt-paying  element  After  his  term 
as  lieutenant-governor  expired,  he  took,  for  several 
years,  little  part  in  State  politics,  being  kept  busy  by  the 
demands  of  a  large  law  practice.  He  was  also  much 
interested  and  very  active  in  the  development  of  the  min- 
eral resources  of  Virginia.  While  studying  the  interests 
of  his  section  of  the  State,  he  became  an  enthusiastic 
** Protectionist'*  in  politics,  and,  at  that  time,  indeed,  the 
Democratic  party  in  southwestern  Virginia  was  pro- 
nounced in  its  advocacy  of  protection  principles.  When, 
a  year  or  two  later,  Mr.  Cleveland  avowed  his  free  trade 
policy  and  became  the  Democratic  leader  and  their  can- 
didate for  President,  General  Walker  severed  his  connec- 
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tion  with  that  party,  and  has  since  been  a  Republican  in 
principle  and  affiliation.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  Ninth  district  of  Virginia  by  the  Republicans  in 
1894,  and  was  re-elected  in  1896.  In  July,  1898,  he  was 
a  Uiird  time  nominated.  In  the  official  records  of  the 
civil  war,  published  by  the  government,  General  Walk- 
er's name,  coupled  with  honorable  mention  for  gallant 
conduct  or  faithful  services,  occurs  a  number  of  times 
in  the  reports  of  Confederate  officers.  One  interesting 
fact  connected  with  him  is  this,  that  he  is  the  only  officer 
who  ever  commanded  the  Stonewall  brigade  who  sur- 
vived the  war.  All  of  the  others,  Generals  Jackson, 
Winder,  Gamett  and  Paxton,  were  killed  in  battle.  Col- 
onels Allen,  Botts  and  Baylor,  while  temporarily  in  com- 
mand of  the  Stonewall  brigade,  also  fell  at  the  head  of 
their  troops.  As  the  sole  surviving  commander  of  this 
famous  brigade.  General  Walker  has  been  an  object  of 
much  interest  in  the  North  and  West,  and  in  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  a  number  of  times  invited  to  make 
addresses  on  commanders  of  the  civil  war  and  kindred 
subjects,  in  the  cities  of  those  sections.  He  has  in  this 
way  been  one  of  those  ex-Confederate  officers  who  have 
had  much  to  do  with  the  present  era  of  good  feeling 
between  the  sections.  Like  Wheeler  and  Lee  and 
others,  he  has  long  been  broad-minded  enough  to  see 
that  loyalty  to  the  '*lost  cause"  is  entirely  consistent 
with  loyalty  to  the  government  under  which  he  lives  and 
from  which  he  claims  protection. 

Brigadier-General  Reuben  Lindsay  Walker  was  bom  at 
Logan,  Albemarle  county,  Va.,  May  29,  1827.  His 
father  was  Capt.  Lewis  Walker,  and  his  early  home  was 
in  a  part  of  the  State  noted  for  wealth  and  refinement, 
the  prominent  families  of  which  were  connected  with  his 
by  blood  and  affinity.  He  was  graduated  in  1845  at  the 
Virginia  military  institute,  where  his  popularity  among 
his  fellow  cadets  is  one  of  the  pleasant  traditions  of  the 
school.  After  graduation  he  adopted  the  profession  of 
civil  engineer,  and  became  employed  upon  the  extension 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railroad.  In  1857  he  married 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  Albert  Elam,  of  Chesterfield  county, 
and  a  few  years  later  engaged  in  farming  in  New  Kent 
county.  He  was  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  memorable 
Virginia  convention  of  1861,  and  immediately  after  the 
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passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  he  applied  to  Gov- 
ernor Letcher  for  commission  and  permission  to  organize 
an  expedition  to  surprise  and  capture  Fortress  Monroe. 
The  governor  denied  him  this  opportunity,  but  his  ability 
was  recognized  by  a  commission  as  captain  and  assign- 
ment to  command  of  the  Purcell  battery,  the  first  com- 
pany of  that  arm  to  leave  Richmond.  He  was  stationed 
with  this  company  on  the  Potomac  near  Aquia  creek,  and 
from  that  region  he  reached  the  field  of  First  Manassas 
in  time  to  shell  the  retreating  Federals  with  his  six  Par- 
rott  guns.  He  subsequently  was  in  action  at  Potomac 
creek,  Aquia  creek,  Marlborough  point,  Free  Stone 
point  and  Evans'  point  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1861.  March  31,  1862,  he  was  promoted  major,  and  in 
this  rank  he  served  as  chief  of  artillery  of  A.  P.  Hill's 
division.  During  the  Seven  Days'  battles  he  was  sick  at 
Richmond,  but  after  that  he  was  identified  with  the 
operations  of  A.  P.  Hill's  command  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  During  the  reduction  of  Harper's  Ferry,  in  the 
Maryland  campaign,  he  crossed  the  Shenandoah  with 
several  batteries  and  secured  a  position  on  Loudoun 
heights  that  commanded  the  enemy's  works.  At  Fred- 
ericksburg Hill  reported  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walker 
**  directed  the  fire  from  his  guns  with  admirable  coolness 
and  precision."  Promotion  to  colonel  rapidly  followed, 
in  which  rank  he  fought  at  Chancellorsville,  and  when 
Hill  was  called  to  command  the  Third  army  corps.  Col- 
onel Walker  was  appointed  chief  of  artillery  of  that  com- 
mand. At  Gettysburg  he  commanded  sixty-three  guns 
and  handled  them  with  skill  and  eflEect,  and  later  in  1863 
he  took  part  in  various  minor  engagements.  In  the 
campaign  of  1864  he  served  in  all  the  principal  battles, 
beginning  with  the  Wilderness  and  closing  with  Reams* 
Station.  In  January,  1865,  he  was  promoted  brigadier- 
general  and  assigned  to  command  of  the  Third  artillery 
corps,  still  attached  to  Hill's  army  corps.  Of  the  con- 
duct of  his  command  in  the  final  days  at  Petersburg,  it 
was  reported:  **The  conduct  of  officers  and  men  was 
worthy  of  all  praise,  and  that  of  the  drivers  and  super- 
numeraries of  the  artillery,  who  had  been  by  General 
Walker  armed  with  muskets,  deserves  special  mention. 
Those  in  Fort  Gregg  fought  until  literally  crushed  by 
numbers,  and  scarcely  a  man  survived. '  *  On  the  retreat 
he  reached  with  his  artillery  a  point  between  Appomat- 
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tox  Court  House  and  Station,  where  he  was  attacked  by 
Custer's  cavalry  division  on  April  8th.  The  dashing 
Federal  general  reported:  "The  enemy  succeeded  in 
repulsing  nearly  all  our  attacks,  until  nearly  9  o'clock  at 
night,  when  by  a  general  advance  along  my  line  he  was 
forced  from  his  position. ' '  On  the  next  day  the  army  was 
surrendered,  and  General  Walker  retired  to  private  life, 
with  a  record  of  participation  in  sixty-three  battles  and 
combats.  In  1872,  after  some  years  devoted  to  farming, 
he  removed  to  Alabama,  as  superintendent  of  the 
Marion  &  Selma  railroad,  but  four  years  later  returned 
to  Virginia.  He  was  connected  with  the  Richmond  & 
Danville  railroad,  later  had  charge  of  the  Richmond 
street  railways,  took  part  in  the  construction  of  the  Rich- 
mond &  Alleghany  railroad,  and  was  superintendent  of 
the  building  of  the  women's  department  of  the  State 
penitentiary.  In  1884  he  became  superintendent  of  con- 
struction of  the  Texas  State  capitol  and  resided  at  Austin 
until  1888.  Subsequently  he  lived  upon  his  farm  at  the 
confluence  of  the  James  and  Rivanna  rivers,  until  his 
death,  June  7,  1890. 

Brigadier-General  Daniel  Adams  Weisiger,  in  early 
manhood  was  a  resident  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  where  he 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  until  November,  1846, 
when,  the  State  of  Virginia  being  called  upon  for  a  regi- 
ment for  service  in  Mexico,  he  volunteered  and  aided  in 
recruiting  a  company  of  85  men,  of  which  he  was  elected 
senior  second  lieutenant  He  was  finally  promoted  to 
the  adjutancy  of  the  regiment,  which  office  he  held  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  his  regiment  was  mustered  out 
at  Fort  Monroe,  in  August,  1848.  He  returned  to  Peters- 
burg and  was  again  engaged  in  business  until  April, 
1861.  In  May,  1853,  he  was  unanimously  elected  colonel 
of  the  Thirty- ninth  **regimentof  Virginia  militia, "  which 
he  commanded  until  i860,  when  a  battalion  of  volun- 
teers, uniformed,  armed  and  fully  equipped  for  active 
service,  was  formed,  and  he  was  unanimously  tendered 
the  command.  On  April  20th  he  was  ordered  to  move 
with  his  command  to  Norfolk.  With  his  command  and 
a  battery  of  artillery,  he  arrived  there  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  day,  and  witnessed  the  evacuation  of  the  navy  yard 
that  night  On  May  9,  1861,  he  was  appointed  colonel  in 
the  Confederate  States  service,  and  his  battalion  of  five 
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companies  was  soon  recruited  to  a  full  regiment,  and 
designated  as  the  Twelfth  Virginia  regiment.  Upon 
the  reorganization  of  the  army  in  May,  1862,  he  was 
re-elected  colonel  without  opposition.  After  the  evacu- 
ation of  Norfolk,  he  and  his  regiment  took  a  position  at 
Drewry's  blufif,  and  there  acted  in  support  of  the  fort 
during  the  attack  by  the  Federal  gunboats,  which  was 
handsomely  repulsed.  Soon  afterward  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Richmond,  and  became  a  part  of  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  Leading  the  Twelfth,  Colonel 
Weisiger  participated  in  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  and 
on  June  25th  was  engaged  in  a  heavy  skirmish  at 
French's  farm  on  the  Charles  City  road.  This  proved  to 
be  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Days'  battles  around 
Richmond,  which  culminated  in  the  battle  of  Malvern 
Hill  on  July  i,  1862.  In  that  combat  Weisiger's  regi- 
ment was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  lines,  occupied  the 
last  ridge  in  front  of  McClellan's  army,  and  held  that 
position  during  the  night  when  the  Federal  army  retreated 
to  Harrison's  landing  on  James  river.  Late  in  the 
month  of  August,  1862,  the  Twelfth  was  ordered  to  join 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia.  On  August  30th  they 
arrived  at  the  field  of  Second  Manassas,  early  in  the 
morning,  and  were  held  in  reserve  until  the  afternoon, 
when  they  were  ordered  to  the  front  and  placed  on  the 
right  of  the  line  of  battle.  After  passing  over  a  burning 
rail  fence,  causing  some  confusion,  which  was  soon  recti- 
fied, the  regiment  encountered  a  heavy  artillery  fire  in 
which  Adjt-Gen.  William  E.  Cameron  was  severely 
wounded  by  a  piece  of  shell.  In  a  very  short  time  Brig.- 
Gen.  William  Mahone  was  wounded  and  carried  from  the 
field,  and  the  brigade  came  under  the  command  of  Col- 
onel Weisiger.  About  this  time  Brig. -Gen.  A.  R.  Wright, 
of  Georgia,  reported  that  he  was  hard  pressed  and  wanted 
Weisiger's  assistance.  The  latter  immediately  complied, 
but  in  the  movement  was  caught  under  a  heavy  fire  and 
dangerously  wounded  and  taken  from  the  field.  In  con- 
sequence he  was  disabled  for  duty  in  the  field.  On  May 
6,  1864,  the  second  day  of  the  fighting  in  the  Wilderness, 
General  Longstreet  was  wounded  and  was  succeeded  by 
Gen.  R.  H.  Anderson,  he  by  General  Mahone,  and  Col- 
onel Weisiger  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Virginia 
brigade  as  Mahone's  successor.  He  commanded  the  bri- 
gade thenceforward,  in  the  battles  of  the  campaign  from 
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the  Wilderness  to  Cold  Harbor,  and  in  nearly  every  bat- 
tle around  Petersburg  from  June  20,  1864,  until  the  evac- 
uation. When  the  Federal  troops  occupied  the  gap  in 
the  Confederate  works  made  by  the  terrific  mine  explo- 
sion of  July  30th,  he  led  his  Virginia  brigade,  only  800 
strong,  against  about  5,000  of  the  enemy,  with  such  gal- 
lantry and  success  that  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier- 
general,  to  date  from  the  battle  of  the  Crater.  During 
his  military  career  he  participated  in  over  twenty  battles 
and  skirmishes,  was  woimded  three  times,  and  two 
horses  were  shot  imder  him.  He  finally  led  his  brigade 
on  the  march  to  Appomattox,  and  was  surrendered  with 
the  army. 

Brigadier-General  G.  C.  Wharton  was  elected  major 
of  the  Forty-fifth  regiment,  Virginia  infantry,  in  July, 
1 86 1,  this  being  one  of  the  regiments  organized  by  Gen- 
eral Floyd  in  southwest  Virginia.     A  month  later  he 
became  colonel  of  the  Fifty-first  regiment,  which  he  led 
through  the  Western  Virginia  campaign  of  General  Floyd 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1861.     Accompanying 
Floyd  to  Kentucky  early  in  1862,  he  was  assigned  at 
Fort  Donelson  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  composed  of 
his  own  and  the  Fifty-sixth  Virginia  regiment     In  his 
report  of  the  battle.  General   Pillow  particularly  com- 
mended the  gallantry  of  Colonel  Wharton  and  his  bri- 
gade, who,  after  being  under  fire  or  fighting  in  the  ditches 
four  days,  advanced  and  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
front  on  February  15th.     On  the  next  day,  surrender 
having  been  decided  upon,  a  considerable  part  of  Floyd's 
command  was  brought  away  in   safety,  and    Wharton 
rendered  valuable  service  in  preserving  the  government 
stores  at  Nashville.      Subsequently  returning  to  south- 
west Virginia,  he  defeated  a  Federal  regiment  at  Prince- 
ton, May  17,  1862,  and  in  September  participated  in  Lor- 
ing's  occupation  of  the  Kanawha  valley,  as  commander  of 
the  Third  brigade  of  the  army  of  Western  Virginia. 
Subsequently  he  was  in  command  at  the  Narrows  of 
New  river,  with  his  own  and  Echols'  brigade,  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1863,  when  he  was  stationed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Abingdon.     When  Gen.   Sam  Jones  was  ordered  in 
July  to  send  troops  to  Lee's  army,  Wharton  was  de- 
tached, and  Jones  sent  word  to  Lee,  **He  is  an  admirable 
officer,  has  commanded  a  brigade  for  eighteen  months. 
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Let  him  command  my  troops  until  I  come.*'  He  was 
stationed  at  Winchester,  and  was  temporarily  in  charge 
of  the  Valley  district.  Soon  afterward  he  was  promoted 
brigadier-general,  and  in  August  returned  to  his  former 
station  on  the  Virginia  &  Tennessee  railroad.  Later  he 
was  transferred  to  General  Longstreet's  command  in  east 
Tennessee,  until  April,  1864,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
report  to  General  Breckinridge.  In  command  of  his  bri- 
gade of  veterans  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  defeat 
of  Sigel  at  New  Market,  and  served  with  honor  in  the 
Confederate  lines  at  Cold  Harbor.  Returning  toward 
the  southwest  for  the  defense  of  Lynchburg,  he  took 
part  in  the  pursuit  of  Hunter  down  the  valley  and  the 
expedition  through  Maryland  to  Washington.  During 
the  Shenandoah  campaign  he  commanded  a  division 
comprising  the  infantry  brigades  of  the  old  army  of 
Western  Virginia.  After  suffering  severely  during  the 
valley  battles  of  1864,  the  division  was  badly  cut  up  in 
the  fight  at  Waynesboro,  March  2,  1865.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  General  Wharton  lived  at  Radford. 

Brigadier-General  Williams  Carter  Wickham'was  the 
son  of  William  Fanning  Wickham  and  Anne  Carter,  and 
the  great-grandson  of  Gen.  Thomas  Nelson,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Virginia  Line  in  the  Revolution- 
ary army.  He  was  bom  at  Richmond,  Va.,  September 
21,  1820,  moved  with  his  parents  to  Hanover  county  in 
1827;  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Virginia,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842.  He  practiced  in  a  country 
circuit  for  a  few  years,  and  then  gave  up  the  law  for  the 
life  of  a  Virginia  planter.  On  January  11,  1848,  he  mar- 
ried Lucy  Penn  Taylor,  great-granddaughter  of  John 
Penn,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence from  North  Carolina.  He  was  elected  to  the  Vir- 
ginia house  of  delegates  in  1849;  was  presiding  justice 
of  the  county  court  of  Hanover  county  for  many  years. 
In  1858  he  was  commissioned  captain  of  Virginia  volunteer 
cavalry,  and  in  1859  was  elected  to  the  State  senate 
from  the  district  composed  of  Hanover  and  Henrico,  as 
a  Whig.  In  1861,  elected  by  the  people  of  Henrico  to 
the  State  convention  as  a  Union  man,  he  was  bitterly 
opp)Osed  to  the  war  and  voted  against  the  ordinance  of 
secession,  but  immediately  upon  the  secession  of  Virginia, 
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he  determined  to  share  the  fortunes  of  his  people,  and 
took  his  company,  **the  Hanover  dragoons,**  into  active 
service.  He  participated  in  the  first  battle  of  Manassas 
and  the  preceding  outpost  skirmishes,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1 86 1,  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Letcher,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  Fourth  Virginia  cavalry.  On  May 
4,  1862,  he  received  a  severe  saber  wound  in  a  cavalry 
charge  at  Williamsburg,  which  prevented  him  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  battles  around  Richmond.  While 
wounded  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  his  home  on  McClel- 
lan*s  advance,  paroled,  and  speedily  exchanged  by  special 
cartel  for  his  wife's  kinsman,  Lieut. -Col.  Thomas  L.  Kane, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  **Bucktails.*'  In  August,  1862,  he 
was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Virginia  cavalry, 
and  in  that  rank  he  participated  in  the  battles  of  Second 
Manassas,  Boonsboro,  Sharpsburg  and  the  frequent 
engagements  of  the  cavalry  under  General  Stuart.  Dur- 
ing the  advance  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  into  Virginia, 
after  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  he  was  again  wounded,  by 
a  piece  of  shell,  in  the  neck,  while  temporarily  in  com- 
mand of  Fitz  Lee's  brigade  at  Upperville.  Recovering 
from  this  wound,  he  regained  his  command  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  12, 
1862.  When  the  army  went  into  winter  quarters,  he  was 
on  the  picket  lines  on  the  Rappahannock  river  from 
Fredericksburg  to  a  point  above  the  junction  of  the  Rap- 
idan,  and  was  on  those  lines  when  Bumside  made  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  cross  the  river  again.  In  the 
spring  of  1863,  he  and  his  command  participated  actively 
in  the  outpost  conflicts  preceding  the  battle  of  Chancel - 
lorsville,  and  was  posted  on  the  right  flank  during  that 
battle.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  1863, 
while  in  command  of  his  regiment  at  the  front,  he 
announced  himself  a  candidate  for  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress from  the  Richmond  district,  and  without  going  into 
the  district  was  elected  shortly  aiter  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville,  by  an  unparalleled  majority.  He,  however, 
remained  at  his  post  in  the  army,  leaving  his  seat  in 
Congress  vacant  until  the  fall  of  1864,  On  the  advance 
into  Pennsylvania  Colonel  Wickham's  command  formed 
a  part  of  the  force  which  Stuart  took  on  his  raid  aroxmd 
Meade's  army,  rejoining  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  was  posted  on 
the  extreme  left   flank  during  that  engagement,   and 
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aided  in  covering  the  retreat  On  September  9,  1863,  he 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general,  and  put  in  com- 
mand of  Wickham's  brigade  of  Fitzhugh  Lee's  division. 
The  cavalry  of  both  armies  had  frequent  encounters  dur- 
ing the  following  months,  the  engagements  at  Bristoe, 
Brandy  Station  and  Buckland  Mills  being  the  most  seri- 
ous until  February,  1864,  when  the  fighting  to  repel 
Kilpatrick's  raid  upon  Richmond,  and  Custer's  attack  on 
Charlottesville  was  very  desperate.  In  March  and  April, 
1864,  Greneral  Wickham  and  his  brigade  were  again  on 
gfuard  on  the  Rapidan  and  Rappahannock  rivers.  He 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  and  Spott- 
sylvania  Court  House,  and  when  Sheridan  moved 
on  Richmond,  he  was  with  Stuart  on  May  i  ith  at  Yellow 
Tavern.  '*  Order  Wickham  to  dismount  his  brigade  and 
attack,"  was  the  last  order  given  by  General  Stuart  to  a 
brigade  of  cavalry.  Subsequently  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  battles  of  Totopotomay,  Cold  Harbor,  Tre- 
vilian's,  Reams*  Station  and  many  of  the  lesser  cavalry 
engagements.  On  August  10,  1864,  he  and  his  command 
were  ordered  from  the  south  side  of  the  Tames  river  to 
join  Early's  army  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  Fitzhugh 
Lee  being  in  command  of  the  cavalry  corps  with  General 
Wickham  in  command  of  Lee's  division.  At  the  battle 
of  Winchester  on  September  19,  1864,  General  Wickham 
covered  the  retreat.  Ralljring  his  men  with  great  abil- 
ity. General  Early  again  sustained  a  terrific  reverse  at 
Fisher's  hill,  September  2 2d,  and  his  army  was  saved 
from  destruction  by  the  successful  defense  of  the  Luray 
valley  by  Lee's  cavalry  division  under  the  command  of 
General  Wickham,  against  the  advance  of  Torbert's  corps 
on  which  Sheridan  relied  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  Early 
at  New  Market  in  the  main  valley.  Rejoining  General 
Early  at  Brown's  gap,  Wickham  was  ordered  to  guard 
Rockfish  gap,  and  on  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
attacked  the  Federal  cavaky  at  Waynesboro,  driving 
them  back.  The  next  day  the  enemy  retreated  down 
the  valley,  and  the  lines  of  the  armies  were  established  at 
Bridgewater.  General  Wickham  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  the  Confederate  army  on  October  5,  1864,  trans- 
ferred his  command  to  General  Rosser,  went  to  Rich- 
mond and  took  his  seat  in  Congress  when  the  session 
opened.  It  took  him  but  a  few  dajrs  after  the  assembling 
of  the  Confederate  Congress  to  ascertain  that  the  end  of 
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the  Confederacy  was  drawing  near,  and  for  a  brief 
period  he  had  the  hope  that  reunion  could  be  brought 
about  up)on  a  basis  which,  while  it  would  in  no  way  tar- 
nish the  honor  of  the  armies  or  people  of  the  South, 
would  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  noble  men,  and  pre- 
serve some  of  their  property  from  the  wreck  of  war. 
After  the  failure  of  the  Hampton  Roads  conference,  he 
continued  at  his  post  in  Richmond,  awaiting  the  end. 
After  the  surrender  of  the  armies,  General  Wickham 
addressed  himself  to  the  effort  to  restore  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  sections  of  the  Union ;  to  reorganize 
on  a  mutually  satisfactory  basis  the  labor  necessary  for 
the  farming  operations  of  the  country,  and  to  induce  his 
fellow-citizens  to  accept  the  situation.  The  condition  of 
the  South  was  terrible.  General  Wickham  stood  side  by 
side  with  his  old  constituents  and  shared  their  fate.  He 
had  been  educated  a  Whig  and  a  Union  man.  When 
the  war  ended,  his  political  faith  remained  unchanged, 
and  as  the  Whig  party  had  disappeared,  he  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  party  which  he  regarded  as  its  legiti- 
mate successor.  On  April  23,  1865,  in  an  open  letter,  he 
aligned  himself  with  the  Republican  party.  This  step 
estranged  very  many  of  his  old  associates  from  him.  In 
November,  1865,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Virginia 
Central  railroad  company;  in  November,  1868,  president 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railroad  company,  and  in  1869 
was  made  vice-president  of  the  company  with  C.  P. 
Huntington  as  president,  and  continued  as  such  until 
i^75»  when  he  was  appointed  its  receiver,  which  position 
he  held  until  July  i,  1878,  when  he  became  its  second 
vice-president  and  so  continued  until  his  death.  He  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Hanover 
county  in  1871,  and  was  continuously  re-elected  a^long 
as  he  lived.  In  1872  he  was  a  member  of  the  electoral 
college  of  Virginia,  and  cast  his  vote  for  General  Grant. 
In  1880  he  was  honored  by  a  tender  of  the  secretaryship 
of  the  navy  by  President  Hayes,  but  declined  on  account 
of  business  engagements.  In  1881  he  was  tendered  the 
nomination  for  governor  of  the  State  by  the  Republican 
convention,  but  declined  to  accept  it.  Opp)osing  the 
**  read juster  party"  in  1883,  he  again  became  a  member  of 
the  State  senate,  and  was  the  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  that  body  until  his  death,  although  he  occupied  an 
independent  position  and  declined  to  go  into  any  caucus. 
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While  not  an  impassioned  speaker,  he  was  brave  and  calm 
and  cool,  and  possessed  m  a  remarkable  degree  the 
capacity  to  arouse  manifestations  of  enthusiasm  and  per- 
sonal attachment  On  the  23d  of  July,  1888,  he  died  in 
his  office  in  Richmond  of  heart  failure.  The  men  of  his 
old  command,  from  many  of  whom  he  had  become  polit- 
ically estranged,  resolved  that  **in  the  camp  and  on  the 
field  of  battle,  in  the  fatigue  of  the  march,  in  the  gloom 
of  the  hospital,  under  the  depression  of  the  waiting  and 
in  the  glory  of  the  charge,  he  was  the  friend,  the  com- 
rade, the  guardian,  the  leader  of  his  men,  the  beau-ideal 
of  a  soldier  and  of  a  commander,**  and  they  organized  to 
perpetuate  his  memory  in  bronze.  In  1890  the  general 
assembly  of  Virginia  provided  for  a  site  on  the  capitol 
grounds  for  the  statue  of  General  Wickham,  which  was 
unveiled  on  October  29,  1891,  the  oration  being  deliv- 
ered by  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee. 

Brigadier-General  Henry  Alexander  Wise  was  bom  at 
Drummondtown,  Accomack  county,  December  3,  1806,  a 
descendant  of  John  Wise,  who  came  to  Virginia  from 
England  about  1650,  and  was  a  man  of  influence  in  the 
colony.  Maj.  John  Wise,  father  of  General  Wise,  clerk 
of  Accomack  county  and  twice  speaker  of  the  Virginia 
senate,  died  in  181 2,  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Corbin,  in  18 13. 
Young  Wise  was  cared  for  by  his  kinsmen,  and  educated 
at  Washington  college,  Pa.  After  his  graduation 
in  1825,  he  studied  law  three  years  with  Henry  St 
George  Tucker,  and  in  1828  removed  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  for  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Returning  to 
Accomack  in  1831,  he  soon  became  prominent  politically, 
and  in  1833,  as  a  supporter  of  Jackson,  was  elected  to 
Congress,  the  contest  at  the  polls  being  followed  by  a 
duel  in  which  his  opponent  for  Congress  was  wounded. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1835  and  again  in  1837,  ^^^  was  a 
zealous  advocate  of  the  admission  of  Texas.  In  1837  he 
acted  as  second  in  a  duel  between  William  J.  Graves,  of 
Kentucky,  and  Jonathan  Cilley,  of  Maine,  both  con- 
gressmen, in  which  Cilley  was  killed,  and  Wise  was  made 
to  suffer  much  of  the  opprobrium  of  the  unfortunate 
affair.  He  was  very  influential  in  causing  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  Tyler  for  vice-president  and  exerted  consid- 
erable power  under  his  administration.  Tyler  appointed 
him  minister  to  France,  but  the  Senate  objecting,  he 
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was  appointed  to  Brazil  in  1844,  and  remained  there  until 
1847.  He  was  a  Democratic  elector  in  1848  and  1850, 
and  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1850. 
In  1855  ^^  made  a  brilliant  campaign  for  the  governor- 
ship against  the  Know-Nothing  party  and  was  elected. 
In  1859  he  published  a  treatise  on  territorial  government, 
upholding  the  doctrine  of  congressional  protection  of 
slavery  in  the  new  territories.  The  execution  of  the 
servile  insurrectionist,  John  Brown,  December  2,  1859, 
was  one  of  the  last  events  of  his  administration.  In  1861 
he  sat  in  the  Virginia  convention,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  federal  relations,  presented  one  of  the  three 
reports  upon  the  position  Virginia  should  take  in  the 
crisis.  He  entered  heartily  into  the  military  defense  of 
the  State,  and  obtained  permission  to  raise  an  independ- 
ent partisan  command.  In  May  he  was  advised  by  Pres- 
ident Davis  to  take  a  commission  as  brigadier-general  of 
provisional  forces  with  command  in  the  Kanawha  valley. 
Reaching  Charleston  from  a  sick  bed,  in  June,  he  com- 
pleted the  organization  of  Wise's  Legion,  in  command 
of  which,  with  the  Kanawha  volunteers,  he  endeavored 
patriotically  to  withstand  the  superior  forces  sent  against 
him.  He  fought  with  intelligence  and  skill  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Charleston,  and  selected  the  position  at  Sewell 
mountain,  where  Lee  took  command,  confronting  Rose- 
crans  until  that  officer  retreated.  In  the  fall  of  1861  he 
was  assigned  to  command  at  Roanoke  island,  N.  C, 
where,  in  his  absence,  many  of  his  legion  were  captured, 
and  his  son,  Capt  O.  Jennings  Wise,  of  the  Richmond 
Light  Infantry  Blues,  was  mortally  wounded.  His  feeble 
health  now  kept  him  from  the  field  for  some  time,  but  in 
1863  he  was  given  command  of  the  district  between  the 
Mattapony  and  the  James,  with  his  brigade,  the  Twenty- 
fourth,  Thirty-fourth  and  Forty-sixth  infantry,  a  battal- 
ion of  artillery  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  While  at 
Chaffin*s  farm,  he  conducted  some  gallant  attacks  upon 
the  enemy,  and  recovered  Williamsburg  from  General 
Dix.  He  subsequently  served  under  Beauregard  at 
Charleston,  with  his  command  drove  the  enemy  from 
John's  island,  and  took  part  in  two  battles  in  Florida. 
Returning  to  Virginia  in  May,  1864,  on  June  ist  he  was 
assigned  to  command  the  First  military  district,  including 
Petersburg.  He  participated  in  the  defeat  of  Butler  at 
Drewry's  bluflF,  and  on  June  15th  his  brigade  alone  held 
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at  bay  the  army  corps  of  A.  J.  Smith,  until  Lee  could 
cross  the  James.  Faithful  to  the  last,  he  commanded  his 
brigade  in  Anderson's  corps  during  the  siege  of  Peters- 
burg, gallantly  fought  in  the  front  line  of  battle  March 
29  and  31,  1865,  and  during  the  retreat,  on  April  6th, 
made  a  gallant  and  successful  charge  against  the  enemy. 
In  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee's  report  of  the  final  operations,  he 
wrote  most  fitly:  **The  past  services  of  Gen.  Henry  A. 
Wise,  his  antecedents  in  civil  life,  and  his  age,  caused 
his  bearing  upon  this  most  trying  retreat  to  shine  con- 
spicuously forth.  His  unconquerable  spirit  was  filled 
with  as  much  earnestness  and  zeal  in  April,  1865,  as  when 
he  first  took  up  arms  four  years  ago,  and  the  freedom 
with  which  he  exposed  a  long  life  laden  with  honors 
proved  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  it  if  it  would  conduce 
toward  attaining  the  liberty  of  his  country."  After  the 
war  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Richmond. 
His  death  occurred  September  14,  1876.  His  sons  who 
survived  him  were  Richard  Alsop,  a  distinguished  physi- 
cian, and  John  Sergeant,  captain  Richmond  Light 
Infantry  Blues,  and  Ster  the  war  a  congressman  from 
Virginia. 

Julius  Adolphus  De  Lagnel,  the  hero  of  Rich  Mount- 
ain, commissioned  brigadier-general  in  the  provisional 
army  of  the  Confederate  States,  was  bom  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  was  appointed  from  Virginia  to  the  United 
States  army  on  March  8,  1847,  as  second  lieutenant  of 
the  Second  infantry.  In  January,  1849,  he  was  promoted 
first  lieutenant.  Resigning  his  commission  upon  the 
formation  of  the  Confederacy,  he  tendered  his  services  to 
the  new  government,  and  was  commissioned  captain, 
corps  of  artillery,  C.  S.  A.  Going  into  western  Virginia 
with  General  Gamett,  he  became  his  chief  of  artillery, 
and  was  stationed  at  Rich  mountain,  with  the  command 
of  General  Pegram.  When  the  latter  officer  perceived 
that  McClellan  intended  to  flank  his  position  by  taking 
possession  of  the  crest  of  Rich  mountain,  he  sent  De  Lagnel 
with  several  companies  of  infantry  and  one  piece  of  artil- 
lery to  defend  the  mountain  to  the  last  extremity.  Here 
he  withstood  the  attack  of  a  largely  superior  force  under 
Rosecrans,  making  a  desperate  fight  until  his  men  were 
forced  back  by  the  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery. 


